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INTRODUCTION 


The years 1919 to 1947 are undoubtedly the most momentous years in 
Indian history. During these years the national movement entered its mass- 
struggle phase, communalism gradually assumed a menacing form leading 
to the partition of the land, and modern industry developed so that India 
was industrially the most developed of the post<olonial states. These years 
witnessed the rise of a powerful left movement resulting in the coming into 
being of powerful socialist and communist parties, and for a while a 
revolutionary terrorist movement. Student, youth and cultural movements 
as also the movement for women's liberation came into existence. Social 
reforms, especially the struggle against untouchabihty . were integrated with 
the national movement. The oppressed and lower castes founded their own 
organizations. Modem trade unions were developed as also peasant 
organizations. The people of princely states entered the political arena. The 
princes too organized to defend their interests. The colonial state followed 
highly complex policies. While mass movements were sought to be 
repressed, simultaneous efforts were made to coopt sections of nationalist 
movement into the colonial administrative structure. The nationalists 
countered this strategy by utilizing the legislatures and municipal organs to 
promote the national movement while at the same time avoiding cooption. 

Despite the historical significance of this period, it is still relatively 
unresearched. Researchers are, however, now rapidly opening up this field 
and entering it in large numbers, especially as academic status and 
promotion is now increasingly being linked with research work. The major 
sources for this period are national and state archives, India Office records, 
private papers of administrators and political leaders, proceedings of 
political parties and other voluntary organizations such as those of 
students, workers, peasants, capitalists, women, depressed classes and 
communalists, institutional papers such as those of All-India Congress 
Committee. Muslim League and Hindu Mahasabha, newspapers, oral 
history transcripts, collections of writingsand speeches of Gandhi and other 
leaders, Government reports, and proceedings of Central, provincial, and 
states’ legislatures. Undoubtedly, one of the major handy sources is the 
Indian Annual Register, edited by H.N. Mitra and N.N. Mitra, which 
appeared twice a year from 1919 to 1947. The Annual Register or Mitra 's 
Register, as it is popularly known among students and scholars, gathers in 
one place, in full or in summary form, most of these sources except for 
Government records and private papers. It is no exaggeration to say that no 
researcher in the history of the peri^ 1919-47 can afford to do without the 
basic source represented by the Annual Register. 
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The first issue of the Annual Register appeared in 1919and covered the 
year 1918. The World War 1 had witnessed two major political movements 
by Indians at home and abroad. One was the dramatic effort of the Ghadar 
Revolutionaries, coming mostly from Punjab and residing in the United 
States and Canada, who planned a violent rebellion in India to overthrow 
British rule. Even though they failed to launch a major revolt, they 
succeeded in planting the germ of nationalism among Indian soldiers, 
stirring up the Punjab peasantry, and in general deepening national 
consciousness all over the country. Large number of Ghadar leaders were 
hanged or imprisoned for long periods. Most of the latter and other 
survivors were to lay the foundations of secular nationalist and peasant 
movements in Punjab. 

The second war-time movement was that of Home Rule initiated in 
1916. Arousing the people from almost total political inactivity from 1909 
to 191 S, the two Home Rule Leagues led by Lokamanya Tilak and Annie 
Beasant set up branches all over India and organized whirlwind nationalist 
political agitation through the press, pamphlets and platform. The 
movement grew despite efforts of the Government to suppress it in various 
ways, including the arrest of Annie Beasant and her close associates. As the 
Secretary of State for India, Edward Montagu, wrote in his diary : ^Shiva 
cut his wife into 32 pieces only to discover that he had 32 wives. This is really 
what happened to the Government of India when it interned Mrs. Beasant.** 
One result was a certain change in British policy. Montagu declared in the 
House of Commons in August 1917 that His Majesty's Government desired 
**increasing association of Indians in every branch of administration and the 
gradual development of self-governing institutions with a view to the 
progressive realization of responsible government in India as an integral 
part of the British Empire.*' Consequently a scheme of reforms-the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms-was announced in July 1918. The Home 
Rule Movement reached its zenith in early 1918 and then declined, partially 
because the reforms divided the nationalist rank. A large number of 
nationalists wanted to work the reforms even though they were seen to be 
highly unsatisfactory. But the Home Rule Movement had performed two 
major functions : It had revived nationalist political activity and given it an 
all-India shape, and it had created a new generation of nationalist workers 
who were to play a crucial role in the coming mass phase of the national 
movement. 

Meanwhile a new leader, who had trained himself in new techniques of 
politics based on mass struggle, evolved a new style of leadership, and came 
back to India in 1914. Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi had gone to South 
Africa as a young barrister in 1893. There he had been drawn into the 
leadership of the Indian migmnts* struggle against racial discrimination. 
Gandhi had 'experimented* with the Satyagraha form of struggle based on 
truth and non-violence and succeeded in bending the South African 
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Government. After coming back to India in 1915, Gandhi spent an entire 
year in travelling all over India understanding the Indian people and then 
organized the Sabarmati Ashram at Ahmedabad. He then set out to 
experiment with his new method of struggle. In 1 9 1 7, he took up the peasant 
struggle against the indigo planters in Champaran in North Bihar and led 
the textile labourers of Ahmedabad against the Indian mill-owners. In 1 9 1 8, 
he took up the struggle of the peasants of Kheda district in Gujarat against 
the British authorities on the question of the remission of land revenue due 
to famine conditions. It was in these struggles that Gandhi recruited some of 
his life-long co-workers such as Rajendra Prasad, Vallabhbhai Patel and 
J.B. Kripalani. 

The British Government had for long been following in India a policy 
of the carrot and the stick. At this moment, the carrot was represented by 
the Reform proposals of July 1918 ; the stick was to take the form of the 
Rowlatt Bills which would authorize the Government to suspend the right 
of Habeas Corpus and to imprison any person without trial and conviction 
in a court of law. The Indian people reacted with horror. They were like a 
hungry person who is expecting bread and is offered a stone. They were 
expecting major political gains after the war, but were shocked to find that 
instead they were being offered the Rowlatt Bills. The main bill was passed 
into an act with indecent haste in March 1919 even though every single 
Indian member of the Central Legislative Council opposed it and public 
opinion expressed itself strongly against it through the press and public 
meetings. 

Gandhi now decided to repeat the South African experiment on the 
wider scale of the Indian sub-continent. He formed a Satyagraha Sabha and 
gave a call for an all-India movement of protest against the Rowlatt Act 
during March 1919. The movement would initially take the form of a 
nation-wide hartal (strike). Later civil disobedience was to be offered 
against specified laws. 30 March was fixed as the day of the hartal and mass 
demonstrations. This date was later changed to 6 April, though Delhi 
observed hartal on 30 March as information regarding the change in date 
did not reach there in time. In Delhi, as also elsewhere including 
Ahmedabad, the hartal was most successful but was accompanied by 
violence and disorder. For various reasons, the protest took a strong form 
in Punjab, especially in the cities of Amritsar and Lahore. Gandhi decided 
to go to Punjab to quieten down the people but he was arrested on the way 
and deported back to Bombay. Still, he tried his best to pacify the people. 

The Government was determined to suppress the mass agitation. It 
repeatedly lathi-charged and fired upon unarmed demonstators at Bombay, 
Ahmedabad, Calcutta, Delhi and other cities. Events took a tragic turn in 
Punhab. The arrest of popular leaders Saif-ud-din Kitchlew and Dr. 
Satyapal on April 10 led to a public demonstration which tnined violent 
and attacked the townhall and the post-office. The city was now handed 
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over to General Dyer. On 13 April 1919 occurred the Jallianwalla Bagh 
massacre when a peacefully gathered crowd was fired upon by an army unit 
and thousands were killed or injured. Punjab was placed under Martial law. 
A wave of horror ran through the country as the knowledge of Punjab 
happenings spread. The ugliness and brutality of colonial rule was bared as 
if in a flash. The entire nation took up the cause of the people of Punjab and 
decided to get the wrong done to them redressed. The Indian people were 
further horrified by the insensitivity shown to their feelings on the question 
in the British Parliament and by the Hunter Commission appointed by the 
Government to enquire into Pubjab disturbances. 

While the entire country was discontented due to the Rowlatt Act, the 
Jallianwalla Bagh massacre and the disappointing Reforms, a new ground 
of discontent was created among Indian Muslims. The Allies headed by the 
British partitioned the Turkish Empire after the war and threatened the 
position of the Sultan of Turkey who was regarded by many as the Caliph 
(Khalifa) or the religious head of all Muslims. A Khilafat Committee was 
organized under the leadership of the Ali brothers, Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad and Hakim Azmal Khan to agitate on the question. In January 1920, 
Khilafat Committee accepted Gandhi’s suggestion to start a non- 
cooperation movement on the issue and authorized him to lead the 
movement from 31 August 1920.The National Congress too, after a heated 
debate, decided at its special session in September 1 920 at Calcutta to start a 
non-cooperation movement to redress the Punjab and Khilafat wrongs and 
achieve Swaraj. The programme of non-cooperation was to include boycott 
of legislatures, of law courts and affiliated schools and colleges and foreign 
cloth, and surrender of government-endowed titles and honours. It was to 
be later extended to adoption of mass civil disobedience including non- 
payment of taxes. The Calcutta decision was endorsed at the annual session 
of the Congress at Nagpur in December 1920. The more moderate sections 
of leadership were in favour of accepting the government's Reform 
proposals and opposed the non-cooperation programme. Beginning with 
1918 they gradually left the Congress and formed separate organizations 
with different nomenclatures, taking the name of National Liberal 
Federation in the 1920s. 

1 he years 1 921 and 1922 witnessed an unprecedented political upsurge 
of the people. Thousands of students left schools and colleges and joined 
national schools and colleges. Hundreds of lawyers, including C.R. Das, 
Motilal Nehru, Rajendra Prasad and C. Rajagopalachari, gave up their 
legal practice. Over 30,000 persons, including women, went to jail. Boycott 
of foreign cloth was organized on a large-scale. Charkha and spinning 
became popular and Khadi (hand-spun and hand-woven cloth) became ''the 
livery of freedom. "The Government once again took recourse to large-scale 
repression. On 1 February 192Z Gandhi announced that mass civil 
disobedience, including non-payment of taxes, would be started unless the 
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political prisoners were released and controls on the press removed 
immediately. But Suddenly struggle was transfromed into retreat. On 
5 February occurred the Chauri Chaura tragedy. A crowd in this U.P. 
village, inflam ed by brutal police flring, attacked and set the police station 
on fire causing the death of 22 policemen. Other incidents of violence by 
crowds had occurred earlier in different parts of the country. Gandhi, 
feeling that the country was not yet ready for non-violent mass struggle, 
decided to withdraw the mass movement. The Congress Working 
Committee ratified his decision on 12 February 1922. In the meanwhile the 
Khilafat question had also lost relevance as Mustafa Kamal Pasha led a 
popular revolt against the Sultan in Turkey. He abolished the Caliphate and 
separated the state from religion. The Government decided to take 
advantage of the situation, arrested Gandhi on 10 March 1922 and tried and 
sentenced him to six years* imprisonment. 

The Annual Register of 1919 to 1922 starts with the last phase of the 
Home Rule Leagues and gives in detail the proceedings of the Congress 
sessions and the Khilafat Committee and the course of the Non- 
Cooperation Movement. The trial of Gandhi is fully covered. The political 
activities of the moderates or liberals are given in detail. The adntinistrative 
measures against jthe national movement are properly chronicled. The 
summary of the Report of the Hunter Committee, the discussions in the 
British Houses of Parliament on the Jallianwalla massacre and the report of 
the Congress Sub-Committee on the Punjab events art also given in a 
summary form. A summary of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report is given 
while the Rowlatt Act and the Government of India Act of 1919 are 
reproduced in full, 

The withdrawal of the Non-Cooperation Movement led to the spread 
of demoralization in the nationalist ranks. It also unleashed furious 
political debate in the country. The leadership of the national movement 
had to decide how to prevent the movement from lapsing into passivity. 
Two schools of thought arose in trying to provide an answer. One school, 
which came to be known as the Swarajists and was headed by C.R. Das and 
Motilal Nehru argued that the nationalists should end the boycott of the 
legislatures, enter them and expose their true character before the people 
and thus “wreck them from within.** C.R. Das put forward the Swarajist 
programme before the Congress at its Gaya session in December 1922. The 
second school, known as the No-Changers, was headed by Vallabhbhai 
Patel, Rajendra Prasad and C. Rajagopalachari. The No-Changers argued 
for the continuation of the programme of boycott and non-cooperation and 
for the implementation of the Constructive Programme of the promotion of 
Charkha, spinning and Khadi, Hindu-Muslim unity, removal of 
untouchability and grassroots work in the villages and among the poor. The 
country would thus be gradually prepared for the resumption of civil 



There was great deal of tussle and fierce controversy between the two 
political trends. Both were, however, determined to avoid a split and 
repetition of the disastrous experience of the 1907 split at the Surat session 
of the Congress. In the end a compromise was brought about between them 
at the end of V923. After his premature release from jail in 1924, Gandhi 
endorsed the compromise. As the President of the Congress for the year, he 
gave the Swarajists majorily of seats on the Working Committee. 

The Swarajists participated in the elections to the central and 
provincial legislatures in 1924 and did quite well, capturing 42 out of 
101 elected seats in the central legislature where they soon forged a political 
front with the Liberals, the Independents led by M.A. Jinnah and 
individuals such as Madan Mohan Malaviya. They succeeded in electing 
Vithalbhai Patel as the President of the Central Legislative Assembly. The 
nationalist front repeatedly defeated the Government's budgetary grants, 
outvoted the Government on many other issues and agitated through 
powerful speeches on questions of self-government, civil liberties and 
industrial development. The Congress also captured municipal committees 
and corporations on a large scale. The Swarajists faced many problems 
arising from internal dissension because of the very nature of parliamentary 
work and the pervasive communal atmosphere of the 1920s. They still 
succeeded in keeping nationalist enthusiasm alive among the middle classes 
and other newspaper readers. They finally walked out of the legislatures in 
1930 with the beginning of a fresh phase of mass struggle. 

By 1928, the forces of nationalism had regrouped. As we shall see later, 
there was the rise of peasant and trade union movements, and the youth 
were active. The youth had been advocating the acceptance of complete 
independence as the goal of national struggle. The years 1923 to 1929 
marked the emergence of Jawaharlal Nehru and Subhas Bose on the 
political scene. The two led the movement of the youth, presided over 
hundreds of student and youth conferences and encouraged the left-wing 
tendency to grow in the ranks of the national movement. In February 1927, 
Jawaharlal Nehru represented India at the Brussels Congress of the League 
Against Imperialism and came back to India a strong advocate of socialism. 

The catalyst to the new phase of the movement was provided when at 
the end of 1927 the British Government appointed the all-white Indian 
Statutory Commission, popularly known as the Simon Commission after 
its Chairman, to recommend what was to be the basis of further 
'constitutional progress in India. Outraged at the exclusion of Indians from 
the Commission and by its under-lying assumption that India's political 
future was to be deckled in Britain by the British Parliament, nationalists of 
all shades decided to boycott the Commission. The Commission landed at 
Bombay on 3 February 1928 and was greeted with a complete hartal and a 
massive black-flag demonstration. As the Commission toured India 
inviting evidence, it was everywhere met by a sea of black flags, massive 
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protest demonstrations and cries of **Go Back Simon.'” Everywhere the 
police tried to repress the demonstrations through brutal lathi charges and 
occasional police firings. 

Indian leaders also tried to respond to the challenge of the Simon 
Commission by getting together and trying to evolve an alternative scheme 
of constitutional reforms. Tens of conferences and joint meetings among 
leading political workers were held. The end result was the Nehru Report 
named after its chief architect, Motilal Nehru, and finalized in August 1928. 
The Report could not, however, get universal consent. 

The issues of the Annual Register covering the years 1922-29 give 
extensive coverage of the rise of the Swarajist Party, the contention between 
the Swarajists and the No-Changers, the full Report of the Congress 
Enquiry Committee on Civil Disobedience, the electoral fortunes of the 
Swarajists, the internal functioning of the Swarajist Party, and the political 
role the Swarajists played in the Central and provincial legislatures. The 
appointment of the Simon Commission, the discussions on its appointment 
in the Houses of British Parliament, its terms of reference, its country-wide 
tour, the hostile demonstrations against it, the evidence given before it by 
more loyalist and conservative elements in Indian political life, and its final 
report are all given in the issues of the Annual Register. The Register also 
gives details of the all-party conferences leading to the formulation of the 
Nehru Report as also the Report itself. Jawaharlal Nehru's participation in 
the Brussels Congress of the League Against Imperialism and the later 
activities of the League are also given adequate coverage. 

ill 

The anti-Simon Commission demonstrations transfromed the political 
atmosphere in the country and showed tha* the country was once again in a 
mood of struggle. The young, radical nationalists led by Jawaharlal Nehru 
and Subhas Bose were already dissatisfied with the goal of Dominion Status 
laid down in the Nehru Report. They had succeeded in passing a resolution 
in favour of complete independence at the Madras session of the Congress 
in December 1927. At the Calcutta session of the Congress in December 
1928, they fought for confirmation of the Madras decision. But Gandhi, 
Motilal Nehru and other leaders got a resolution passed giving the 
Government one year in which to accept the demand for Dominion Status, 
failing which the Congress would adopt complete independence as its goal 
and would launch a powerful mass movement to make the Government 
accept it. 

In May 1929, a Labour Party government came to power in Britain and 
initiated discussions with the Indian leaders on further constitutional 
reforms; but the discussions proved infructuous. The Congress held its 
annual session at Lahore in December 1929 under the presidentship of 
Jawaharlal Nehru. The historical resolution declaring Pooma Swaraj or 
complete independence as the goal of the Congress was passed. The 
Working Committee was authorized to launch the programme of Civil 
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Disobedience. 

The first step in the coming struggle was the organization all over the 
country on 26 January 1930 of public meetings at which the people took the 
Independence Pledge that it was *'a crime against man and God to submit 
any longer" to British rule. On 3 1 January, Gandhi gave an ultimatum to the 
Viceroy, Lord Irwin, setting out the Eleven Points constituting the 
minimum nationalist derqands. On 2 March, he informed the Viceroy of his 
plan of action.On 12 March, he set out with 78 of his co-workers of the 
Sabarmati Ashram on a 240 mile march to Dandi, a village on the Gujarat 
sea-coast, where he would break the provisions of the salt laws. Day after 
day, newspapers reported his progress, his speeches and the impact on the 
people. Hundreds of village officials on his route resigned their jobs. On 
6 April, he reached Dandi, picked up a handful of salt, broke the salt law as 
a symbol of the Indian people's refusal to live under British-made laws, and 
thus inaugurated the Civil Disobedience Movement. 

The Movement now spread rapidly as defiance of the salt laws started 
all over the country. Local marches were organized and salt manufactured 
illegally. A special feature was the peaceful raids on the depots where the 
Government stored salt. The 'raiders* remained non-violent even when 
faced with brutal attacks by the police armed with iron tipped lathis. A new 
front of the national movement was opened in the North-West Frontier 
Province by the sturdy Pathans under the leadership of Abdul Ghaffar khan 
who had organized a militant but non-violent band of vlounteers known as 
Khudai Khidmatgars or Red Shirts. A massive demonstration was 
organized at Peshawar leading to the city administration being seized by 
non-violent volunteers. The effort to drown the upsurge in blood led to the 
famous incident of the soldiers of the Garhwali regiment refusing to fire on 
the unarmed and non-violent crowd. 

Violation of salt laws was soon followed by defiance of forest laws in 
Maharashtra, Karnataka and Central Provinces and refusal to pay the rural 
chaukidari tax in Eastern India. In Gujarat, in Kheda district and the 
Bardoli taluka of the Surat district, the movement was raised to the higher 
form of non-payment of land revenue though it led to the confiscation of the 
peasants* lands, cattle and household goods. In U.P. a no-revenue no-rent 
campaign was organized in several districts. Vigorous boycott of foreign 
cloth and picketing of liquor shops were an important part of the Civil 
Disobedience Movement. The Movement was also marked by the 
heightened role that women, students and youth played in it, especially in 
the boycott of foreign cloth and liquor. 

The Government made every effort to crush the movement, special 
ordinances were regularly promulgated imposing restrictions on the press, 
the Congress and political activity in general. Nearly 1 00,000 satyagrahis 
were imprisoned. Over I lOpersons were killed and many more injured in 
police firings. Thousands had their heads and bones broken in lathi charges. 



Simultaneously the Government negotiated with the Congress leaders 
through the mediation of the Liberal leaders. It also persisted with the 
holding of the Round Table Confeience in London in November 1930. In 
late January 1931, it released unconditionally Gandhi and members of the 
Congress Working Committee and entered into prolonged negotiations 
with Gandhi. The outcome was the Gandhi-lrwin Pact signed on S March, 
1931. According to the agreement, the Government agreed to release all 
political prisoners who had not been convicted for violence and conceded 
the right to make salt for consumption in the coastal areas as also the right 
to peaceful picketing of liquor and foreign cloth shops. The Congress 
agreed to discontinue the Civil Disobedience Movement and to attend the 
next Round Table Conference. The mpst outstanding achievement of the 
Gandhi-lrwin Pact was the heightening in the prestige of the Congress for it 
placed the Congress on an equal footing with the Government. 

Gandhi sailed for London on 29 August 193 1 as the sole delegate of the 
Congress at the Second Round Table Conference. Other delegates, 
consisting mostly of loyalists, commurmlists, careerists, and representatives 
of big landlords and princes, were used by the Government to deny the 
Congress the position of representing the Indian nation. Meanwhile, the 
complexion of the British Government had also changed. The Labour 
Government had fallen and been replaced by a Conservative Party- 
dominated Cabinet headed by the Labour leader, Ramsay MacDonald. At 
the Round Table Conference, Gandhi found himself opposed and 
checkmated at every step. Finally, the demand for freedom was rejected ; 
Gandhi came back to India empty-handed at the end of December 1931. 
But, in the meantime. Government policy had undergone a change. Lord 
Irwin had been replaced as the Viceroy by Lord Willingdon. The new 
Viceroy as well as his official advisers believed that a major error had been 
made in signing a truce with Congress. They were determined and prepared 
to crush the Congress in the next round of struggle. 

The beginning was made even before Gandhi returned to India. 
Jawaharlal Nehru was arrested on 26 December for launching a no-rent, 
no-revenue campaign in five districts of U.P. Abdul Ghaffar Khan was 
arrested a day earlier and the peasant movement under his leadership 
subjected to strong repression. In Bengal, repression had already been 
institutionalized in the name of fighting terrorism. On 29 December, the 
Congress Working Committee announced that it would resume civil 
disobedience if the national demands were not met. On 4 June, 1932, the 
Government made a preemptive strike, arrested Gandhi, promulgated 
ordinances giving the authorities unlimited powers, ai^ put leading 
Cbngressmen all over the country behind bars. The second phase of the 
Civil Disobedience Movement had begun. Soon over 80,000 satyagrahis 
had courted arrest while hundreds of thousands faced lathi charges and 
bullets while picketing shops selling foreign cloth and liquor. The 
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inoveiiient WM, however, effieethelytonirind wilHiafBwaaate; it b^(u 
to giadiHiOy wane. By AngoM 19i3 oally4,SI0 iljoBraliM wnw IwMiiil han. 
The nuui movement wnefiietflispended in May MM and linaljrwithdmwn 
in May 1934. 

Once again many political activicts fdt tfeipaned. Ae early as 1933, 
Subhat Bose and Vifhalbhai Patel had dedased that *1iAe Mahatma as a 
political leader has failed.'” But in reality this was not so. True, the 
movement had not succeeded in winning fnedom, bat it had wmceeded in 
further politicizing the people, in further deepening the social toots of the 
freedom struggle. 

The Annual Register for the years 1929-1934 deals at length with the 
Congress decision to go in for mass struggle, the negotiations between the 
Congress and the Government, mediatory efforts by the Libemis, the Salt 
Satyagraha and the Civil Disobedience Movement during 1930-31, the 
negotiations leading to the Gandhi-Irwin pact, the proceedings and politics 
of the Three Round Table Conferences, die second round of the Civil 
Disobedience Movement and its gr^ual fizzling out, and the Govemmenfis 
policy of repression. The special ordtmnces used to crush the movement are 
reproduced more or less fully. 

The withdrawal of the Civil Disobedience Movement led to a fresh 
series of controversies in the rank of the Congress. While Gandhi 
emphasized constructive work, another section of Congress leadership led 
by Doctor M.A. Ansari and Satyamurthy argued for the revival of the 
Swaraj Party and participation in the elections to the Central Legislative 
Assembly. A third perspective was opened up by the growing left->wing led 
by Jawaharlal Ndini and Subhas Bose. The left-wing advocated the 
continuation of the non-constitutional nutss struggle. Gandhi once again 
acted as the conciliator. While himself favouring the satyagraha mode of 
struggle, he agreed that those who wanted to fight through the legislatures 
should be able to do so. There was, however, to be one change from the 
1924 situation. Congressmen were to fight elections and enter the 
legislatures in the name of the Congress and under its central discipline. 
Elections to the Central Assembly were held in November 1934; the 
CongKSS captured 4S of the 7Selected seats. 

Having successfullv wielded the stick, the Government once again 
proferred the carrot. The Third Round Table Conference had met in 
London in November in 1 932, once again without Congress representation. 
As a result of its deliberations, the British Pariiament passed the 
Government of India Act of 1935 extending franchise to nearly I5per cent 
of the population and gmming provincial autonomy though the Governors 
retained special powers. The Act also provided for the esttblishment of an 
All-India Fedemtion which was to be bated on a union of the provinces of 
British India and the Princely Sutes. The representatives of the Sutes to the 
bicamml federal legislature were notto be elected by the people but were to 
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be appointed directly by the rulers. The federal legislature was, moreover, 
denied any real power. The federal part of the Act was never implemented ; 
but the provincial part was soon put into operation. The British strategy 
was to strengthen the Liberals and other moderate nationalists and wean 
them towards constitutional politics and away from the path of mass 
struggle. They also hoped to split the Congress leadership along left versus 
right and provincial versus Central lines. The Act of 193S was condemned 
by the Congress which declared that a Constituent Assembly elected on the 
basis of adult franchise alone had the right to frame a constitution for India. 

The second major controversy among Congressmen occurred on the 
question of office acceptance. The Government had announced that 
elections to provincial legislatures would be held in early 1937. Even while 
opposing the 193S Act, the Congress had to decide what attitude to adopt 
towards the coming elections. There was of course full agreement on the 
necessity of fighting the elections. But what should the Congress do in 
provinces where it might get a majority? Should it accept office and form 
governments or should it refuse to do so in view of the limited character of 
provincial autonomy and omnipresence ^ colonialism and colonial state? 
Nehru, Bose, Socialists, Communists and other left-wing groups and 
persons were totally opposed to office acceptance for it would mean that 
Congress was cooperating with British imperialism and weakening, if not 
abandoning, its revolutionary character. Those who favoured office 
acceptance denied that they were taking to the path of constitutional 
politics or getting coopted by the colonial state. They argued that since a 
mass movement was not just then possible the Congress should accept office 
as a part of political work among the masses. Moreover, if the Congress 
rejected office, the reactionary loyalist, communal and casteist parties and 
groups would occupy the new positions of administrative vantage. Lastly, 
they said that even the limited provincial powers could be used to promote 
the constructive programme and to give relief to the people. In the end, the 
Congress decided at its Lucknow and Faizpur sessions during 1936 to fight 
the elections and postpone the decision on office acceptance to the post- 
election period 

The whirlwind election campaign of the Congress met with massive 
popular response, even though Gandhi did not address a single election 
meeting. The elections held in February 1937 resulted in clear-cut Congress 
victory in most provinces. In the beginning the Congress refused to form 
ministries unless the Government gave an undertaking that the Governors 
would not use their special powers to interfere in the administration. A 
compromise was soon worked out and the Congress formed governments in 
six provinces: Madras, Bombay, Central Provinces, U.P., Bihar and 
OrisM. A few months later it also assumed char;ge of the administration in 
the North-Western Frontier Province and Assam. Punjab was ruled by the 
Unionist Pftrty, Bengal by a coalition of the Krashak Praja Party and the 
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Muslim League. Sind too had a coalition ministry. A Parliamentary Sub- 
Committee of the Congrss Working Committee with Sardar Patel, 
Rajendra Prasad and Maulana Azad as its members assumed the overall 
guidance of the Congress Ministries and Congress legislative work in the 
non-Congress states. 

To fulfil the expectations of the people, the Congress Ministries had to 
take steps to improve the condition of the people even though they were 
constrained by constitutional provisions. The Congress ministers r^uced 
their own salaries drastically to Rs. SOO per month. They set new standards 
of honesty and public service. They undertook positive measures in several 
fields. They extended civil liberties, repealed restrictions on the press and 
radical organizations, permitted trade unions and Kisan organizations to 
function and grow, curbed powers of the police, and released thousands of 
political prisoners including large number of revolutionary terrorists. And 
when in a few instances the Congress Ministries tampered with civil 
liberties, as for example in the S. S. Batliwala case. Congressmen all over the 
country raised a storm of protest. The Congress Ministries, as also some of 
the non-Congress Ministries, passed agrarian legislation dealing with 
tenancy rights, security of tenure, rent reduction and relief and protection to 
the debtors. Efforts were also made to protect the interests of the factory 
workers, though the emphasis in several provinces was on government- 
sponsored conciliation and arbitration. The Congress Governments 
introduced prohibition in selected areas, undertook Harijan uplift and 
promoted primary, higher and technical education. Support was given to 
Khadi and other village industries. Modern industries too were encouraged. 
A significant step was the appointment of the National Planning 
Committee by the Congress President in cooperation with several 
provincial Governments. One of the major achievements of the Congress 
Ministries was their firm handling of communal riots. Despite many 
achievements, the Congress organization during the ministry period 
revealed many weaknesses. The left-wing, Nehru and Gandhi made a 
critique of these weaknesses. In fact, many felt that the positive role of the 
ministries and constitutional politics was getting exhausted. 

The Annual Register covers the debates within the Congress on the 
questions of participation in elections to the Ontral Assembly in 1934, 
attitude towards the Art of 1 93S, and office acceptance. The election results 
of 1937 are reproduced extensively, and the functioning of the popular 
ministries in both Congress and non-Congress provinces is adequately 
detailed. The legislation passed by the popular ministries as also the debates 
around them are reproduced. 

World War II broke out on I September 1939 when Nazi Germany 
invaded Poland. The Government of In^ immediately, without consulting 
Indian leaders or even the provincial goverments and elected members of 
the Central Assembly, declared India also to beat war with Germany. After 
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a great deal of debate, the Congress, even while condemning Nazi Germany, 
decided not to join the war so long as Britain did not agree to establish full 
democracy in India and promise to give India freedom after the war. At the 
same time it would not take advantage of Britain's difficulties by starting an 
immediate struggle. The British Governmenf^ response was utterly 
unhelpful. Branding the Congress a Hindu organization, it tried to pit the 
religious minorities and Princes against the Congress. It also refused to 
define its war aims so far as its colonies were concerned. The Congress 
reaction was to reiterate its refusal to join the war efforts and to ask the 
Congress Ministries to resign in protest. But in view of its desire not to 
embarrass those fighting Nazi aggression, it still did not give a call for 
struggle. 

The people were, however, restive. The left-wing was critical of the 
leadership's wait and see attitude and urged immediate action. Meeting at 
Ramgarh in March 1940, the Congress declared that ''nothing short of 
complete independence can be accepted by the people" and threatened civil 
disobedience. The Government, however, remained adamant and refused 
to budge. Instead it issued a large number of ordinances taking away the 
freedom of speech and the press and the right to organize into associations. 
It also arrested a large number of left-wing political workers. The Congress 
now decided to initiate a satyagraha campaign which was, however, to 
remain limited. Only carefully elected individuals were to offer satyagraha 
in defence of freedom to speak and protest against participation in the war. 
By IS May, 1941, more than 25,000 satyagrahis had been jailed. 

Two major international developments occurred during 1941. On 
22 June, Germany attacked the Soviet Union and on 7 December, Japan 
attacked the United States and joined the war against the Allies. Japan 
conquered in quick succession Phillipines, Indo-China, Indonesia, Malaya 
and Burma and brought the war to India's borders. The recently released 
Congress leaders denounced Japanese aggression and once again offered to 
fully cooperate in the defence of India and the Allied cause if Britain 
transferred the substance of power to India immediately and promised 
complete independence after the war. Under pressure from President 
Roosevelt of the USA, President Chiang Kai-shek of China, and the leaders 
of the British Labour Party, the British Government sent a mission to India 
in march 1942. The mission, headed by Stafford Cripps, was to negotiate a 
political settlement with Indian leaders and seek their cooperation for the 
war effort. The terms of the Cripps proposal were, however, found 
unsatisfactory by the Indian leaders. It was clear that the British 
Government was not willing to transfer the substance of power. The 
negotiations, therefore, soon broke down. 

The Annual Registers from 1939 to 1942 deal with the Congress stand 
and the government response, and the positions taken up by other political 
parties and groups. The tensions and debates within the ranks of the 



Congress leadership are adequately reported. The course of the Individual 
Satyagraha is trac^. The complex negotiations between StaflTord Cripps 
and the Indian political leaders are reproduced and analysed. 

The Indian people were embittered and angry at the failure of the 
Cripps Mission. Their discontent was further funnelled by war-time 
shortages and rising prices. They found the existing political situation 
intolerable. They must now act. The period from April to August 1942 was 
one of daily heightening tension with Gandhi becoming more and more 
militant as Japanese forces moved towards India and the spectre of 
Japanese conquest began to haunt the people and their leaders. The Annual 
Register faithfully portrays the rising tempo of nationalist feeling and the 
desire to struggle of those months. 

Finally, the All-India Congress Committee met in Bombay on 
8 August and passed the famous Quit India Resolution proposing to start a 
non— violent struggle under Gandhi's leadership. This time, declared 
Gandhi, the nationalists would not ^be satisfied with anything less than 
freedom.” He exhorted the people to “Do or Die.” Gandhi, of course, in his 
usual strategic and political style, planned to open negotiations with the 
Government to persuade it to accept the nationalist demand. But the 
Government had already made full preparations to meet the challenge. It 
struck hard. On the morning of 9th August, it arrested all the major leaders 
gathered in Bombay and took them to unknown destinations. The people 
were thunder-struck, and reacted with anger and passion. There were 
spontaneous disturbances all over the country. Hartals, strikes in 
factories,schools and colleges, and public demonstrations and processions 
were the order of the day. The Quit India Movement had begun. 

In several areas, the movement took the form of popular rebellion and 
the formation of parallel governments in Ballia in Eastern U.P., Tamluk in 
Midnapore district of Bengal, and Satara district of Bombay. Underground 
organizations appeared all over the country, and they organized sabotage of 
communications by blowing up bridges, cutting telegraph and telephone 
wires and derailing goods trains. The Government took every conceivable 
step to suppress the popular upsurge. The press was completely muzzled. 
Lathicharges, firing, machine-gunning and even bombing from the air were 
frequent occurrences. Over 10,000 persons died in police and military firing. 
In the end, the Government succeeded in crushing the movement, ^cause 
of war-time Defence of India Rules, all this could not be reported, or only 
very barely, in the press or the Annual Register except in the form of official 
critique of the movement. 

A dramatic political development occurred in February 1943, when 
Gandhi went on a 21 -day fast, holding the leonine violence’ of the 
Gevemment responsible for the violent response of the people. The fast led 
to intense political activity by prominent non-Congress leaders who tried to 
persuade the Government to release Gandhi. Three members of the 



Viceroy*s Executive Council, M.S. Aney, N. 
resigned in protest against the Government's 


R. Sarkar and H P. Mody, 
obduracy. 


Even though the Quit India Movement was suppressed, this movement 
and the popular response to the earlier Individual Satyagraha had made it 
evident that the British would no longer find it possible to rule India against 
the wishes of the people. Gandhi was released from jail on 6 May, 1944 and 
political activity once again gained strength. Other major Congress leaders 
were released in June 1945 and asked to participate in the Simla Conference 
convened by the Viceroy, Lord Wavell. 

Meanwhile, Subhas Bose had escaped from India in March 1941 and 
gone first to Germany and Italy and then, in July 1943, to Singapore. There 
he had built on an earlier organization of patriotic Indian soldiers and 
officers, organized the Indian National Army (INA) and set up the 
Provisional Government of Free India on 2 1 October, 1943. Contingents of 
the INA had. joined the Japanese Army in its march on India from Burma to 
free India. The march failed. All this could not of course be reported in 
India under umr-time Fegulations. 


With the end of war in Europe in April 1945, India's anti-imperialist 
sirugglie enured a new phase. That Britain would have to quit India became 
evident from several imajor political developments which were now fully 
reported in the Annual Register. One major development was the 
tumvhiious welcome given by large crowds to leaders as they came out of 
jails from June 1945 onwards. When the Congress Working Committee met 
in Bombay, several lakh people braved rain to line the streets to welcome 
their leaders. 


Another major development came in the form of the massive campaign 
all over the country for the release of the INA men who were brought to 
^ India after the end of the war in the East and threatened with serious 
punishment. The campaign reached a crescendo when the Government put 
on trial for treason three senior INA Officers, Generals Shah Nawaz, 
Gurdial Singh Dhillon and Prem Sehgal, who were earlier officers in the 
British Indian army. During this campaign two major upsurges, virtually 
amounting to insurgency, occurred in Calcutta in November 1945 and 
February 1946. The Government had in the end to bend and release these 
officers and give up the attempt to punish other men and women of the INA. 
Another massive popular upsurge occurreed from 1 8 to 22 February 1 946 in 
Bombay when the ratings of the Royal Indian Navy went on strike for their 
demands and the city of Bombay responded with a hartal and massive 
demonstration. Naval ratings in many other ports went on sympathetic 
strike. Soldiers and airmen in cantonments in different parts of India had 
already broken discipline in several instances. Large segments of the 
bureaucracy were already penetrated by nationalist sentiments. It became 
clear that Britain could no longer rely on the loyalty of their old instruments 
for keeping the people down. 



A third major development was the outburst of a strike wave among 
workers and government employees on economic issues. There were, for 
example, strikes by postal and telegraph workers and railwaymen and even 
by policemen in Bihar. Peasant movements also became more pervasive and 
militant. Struggles for land and against high rents took place in Malabar, 
Bengal, U.P., Bihar and Maharashtra. Many of the Indian Princely states- 
Hyderabad, Travancore, Kashmir among others-were enveloped by 
popular up-surges and revolt. 

Elections to provincial assemblies, held in early 1946, provided the 
fourth major political development. The congress won an overwhelming 
majority of general seats while the Muslim League did the same for 
Muslime seats. 

All these indicators pointed to the mood of the people. In the 
meanwhile in 194S elections in Britain, a Labour Government headed by 
Major Attlee had come to power. The Labour Party leaders had long been 
sympathetic to Indian freedom struggle and, what is more important, they 
read the signs of the time correctly. On 19 February, 1946, Attlee 
announced in the House of Commons that the Goverment was sending a 
Cabinet Mission to India to negotiate with the Indian leaders the terms for 
the transfer of power. There followed nearly 1 l/i years of hectic and tortuous 
tripartite negotiations between the Government, the Congress and the 
Muslim League, leading to the formation of an Interim Government in 
September 1946 and eventual achievement of independence as also the 
partition of India. These negotiations and other political events are dealt 
with at length in the issues of the Annual Register. 

' VI 

(A) The Indian National Congress was the chief vehicle and organiser 
of India's anti-imperialist struggle. The Annual Register contains detailed 
reports of all its annual sessions and the proceedings of all the All-India 
Congress Committee sessions and the meetings of the Congress Working 
Committee. The resolutions passed by all the three bodies of the Congress 
are also reproduced. It is undoubtedly the handiest source for this major 
aspect of the national movement. The Congress underwent two major 
organizational changes, once in 1920 and then again in 1934. The Register 
contains all the relevant details. The economic and political programme and 
policies of the Congress underwent regular evolution in a radical direction. 
This evolution is traced in the Register. Particularly important in this 
respect are the proceedings and resolutions of the Congress sessions at 
Karachi in 1931 and at Lucknow and Faizpur in 1936. The Congress was 
not free of internal dissension, groupings, factionalism, and inner-party 
struggle. From 1918 when the Congress split on the question of attitude 
towards Montagu-Chemsford Reforms to Subhas Bose's election in 1939 
followed almost immediately by his resignation internal struggles within the 
Congress were endemic and are detailed in the Annual Register. 

As poinu^d out earlier, an important achievement of the Congress was 
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the use of and participation in colonial legislatures from 1924 to 1947 
without falling prey to the imperialist strategy of cooptation and absorption 
into the imperial constitutional structure. Otherwise also, the nationalists of 
many hues used the legislatures both to fight for Indian interests and as 
organs of propaganda. Activity in legislatures also throws light on the 
efforts of different social classes and interest groups to bend administrative 
policies in direction of their own interests. Annual Register digests — but at 
considerable length— the proceedings of the central and provincial 
legislatures over the years. This alone would make Annual Register a major 
source for modern Indian history. 

Next to its mass campaigns and constructive work, the Indian national 
movement relied heavily for politicization of the people on provincial, 
district, taluka and local conferences. The Register gives basic details of the 
provincial conferences over the years. 

The Indian national movement followed an active foreign policy of 
anti-colonialism, peace and Asian solidarity. The culmination came with 
the Asian Relations Conference of 1947. The Register brings out the 
evolution of Indian nationalist foreign policy as also the details of the 1947 
Conference. 

(B) The Indian National Congress represented the mainstream of the 
Indian national movement; there were, however, many other strands which 
were often parts of the Congress but also maintained independent 
organizational structures. Such was the case with Revolutionary Terrorists, 
the Communist Party of India, the Congress Socialist Party and the 
Forward Bloc. Many of the activities of the first two were perforce 
conducted underground because of legal bans on them. Still the Register 
deals with the Kakori Case, Assembly Bomb Case and Lahore Conspiracy 
Case involving Bhagat Singh and his comrades, the Revolutionary 
Terrorists of Bengal and the strong measures the Government took against 
them, especially in Bengal. The first legal conference of the Indian 
Communists at Kanpur in 1925 is reported as is also the Meerut Conspiracy 
Case. An interesting detail is the Gandhi-Skalatvala correspondence. Once 
the Communist Party is legalized in 1942, its political activities are duly 
reported. All the Congresses of the Congress Socialist Party starting with 
the founding Congress at Meerut in 1934 are covered as are also many of the 
.provincial conferences of the socialists. Once the Foreward Bloc comes into 
existence its activities are reported at length. 

The Liberals represented the major constitutional and right-wing 
strand of Indian nationalism after 1918. Th^y formed and reformed many 
organizations, though perhaps the National Liberal Federation remained 
their premier body. The annual sessions of the Federation, the occasional 
conferences of the Liberal organizations, and their general political 
activities find a due place in the Register. 

(C) The impetus of the social and religious reform movements of the 
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I9th century was strengthened during the post-1918 years. The Annual 
Register provides details of the Akali Movement^ the Vaikom and 
Guruvayur Satyagrahas. the movement of Harijan uplift including 
Gandhi's campaign of 1932-33. and the formation arid activities of various 
‘depressed classes’ organirations to organise the struggle of the lower castes 
against caste oppression and discrimination, including Dr. B.R. 
Ambedkar's endeavours. - 

(D) Several segments *of the Indian people were mobilized during the 
years 1918-47 both for the anti-imperialist struggle and for their own class 
and sectional demands. The Annual Register covers these fully. There was. 
for example, the student and youth upsurge from 1927-29. The student 
movement took a more organised form in 1936 when the All-India Students 
Federation was formed. The annual sessions of the Federation and other 
student organizations find a due place in the Register’s pages. 

Women’s movement was initiated in early 1920s culminating in the First 
session of the All-India Womenis Conference in 1927. Since then the 
Conference met more or less every year. Simultaneously provincial 
conferences of women, women’s educational conferences and many similar 
conferences were organized and duly reported. 

The All-India Trade Union Congress was founded in 1920. Its annual 
sessions marked the high water-mark of the working class movement. These 
sessions aValso the major industrial strikes can be studied in the pages of the 
Register. The Kisan (peasant) movements in India were initiated in the 
immediate post-First World War years. The Register falters in reporting 
them, though it does discuss the Kheda struggle, Moppilah Rebellion, the 
Bardoli Satyagraha, the no-rent, no-reveniie campaign in U.P., and the. 
peasant movement in North-Western Frontier Province led by Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan. Once the peasant movement takes an organized form with 
the founding of the All-lnditi Kisan Sabha, the Register begins its coverage 
in a more regular manner. 

From the middle 1920s the Indian capitalists start acting as an 
organized pressure group. They also start making a systematic critique of 
colonial economy and economic policies and simultaneously start 
supporting the national movement. Their main organ in this respect was the 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry. The Register 
reports the activities of the Federation, as also of several other 
organizations of Indian manufacturers and traders. As opposed to the 
Federation, the British capital’s interests were represented by the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce and the Bengal and Boml»y Chambers 
of Commerce whose proceedings are also reported in the Register. 

(E) The pattern of the Natioiial Congress was followed by many 
professionals, etc., who organized into all-India bodies and held annual 
conferences. Indian Science Congress was the first to hold a session in 1919, 
then came Indian Economic Conference, Indian Industrial Congress', 
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Indian Philotophic Conference, All-India Library Conference, All-India 
Educational Conference, All-India Journalists Conference, Indian Civil 
Liberties Union, All-India Medical Conference, the All-India History 
Congress, the All-India Oriental Conference, All-India Newspaper Editors 
Conference, and so on. The basic details of these and many other annual 
conferences are given in the Annual Register. 

(F) A major political advance in India during the 1920s was the 
political awakening of the people of the princely states. To give this 
awakening an all-India dimension the Indain States’ Subjects Conference 
was held in 1924, I92S and 1927. A more organized shape was given to the 
movement when the All-India States People’s Conference was founded in 
1928 and then held regular meetings except during the phases of the ma^ 
movements in British India. From 1938, intense political activity and mass 
movements were initiated in many of the states. The Register records most 
of them, including all the sessions of the States People’s Conference. 

(G) Communal riots broke out in India on a large-scale after 1922. 
Efforts were made to defuse communal tension through unity conferences 
and all parties conferences. Communal parties had remained dormant 
during the Non-Cooperation Movement. They once again became active 
after 1922. The Annual Register deals at length with the tens of communal 
riots, the annual conferences of the Muslim League and fhe I^indu 
Mahasabha and of other all-India and provincial communal ol^nizations 
over the years from 1922 to 1947. The nationalist efforts to appease and 
conciliate the communal parties and groups during the late 1920s as also 
during 1937-41 and 1945-47 as also the politics of these parties and groups 
find a prominent place in the pages of the Register. 

(H) Princes, organised in the Chamber of Princes, and the Europeans, 
organized in the European Association and other associations, were 
another pillar of colonialism. Their politics and proceedings can also be 
studied in the pages of the Register. 

(I) Caste organizations, especially the non-Brahmin movements and 
organizations of South India and Maharashtra, played adual role in Indian 
politics. They were a vehicle for the struggk against upper caste domination 
of Indian society; but they were also a divisive force used by colonial 
authorities to weaken Indian nationalism. By early 1930s the positive 
aspects of the non-Brahmin movement were absorbed by mainstream 
nationalism and most of the non-Brahmin cadre arid leader joined the 
National Congress. Those representing the negative aspects were 
completely defeated and isolated politically. The Annual Register deals 
with the politics, activities, organizations, and conferences of this kind of 
politics beginning in the early 1920s and tapering off by late 1930s. 

(J) The Register deals at length with the Government of India'k policies: 
and policy pronouncements. It gives details of the Secretary of States* India 
Council, the Viceroy’s Executive, the Governor^ Councils, the names of the 
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members of I^jan and provincial legislatures at different times. Details of 
most of the laws enacted by the central and provincial legislatures are given. 
The Government of India appointed a host of committees to investigate 
problems and issues. Their reports, are a basic source of modem Indian 
history. The Register gives, year after year, page after page, in full or in 
summary from, nearly all the important reports starting with the Report of 
the Industrial Commission, 1918. 

(K) Till 1927, the Register reproduces extensively questions . and 
debates on India in the two Houses of British Parliament. This coverage 
becomes more and more skeletal in the later years. The major activities in 
Britain and the USA in support of Indian national movement, the position 
of Indians in South Africa, East Africa, Fiji and other parts of British 
Empire, and Indian issues and personages at the League of Nations, the 
ILO, and the United Nations are discussed in a separate section headed 
“India abroad” in most issues of the Register. 

(L) Lastly, one of the most useful parts of the Register is the very large 
section which gives chronicle of events and the details of major political and 
other happenings during the year concerned. 

VII 

The Annual Register is not available in most Indian libraries and has 
been out of print for years. It is a happy publishing event that it is being 
made available to the scholarly world. Its publication is most welcome at 
the present time, for Indian academic world is undergoing a research 
explosion with thousands of students enrolling for M.Phil.and Ph.D. 
courses. Yet, research materials are not availble to Most of them unless they 
are studying and teaching at metropolitan centres where national or state 
archives exist. The Annual Register can enable many of these students in 
history, political science or sociology departments to work on their seminar 
papers and M. Phil, dissertations. Even Ph.D. students can use the Registers 
both for framing a hypothesis and gather their preliminary data so that they 
can later go to the archives and national libraries for the more detailed 
primary materials with a certain economy of time as also with a better idea 
what data to look for and search. In fact, no college, university or other 
major library should be now without the Annual Register. 


B.C. 
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PART I 

India in 1 920 




India and Her Rulers. 

The King-Emperor. 

His Most EsLcellent Majesty George the Fifth, by the 
Grace * of God, King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland and of the British Dominions, Defender of thn 
Faith, Emperor of India. 

The only surviving son of His late Majesty King Edward VII 
and of Her Majesty Queen Alexandra. 

Born , — At Marlborough House, June 3, 1865. 

Married , — Her Serene Highness Princess Victoria Mary Augusta 
Loise Olga Pauline Claudine Agnes of Teck — July 3, 1893. 

Sncceided,‘^To the throne, May 6, 1910, 

Crou-ned, — At Westminister Abbey, June. 22, 1911, 

Jwwes : — 

1. H.R.H. Edward Albert Christian George Andrew 
Partic David. Prince of Wales and Earl of Chester, Duke of 
Cornwall, High Steward of Windsor, K.G., G.M.M.6., G.M.B.K, 
M.C-, R.N., Born June 23, 1894. 

2. H. R. H. Albert Fredrick Arthur George. 

Born December 14, 1895. 

3. H. R. H. Victoria Alexandra Alice Mary. 

Born April 25, 1897. 

4. H. R. H. Henry William Fredrick Albert. 

Born March 32, 1900. 

5. H. R. H. George Edward Alexander Edmund, 

Bom December 20, 1902. 

6. H. R. H. John Charles Francis, 

Born July 12, 1905, January 18, 1919. 



2 jDMimSTSATIVE DlVISlOlfS OF INDIA 


Provinces. 


No. of 
Districts. 

Area in 
Sq. miles.. 

Population 

(1911). 

Ajmer Merwara 


2 

2,711 

601,396 

Andamans and Nieobars 


• •ft 

3,143 

86.469 

Assam 

• •a 

12 

62,969 

6,713)636 

Balnehietan ••• 

aaa 

6 

46,804 

414,412 

Bengal 

saa 

28 

78,412 

46)483,077 

Bihar and Orissa 


21 

83,206 

34,490,064 

Bombay (Presidency) 

aaa 

26 

123,064 

19,672,642 

Bombay 

• •a 

26 

76,918 

16,113,042 

Sind 

aaa 

6 

47,066 

3,613,436 

Aden 

aaa 

aaa 

80 

46,166 

Banna 

aaa- 

41 

236,738 

12,116,217 

Central Ptovitie'es and Betar 

22 

100,345 

13,916,308 

Coorg 

• •• 

1 

1,682 

174,976 

Madras 

ft* * 

24 

141,726 

41,406,404 

Noith-Weet Frontier Province 6 

16,466 

2,196,933 

Pnnjab 


29 

97,209 

19,974,966 

United Provinces 

• • • 

48 

107,164 

47,182,044 

Agra 

• •• 

36 

83,198 

34,624,040 

Oodh 

• • • 

12 

23,966 

12,668,004 

Total British Territory 

... 

267 

1,097,901 

244,267,642 

Baluchistan States 


• 

86,611 

396,432 

Baroda State 

. 


8,099 

2,032,798 

Bengal States 


32,773 

4,638,161 

Bombay States 

a 


66,761 

7,411,667 

Central India Agency •• 

a 


78,772 

9,356,980 

Central Provinces States 



31,188 

2,117,002 

Eastern Bengal and Assam States 

aaa 

676,836 

Hyderabad State 


• •• 

82,698 

13,374,676 

Kashmir State 



80,900 

3,168,126 

Madras States 


• •• 

9,969 

4,811,841 

Cochin State 


• ftft 

• • • 

918,110 

Travancore State • 




3,428,976 

Mysore State 


• •• 

29,444 

6,806,193 


North-West Frontier Province(AgeneieB and Tribal areas). 1,622,094 


Puiyab States 
Rsdputana Agency 
Sikkim 

United Provinces States 

Total Native States 
Grand Total, India 


• s* 

• •• 


36,632 4,212,794 

127,641 10,630,432 

' 87,920 

6jP79 832,036 

676,267 70,864,996 

1.773,168 316,132,637 
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&VUNO PBINCES Of INDIA 



Entitled to personal salutes of 21 guns 



The Home Government 

The India Office— Whitehall 

SacnUiy ol Slate for India 

The Right Hon. Edwin S. Montagu, u.r. 

Uadai*Saciateriar of Stela 
Sir William Duka, o.c.i.a, K.c.ai. 

[The Bt hon. Lord Sinha (1920)] Tha Earl of Ljrtton. 

Anirtenl'Uadar Sacrateriar of State 

Sir Arthur Hirtaal, K.C.B. 

Sir Malcolm Seton, K.C.B. 

Tha India Council 

Sir Charlea Arnold White. 

Sir Murray Hammiek, K.c.8.1 , C.1.IC. 

Sir Chtfles S. Bayley, t;.c.i.E., K.c.8.1., i.s.o. 

William Didsbury Sheppard, C.I.E. 

General Sir £. Q. Barrow, 0 C.B., G.c.8.1. 

Sir James Bennett Brunyate, K.c.s.1., C.I.K. 

Sahibzada Aftab Ahmed Khan. 

Bhupondranath Basu. 

Frederick Grauford Goodeiiougb. '* 

Sir George 0. Roos-Keepel, o.c i.e., k.c s i. 

Sir Chettur Sarkaran Nair, k.c.i.e. 

Sir Malcolm Hogg. 

Clerk of tlu Voundl, Sir Malcolm Seeton. 

Deputy Clerk- of the Council, E.J. Turner, C.B.E. 

Private Secretary to the Secretary of State, S. K. Brown. 

A mutant Private Secretary, A. L.R. Parsons. 

Political A.-D.-U. to the Secretary of State, Liout.-CoL Sir J. R. Dunlop 
Smith, K.C.S.I., K.C.V.O., c.i.E. 

Private Secretary to Sir W, Duke, W. D. Croft. 

Private Secretary to Lord LyiUm, W. H, Turner. 

Correspondence Department 
Controller of Finance, H. F. Howard, C.8.I., c.i.E. 

FiMudal, Secy., W. Robinson, C.B.E. 

Financial {Deputy Secretary), C. H. Kish, C.B. 

Judicial and PubUe, J. E. Ferard, C.B.E 

High Conunissionei’'s Depaitanent 

7’Ae Hiffh Commisiioner, Sir William 8. Meyer, g,c.i.e., K.C.8.1. 
Secretary, J, W. Bhore, I.C.S., C.B.K. 

Perional Aesutant, W. O. Crockett, OiB.B. 

Joint Secretary for Indian Students, N. 0. Sen, c.b,b. 



Constitutional History of India 

[Tbe best Ktame of thii ii to be fonod in the Montagu Chelnufoid Report of 
IVM and in the Reports of the Joint Parliamentary Committee siuoe issued. 
Below is giren a skeleton outline.] 

Britilh India is goveroad under the Government of India Con- 
solidating Act of 1915, since amended by the late Reforms Act of 1919 
[tee part ll.j The Secretary of State for India is the constitutional 
adviser of the Crown on all matters relating to India. Until the Act 
of 1919 he had sweeping unqualified power of giving orders to every 
officer in India including the Governor-General, and to superintend, 
direct and control all acts, operations and concerns relating to the 
Government or revenues of India. In the relations of the Secretary 
of State with the Governor-General in Council no express statutory 
change has now been made, but Parliament ordained through the Joint 
Select Committee that in practice the conventions governing these 
relations should be modified ; only in exceptional circumstances should 
the Sec. of State be called upon to inteivene in matters of purely Indian 
interest where the Goverment and the Legislature of India are in 
agreement. On questions of fiscal policy, for example, in such circums- 
tances his intervention, when it does take place, is to be limited to 
safeguarding the international obligations of the Empire or any fiscal 
arrengements within the Empire to which the British Cabient is a 
party. The Soeretary of State’s Council, known as the India Council, 
consists, under the new Act, of not less than 8 and not more than 
12 members, appointed by tbe See. of State. The period of office 
is five years ; half the Council must be persons who have served or 
resided in India for at least 10 years and who have net loft India 
more than five years before apiminment. Since 1917 the custom is 
that there are 3 Indian members. The Secretary of State’s office at 
Whitehall ie the India office. The India Council must meet at least 
once in a month. Until the Reform Act the whole cost of the India 
Office, amounting to X250,000 per annum, was charged to India, hut 
since the Act the salaries of the Secretary of State of his Office 
are placed on British estimates (see p. 478) thus relieving India of 
a small sum of about £50,000. The financial readjustment between 
the India Office and tbe Government in India has now been secured 
by the appointment of a High Commissioner for India in London. 
The High Commissioner is the head of the stores Department, the 
Aecounts section thereof, and of tbe Indian Trade Commission in 
England. His main function is to carry out the agency work of 
the Indian Government so long performed by the India office. The 
new changes in tbe Goverment of India will be found in the Act 
(see part II). The new constitution, however, docs not much affect 
the Exceutiveof the India Gowmment, except that there has been an 
increase from I to 3 in tbe numbw (rf its Indian members. 



GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

Hi3 Excellency the Right Hon. Frederic John Napier, 

Baron Chelmsford, P. C., G. M. S. I., G. C. M. G, 

G. M. I. E., G. B. E , 

Viceroy ard Governor General of India 
Assumed charge of office, 5th April 1916. 

COUNCIL. 

Ordbvv ij Mnnh r.<, 

H. E. General Lord Kawlinson, cj.r.n., G.f.v.o.. K.c.M.ii., Commandcr- 
in>Chief iii India. 

The Ilon’ble Sir George Barnes, K.i aD,, K.c.s.i. Took his seat, Gth 
April 1910. {Cuntuterre and llaihray. 

,, Sir William Henry Iloaro Vincent, K.C.S.I., l.l.d., v.d. 
Took his seat, 21st April 1917. (Home.). 

„ Khan Bahadur Mian Muhammad Shall, (M.R. Took his 
seat, 28th July 1919. (Educaiion.) 

M Mr. William Malcolm Hailey. (\s.r., c.i.n. Took his 
seat 10th December 1919. (Finn me.) 

„ Sir Thomas Holland, K.c.s.t., K.r.i.K. Took his seat, 
12th April 1920. (Indudriefi and Munition.^,) 

}, Rao Bahadur, B. N. Sarnia. Took his seat, ’ 16th July 
1920. (Eerenue, Agrirulftirc and P. IT. D.) 

II Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru. Took his seat, 22nd December 
1920. (LiiK.) 

THE COUNCIL OF STATE 
Nominated members 

Officials. 

The Hou’ble H. E. Lord Rawlinson, G.c.n., n.c.v.c., kx mai 
„ Sir George Barnes, k.c.b., k.c.s.i 

„ Sir William Vincent, K.(?..sr 

„ Khan Bahadur Main Muhammad Shafi, c.i.c. 

,1 Rao Bahadur B. N. Sarma 
„ Sir John Wood, k.c.i.e., c.s.i 
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The Hooltle Blajor-General W. B. Edwards, C.B., O.X.O., X.B.P 
„ Mr. L. M. Coojc, c.i.e. 

„ „ Denys Bray, C.B.E 

M „ H. Mpnerieff'Smith, c.i.e 

M „ A. C. Chatteijee, C.I.E 

„ „ C. A. Barron, C.8.T., c.i.E 

„ „ K S. Lloyd (Madras). 

„ „ C. N. Seddon (Bombay) 

„ Khan Bahadur Amin-uMslam (Bengal). 

„ Mahamahopadbyaya Dr. Ganga Nath Jha (U. P.) 

„ (Vacant) (Punjab.) 

„ Mr. E. L. L. Hammond, (B. A 0.) 

(b) Berar RepreaenUtive 

The Ilon'ble Mr. Ganosh Srikrishna Khaparde 

(c) Non OfBciaU 

The Hon’ble Baja V. S. Govinda Krishna Y. Vankatagiri (Madras). 

„ Sir Dinshaw Wacha, Kt. (Bombay) 

„ Mabaraja Sashi Kanta Achaijya Chaudhuri of Mokta- 
gacha, Mymensingh (Bengal) 

„ Khan Bahadur Nawab Muhammad Nazamil-ullah Khan 
of Bhikampur, o.b.e. (U. P.) 

„ Nawab Sir Bahram Khan, k.lm.e., K.B.B., (Punjab) 

„ Baja Sir Harnam Singb, K.C.I.K., (Punjab, Indian 
Christian). 

Elected Membera. 

Bao Bahadur S. Km. M. A. Annamalai Chettiyar 
Mr. K. V. Kangaswamy Ayyangar 
Mr. V. 8. Srinivasa Sastri 
Diwan Bahadur V. Kamabhadra Nayudu 
Khan Bahadur Aamedthamby Maricair 
Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas Mehta 
„ Phirozo C. Sothna 
„ Waman Govind Kale 
Khan Bahadur Ebrahim Haroon Jaffer 
Mr. Ghulam Mahomed Kban Bhurgri 
„ Arthur Henry Froom 
Beja Pramada Nath Boy of Dighapatia 
Mabandit Sir Manindra Chandra Nandy, k.c.i.r 
Sir Alexander Kobertson Murry, Kt., C.B.B 
Bida Sir Bampol Singh, k.c.i.e 
Nawab Muhammad Abdul Ms^id, c.i.e 
Bai Bahadur Lala Bam Saimn Das, ai.E 
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COUNCIL ilEMimiS 

Sardar Jogiiidra Singb 
Sir Zoifiqar AH Khan, Kt.,c..s.l 
Colonel Sir Umar Hayat Khan, K.c.t.K., M.v.u 
Maharajadhiraja Sir Bameshvara Singh, u.c.i.E., 

Maharaja Bahadur Kcshava Prasad Singh, C.B.E., of Dumraon 
Khan Bahadur Saiyid Zahir-ud-din 
Sir Manakjee Bynuqjee Dadabhoy, Kt., c. i. E 
Mr. Malcolm Macgregor Hadow 
Maung Po Bye Mr. Edgar Joseph Holberton 

Lala Sukhbir Siugh. B^ja Moti Chand, C.I.E 

Sir B. C. Mitter, Kt. Mr. Altai AH 

MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
A.— Elected Members. 

Bao Bahadur Tiruvenkata Bangacharia 

Mr. Bhupatriraju Venkatapatiraiu Garu 

Mr. Bamayya Pantulu Guru-Jayanti 

Bai Bahadur Fatri Venkata Srinivasa Bao Garu 

Bao Bahadur C. S Subrahmanayam 

Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyar, K.c.s.1., c.l.ic 

Mr. M. G. Mukundaraia Ayyangar 

Mr. M. Krishnasvramy Beddiyar Mr. Sambaiida Mudaliar 
Mr. Kavahppara Muppil Nayar 
„ T. Muhammad Hussain Sahib Bahadur 
Mir Asad Ali, Khan Bahadur Mr. Kardley Norton 
Mr. Mahamood Schamnad Sahib Bahadur 
„ Bama Varma Valia Baja, Chirakkal 
„ Narayandas Girdbardas Mr. Jamnados Dwarkadas 

Sir Jamsethjee Jejeebhoy, Bart 
Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas 
Mr. Balkrishna Sitaram Kamat 
„ Kcshao Genesh Bagdc Mr. Anna Babaji I^aithc 

„ Salebhoy Karimji Barodawalla 
„ Alii Buksh Mahomed nuss.aiu 
Sardar Bomanji Ardcshir Dalai 
Sardar Gulan\jilani Bijlikhan 
Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikari, Kt.,c.i.K 
Sir Logie Pirie Watson, Kt. 

Sir Frank Carter, Kt, c.i.E 

Bsya Sivanandan Prasad Singh, o.i;.i': 

Baja Suraj Baksh Singh, u.ii.K 
Bsya Kushalpal Singh 

Prince Afsar-ul-Mulk Mirza Muhammad Akram Hossain Bahadur 
Lieutenant Nawab Mohammad Ibrahim .Mi Khan 
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GOVBBNMENT OF JNPIA 

Khan Sahib Mim Mohammad Ikramnlla Khan 
Khan Sahib Choudhari Ghulam Sarwor Khaii 
Khan Bahadur Zahimddin Ahmed 
Khan Bahadur Saiyid Muhammad Ismail 
Khan Bahadur Sarfaniz Husain Khan 
Mukhdum Sayad Kajaii Bakash Shah 
Rai Bahadur Pandit Jawahar Lai Bhargava 
Bai Jadu Nath Miyumdar Bahadur, c.'.K 
Bai Taraprosanna Mukheijee Bahadur 
Bai Bahadur Sankata Petahad Bajpai 
Bai Bahadur Bakshi Sohan Ijal 
Bai Bahadur Nimai Charan Mittcr 
Bai Bahadur Lachmi Prasad Sinha 
Bai Bahadur Nishikanta Sen 
Bai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Sen 
Bai Bahadur Bishamhar Nath 
Bai Bahadur Girish Chandra Nag 
Mr. Kunja Bihari Lall Agiiihotri Mr. Pyari Lai 
„ Sahibsing Chandosing Shahani „ Darcy Lindsay 
„ Jogesh C^ndra Chaudhuri „ Ahmad Baksh Khan 

„ Saiyed Miihammcd Abdulla „ Kabiruddin Ahmed 

„ Wall Mohamod Hussanally „ Pyari Ijal Misra 
„ Reginald Arthur Spence „ A. D. Piekford 

„ Edwin Lossware Price, o.r..K „ J. C. Chattaqi 

„ Maiimohandas Bamji „ Saehchidananda Singh 

„ Behimtoola Currimbhoy „ Am.iad Ali 

„ Mohammad Yamiti Khan „ Syed Nabi Uadi 

„ Muhammad Faiya/ Kh.aii „ S. M. Md Ali Subzposh 

„ Sj'cd Haider Karrar Jafri „ Padamji Pestonji Ginwala 

„ Nibaran Chandra Sircar „ Muhammad Ahsan Khan 

Mr. Frank McCarthy 

Babu Jogoiidra Nath Mukheijce Babu Braja Sundar Das 

„ Khitish Chandra Neogy „ Adit Prashad Singh 

„ Baidyanath Prashad Singh „ Ujagar Singh Bedi 

Babu Satis CtuMider Ghosh 
Muusbi Abdul Rahman Sheikh Abdul Majid 

liola Girdhari Lai Agarwala Maung Manng Sin 
Munshi Iswar Saran Lt.-Col. D. Herbert 

Munshi Mahadco I'rasail Pandit Radha Kishen Dass 
Haji Wajihuddiii Srijut Debi Charan Barua 

Dr. Nand Lai Chaudhri Shahab-ud-din 

Bhai Man Singh Maulvi Miyan Asjad-ul-lah 

Sardiur Gulab Singh Beohar Boghuhir Sinha 

Dr. H. S, Gout, 
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COUNCIL MEMBEllS 
B.— Nominated Members 

(a) — Official Memben. 

The Hon’ble Mr. W. M. Hailey, C.S.I., C.I.E 
” Sir T. Holland, K.c.s.1., k.c.i.e 

” Dr. T. B. Sapru Mr. H. Sharp, C.S.I., C.i.E 

Sir Sidney Crookshank, K.C.M.G., c.b., C.1.IS., i).s.o., M,v.o 
Mr. C. A. Innes, 0.1.E Mr. J. Hullah 

Col. W. D. Waghorn, C.B., C.M.G., r.e 
Mr. S. P. O’Donnell, c.i.e Mr. P. R Percival 
„ H. N. Hutchinson, O.B.E „ £. Burdon 

„ John Forbes Bryant „ Arthur William Dentith 

^0 Bahadur Conjeeveram Krishnaswami Bao 
Mr. J. E. N. Kabraji Mr. Charles Edmund Wild. 

„ Francis Bradley BrSdley-Birt „ Debendra Kumar Mitter 

Khan Bahadur Cbaudhuri Wajid Hussain 
Khan Bahadur Muhammad Habibullah 
Mr. Winter Charles Benouf, c.i.e 
„ William Nawton Maw, C.I.E 
„ William John Keith, c.i.e. 

(b) — Berur Representative. 

„ Bhimrao Hanumant Bao J atkar 

(c) — Non>Offidal Members. 

Mr. T. V. Soshagiri Ayyar Mr. N. M. Joshi 

„ J. T, Cottelingam „ M. M. Samarth 

„ Mahomed Hajeebhoy „ H. H. Gibbs 

Nawab Khwioe Habibulla of Dacca 
Bai Sheo Prasad Tulshan Bahadur 

Baja Bhadur Partab Bahadur Singh, c.i.e., of Qila I'artabgarh 

Sardar Bahadur Ga.ijan Singh 

Khan Sahib Maulvi Abdul Quadir 

Bai Bahadur Nagendra Nath Chaudhuri 

Lt.-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney 



GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL 

Governor and President in G>uncil 
His Excellency The Right Hon’ble LAWRENCE JOHN 
LUMLEY DUNDAS, Earl of RONALDSHAY, g.c.i.e. 

Took his secti 27 th Mar^ 1917, 

The Bengal Executive Council 

Members of Council. 

TheHou’ble Sir Henry Wheeler, K.C.I.E., c.s.i., i.C.&.—Vice-PresiSmt 
„ Sir Bjjay Chand Mahtab, K.C.S.I., K,C.l.E., I.O.M., 
Mahar^jadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan 
„ Mr. John Henry Kerr, c.s.i., C.I.E 
„ Sir Abdur Bahim, Kt 

Minittert. (from Srd Jan. 1921) 

The Hon’ble Sir Surendra Nath Banaiji, Kt., 

„ Mr. Provash Chandra Mitter, C.I.E., 

„ Nawab Saiyid Nawab- Ali Chaudhuri, C.I.E., 

The Bengal Legislative Council 

The Hon’ble Nawab Sir Syod Shams-uMIuda, k.c.i.e. — Preeidont 

The Hon. Mr. S, N. Roy —Deputy President (Elected) 

Members. 

Ex-offido, 

The Hon’ble Sir Henry Wheeler, K.C.I.E., c.s,i 

„ Sir Bijoy Chand Mahatab, K.c.s.1., L.c.i.K., Maha. 

rajadhirsQa Bahadur of Burdwan 
„ Mr. John Henry Kerr, c.s.i. C.i.E 
„ Sir Abdur Rahim, Kt. 

Ekckd, 

The Hou’blo Sir Surendra Banarii, Kt. 

„ Mr. Provash Chunder Mitter, o.i.E 

„ Nawab Saiyid Nawab Ali (^houdhri, Khan Bahadur 



COUNCIL MEMBEBS 18 

COUNCILLORS- 
Nominated 

OjSicials, 

Mr. Hugh Lansdown Stephenson, c.s.i., c.i.r., i.c.s 
Miyor-General William Henry Banner Robinson, C.B., 

Mr. Donald Hector I^ees, i.c.s., c.i.e 
” Cecil Henry Bompas, C.I.E., i.c.s 
” John Lang i.c.s 

” Lewis Sydney Steward O’Malley, c.i.is., i.c.s., i.c.8 
” Charles Peregrine Walsh Mr. Alexander Marr i.c.s 
” John Arthur Laing Swan 
„ William Stenning Hopkyns, o.b.k,, i.c.s 
„ Nalini Bhushan Gupta, c.i.e 
„ William Wordworth Horuell, c.i.e 
„ James Donald, C.I.B., i.c.s 
Rai Amar Nath Das Bahadur 
Mr. Leonard Birley, C.I.E., i.c.s 
„ William Christopher Wordsworth 

Non-officiah 

Mr. D. J. Copen Rai Mahendra Chandra Mitra Bahadur 

Maharaja Kshaunish Chandra Roy, Bahadur 
Babu Sarat Chandra Mukhopadhaya 
Rai Abinash Chandra Banaiji, Bahadur 
„ Peary Lai Das, Bahadur, M.B.E 
„ Rad^ Charan Pal Bahadur 
„ Harendra Nath Chaudhuri 

R^a Narendra LaQ Khan Babu Sarat Chandra Jana 

Mr. Satish Chandra Mukhaiji Babu Bhishmadeb Das 
„ Krishna Chandra Ray Chaudhuri 
Babu Hem Chandra Bhattacbaiji 
„ Ghaneshyamdas Birla Maulvi Abdur Rahim 
Babu Jatindra Nath Basu Mr. S. R. Das 

Dr. Haridhan Dutt, Rai Bahadur Babu Suiendra Nath Mallick 
Babu Nitya Dhone Mukhaiji Babu Surendra Nath Roy 
„ Nalinaksha Basu Riga Mani Lai Singh foy 

„ Rishindra Nath Sarkar Mr. Ajay Chandra Dutt 
Phanindra Jjal De R%ja Satish Chandra Mukhaiji 

Hemohandra Laskar Mr. Dhirendra Chandra Ghosh 

Surendra Narayan Singha Babu Nalini Nath Roy 
Bhabendra Chandra Roy Sailiya Nath Boy Chaudhuri 

Jogendra Nath Boy Btja Manmatha Nath Chaudhuri 

Mr. Sudhanshu Mohan Basu Dr. Jotindra Nath Mitra 
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Babu Jogeudra Krishna Roy Babu Nirodo Bihari Mullick 
„ Nibaran Chandra Das Qupta „ Annoda Cbaran Dutta 
” Indu Bhnsan Dutt 
„ Rasik Chandra Channakar 
„ Kishori Mohan Chaodhuri 
„ Tanka Nath Chaudhuri 
Rai Sahib Patichanan Burma, M.R.E 
Babu Jogesh Chandra Sarkar Sir Asutosh Chaudhuri 
Babu Nilmaiii Ghatak Babu Prasanna Deb Raikot 

Munslii Kn.jaur Rahman Khan Mr. Z. R. Suhrawardy 
Dr. Hasan Suhrawardy Maulvi Saiyid Mnkshood AH 

Sahib/ada Mirza Muhammad AH Nakey 
Khan Bahadur Nawabzada Khowja Muhammad Afzal< 

Maulvi Muhammad Madassur Hossain Mr. H. S. Suhrawarday 
Mr. Saiyid Nasim AH Mr. Saiyid Erfan AH 

Maulvi Ekramul Haq Khan Bahadur Abdus Salem 

Maulvi Rahuddin Ahmed Maulvi A. R. Fazl-ul-Haq 

Dr. A. Suhrawarday Khan Bahadur Khwaja Muhammad Azam 
Maulvi Kbandkar Arhamuddin 
,, Muhammad Abdul Jabbar Pahlowau 

„ Muhammad Rafiquddin Khan 

„ Abdul Karim Maulvi Mesbahuddin Ahmed 

„ A. H. Muhammad Wazir AH „ Azbaruddin Ahmed 

„ Fazlal Karim Munshi Abdul Ah 

Munshi Amir AH Shah Syed Plmdadul Haq 

Kazi Gholam Mohi-ud diii Loraquo Munshi Makram AH 
Munshi Jafar Ahmed Maulvi Plmdaduddin Ahmed 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Muharomed Ershad AH Khan Chaudhuri 
Maulvi Yaquinuddin Ahmed Maulvi Shah Abdur Rauf 

„ Hamid-ud-din Khan 
Khan Bahadur Hafizar Rahman Chaudhuri 
Maulvi Wasimuddin Ahmed Maulvi Shah Muhammad Chaudhuri 
Mr. William Rowe Rao Col. Archibald John Pugh, o.R-K 

„ John Campbell Forrester Mr. Malcolm Catchcart, M.c 

„ Walter Lancelot Travers, o.b.e 
„ H. Barton Mr. II A. Stark 

Rai Lalit Mohan Singh Ray Bahadur 
Babu Brojedra Kisbore Ray Chaudhuri 
Rai Upendralal Ray Bahadur Kumar Shibshokhareswar Ray 
Rai Jogeudra Chandra Ghosh Bahadur 
Mr. Robert Middleton Watson Smyth 
„ Alexander Cochran, C.B.E. 

„ Campbell Ward Rhodes, c.b.k 
„ James Campbell 
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Mr. James Kdward fioy Mr. George Morgan 

„ Beginald Hugh Lloyd Langford .Tames 
„ Alexander Douglas Gordon Mr. M'illoughby Ix>nger Carey 

„ Francis Augustus liormour Kida Hrishikesh Laha; c.ix 

Habu Amulyadhan Addy Babii Kesharam Poddar 

Mr. Tarit Bhushan Roy 


GOVERNMENT OF BOMBAY 

Governor and President in Council 
His Excellency Sir George Ambrose Lloyd, c.r.i.E, D.s,o. 

Took his seat 1 7th December 1918. 

Members ol Council. 

The Iloi/ble Sir George Seymour Curtis, K.C.S.I., i.e.s. 

„ Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola, Kt, f .r.K. 

„ Mr. Maurice Henry Weston Hayward, L.L.n. (Cantab.), 
Bar.-at-Law., i.c.s. 

„ Sir Cheman lixl Hari Lai Setalvad, Kt. 

Ministers 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Shaik Ghulam Husain Hidayatullah 
,, Mr. Chiiiiilal Vijbhukhai.das Metha, M.A., LL.n. 

„ Mr. Raghunath Purushottani Paraii.japye, r...s.c. (Bom.), 
.M.A. (Cantab ) 

Leg'slative Council. 

Mr. Aiiandrao Naraycn Simey (Maratha). 

Dr. Shiavakah Sorabji Batliwala. 

Mr. Sitaram Keshav Bole. Mr. Naoroji Menikji Dumasia. 
Dr. Cajitan Fernandes. Dr. Kavasji Eduiji Dadachaiiji, 

Mr. Wadhiimal Oodiiaram. 

Rao Saheb llarilal Desaibhai Desai, n.A., LL.n. 

Mr. Chunilai Mancklal Gandhi, n.A., ll.il 
Mr. Rewansidda Gawrappa Salgar. 

Mr. A'asudoo Rajaram (lupte, n.A., 

Rao Bahadur Raraanbhai Mahipatram Nilkanth, n.A., j.L.n, 

Mr. Bhulabhai Pragjibhai Patel. Mr. Antoldas Hargovandas. 
Mr. Jesangbhai Bbaibabbai Patel. 

RfK> Saheb Dzulubhai Purushotamdas I^csai. 

Mr. Binshaji Bamanji IkUal. 
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Mr. Tehmuras Kavaqi Modi, B.A., llb., Bar-at*Law. 

Mr. Gitjasbaukar Bhagvaiiji Trivedi. 

Mr. Moreahwar Vishvanath Pradhan. 

Hbrimant Jagdeorao Anaudrao Powar. 

Bao Bahadur Ganesh Krishna Chitale. 

Mr. Anaiidrao Shripatrao Deshmukb. 

Itao Saheb Rupchand Motiram. 

Mr. Dattatraya Govind Juvekar, B.A., ll.b. 

Mr. Kirtirao Bhimrao Nimbalkar (Maharatha). 

Mr. Hiraman Narayan Shindore. 

Mr. Gangaii Mukundarao Kaibbor. 

l)ewan Bahadur Kashinath Ramchandra Godbolc, M.c.ii;. 

Mr. Pandurang Narayan Adhav. 

Rao Bahadur Raoji j^mchandra Kale. 

Khan Bahadur Dhaigisba Bomatiji Cooper. 

Mr. Pandit Rayapa Chikodi. Mr. Annappa Phadeppa Chougule. 
Rao Saheb Phakirappa Gurubasappa Halkatti. 

Mr. Sbiddappa Totappa Kambli, B.A., ll.b. 

Mr. Chennappa Cherivirappa Hulkotti, B.A., Lr..B 
Mr. Sankar Balkrishna Dubhashe. 

Mr. Dajirav Amritrav Vichare (Maratha). 

Rao Saheb Lakshman Vishnu Parulekar. 

Mukhi Jothanand Pritamdas. 

Mr. Bhoieing Gnrdinomal Pahlajani. 

Mr. Shamrao Pandurang Ligade. Mr. Gopal Chimnaji Bhate. 
Rao Bahadur Siddhanath Dhonddev Garud. 

Mr. Ibrahim Sulenian Htiji Mr. Ghniam IIusBoin Kassim 

Mahomed Hussoin Abdulali Haveli walla 

Khan Saheb Allibhai Maliomcdhai Mansuri 

Khan Saheb Haji Uazrat Khan Mohidin Khan 

Mr. Ismaliji Abdulhussen Shaherwala 

Mr. Abdulla Ayjal Godad. Abdul Kodir Khan Abdul Aziz Khan 

Mr. Mahomed Salauddin Karimuddin. 

Sheikhan Saheb Bade Saheb Kateeb. 

Sardar Mahaboob Allikhan Muhammad Akbarkhan Biradar. 
Ismail Saheb Nadar Sabob Bedrokar, 

Mr. Soyad Shahajansaheb. Sayed Nabi Bakhsh Shah. 

Mr. Ghulam Hussein Hidayatalln,^.A., ll.b 
Khan Bahadur Khair Baksh walad Ghulam Mahammad Khan 
Laghari 

Mr. Mahammad Abid walad Khair* Muhammad Abidani 
Khan Bahadur Dhani Hakah walad Ali Mardon Khan Jotoi. 
Khan Saheb Gulnm Mohammad Abdulla Khan Isron. 

Khan Saheb Shah Nawas Ghulam Murtaza Bhutto. 
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Lcfitlathre CouncH— (concM). 

Wadero Ksiflar Khan walad Ghulam Mahomed Khan Bazdar. 
Wadero Blahomad Panah walad Qhnlam Kadir Khan Orakhan. 
Mr. Jan Mohamed Bhurgri. Mr. Kalandarhiduh Sofi. . 

Khan Saheb Imambaksh walad Khan Bahadur Ghulam 
Basal Jotoi. 

Khan Saheb Sher Muhammad Khan Karam Khan Biiarani 
Mr.. Joe Addyman. Mr. John Timothy 1^. 

Sardar Vishnu Narsyaii Mutalik. 

Sardar Naharsinglji Ishwarsinghii, Thakor of Arocd. 

Mr. Mahomed Kama! Shah walad Kabul Mahomed Saheb Sayed 
Mr. Raghunath Purushottam Paranjpye, it.sc. (Bom.), )i.A 
(Cantab) 

Mr. H. P. W. Maenaghten. Mr. S. J. Gillum. 

Mr. M. DeP. Webb, c.i.E., c.ai-:. Mr. A. Qrevile Bullocke. 
Mr. N. B. Saklat walla. Mr. Mangaldas Girdhardas. 

Mr. Chunilal Viibhukhandas Mehta, L1..B. 

Bombay Elected Repreieatat'.vei to the Indian Legielative Aseembly. 

Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas Dharanisi. 

Mr. Harchandrai Vishindar, c.i.K. 

Sardar Bomattji Ardeshir Dalai. 

Mr. Balkrisna Sitaram Kamat. 

„ Keshan Ganesh Bagda, Lr..lt. Mr. Atiniui Babgii Ijatbe. 

„ Salebhai Karimji Barodavala. 

„ Mia Ali Baksh Mahmud Hussain. 

„ Wall Mahamad Hasan Ali. Mr. Reginld Arthur Spence. 

„ Ii)dwin Lesswarc-Price. Mr. Manroohan Das Ramji. 

Sardar Gulara Jilani Bijli Khan. 

Mr. Sahibbing Cbandasing Shaharii 
Mr. Rahim tulla Karimbhai 

Bombay elected representatives to the Council, of State. 

The Ilofible Mr. Ijillubhai Saimaldas Mehta 
„ Phiroze C. Sethua 

,1 Vaman Goviiid Kale 

„ Khan Bahadur E1ar.ahim IJaroon Jaifer 

„ Gulam Mohamed Khan Bhurgri 

„ A. H. Froom 



GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS 

Governor and President in Council. 

His EsceUency* the Right Hon'ble Sir Freeman Freeman* 
Thomas Baron Willingdon, of Ration, G.c.s.1., o.c.r.E., g.b.k. 
T(H)k his seat lOth A (nil 1919. 

Membart of Executive Council 

The Hoii’ble Sir Lionel Davidson, K.c.s.i., i.c.s 

„ Mr. Charles (Jeorge Tod hunter, c.si., i c.s 

», Khan Bahadur Muhammad Habib-uMah, Sabib Bahadur, 

C.l.K 

„ Kadaniangudi Srinivasa Ayyangar 

Ministers. 

The Hon’ble Ditvau Bahadur A, Subbara> alu Feddiyar 
„ Mr. P. Kamarayaningar 

„ Kai Bahadur K. Venkata Kcddi Nayudu 

Members of Legslative Council 

Kou-M uhaiinumlaH Urban • 

Diwaii Bahadur Sir I'itti Thyagaraya Chetti Oani 
M. R. hy Ottiliiii-Min Thaiiikaohala Chettiyar Avargal 
M. R. K.\. Rao Sahib Udipi Kama Kao Avargal 
M R. ity. Krishiiachar \’idyaj>poornachar Ramarhari Avargal 
M. K. Ky. T. Cuttia rilbii Tliaugcvolo Pill, 'v^rgal 
M. Iv. Rj. Jhwan Bahadur Kouiiiii Reddi Suryanaryanamurti 
Xayudu Gain. 

M. R. Ky. Kao Bahadur Saitlapcl Chaiidrastdchara Mudaliyar 
Avargal. 

M. K. Ry. Naiiguiieii Aniiiaohal.ani Pillai N'aiianiamalai Pillai 
Somasujidarani Pillai Avargal. 

AoH’Mu}>*fiinihn/ iu liuml. 

\I. K. Ry. Diwan Bahadur Pattu Kesava Pillai Avargal. 

. It. Ky. 'rriidii nopoly Sivasankaram Pilhii Avargal. 

.M. R. Ry. Wallajaiiagar Vijiaraghava Mudaliyar Avargal. 

M. R. Ky. Aroot Thangavelu Nayaka Avargal 
M. R. Ky. Diwan Bahadur Lalapolai .\runchala Ayyar (iovimli- 
ragliava Ayyar A\aigal. 
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M. R. Ry. Atstram Tbaiidapani Mattukamarswami Chattiyar 
Avai^al. 

M. R. Ry. Ramannia Srinivasa Ayyangar Avargal 
M. R. Ry. Arcot Ranganatha Mudaliyar Avargal 
M. R. Ry# Pulamati Siva Rao Gam 

M. R. Ry. Diwan Bahadur Chunaini>et Arunacbala Mudaliyar 
Avargal. « 

M. R. Ry. Arcot Ramaswanii Mudaliyar Avargal 
M. R. Ry. Bollini Muniswami Nayudu Garu 
M. R. Ry. Mogilireddigari Narayanswatni Reddi Garu 
M. R. Ry. Vellakkinar Cbinnappa Goundan Velingiri Goundan 
Avargal 

M. R. Ry. Coimbatore Venkatesa Ayyangar Vonkataramana 
Ayyangar Avargal 

M. R. Ry. Timppur Angappa Chettiyar Ramalinga Chcttiyar 
Avargal 

M. R. Ry. Bangarampeta Pasupuleti Devaraiulu Nayudu Gam 
M. R. Ry. Rai Bahadur Thaiyar Madabusi Karasimhacharlu Garu 
M. R. Ry. Sriman Bisvanath Das 
M. R. Ry. Rao Bahadur Annepu Parasaranuloss I’atro 
M. R. Ry. Sriman Sasi Bhushan Rath 

M. R. Ry. Diwan Bahadur Duriscty Sc>hagit'i Rao Paiitulu 
Garu 

M. R. Hv . A'* lianta Subbarayudu Garu 
M. R. Ry. .Jagarlamudy Kuppusu’ami Garu 
M. R. Ry. Rao Sahib Paidup^ti Coon'suoloo Nayudu Yatirojulu 
Nayudu Garu 

M. K. Ry. Paiiguluru V'enkatasubba Rao Garu 
M. K. Ry. Rao Bahadur Attawar Ram.aya I’uiija Avai'gal 
M. R. Ry. Kasaragod Sadasiva Bhat Avargal 
M R Ry. Diwan Bahadur Mochorla lianicliaiidra Rao Paritulu 
Garu 

M. R. Ky. Rai Bahadur Kurma Venkata Reddi Nayudu Garu 
M. R. Ry. Kovelamudi Gopala Krisliii.'iyya Garu 
M. R. Ry. Rao Bahadur Tikkani Bala.|i Rao Nayudu Garu 
M. R. Ry. Rao Bahadur Cbimalavagupalli Venkata Ranga 
Reddi Garu 

M. It. Ry. Konadam Sarabha Reddi Garu 

M. R. Ry. Ponnambala Tyagari^an Avargal 

M. R. Ry. Chengalvaraya Ponnusvami Nayudu Avargal 

M. R. Ry. Kumara Padma Gopala Menon Avargal 

M. R. Ry. Divan Bahadur Mannath Krishnaii Nayar Avargal 

M. R. Ry. Kalliat Chattukutti Nambiyar Avargal 

M. It. Ry. Kalam Reddi Adinarayana Reddi Garu 
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IL B. Elf. BaoBihadar AmaoeliarlftSttbb* Kriahoa Bao Fantulu 
Garu 

M. B. By. Thiruppalani Cballam Ayyaagar Srioivaia Ayyangar 
Avaigal 

M. B. By. Paramaaivan Chettiyar Cbidavaram Cbettiar Buttu 
Cbettiyar Avitgfi 

M. B. By. Sankara Cbettiyar Ellappa Cbettiyar Avargal 

M. B. By. Bbavani Venkatagiri Ayyar Narasimba * Ayyar 
Avargal 

M. B. By. Tyagariya Somaanndra Mudaliyar Avargal 

M. B. By. Bao Bahadur Veerayya Appaawami Vandayar 
Avargal 

M. B. By. Bao Bahadur Komal Seshappa Ayyar Venkatarama 
Ayyar Avargal 

M. B. By. Sundaralingam Filial Tiunevelly Sbanmukham 
Fillai Avargal 

M. B. By. Bavilla Appaswami Nayudu Garu 
M. B. By. Kattuputhur Cbidantbim Beddiyar Venkatacbala 
Beddiyar Avargal 

M. B. By. M. Baugaratnam Ayyar Seturatuam Ayyar Avargal. 

M. B. By. Chiutalapati Yeiikata Surya Narasimba Btgu Garu 
M. B. By. Mantba Suryanarayana Garu 

M. B. By. Bamaswami Kandaswami Sbanmukham Chcttiym- Avatga 
Mvh/ammdan Urlau. 

Khau Sahib Muhammad Usman Sahib Bahadur 
A. Fiohai Ibrahim Bavuttar Satyirf Ibrahim Bavuttar 

Muhammadun Enrol. 

Munshi Muhammad Abdur Bahman Sahib Bahadur 
Qadir Nawas Khan Sahib Bahadur. 

Saiyid Muhammad Fadsha Sahib Bahadur 
Abd-ur-rahman Khan Sahib Bahadur 
Saiyid Diwan Abd'ul-razzaq Sahib Bahadur 
Abbas AH Khan Bahadur Abd-ul-Qasim Be^ Sabib Bahadur 
Anumanthakudi Muhammad Mustapba Bavuttar Ahmad Mirau 
Sidiib Bahadur 

Acharath Daria Maliyammal Bavotti Sahib Bahadur 
Kilsiiigantagath Muhammad Koya Sahib Bahadur 

Indian Ckri4mH. 

Mr. Alfred Tyagaraju Palmer. Mr. Muttayya David Davadoss 

M. B. By. Itai Sahib Kmmannel Ciuetan Martin Mascaronhas 
Avargal 
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)!. B. Bji Savarimttttu Udsiyar Arpudaswami Udaiyar Arargal 
Mr. Edwin Periyanayakam 

European. 

Mr. Percival Walter Partridge 

Antilo-hiHan. 

Mr. Thomas Richmond 

LaitilhoUhr.i. 

M. B. By. Sri Srinivasa Bajamani Baja Deo, Zamindar of Mandasa 
M. B. By. Sri Meka Venkatagiri Apparao Bahadur 
M. B. By. Paramasiva Subbarayan Arnrgnl 

M. B. By. Bhaskara Raja Bajcswara Sc'upti alias Mutfaurainalinga 
Setuapati Avargal, Baja of Bamiiad 
M. B. By. Kuthiravattatb Probhakaran Tbambau Avargal 

Fvi'er.Ha. 

M. R. By. Seshadri Srinivasa Ayyangar Avargal, c.I.E 

Mr. Jamos Arthur Richardson 

Cornmerrc awl hidu-ifn/. 

Mr. James Fletcher Simpson Mr. William Ale.xander 

„ Alexander Maclean MacDougall 
M. R. By. Diwan Bahadur GovindasCIiafuibuja Das Guru 
„ „ „ Rao Sahib Muttayya Chidambaram Muttnyya Chettiyar 
Avargal. 

Nominated Members of the Madras Legislative Council. 

The Uon. Diwan Bahadur Sir Porniigareur Baiagopala Arhariyer. 
C.I.E., K.C.S.I. 

Diwan Bahadur L.D. Swaraikaiinu Pillai, i.s.u., Secretary. 

Mr. Ernest Sampson Lloyd Mr. Robert George Giiovo 
„ Frederick John Richards 
„ Archibald Young Gipps Campbell, c.i.E. 

M. B. Ry. Mylai Chiuuathambi Baja Avargal 
» It „ L. C. Guruswami Avargal 
•I II „ B. Kesavulu Pillai Avargal 
II II „ M. C. Madurai Pillai Avargal 
•I II ,. G. Yandanam Avargal 

II I, „ Diwan Bahadur Tirumalai Desika Achariyar Avargal 
II II II S. R. Y. Aukinedu Prosad Bahadur 
II II I, Bao Bahadur Tatikonda Namberumal Chetti Gimi 
>• II II Rao Bahadur C. 6, Rama Rao Avargal 
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M. B. Rf. Diwan Bahadur R Yankataranam Kayudn Gara 
„ „ „ Rao Sahib Presinge Venkatarangayja Gam 
„ „ „ S. Somasundaram Pillai Avargal 
„ „ „ Thamboswami Pillai Arumainada Pillai Avargal 
„ „ „ \V. P. A. Soundara Pandiya Nadar Avargal 
„ „ „ S. Muthumanicka Aohariyar Avargal 
C. P. Ramaawatni Ayyar 
The Rev. Earle Montoith Macphail, c'.n.K. 

Khan Bahadur Mirza Abdul Husain Dr. Gilbert Slater. 


GOVERNMENT OF ASSAM 

Governor ; 

His Excellency Sir Nicholas Dodd Beatson Bell, K.C.S.I., K.c.i.E. 
Tool' hu mi on 3rd January 1921. 

The Assam Executive G>uncil. 

Members of Couneil, 

The Ilon’ble Mr. William James Reid, C.S.I., I.C.S. — Viee-Pre-ident 
The Hon’ble Mr. Abdul Majid, C.I.E., R.A., ll.b., (Bar-at-Law). 

Ministers to His Excellency the Governor, 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Ghanasyam Baiua, n.L. 

The Hoii’ble Khan Bahadur Sayed Abdul Mnjid, B.L. 

The Assam Legislative Council. 

The Ilon’ble Mr. John Campbell Arbuthnott, c.i.e., i.c.s, — Presi<lcni 
Official*— Nominated Members. 

Arthur William Botham, c.i.e.. Arthur Richard Edwards 
John Norman Taylor, c.i.e. 

Nmoffitialt. 

Dr. Hugh Gordon Roberts 

Mr. Rnjendra Narayan Chaudhuri, Bar-at Law 

Kumar Chandra Narayan Singh Rai Sahib Manomohan Lahiri 

Babu Radha Binod Das Sardar Bahadur Aidab Ali Khan 

Khan Sahib Alauddiu Ahmad Chaudhuri 

Douglas StuartWithers (representing the labouring elasses) 

Babu Jangin Sangma Loskaf, )i,B,E., (representing Backward Tracts) 
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Elected Memben. 

Bev. JamM Joy Mohan Niohols^Boy, Shillong 

Bai Sahib Bipin Chandra Deb* Laskar, Siloto 

^bn Har KUhore Chakiabarti, Hailakandi 

Bai Bahadur Nalini Kanta Bay Daitidar, Sylhet, Sadar 

Bai Sahib Anuurnath Bay, Sunamgaiu 

jfobu Baikuntha Nath Bay, Habigatg, North 

Bai Bahadur Pramod Chandra Datta, Habigaiij, South. 

Babu Kriahna Sundar Dam, South Sylhet. 

„ Bamani Mohan Das, Karimganj. 

„ Biraj Mohan Datta, Dhubri. 

Srijut Dhaiijya Narayan Daa, Goalpara. 

Bai Bahdur Kriahna Chandra Cbaudhuri, Gauhati. 

Srijut Lohit Chandra Nayak, Barpeta. 

„ Dalim Chandra Borah, Tezpur, 

„ Kumud Bam Borah, Mangaldai. 

„ Biahnu Charan Borah, Nowgong. 
lUi Sahib Btulhika Proaad Barua, Sibaagar, 

Srijut Siva Proaad Barua, Jorhat. 

The Hon’ble Bai Bahadur Gbanasyam Barua, Golaghat. 

Srijut Nilmoni Phukan, DibrugarL 

Bai Sahib Padmanath Gohain Barua, North Lakhimpur. 

Maulvi Baahid Ali, Laakar, Cacbar. 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Syed Abdul Miyid, Sylhet Sadar, 

North. 

Maulvi Abdul Bahim Cbaudhuri, Sylhet Sadar, South. 

Maulvi Monovarali, Sunamganj. 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Bakht Mazumdar, Habiganj, North. 
Maulvi Saiyid Nurur Bahman, Habiganj, South. 

Maulvi Abdul Khali^ue Cbaudhuri, South Sylhet. 

Haji Muhammad Abdul Abad Cbaudhuri, ^rimganj. 

Khan Sahib Muhammad Abdul Latif, H.B.K., Dhubri excluding 

South Salmara, Thana. 

Munebi Safiur Bahman, Goalpara cum South Salmara, T^na. 
Khan Bahadur Mnbibuddin Ahmad, Kamrup and Darang mn 

Nowgong. 

Maulvi Buknuddin Ahmad, B.T.., Sibeagar cum Lakhimpur. 
Arthur Lambert Playfair, Assam Valley Planting. 

Walter Herrick Woi^ward, Assam Valley Planting. 

Archibald Moffat, Assam Valley Planting. 

Mnior Henry Benedict Fox, Surma Valley Planting. 

Arther John Grinfield Cresswell, Surma Valley Plantiifg. 

John Alexander Fraser, Commerce and Industry. 



BIHAR AND ORISSA. 

Governor. 

His Excellency the Right Hon’ble SATYENDRA PRASANNA, 
Baron SINHA, of Raipur, i>.c., k.c.s.i., k.c. 

Appointed ‘29th Decendwr 1920. 

Members of the Executive Council 

The Hon’ble Sir Walter Maude, k.c s.i., c..s.i., i.c.s., Vke- 
Pret'ident, Took liif /eat 29th Deeeiidur 1920. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Havillaiid LeMesuricr, C'..s.i., c.i.R., i.C.s., 
Took hit mt ‘29th Decendier 19'20. 

The Hon’ble Kai Bahadur Krishna Sahay, Tud- hix mt 29th 
Deceiiiher 1920. 

Ministers. 

The Hou’blo Khan Bahadur Saiyid Muhammad Fakhr-uddin 
(Edmition) 

The Hon’ble Mr. Madhnsudan Dns, c.i.B., {I/)cal fdf-Gort.) 

Legislative Council 

Er.-offich 

The Hon’blo Sir Walter Maude, K.C.I.K., c.k.[., i.c.s., President. 
„ Mr. Havilland LeMesuricr, c.s.i., c.i.e., i.c.s. 

„ Rai Bhadur Krishna Shahay. 

Mr. I.ieonard Frederick Morshoad, i.c.s. 

„ Victor Herbert Jackson. 

„ George Rainy, c.s.i., c.i.k., i.c..s. 

„ James David SiRon, C.I.E., i.c.s. 

,. John Austen Ilubback, i.c..s. 

„ Walter Sidney Bremner. Mr. Edward Baiaber. 

„ Maurice Gamier Hallott, i.c.s. Mr. Donald Weston, i.c.s- 
„ Colonel Herbert Auston-Smith, C.I.R., i.M.s. 

„ Bernard Abdy Collins, i.c s. Mr. Walter Swain. 

„ Shankara Baloji Dhavio, i.c.s. 

Elected— Patna DivisiOB. 

Mr. Mohammad Yunus. Maulvi Soiyid Mohammad Hussain 
The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Soiyid Muhammad Fakhr-ud-din 
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Bftba Shyam Narayan Singha Shartna 
„ Ram Gk>pal Singha Chaudhuri Babu Ganesh Datta Singh 
„ Mithila Gharan Singha 

Raja Harihar Prashad Narayan Singh, o.k.k., of Amawan 
Maulvi Malik Mokhtar Ahmad Babu Choto Narayan Singh 
Rai Bahadur Kashi Nath Singh „ Rameshvar Prashad Singh 
Maulvi Hafiz Nnral Haqq Kumar Rajivaranjan Prashad Singh 
Babu Dvarika Prashad Singh 

Tirhut Division. 

Khan Bahadur Saiyid Ahmad Hussain. Maulvi Saiyid Mehdi Hasan 
Maulvi Letafat Hussain Khau Maulvi Saiyid Mubarak Ali 
„ Saiyid Abbas Ali Rai Bahadur Dvarika Nath 

Babu Raghubans Thakur Babu Shiva Shankar Jha 

„ Ram Nihora Singh „ Kameshvar Narayan Singh 

„ Maheshvar Prashad Narayan Singh 
„ Raghunandan Prasad Singha 

„ Krishna Prashad Narayan Singh Babu Radha Krishna 
„ Madhaveshvarendra Sahi Babu Nirsu Naiayan Singha 
„ Lakshmi Mohan Misra „ Ambika Prashad Upadhyaya 

„ Krishnadev Narayan Mehta 

Bhagalpur Division. 

Khan Bahadur Saiyid Muhammad Tahir 
„ Bahadur Saiyid Muhammad Naim 
Mr. Shah Muhammad Yahya Maulvi Mir Faiyaz Ali 

Maulvi Saiyid Moin ud-din Mirza Maulvi Muhammad Umid Ali 
Babu Joytish Chandra Bhattachariya 
Swami Vidyanand alias Bishva Bharau Prashad 
Babu Bhuvaneshvari Prashad Mandal 
Maharig Kumar Chandra Mauleshvar Prashad Singh 
Rai Sahib Kharag Narayan Babu Jogendra Narayan Singh 
Babu Satya Narayan Sinha „ Sukh Raj Ray 

Raja Bahadur Krityanand Singh of ^naili 

Orissa Dn ision. 

Maulvi Shaikh Abdul Majid Babu Robati Kant a Ghosh 
The Hon’ble Mr. Madhusudan Das, c.i.E. 

Babu Birbar Narayan Chandra Dhir Narendra 
Rai Bahadur Harondra Narayan Ray Mahashay 
Chaudhuri Bhagoat Prashad. Samantarai Mahapatra 
Babu Pitbas Patnaik Mahantha Gadadhar Ramannj Das 
„ Rebati Kanta Ghosh 
„ Shankar Prashad Misra 

Raja Rajendra Narayana Bhaitja Deo, of Kanika 
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Chou Nogpur. 

Eh*n &hftdiir Khvoja Mufasnamad Nur 
Rai Bahadur Badha (3obind Chaudhuri 
„ „ Sbarat Chandra Bay Bai Bahadur Gopi Krishna 

Baba C^rkai Prashad Singha Baba Joytirmay Chattel 

Dalu Matiki - „ Shivadas Banaiji 

Komar Thakarai Qrivar Prashad Singh 
Mr. Prasanta Komar Sen Mr. Cyril, Gregory Atldns 
„ Jalian Veith Jamesson „ John Herbert Pattinsyn 
Baba Umesh Chandra Banarii 

Maharaja Babadar Sir Mavaneshvar Prashad Singh, K.C.I.K. 

Mr. Saiyid Hasan Imam, Barrister-at-Laor 

RepreMBlatives of ClasMS sad CommuiuGct. 

Mr. Dhan Basih Panna Ber. Edvard Hamilton Whitley 

Ber. Emannel Sakh Bev. PerciToI Edwin Heberlet 

Mr. Dhanjishah Meheijibhai Madan 

Bai Bah^or Parnenda Narayan Sinha 

Mr. Francies Ernest Lopes Morrison 

Bst. Prittaih Lather Singh Mr. Baij Kath 


BURMA. 

Lieutenant-Governor 

The Hon'ble Sir Reginald Henry Craddock, K.c.s.1,, I.C.S. 

Appointed 15th Fthmcery 1918. 

Official Memben — Coundi of the LieutenantpGovemor. 

Frederick Lewisohn, M.A., i.c.s. 

Bobert Edward Vaughan Arbuthnot, i.c.s. (Vice-President) 

John Mark Somers Hunter '' A. Walter Booth-Gravely, M.A. i.c.s. 
Hebert Edward West Murtiudeil, m.k.san.1. 

William Henry Lawson Cabell, B.A., i.c.s. 

Lieut.-Col. Frederick Balpb Xotbersole, B.A., C.I.B., i.a. 

Hugh liirueat MacCoIl, i.C.s. Peter Edwin Jamieson, B.A., i.c.s. 
Edward Cheke Smalley Shuttlewortfa, c.i.B. 

James MacKenno, m.a., c.i.k., i.c.8 

Non-Offifcial Memben. 

Sir Sao Mawng, K.C.I.B., K.S.M., Sanhm of Yawnghwo 

Iiim Chin Tsong, O.B.E. Jules Emile DuBem, o.&E. 

Dr. San Crombie Po, m.d. Manng Po Tha, o.b.e. 

Sir Abdul Karim Abdul Sbakur Jamal, K.t., c.i.s. 
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Maung NyoD, a.t.h. Franeis Foster Goodliffe 

Dr. Nasarwaiui Nowroji Parakb, L.F.P. ft s., L.M. (Olaa), 

L.S.A, (Lon) 

Bfauug May Gang, m.a., ll.b., Bar-at Law 
Erie Oswald Anderson, c.b.e. Maung Shwe Uay 

Maung Myin Maung Bah Oh Maung Chit Pe 

„ Hla Pe Maung Thin, Bat-at Law Walter Buchanan 


Central Provinces. 

Governor. 

His Excellency Sir Frank George Sly. k.c.i.e., i.c.s. 

Took his seoU on 17th Decmbet 1920, 

Executive Council 

The Hon’ble Mr. B. P. Standen, c.s,i., C.I.E., i.o.s. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Moropant Yishwanath Joshi 

Ministen. 

The Hon’ble Bao Bahadur N. K. Kelkar 
The Hon’ble Mr. S. M. Chitnavis, i.s.o. 

A.— Nominated Memben-Central Provinces Legislative Council. 

The Hon’ble Bao Bahadur B. N. Mudholkar, c.i.i;., President 
Mr. A. E. Nelson, O.B.E., i.c.s. Mr. H. C. Gowan, i.c.s. 

„ J. F. Dyer, i.C.s. Mr. J. C. Evans, i.E.s. 

„ D. G. Mitchell, i.c.s. Mr. F. C. Turner, i.c.s. 

Mr. C. U. Wills, IC..S. 

{II) Non-Officiak. 

Mr. G. P. Dick, c I.E., Bar-at- Law Mr. V. B. Kokre 
„ Neaz-ud-din Khan, Zamindar of Khujji 
Bai Bahadur Sir B. K. Boso, K.C.I.E. 

Mr. Ganesh Akaii Gavne Mr. Kalicharau Ganuji Nondagaoli 
Bao Sahib Keshao Waman Bramha 

B.— Elected. 

Mr. Anandi Prasbad Mr. Saiyid Yasin 
Bao Sahib Nilkanta Bao Kbalatkar Bao Bahadur N. K. Kelkar 
Bao Bahadur Madhu Bao Ganesh Deshpande 
Mr. M. R Dixit, Bar-at-Law Mr. C. B. Parakh 
Bao Sahib Bbagwant Atmaram Dhondgi 
Mr. Pralbad Bamchandra Deshpande 


Ml. Shrihari Deo Bao 
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Mr H. D. Coggan Mr. S. M. Cbitnavis, i.s.o. 

„ Pandey Madan Mohan Chatur 
"Bax Sahib Ajudhia Prasad Bhargav, Bar-st.Law 
Thahur Batan Singh Mr. Magan Lai Mr. Bansidhar Deodhya 
Mr. Kashi Prasad Pandsy Mr. Muhmmad Ahmed 

„ Saiyid Muhammad Saleh, Bar-at-Law 
t, Gajadhar Prasad Jaisval Mr. Bala Prasad Pachoray 
„ Ramprasad Awasthi Mr. Badri Das alias Badri Prasad 

Seth Moji Ijal Bai Sahib Mathnra Prasad, O.B.E. 

Mr. Dewtadin Ojba Mr. Abdul Hafiz Khan, Bar-at-Law 
„ Brijlal Pattak Mahant Bamsahaigarh Mr. Baji Bao Kirtuk 

Sahib Bamchandra Moroshwar Mahajani 
Nawab Mir Medhi Ali Khan Mir Biyayet AH 
Mirza Hussainji Beg Bao Sahib Y. 0. Kulkarni 

Mr. B. A. Kanitkar Mr. J. N. Bodriques Mr. B. B. Jaiwant 
Mr. J. B. Deshmukh Bai Bahadur Ganesh Das 
„ Bam Bao Deshmukh, Bar-at-I^aw 
„ Baji Bao Yeshawant Bao Deshmukh 
„ Dattatraya Krishna Kane Mr. Natesh Appaji Dravid 
„ T. S, Korde Mr. J. B. Sane 

PUNJAB. 

Governor . 

HU Excellency Sir Edward Douglas Maclagan, 

K.r.S.I., K.C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Assumed charge, Srd January 1921, 

Members of the Executive Council. 

The Hon’blo Sir H. J. Maynard, k.c.i.e. 

„ Sadar Bahadur Suiidar Singh, Majitbia, C.l.E, 

Ministers. 

Tho Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Mian Fazli-Hussain 
„ Lala Harakishan Lai 

Member of Council. 

President 

The Hon’ble Mr. M. S. D. Butler, c.i.K., c.v.o.. 

Nominated Members. 

Officials 

Mr, P. J. Fagan, C.S.I., Financial Commissioner, Puqjab. 
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Mr.C. J. Halifax, c.B,R., Financial Commissioner, Puqjab 
„ M. S. D. Butler, c.i.E., C.B.E., c.v.o., 

„ L. French, C.I.E., c,b.e., Offig. Chief Secy, to Gk>vt. Punjab. 
Shaikh Asghar Ali, o.b.e., i.c s., Home Secy to Govt. Punjab. 
Mr. T. P. Ellis, o.b.e., i.c.s., Legal Bemembrancer, Punjab. 

„ E. A. A. Joseph, I.G.S., Secy, to Govt, Punjab, Transfd. Dept. 
Mr. B. T. Gibson, i.c.s,, Financial Secy, to Govt, Punjab. 

Mr. H. W, M. Ives, c.i.e., m.i.c.e., Secy, to Govt, Pupjab, Public 

Works Department, Irrigation Branch. 

Mr. G. Anderson, c.i.e.. Director of Public Instruction, Puiijab. 
„ C. A. H. Townsend, i.c.s., Director of Agriculture, Punjab, 
Col. R. C. MacWatt, c i.e., i.m..s., Inspec. Genl. Civil Hospitals, 
Mr, D. J. Boyd, i.c.s.. Revenue Secy, to Govt, Punjab. 

Mr. E. A. Scott, o.b.e.. Director of industries, Punjab, 

Captain Sardor Gopal Singh, o.b.e., of Bhagowal, 

Sardar Sahib Sardar Gopal Singh. 

Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul Hamid, o.b.k., of Kapnrthala. 

Mr. William Roderick Maepherson. 

Dr. Charles Arthur -Owen, M.n., f.r.c.s. 

Mr. K. L. Rallia Ram. 

Elected Members. 

Lala Uttam Chand, of Lahore. 

Pandit Bhiwani Shankar, Pleader, of Amritsar. 

Lala Atma Ram, of Sirsa, Hissar l)istriet. 

Rai Sahib Panna Lai, of Ainbala Cantonment. 

Pandit Daulat Ram, Kalia, m.b.e., Bar.-at-Law, of Ferozepore. 
Rai. Sahib Thakur Das, of Find Dadan Khan, Jhclum District. 
Rai Bahadur Hari Chand, Hony. Jix, Asst. Commsr Multan. 

Rai Sahib Chaudhri Lajpat Rai, Pleader, of Haiisi. 

Rai Bahadur Risaldar Sarup Singh, of Badli. 

RaoBahadnr Chaudhri Lai Chand, o.n.E., Pleader, of Rohtak. 
Lieutenant Rao Bahadur Balbir Singh, O.R.E., of Gokalpur. 
Chaudhri Bans Gopal, Pleader, of Karnal. 

Chaudri Daya Ram, Bar.-at-Law, of Ambala. 

Mr. Moti Lai, Kaistha, Bar.-at-Law, of Dharmsala. 

Mian Beli Rain, Pleader, of Hoshiarpur. 

Misr Mela Ram, of Nakodar, Julinndur District 
Mr. Ganpat Rai, Bar.-at ijaw, of Lahore 
Chaudhri Kbarak Singh, of ^ipur, Gurdaspur District 
Lala Amar Das, Vakil, of Sialkot. 

Rai Bahadur I^tJa Sewak Ram, Bar.-at-Law, of Gangapur, 
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Maulvi MahsRam Ali. Chishti, Vakil, of Lahore 
Khan Bahadur Khwaja Yusuf Shah, C.I.E., of Amritsar 
Khan Bahadur Baja Muhammad Akbar Khan, of Jhelum 
Mr. Navab Din, Bar.-at-Law, of Sialkot 
Khan Bahadur Mir Muhammad Kban, Vakil, of Simla 
Chaudhri Muhammad Hayat Khan, of Ranhera, 

Khan Sahib Chaudhri Shafi Ali Khan, of Gk>hna. 

Khan Bahdur Rai Wall Muhammad Khan, of Talwandi Rai, 

Fir AkW Ali, Vakil, of Ferozepore 

Chaudhri Muhammad Jamil Khan, of Bahram 

Chaudhri Ali Akbar, of Dhamrai, Qurdaspur District 

Mian Muhammaid Shah Nawaz, Bar.-at-Law, of Lahore 

Chaudhri Nabi Bakhsh, of Fatehpur 

Chaudhari Muhammad Amin, Pleader, of Sialkot 

Chaudhri Ata Ullah Khan, of Kaolu Tarar 

Malik Mahabbat Khan, of Karkan 

Cbaud'hri Ghulmn Muhammad of Parianwali 

Kban Sahib Chaudhri FazI Ali, of ^nala 

Sayad Ghulam Muhammad Shah, of Jabanian Shah 

Malik Feroz Khan, Bar.-at-Law, of Nurpur Nun 

Khan Muhammad Saif Ullah Khan, of Isa Khel 

Lieutenant Sikandar Hayat Khan, of Wah 

Pir Ali Haidar Shah, of Sang Jani 

Malik Karim Ullah Khan, of Darapur 

Khan Sahib Amir Khan, of Chak No. 282 , Gngera Branch 

Khan Bhadur Sayad Mehdi Shah, o.B t)., of Gojra 

Sayad Muhammad Hussain, of Shergarh 

Mian Ahmed Yar Khan, Daulataua, of Luddan 

Sayad Muhammad Raza Shah, Gilani, of Multan 

Sayad Hussain Shah Rajoa. 

Khan Muhammad Abdulla Khan, of Khangarh 

Sardar Allan Khan, Drishak, of Asani 

Sardar Bahadur Mehtab Singh, Bar.-at-Ijaw, of Lahore 

Rai Sahib Chaudhri B<da Singh, of Jatwar, Ambala District 

Sardar Bakhtawar Singh, of Kathgarb, Hosbiarpur District 

Sardar Balwant Singh, of Moron 

Sardar Dasaundba Singh, Pleader, of Ludhiana 

Sardar Kartar Singh, Vakil, of Ferozepmre 



Government of U. P. 

Governor. 

The Hon. Sir SPENCER HARCOURT BUTLER, K.c.s.1., c.i.lc 
Asiumed charge, 3rd Janmrg, 19)!1. 

Membeift 
(fl) Elected, 

Pandit Gobind Sahai Sharma Itai Bahadur Babu Ananda Sarup 
Lala Sheo Charan Lai The Hon’ble Pandit Jagat Narayan 

Rai Bahadur Munshi Rabinandan Prasad Mr Ugar Sain 

Lala Chhail Behari. Lai Babu Brij Nandan Prasad 

Rai Sahib Lala Kisori Lai of Aligarh. Lala Shadi Ram 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru Ghoudhuri Mukhtar Singh Jat 

Rai Sahib Lala Sita Ram Piuidit Nanak Chand 

Thakur Manak Singh Dr. Manohar I^al 

Rao Sahib Thakor Sheo Dhyan Singh Babu Narayan Das 

Munshi Narayan Prosad Aatkana Chaudhri Maharaj Singh 

Rai Indar Narayan Raja Kali Charan Misra 

Chaudhri Sher Sin^ Rai Sahib Babu Daya Shankar 

Chaudhri Sardar Singh Babu Gur Sahai 

Pandit Brij Nadan Prasad Babu Parmeshar Dayal Amist 

The Hon'ble Mr. C. Y. Ghintamani * Babu Gaindan Lai 

Rai Sahib Pandit Gopal Das Sharma Kunwar Nand Lai 

Pandit Bhagwat Prasad Dube Pandit Baibhaddra Prasad Tiwari 
Raja Hukum Tej Partab Singh, of Partabner Mr. Ajodbya Das 
Major Dais Raj Ranjit Singh, O.B.E, Kunwar Anand Singh 

Pandit Radha Kant Malviya Mahant Parmananda Gir 

Pandit Krisna Kaiita Malviya Babu Parsidh Narayc<*i 

Thakur Hanuman Singh Bhaiya Haiiumat Prasad Singh 

Raja Indr^it Partab Bahadur Sahi 

Pandit Baij Nath Misra Thakur Jodh Singh B. Negi 

Rai Bahadur Lala.Ganesh Prasad Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra 
Rai Sahib Pandit Narayan Datt Chimwal 

Sadar Birpal Singh Thakur Rajendra Singh 

Thakur Mashal Singh Babu Sita Ram 

Thakur Keshariya Prasad Singh Pandit Ramsewak Pande 

Maharaja Sir Bhagwati Prasad Singh Bahadur, k.g.i.b., k.b.s. 

Baja Partab Bahadur Singh, o,b.e. Babu Shankar Dayal 
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Bai Bveshar Bali, o.b.e. Saiyid Ka^a AH 

Mirza Mohammad S^ijad AH Khan Saiyid Al-i-Nati 

Saiyid Janab Ahmad Qazi Muhammad Hashim 

Maulvi Shahab-ud-din Kunwar Jamehed Ali Khan 

Kunwar Inayat AH Khan Shaikh Muhammad Yusuf 

Khan Bahadur Chaudhuri Amir Hasan Khan 
Nawab Muhammad Ahmad Said Khan, m.b.e. 

Munshi Ata-at-mand Khan Munshi Zafar Husain 

Mr. Masud-uz-Zaman Nawabzada Muhammiul Yusuf 

Shah Badre Alam Khan Bahadur Munshi Muhammad Ismail Khan 
Mr. Shakir Ali Nawab Ali khan Hakim 

Saiyid Jafar Hussain Mr. Fazlur-Kahman 

Shaikh Saiyid Muhammad alias Maiku Mian 
Khan Bahadur Sardar Bahimdad Khan Mirza Manmud Beg 

M. Muhammad Zahur ud-din Khan Nawab Sadiq AH Khan 

Honorary Lieutenant Shaikh Shahid Husain, o.b.e. 

Raja Saiyid Abu Jafat C.T.E. M. Muhammad Afzal 

Sir Henry John Lndlam Stanyon, Kt^, c.i.E,, v.D. 

Bai Bahadur KanWar Parmanand Raja Shambhu Dayal 

Raja Ragho Prasad Narayan Singh, Rai Bahadur 
Baja Amarpal Singh Rai, M.B.E. Thakur Nawab Ali Khan 

Sir Thomas Smith, Kt., v.n. Mr. S. H. Taylor 

B. Vikramajit Singh Pandit Iqbal Narayan Qurtu 


(/») Nominated by His EscelUncy the Governor, 

G. B. Lambert, i.c.s. H. S. Crosthwaite, i.c.s. 

K. A. H. Blunt, O.B.E., r.c.s. Kunwar Jagdis Prasad, o.b.e., i.c.s. 
A. W. E. 'Standley H. M. Willmott R. Burn, O.S.I., i.c.s. 

Liout.-Colonel J. C. Faunthorpe, M.c., c.n.E., l c.s. 

C. H. B. Kendall, i.as. H. G. Billson L. M. Kayo 

V. N. Mehta, i.c.s. Colonel J. K. Close, i.M.s. 

C. F. dela Fosse, c.i.e. H. M. Leake 

S. H. Fremantle, c.s.i., c.i.e., i.c.s. H. W. Gill 

Raja' Sir Muhammad Tassadduq Ratul Khan, K.c.s.1., 

Babn Durga Charm Banaiji H. David Babn Khem Chand 

W. K. Porter, Bar-at-Law, Femtary to the Leyidatm Vcnmil, 



Chronicle of the Year 

1920 

January 1920 

Chief Eveiatt : — Demonitrationi in Northern India welcoming back the 
Punjab Leaders set free under Royal Amnesty— Ali Brothers start Khilafal 
campaign— Industrial unrest specially in Bombay— Moderate tally under Lord 
Sinha. 

Ist. 1919 sessious of the great Indian National organ ifiations 
continued — The Indian National Congress, All India Muslim League, 
Kbilafat Conference, Home Rule League and other political and 
social conferences held their historic sittings at Amritsar from 
2rith December 1919 to 6th Jan. 1920. Amritsar and liahore in 
high enthusiasm over release of Ali Brothers and Punjab Leaders. 
2n(l. Cable from Fixi Govt, that they have cancelled indentures of 
Indian Emigrants. Lightening strike of Bombay Mill hands for 
increase of wages, ^0,000 men out, 25 Mills closed down, no riot 
or loss of life, demonstrations <|uict. 3rd. Calcutta University 
Convocation opened by Governor Lord Ronaldsbay, the Rector. 
Viceroy presided over second d.iy’s sitting of the convocation on 
5th and declared policy of Govt, in the matter of giving effect to the 
Sadler recommendations. 5th. Hunter Committee began its sittings 
at Ahmedabad to examine and record evidence of official and non- 
official witnesses. — Annual meeting of European Association held at 
Calcutta under Mr. George Morgan, passed anti-Indian resolutions 
praising and exonerating Dyer, O’Dwyer, I^ord Chelmsford and 
officials concerned in perpetrating the horible atrocities of the Punjab. 
6th. Congress Sub-committee on Punjab Massacre issued com- 
munique on the rejection of Lord Hunter of their proposal to lead 
non-official evidence to be tendered by the great Punjab Leaders 
since released from imprisonment. — President, Central Khilafat Com- 
mittee, Bombay, cabled to Secretary of State pressing Kbilafat views 
and asking same to be placed before Paris Peace Conference. 
7th. Lightening strike of N. W. Railway employees at Saharanpur 
demanding increase of w’ages — Anti-Turk campaign opened by London 
Urns in its columns, strongly objected by Mr. Amir Ali, P. C. and 
other Moslems in England. 8th. Conference of European Chambers 
of Commerce of India and Qeylon opened at Calcutta by Viceroy with 
a long speech urging joint co-operative action in matters of after- 
war trade^political colour given to the meeting by several speakers 

5 
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attacking the Iiidiani maliciously and congratulating Viceroy on hi« 
fateful Punjab policy. 9th. Hunter Committee at Ahmedabad ex< 
amined M. Gandhi and bis secretary, doctrine of Satyagraba explain- 
ed by tbe Mabatma of wbiob the significance fell flat on Lord 
Hunter and his European Colleagues. — Arrival of Aii Brothers at 
Delhi. Delhi citisens to a man rose and gave them a magnificiently 
brilliant reception, Hakim Aimsl Khan on behalf of Delhi presented 
them with an address of welcome after their release from cruel interr 
ment and for entry into Khiiafat work ; purses of 100 pieces of gold 
Mohurs were presented. Whole town illnminatod, enffabm in their 
honour. 12th. Annual Meeting of Indian .Science Congress under the 
presidency of Sir P. C. Roy opened at Nagpur by I.t.-Governor Sir 
Benjamin Robertson. President in his speech strongly criticised 
policy of Government of not allowing Indians to enter higher services 
which bad stifHod Indian aspirations in science and strangled many 
brunches of Indian industry. — Mr. Bhurgi engaged in Khiiafat work 
in Europe cabled from Paris that Mr. Montagu was fighting at the 
Allied Peace conference for the Khiiafat cause against enormous 
odds. 14th. Sanction by the Sec. of State for construction of the 
Sarda-Kichha canal at cost of about Rs. 2 crores was announced. 
15th. Hunter Committee sat at Bombay for a few hours and then 
closed its work of public examination of witnesses — Sir M. O’Dwyer, 
•his Secretary Thompson and the Knight of Tiwana were left to be 
examined in camera as they were unwilling to give evidence 
in public. 16th. The Rt. Hon. Lord and Lady Siuhu with 
Mr. B. N. Basil arrived from England and were received on landing 
at Bombay by all the leading men. Receptions, public welcomes, 
ban(|uets were lavishly showered upon Lord Sinha and addresses 
were presented by the Municipality and other moderate public 
bodies. — Ijord Sinha delivered his message to his countrymen. 
18th. Lord Sinha and party arrived at Calcutta and was given 
a rousing reception at the Howrah Station by prominent 
Bongal Moderates, B^jas and Zamindars ; public reception at College 
Square was foiled by a counter demonstration led by Congress- 
men, nationalists and students carrying Home Rule and nationalistic 
banners and flags denouncing Ijord Sinha’s pro-official anti- 
nationalistic speeches. 19th. All India Khiiafat deputation headed 
by DjtsAnsari and organised by the Ali Brothers received by the 
Vieeigyi^at Delhi Memorial setting forth Khiiafat claims at length 
preieqOid'to which Viceroy gave unconvincing and half-hearted reply. 
20|^^KslilnilMto issued by the Khiiafat deputation deploring tbe 
awddotol thci Vieiooy and his Government as unsatisfactory and 
oats morp Otating the minimum demand.— Mill strikers at Bombay 
Btdl hbldint out sinee 8nd now becoming restive and riotous. 21gt* 
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SitNarayan Cbandavarkar as president of the Labonr settlement 
committee requested Governor of Bombay to intervene in thn 
Min dispute and call a Bound table conference o( MiU-owuers and 
labourers and appoint a Commission of enquiry. Disturbances ap- 
peared in BomUy created by small riotous bands of Mill-hands— 
Gandhi-Barnes correspondence on Indians in African Dominions 
published. 22nd. Bombay Mill strike getting worse. Mr. Joseph 
Baptista, chairman of the strikers association, appealed to Governor 
for intervention. — Bombay Govt, cancelled all executive orders under 
the defence of India Act under which many people were interned 
for political action and 76 political prisoners were released under the 
royal amnesty excepting the Savarkar brothers. 23rd. The first 
joint session of the All-India Industrial Conference and Commercial 
Congress held at Bombay under the presidency of Sir Fazulbhoy 
Curimbhoy, delegates from all over India including Lala Harkisheu 
LaJ and Lala Duni Chand of Lahore were assembled. Important 
resolutions were passed (see A. R. 1920) notably one on fiscal 
and exchange policy of Govt, of India.— First aerial mail carried 
by an aeroplane loft Karachi for Bombay reaching Bombay just after 
10 hours.— 24th. First Lawyers’ conference opened at Madras 
presided over by Hon. S. Srinivasa Iyengar. 27th. Government of 
India resolution on the steps to be taken to give effect to the recom- 
mendations of the Calcutta University Commission 1919 was published. 
Drastic changes were proposed but without adequate financial basis. — 
Government of India correspondence with Nepal Durbar subsidising 
the latter to the extent of Rs. 10 lakhs per annum published ; 
object being to secure against frontier, Bolshevik and Afghan inroads 
with the help of Nepal truops in view of incalculable help rendered 
by latter in late var and the cancellation of Afghan subsidy and 
consequent loss of Afghan friendship. 28th. Grant of ten King’s 
Commission in the Indian Army to Indian officers specially mention- 
ed in the despatches during the war was announced. 29th. Sir 
Benjamin Robertson, Lt.-Governor of C. P. deputed by Government 
of India to press the remedy of Indian grievances in South Africa 
before the South African Commission of enquiry, left Bombay on his 
mission. 30th. Imperial Legiiative Council 1920 opened by the 
Vioeroy at Delhi with a long inaugural speech. — Mr. Sinha's Kesulu- 
tion, offering thanks to His Majesty for his Royal Message of 23rd Dor. 
last on the passage of the Reforms Act, was sidopted by the Council 
with ringing cheers. — India office published in England Punjab 
Government’s report on the Disturbances of 1919 on the eve of the 
reopening of Parliament thereby creating a prejudice in favour oi 
the Puqjab officials. This report was submitted to the India 
Oovernment on October llth last and received by the Sec. of 
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Sti^te in Daeenber I6tfa — complete aeoreoy being muntained in the 
meanwhile. 31sL Financial Relatione Committee to advise on 
financial relations between the Oovt. of India and the local Govt, 
under the Reforms Schema appointed with liord Meston as Chairman 
and Mr. Charles Roberts and Lt Com. £. Yonng as members. 

February 1920 

Chief Events Eachanfe and Currency ProUem— Imperial Legislative 
Councili impoitaiit bills introdnced and discussed— All India Rhilalat 
Cmderence at Bombay— Khilalst meetings all over India. 

IsL Report of the Exchange and Currency Committee issued 
^ with a strong Indian Minute of Dissent by Mr. Dalai, the Indian 
Member. The chief recommendation of tbo Committee, viz., ten 
Rupee to Sovereign was accepted by the Government, Mr. Dalai’s 
recommendation of a Fifteen Rupee Sovereign and coinage of 2 
Rupee silver cotYis rejected (for the Reports see Register 1920, 
Part iii). 2nd. The Great Bombay Mill strike lasting for full 
1 month ended ; loss owing to strike estimated at Rs. 9 erores. Sir 
N. Cbandavarkar, president, Labour Committee, called upon the 
men to resume work accepting the Millowner’s terms meeting most 
of the complaints of the workmen excepting strike-pay. 3rd. Punjab 
Government announced that 639 out of 734 political prisoners sent to 
gaol during Martial Law administration of 1919 had been released. — 
Mission of Lepers Conference opened at Calcutta, Sir H. Wheeler 
presiding — strong Committee formed to solve the Leper Asylum 
problem. Sir Ijoonard Rogers and Rev. Oldgrieve, the prime inspirer, 
delivered appealing addresses. 5th. Mass meeting of Tirhoot 
Tenants held at Madhubani under Nawab Serfraz Hussain Khan 
and led by Swami Vidyanatida. Intense discontent and unrest 
had for some time past been going on owing to oppression of 
Zainindars and apprehension ‘caused by the introduction of the 
Bohar Tenancy Amendment Bill 1920 in the B & 0 Legislative 
Council. Strong resolution was passed urging the postponement 
of this bill till the Reformed Council and seeking help of M. 
Gandhi and other leaders to help the oppressed tenants. 6th. The 
Imperial Council Colonisation Committee eat at Delhi to examine 
the colonisation scheme proposed by the Guiana and Fiji Deputations 
(see p. 300). 7th. Governor-General, South Africa, cabled to inform 
that the Asiatic Enquiry Commission, which was to go into 
the question of Indian settlement in South Africa, had been appointed 
with Sir ,1. Lange as Chairman and would likely begin work by end 
of March. (See p. 305) lOth. Despatch of Gevernmeuc of India 
to ^retary of State dated 26 June 1919 outlining proposals for 
amalgamating the 3 Fpesideucy Banks issued after being kept so loi^g 
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i secret, as Indian interests as held by the shareholders could not be 
given voice to criticise, llth Imperial Council Colonisation Com- 
mittee issued its report recommending the scheme of colonisation 
proposed by the Deputation but subiect to proviso that 3 persons 
should be deputated by Oovt of India to investigate conditions ol 
Indians at Guiana and Fiji. — Strong protest meeting at the Calcutta! 
University Institute with Sir P. C. Roy in the Chair against the 
Oovt. of India Resolution of 27th January, re the changes 
in the Calcutta University which Government proposed to do 
by executive order; meeting urged that legislation regarding 
Calcutta University should he postponed to be introduced in# 
the forthcoming Reformed Bengal Council and expressed keen 
disappointment at the Govt, resolution deviating seriously from the 
recommendations of the Sadler Commission (see Register 1920). — 
Riot at Fiji of Indian Settlers mercilessly quelled by military fire. 
12th. Special meeting of Bank of Bombay shareholders under Sir 
T. Birkett held to approve Presidency Banks Amalgamation 
Scheme and to empower Directors to take necessary steps thereto ; 
stormy scenes owing to Indian members headed by Mr. Bomanjee 
opposing the motion, alleging sacrifice of Indian interest and Indian 
shareholders being kept in the dark, ended in chairman ruling out 
all Indian amendments and arbitrarily declairing resolution passed 
but on poll being demanded, be hastily dissolved the meeting amid 
confusion. Similar though less coufused scenes at the Calcutta 
meeting. 14th. Jhallianwalla Bagh, Amritsar, actpiired for the 
nation by the National Congress at Rs. 5'4 lacs ; memorial with a 
suitable inscription to be erected by Indian Nation at cost of 10 
lacs to be raised by voluntary contribution to perpetuate the memory 
of the thousands of innocent boys, girls, women, the agerl and others 
butchered by General Dyer on the Baisaki day 1919.— Second 
Sindh Khilafat Conference held at Larkana under the president- 
ship of Pir Saheb of Jhando with some 15.000 representatives of 
Hindus and Moslems declaring alligiance to Khilafat and expressing 
utmost concern for the Holy places. I5th. Third sessions of the 
all-Jndia Khilafat Conference at Bombay held with M. M. 
Chottariy, Chairman of ahe recepticn Committee and Hon. G. M 
Bhurgri, president, (see p- 158) 19th. Lahore Citizens’ Mass 
meeting at Bradlaugh Hall under Pandit Rambhuj Dutt to 
protest against the action of the authorities in falsifying the 
Royal Amnesty by not releasing many political prisoners of 
the Martial Jjaw Regime of the Punjab in 1919. — Sensational mass 
meeting held at Trivandrum to protest against new reactionary re- 
gulations proposed by the Dewan for the Travancore Assembly ; 
by Ooverimient order the demonstration was suppressed.— -In th^ 
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Imperial CouDcil, Delhi, Mr. Kbaparde’a resolution on Beform Aet 
elicited the fact ;that the new Reform Rules under the Aet 
are being drawn up by a secret Committee of Moderates and 
Europeans with the total exclusion of the Nationalist party (p. 248) 
20th Lala Lajpat Rai landed at Bombay after 10 years spent in 
America in the cause 'of the Motherland. Meetings, banquets, 
fetes, all over Bombay in his honour. — Manifesto issued by Khilafat 
Conference re the Khilafat claim and reiterating the minimum 
demands issued. 21st Madras public meeting in Gohhale Hall to 
welcome Mr. S. lyyengar on his re-entry into political life after 
resigning his Advocate-Generalship, Mr. V. P. Madhaba Bow in the 
Chair. Mr. lyyengar declared *‘1 cannot have one foot on the 
Congress and another foot in some Conference”— Children Welfare 
Exhibition at Delhi opened by Lady Chelmsford. — The famous 
AHpur Bomb Case deportees, Bariudra Ghosh, Hem Dass and 
Upendra Baneijee, arrived at Calcutta from the Andamans 
being released under the Royal Amnesty.— 23rd. Grand 
reception held in Calcutta and ovation given to M. Gandhi and 
released Punjab Leaders (Kitcblew, Satyapal, Harkissenlal, 
Duhichand, Rambhpj Dutt) and addresses presented by the 
citizens of Calcutta.— Bombay Chamber of Commerce protest to 
Government of India against exchange policy adopted from the 
Currency Committee recommendations and condemning this policy to 
be oau je of alaraiing disl jcation of import and export trade. 24th. 
Bombay Indian Merchants Chamber offer prize of 100 £ for beat 
monograph on tee Currency problem to counteract the anti-Indian 
report of the Currency Committee of the Government of India. 
26th. Debate in the House of Commons on the future of Turkey 
led off by Sir D. Maclean ; Prime Minister made an important 
statement as to why the Turks were thought fit to retain Constanti- 
nople. 27th. The Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau’s strong 
representation to Goveri-ment of India on currency Committee Report 
which was condamned as “most unsatisfactory.” They noted that the 
predoniinant interest of British and London Bankers have weighed 
agains . Indian Currenc/, securing a one-sided report.— Amritsar 
citizens sent r.'.eroorial signed by all the gentry of the town, big 
and small, to the Yictroy requesting His Excellency to extend 
Royal clemency to Bugga and Ratan Chand and others under death 
sentence. 28tb. Bengal Provincial Khilafat Conference held at 
Town Hall Cah utta -attended by all leading Moslems and Messrs 
Sankat Ali, Kitcblew, Abdul Bari and others from up-oountry, 
passed strong rosolutio i that if Khilafat demands are not complied 
with moslems rill find ir difficult to keep secular loyalty intact, and 
proposed 19 hjurcb to bu the 2nd Khilafat day, a day of Hartal, 
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Chief ETento.*— Imperial Budget of India— All-India Khilafat agitation- 
Khilafat deputation in England— All-India Hartal— H ndu-Moalem fusion— 

let. Imperial Budget of India published and presented by 
Finance Member to the Imperial Legislative Council, chief features ; — 
(l) exorbitant Military charge, (2) abolition of Excess Profits tax, 
and (3) new rate of income tax. 2nd. Lahore meeting under Lala 
Goverdhandas strongly protesting against anti — Turk crusade started 
by Archbishop of Canterbury and other prelates in England. 3rd. 
Lord Meston mot leaders at Madras to arbitrate between 
Brahmins and Non-Brahmins as to the number of seats in the 
Madras Legiiilative Council to be reserved for the latter ; 
leaders of Brahmins and Non-Brahmins present their case, 
the latter demanding 42 out of fiG seats. 5th. Press Association 
meeting at Bombay under Sir Narayati Ch.indavarkar passed 
resolution moved by M. Gandhi asking Government to repeal 
Press Act and extend Royal amnesty to all Newspapers and 
Presses. — Bengal and Bombay Chambers of Commerce (European) 
sent message to Viceroy and Secretary of State denouncing the 
anti-Turk crusade carried on in England and pressing the just 
claims of Indian Moslems in the matter. 6th. Information leaked 
out of the Allied Council that the British Government had 
decided to order British Military and Naval forces to occupy 
Constantinople though on 2.^ih February last Mr. IJoyd George 
announced in H. of C. that Constantinople i^^ould bo loft to the 
Turks; intense Moslem commotion in India. 7th. Khilafat 
Committee formed at Patna under Mr. Hassaii Imam. — Central 
Khilafat Committee accept Calcutta Khilafat Co.iference resolution 
that 19th should be 2nvl Khilafat day. 9th Mahatama Gandhi 
issued his first Non-co-operation manifesto subject to noii-l>oycott 
of British goods if Khilafat and Punjab wrongs are not speedily 
removed. lOth. Allied Supreme Council issued a communique 
announcing that it had considererd the measures which were 
being taken to ensure protection of Armeriians in Turkey and 
the disciplinary occupation of Constantinople. 11th. in the Lords 
liOrd Curzoti made a statement regarding the Armenian Massacres 
and admitted that the Ameniaiis were not such innocent lambs 
as some suppose, and that they were being supplied by arms by 
the allies to revolt against Turkey. 12th. Address presented to 
H. H. the Aga Khan by Central Khilafat Committee ; in reply he 
said that situation was very serious as the Turks as a race were 
going to bg exterminated by the last 10 years* war and now the 
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Arabs are incited to revolt. He appealed for strenous agitation 
and for funds to close up the ranks of Moslems. — Aligarh, Amritsar 
and Nagpur mass meetings in support of Khilafat — Moslem feeling 
against Riga of Mahammadabad for not joining demonstrations 
whole-heartedly. 13th. Raid by C. 1. D. and armed Police on the 
Calcutta Khilafat Committee’s and “Mahammadi” Office ; several 
Khilafat literatures taken away. 14th. Punjab Muslims of rural 
and martial classes addressed Lt. Governor on the Khilafat wrongs ; 
address forwarded to Viceroy with request that it might be brought 
to the notice of the King-Emperor. ISth. Delhi Khilafat meeting 
under Mr. Kidwai to protest against anti-Turk crusade and 
fanatical outbursts against Islam of the Christian Churches in 
England led by Lord Bryce and Archbishop of Canterbury ; president 
declared that things had then gone so far that nothing remained 
for them but to take up M. Gandhi’s programme of non-co-operation — 
Demonstration by strikes of Tata Steel Works at Jamshedpur 
dispersed by military tire killing 10 and wounding 25.* 17th. Khilafat 
deputation in England received by the Premier ; Mr. Mahommad 
Ali presenting his case Mr. Lloyd George gave disappointing reply. 
18th. Sir D. Tata, Sir D. Sassoon, Messrs Billimoria and Samaldas, 
directors of Tata Steel Co. arrived at Jamshedpur and issued 
notice duminding unconditional return of the men by 20th 
morning, compliance with which will bring out their decision 
as regards the concessions asked. 19th. Deputation of Strikers 
representatives received by Sir Dorab who made a feeling and sym- 
pathet’e reference to the affairs of 15th. and expressed bis intense 
grief ; as regards European employers against whom strikers complain. 
Sir Dorab stated that their aim was to employ them for the time 
being till Indians can replace them. — Second Khilafat day and All* 
India Hartal observed by complete stoppage of all work, fasting, 
prayer and Khilafat meetings all over India, special feature being 
Hindus taking a prominent part in the proceedings as Moslems. — 
Mr. Gandhi’s massage to countrymen that if Khilafat propaganda 
fails, revolution may come in. — Nawab of Rampur, the native place 
of the Ali Brothers, suddenly arrested Irsbad Ali and other relatives 
of the Alia at Rampur with no cause shown. — 20th. Tata men return 
to work, strike ended, 25% permanent increase given instead of 
10% bonus, men satisfied.— I^ord . Meston arbitration award of 28 
out of 66 seats to Non-Brahmans gave great shock to latter for even 
the Govt, of India in their despatch of 2Srd April 1919 to the Sec. 
of State gave .10 seats out of 61 and Governor of Madras recom- 
mended 50% for the non Brahmans. 21st Poona Sarbajanika 
Sabha celebrated its Jubilee on completion of its fiftieth year 
under liOk. Tilak. Iiectnres and addresses for next four days. 
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22nd. First All-India Labour Conference held at Madras (p. 82). 
23rd. Sir Ashiitosh Muklieiji, Senior Judge. Calcutta High Court, ap 
pointed to act as Chief Justice me Sir Lancelot Sanderson granted 
furlough. — ^Essex Hall Khiiafat Meeting held under the auspices of 
Anglo-Ottoman Society under the presidentship of Mr. Pickthall. 
26th. Congress Sub-Committee on Punjab enquiry issued its report 
on the disturbance of 1919 in 2 big volumes ; the report came to strong 
conclusions regarding the guilt of the Punjab officials from Lt. Gov. 
O'Dwyer downwards, and also of the Viceroy and Govt, of India, 
who deserved to be impeached but the commissioners purposely 
refrained from advising impeachment because they believed that India 
can only gain by waiving the right (see p. 73). 27th. Govt, of 
India announced formation of Indian Wireless Telegraph Board. 
29th. Third Sitting of the Indian State's Subjects Conference at 
Ajmeer under Kai Bahadur Jumadal. 3lst. Revd. C. F. Andrews 
arrived from S. Africa after placing his statement on the Indian 
question before the South African Asiatic Commission, the posi- 
tion of Indians in S. Africa was grave owing to intense racial ani- 
mosity in the Transvaal. — Governor- General commutes Death sen- 
tence upon Bugga, Ratanchaud and Mandhar Singh to transportation 
for life. 


April 1920 

Chief Eventr.— National Week and Satyagraha Anniversaiy 6th to 13th. 
Bombay, Punjab and Bengal Provincial Conferences— Khiiafat agitation— 
All-india Protest meetings in view of revelations of Congress Committee 
Report on Punjab. 

1st. Value Payable Port instituted between India and Kiiglanrl, 
2nd. Bombay Provincial Conference at Sholapur under Mr. N. C, 
Kelkar ; stormy scuffle between extremists and moderates ending 
in latter's defeat (see p. 92). Punjab Provincial Conference at 
Jullunder under Lala Harkissen Lai ; strong resolutions uiging 
impeachment of Viceroy and punishment of Punjab ofKcials passed 
(see p. 89). 3rd. Bengal Provincial Conference at Midnapore under 
M. Fazlul Haq (see p. 98). 6th. Satyagraha Anniversaiy Day and 
Indian National Week begun and continued till the 13th to com- 
memorate Jballianwalla bagb massacre and Punjab atrocities of 1919. 
— AH India Hartal and closing of shops observed. Meetings held 
at many places to collect subscriptions to the Jhallianwalla memorial 
fund. 7th. First Firman issued by H. £. H. the Nizam disapprov 
ing the Khiiafat propaganda and ordering, that all Khiiafat resolu- 
ions to be moved at any meeting in H. E. H’s dominions as well 
•s the meetings, should be first approved of by H. E. H’s Govt— 
Moderate Gofiference at CalcutU Indian Association held to enter- 

6 
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tain Lord Siiiba and Mr. Boao on tbe eve of their departnre to 
England for the Reform Buies Committee — Lord Sinha delire^ 
fighting party speech in support of Moderate politics and denouncing 
the extremists. 9th. Gtorernment of India despatch to Secretary of 
State of 25 March 1920 on Burma Reforms published for information. 
12th. Pundit Malaviya at the Jubbulpore District Conference 
strongly deprecated advice of Lord Sinha in his speeches to break 
the country into the factious camps of extremists and modertes and 
urged that disunion would spell catastrophe to the country. — Arrival 
of Afghan delegation under H. E. Mohd. Tarsi Beg on Indian 
frontiers for preliminary pourparleurs r« Afghan treaty of friendship. 
16th. Indo-Afghan Conference opened at Mussoorie. 18th. Insult 
olTered to several Indian ladies by a Euiopeati Military 
officer near Hatras who entered at dead of night a 2nd class 
compartment reserved for ladies, got the Indian ladies down 
inspite of the protests of the Railway officials and occupied the 
compartment all to himself. 19th. Deputation of East African 
Indians along with Sir J. D. Rees, Com. Wedgwood, Sir Bhowan- 
agree and Sir K. G. Gupta waited upon Mr. Montagu and Ijord 
Milner in England and urged equality of treatment for Indians in 
East Africa and for a Commission of enquiry. — Report of the 
Imperial Preference Committee of the Imperial Ijegislative Council 
recommendin. opening up and examination of Indian Tariff 
question was issued (.s«e pod). 25th. General meeting of tbe Sindh 
Provincial Congress Committee under Mr. G. M. Bhurgri ; animated 
discussion by members on the Programme or Council election. 
26th. Serious train collision at Newa Newada Station (Moradabad) 
rosultiug in over 100 deaths and several hundred wounded. 
28th. Air Ministry of the British Government made a gift of 100 
Aeroplanes to India in order to help opening up aerial navigation in 
India. 29th. Indian Khilafat Delegation headed by Mr. Muhammad 
Ali addressed the members of the Edinburgh Indian Association at tbe 
Association Hall, George Square ; Mr. V. K. P. Nayagam presided, 
Mr. Mohamed AH in the course of his speech remarked that the 
masses of Great Britain were very sympathetic towards the Khilafat 
question but it was unfortunate that the Big Three are having the 
say in the matter. But whatever the ultimate decision of the 
Big Three may be, the Indian Moslems will know no peace till their 
religious neutrality is assured.— Report of the Financial Relations 

Committee under Lord Me^n published (see juBt II, ) 

30th. Report of the Chemical Services Committee issued ; it recom- 
mended the. creation of an Imperial Indian Chemical service and 
of a Central Imperial Chemical Research Institute at DehraDun 
and several Provittcial Raseareh Ipstjtotea ; main ohjeot'being to ftm 
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empIoyeBent f<» high placed Englishmen in the exploitation of India’s 
material resoorees ; Dr. Sir P. C. Coy gave a strong minute of 
disseut pointing out how detrimental to Indian inteiests these 
recommendations were. 

May 1920. 

Gliei Events.— Tuikish Peace Treaty— Motiemr Outbusls— Adoption oi 
Noa<o*operation by Khilafat Committee— Reiorm Rules published— Hunter 
Report and Despatches. 

7th. Long correspondence between Mr. Montagu and Mr, 
Horniman over Mr. Montagu’s calumnious utterances in the II. of 
regarding Mr. Horniman ’s deportation for which the I tter demanded 
open trial, closed by the refusal of the Secretary of Siate to take any 
action. 11th. Turkish .Peace Treaty as drafted by the Allies 
handed over to Turkish delegates in Paris. 12th. All India 
Khilafat Committee meeting held at Bombay to deliberate over 
M. Gandhi’s Non-co-operation project which was eventually adopted 
(See p. 103). 13th. Sir J. C. Bose formally admitted to the fellow- 
ship of the Royal Society (F. R. S.) 14th. Turkish Peace Terms with 
the Viceroy’s message to Mabomedans published, (See p. 185.— 192); 
followed for the next few days by indignant outbursts of Moslem 
feeling from every part of India and denounced by every 
Indian newspaper and political party including Hindus, Sikhs, 
and others. 15th. Govt, of India published new rules for the 
Legislative Councils, Imperial and Provincial, under the new 
Reform Act (See part II). 16th. Death of Dr. M. N. Ohdedar 
at Lucknow, a prominent nationalist and Congressman. 17th. 
C. P. & Berar Provincial Conference at Saugor under Dr. 
B. S. Moonjee, who declared that all political power was unreal 
unless accompanied by control over Military. 18th. Message to the 
Sultan of Turkey by the Khilafat Deputation in England praying 
that he may stand true by them and appealing His Majesty’s 
response to the claims of the Moslem world, asserting, “Islam 
to-day stands solidly by your side as it has never stood since 
the last of the Khalifa Rashidsen passed away”. 20th. First party 
of emigrating Moslems (Muhajariii), 22 in number, left Peshwar 
for Kabul in protest against Turkish Peace Terms which were 
against the tenets of Islam. 21st All India Mahratta Gonfereuce 
held at Parel, Bombay under Mr. K. Jadav who deprecated in his 
address the movement amongstMahrattas for Communal representa- 
tion. 23nL Home Rule League Annual meeting held at Poona under 
Mr. Tilak, when the Secretary laid the report of the year’s work. 
26th. Hunter Report along with Despatches of the Government of 
India and the Secretary of State published ; regarded by Indians 
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of all sh^e of opinion as dictated by racial biaSi vbolly disappoitotirig 
and whitewasbing tbe criminal actions of tbe Punjab officials, 
exonerating tbe Viceroy, tbe Lieutenant Governor and tbeir 
Governments of all blame and praising tbeir conduct. 26th. 
Central Kbilafat Committee mass meeting at Bombay adopted 
non-co-operation as the only means now loft to Moslems (see p. 193). 
M. M. Cbotani, president, and others renounced titles as the first 
step towards non-co operation — the «d tn/erm report of tbe South 
African Asiatic Commission recommending speedy repatriation of 
Indians published (see p. 309). 30th. All-India Congress Com- 
mittee met at Benares on this and following day to consider the 
grave situation in the country owing to the highly unsatisfactory 
and partisan Hunter Report and Government of India’s and 
Secretan' of State’s despatches on same, based on palpable racial 
discrimination, and the unjust Turkish Peace Terms threatening 
religious feelings of Moslems ; heated debate on non-co-operation 
which was left over to be decided by a special Congress to be held 
in August (see p. 105). 31st. All-India Conference of the Depressed 
Classes held at Nagpur from previous day under Maharaja Kolhapur. 

June 1920 

Chief Events.— Joint Hindu Moslem Conference at Allahabad adopting 
Non-co-operation meetings all over Indie — Notice to Viceroy on Non-co- 
operation to be launched from 1st August— Khilafat agitation continued. 

1st. Mysore li^onomic Conference opened ly Sirdar Kantra,j 
Urs, the President. — Joint Hindu .loslem Conference at Allahabad 
to consider next step to be taken in the Kbilafat cause ; anxious 
deliberations continued next day when Non-co-operation was 
unanimously adopted to be put into !■ rce after a month’s notice 
to the Viceroy. 2n(l. H. li. Nizam’s firman banishing a number 
of his^ subjects joining Khilafat agitation. 3r'i. British Congress 
Committee ipet at Kingsway Hall, London under Dr. Clarke 
to ^ consider the Hunter Report ; resolutions passed expressing 
indignation and terror at the massacres and atrocities and urging 
Goverumeiit to do justice, to recall Viceroy and bring incriminated 
officials to book. 5th. South African Government announced its 
intention of repatriating Colonial Indians as recommended by the 
Asiatic Coffim’ssion. 7th. Poona Deccan Sabha i>assed resolution 
denouncing Majority Report and demanding that the 

oriuiinal Punjab Officials be brought to justice. 8th. Moulana 
Mahmadul Hussan of Deoband landed at Bombay after an exile 
of internment of nearly six years in Egypt and M jta, and was 
given a rousing ovation by Moslems. 9tli. Sir H. Wadya, 
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President; Deccan Ssbba, Poona, cabled to speaker House ot 
Commons re Hunter Report urging that pruddhce and Justice 
alike demand that iniquities and indignities should not only be 
censured and condemned, but should receive fullest punishment they 
merit.— Sir Michael O’Dwyer wrote notorious letter to Morning 
Post, blackmailing Indian members of Hunter Committee and 
Mr. Montagu. — Conspiracy in the Al Nazir Office at Lucknow to 
implicate M. Abdul Bari and other Khilafat Workers in sedition, 
detected. 10th. Sir Dinsha Wacha, President, W. I. National 
Liberal League cabled to Reforms Committee, England, deplor* 
ing that Sir Michael O’Dwyer and Govt, of India have been 
praised rather than censured in the Hunter Report and related 
Despatches. — N. W. Ry. strike at Jjahore and other places ended 
after 48 days, authorities agreeing to strikers’ terms and under- 
taking to re instate the seven dismissed strike leaders. 12th. 
National Liberal Federation meeting held at Calcutta under Mr. 
(now Sir) S. N. Banerjea ; strong resolution passed condemning 
Hunter Committee Majority Report (.See p. 108 .) I3lh. Indian 
Women’s University at Poona thankfully accepted Sii Vithaldas 
Thackersay’s gift of 15 Lakhs Rupees in memory of his mother. 
16th. Secretary of .State sanctioned scheme for enlargement of 
Burma Council to 30 members pending introduction of Burma 
Reform Bill in Parliament. 17th. Lightening strike of 17,000 
employees of N. V/. Ry at Ijahorc on authorities trying to evade 
terms of last settlement. 18lh. Punjab Provincial Congress 
Committee cabled to Secretary of .State strongly condeming 
Hunter Report and connected dcspatchet.. 19th. Gqjrat Sabha 
Ahmedabad, cabled to .Secretary of State condemning Hunter 
Report. — Indian Merchants Chamber wired to Government of 
India strongly protesting against the unlimited sale of Reverse 
Councils, entailing a loss to the country of 30 Lakhs pei* diem. 
.2l8t. Madras Provincial Conference held at Tinnevelly under 
Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar and adopted nou co-operation (see p. 98 ). 
22Dd. Delhi Home Rule League and Provincial Congress Commit- 
tee meeting under Dr. Ansari repudiating Hunter Report and 
connected papers. — Khilafat Message signed by 90 Moslem leaders 
to the Viceroy inviting him to join and lead the non-co-operation 
movement in common cause with the Moslems and in the alternative 
declaring withdrawal of co operation with Governrient as from 
August 1st next. (.See p. 196 ). 24th. M. Gatrlhi addressed 
letter to Viceroy on the Khilafat i]uostiou a,jainst the Peace Terpas 
(see p. 198). 24th. Labour Conference, England passed resolu- 
tion a Punjab affairs urging recall of yi -sroy, impeacbmert of 
O’Dwyers and punishneiii to Punjab c.liciaie and ex.'resSed stirow 
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and synpatby for tbe Puiyab martyara. 28tli. Two bundred 
Irisb soldiers eottaposing 1st cannkogbt ifongers at Jollaader infused 
to serve and laid down arms to make common cause with tbeir 
people at borne. 

July 1920. 

Chief Event* Dyer Debete in the Common*— Lerd Finley'* motiea 
m the Lord*— Mehaieiin movement— Govt, of Indie Draft Rule* parsed by 
Parliament. 

let fieport of the Conference of Directors of Industries under 
Sir Thomas Holland held from 12 to Hth April last published.— 
Secretary of State’s sanction of the Grand Trunk a Canal project at 
a cost of Ks. 309 lakhs for construction of Canal twenty two and 
half miles long from J^ranagore in Calcatta to Eulti. 2nd. Bombay 
Presidency Association meeting under Sir Narayan Chandavarkar 
to consider Hunter Beport ; passed strong resoutions condemning 
the Majcsrity Beport, urging recall of Viceroy and punishment of 
Punjab Ofiksials. 6th. Murder of two Mahiyarins at Kacha Qhari 
near Peshwar by British Troops during a fracas between a party 
of Mahsjarins and British troops. — At the International Seaman’s 
Conference at Genoa, Indian Delegates attending. 7th. Army 
Council decision regarding General Dyer issued (see p. 477). 
8th. Dyer Debate in the House Oi Commons (see p. 478). 
9th. Mahajariii Party of 600 men and 200 women and children 
leu l-y Mr. Jan Mahomed left Larkana, (Siiid,) for a Hijrat to 
Afghanistan.— Joint Committee on Indian Beforms issued First 
Beport on Government of India Beform Buies. 13th. Miss 
Florence Holland of Mussorie opened a Dyer Appreciation fund. 
14 A. liord Milner, Colonial Secretary, in the House of Lords 
supported Anti-Indian policy of Government in British East Africa. 
— Mr. Montagu stated in the H. of C. that Gandhi’s activities rs 
non-co-operation are thoroughly mischievous. 15th. Colonel Frank 
JohnM>n, Martial Law Administrator of Lahore in April 1919, made 
striking speech at the Annual meeting of tbe European Association, 
Bangmn, denouncing the Secretary of State for his Punjab Despatch 
and tae Indian extremists and emphasising that he and General 
Dyer saved the Punjab. 16th. Maharaja of Mysore transferred 
Rupees Thirteen lakh.i due from the British Government to the 
Britirk treasuiy as a ci.ntributioh to the cost of tbe war. — Govem- 
meht of India issued n itification announcing appointment of new 
Executive Council wi(h Mian Mahomed Shafi and B. N. Sarmaaa 
Indisn Members. — ^Enrr pean Association, Calcutta, cabled to Engldnd 
ceiolation supportiic Geneval Dyer’s murderous action at Amritsmr 
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and denouneiug action of the Army Council. 1 8tb. The Council 
of the AU-Ifidia Muslim League met at Lucknow and passed a 
number of Resolutions relating to the Turkish Pcfio^e Terms, Hunter 
Committee Report, Rules under the Ref orm Act 1919, demand 
for the withdrawal of Indian forces from the Middle East and to 
hold a special session of the League in Calcutta in September. 
19th. Lord Finlay in the H. of L. brought up a motion deploring 
the conduct of General Dyer^s case as ui^ust to him and estab* 
lishing a dangerous precedence ; prolonged debate in the House 
for two days after which Lord Finlay’s motion was carried by 
a mtdority and Government defeated (see. p. 553). 2 let. Delhi 
declared to be proclaimed area under the seditious meetings Act. 
22nd. European Association Cable to Indo-British Association, 
London, expressing satisfaction at the Dyer debate in the Lords. 
23rd. H. E. the Viceroy received the East African Deputation at 
Simla and after a very sympathetic hearing assured them that he 
would support equal rights and citizenship for Indians in all crown 
Colonies and protectorates. — Government of India Draft rules 
presented to the H. of C. and passed.— 24th. Sheriff of Calcutta, 
Mr. D. Pickford, issued an appeal to drop the acrimonious Dyer 
Controversy maliciously started by the European Association. 
— A party of 150 Mabajarins left Lahore for Afghanistan. 26th. 
Karnataka Non-Brahmin Political Conference at Hubli, Sir T. 
Chetty presides. — House of Lords passed Government of India 
Rules with modifications as accepted by the House of Commons 
on the 23rd. — Indo* Afghan Conference at Mussoorie closed. 27th. 
Karnataka Non-Brahmin Social Conferonoe at Hubli ; H. H. the 
Maharaja of Kolhapur presides.— European Association wired to 
Government of India expressing anxiety for the coming Hartal on 
the Ist August and urging preparations to meet the situation. — 
Council of European Association start a campaign to erect a 
memorial to General Dyer. 29th. Great banquet and dinner to the 
Indian Princes in London under the Presidency of Mr. Montngu ; 
felicitous speeches exchanged ; Lords Curzon, Crew, Mr. Churchill 
and other cabinet members taking part. 

August 1920. 

Chief Events — ^Non-co-operation in progiett— Death of Lok. Tilak— 
Lord Sinha Governor — Midiajarin exodus broke down'-lmp. Legislative 
Council, Simla Session. 

1st. Third Ehilafat Day observed all over India by all round 
Hartal — Death of Lokmanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak in the early morn- 
ing at Bombay. — M. Gandhi, Mrs, Sarala Devi wrote letters to the 
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Viceroy renouncing titles etc. in view oi Non-cooperation, followed 
by similar renouncement by other Non-co-operators. — ^Tilak 

funeral procession at Bombay attended by huge concourse of several 
lakhs headed by all the great Indian leaders; Lala Lai pat Rai 
delivered funeral oration. 2ndL Condolence meeting all over 
India in honour of the late Lokmanya Tilak and Tilak-Memorial 
fund started everywhere. 3rd. The Staieman of Calcutta wrote 
an insulting and savage article on the late Lok. Tilak; people of 
Bengal boycott the paper. — Demonstrations all over Bengal against 
the Statesman's atrocious calumny ending in bonfires being made of 
paper— Requisition of seventeen Indian members of Bombay Council 
to be allowed to move a resolution recording regret at the death of 
of Mr. Tilak rejected by Governor. 4th. Mahajarin movement 
spreading very rapidly ; 3500 reached Jalalabad, 10,000 Jamrud and 
.6000 ready at Peshwar. 6th. Collector of Dharwar, Mr. Emanuel, 
wrote to the Municipal President to enquire whether the Municipal 
Schools were closed in honour of the late B 6. Tilak whom 
he iusuled by calling “notorious unrepentant criminal”; great 
agitation on this insolence. 7th. Decision announced that the 
request of the Central Khilafat Committee to send deputations 
to all Islamic countries could not be complied with. 8th. 
Punjab Provincial Congress Committee meeting at Lahore, Lala 
Harkishen Lai presides, the principle of Non-co-operation as 
a legal and constitutional weapon for securing the rights of 
Indians was unanimously accepted. — Central Khilafat Committee 
wired all over India exhorting non-violence in speech and action in 
the All India campaign of non-co-operation.— Late Lok. Tilak’s 
ashes conveyed to Allahabad and consecrated to the Ganges, 
procession followed by Hindus and Moslems of the town. 9th. 
Governor, E. Africa announced his Indian policy allowing franchise 
only to two Indians but maintaining the other iniquities against 
Indians. — Late Lokmanya Tilak's Sradh and mourning processions all 
over India, .Hindus having their ablutions; condolence meetings held. 

I Ith. Government of India communique issued on the Maha- 
jarin movement ; Amir of Afghanistan having forbidden entry of 
more emigrants the Mahajarin had to come hock amidst coufusion 
and severe hardship. 1 2th, Monster meeting of Hindus and Maho- 
medans on the Beach, Madras ; Mr. Gandhi explains the principle of 
non-cooperation. — Appointment of Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru as a 
third Indian member to the Viceroy’s executive council* announced. ' 
15th. Bengal Provincial Congress Committee meeting at Calcutta: 
the principle on non-co-operation with some modification accepted. 
16th. Bombay Provincial Congress Committee meeting at Bombay, 
the principle of pon-oo-operetion accepted by majority.— Appoint* 
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of DOW PMvtaoMl OoToman nndar tho now UrfonM Aot 
■MWaaoad ; Lord ^nha baeamo Gtovarnor of Bikor and Oriaaa. — 
UrtSoulul Ali wrote to the Afghan envor that the Oaotni 
KhSafat CSommittae had in ita meeting of 10th Angnat raaohred 
tOt control Hqrat noremant and begging aanatanee. l7Ul. 
Boifil Proolamatioa iaauad announcing postponement of Prince of 
Walao' visitt H* & U. the Duke of Cannaught to coma in Deoembn 
to inengurata the new Reformed Counoils.— Messrs Oandbi, Saukat 
AU toured in Madras Presidency on non-eo operation campaign. 
2 (Ml Imperial Ijegisiative Council, Autumn Session, opened at 
Simla with a long introductory Speech Viceroy. 21st Jalliaii- 
wala Bagh finally purchased for the Nation Rs. 6,60,473. 
23nl. Ijala Lajpat Rai, President elect of National Congrera 
issued appeal to the Moderates to Join the Calcutta Congress. 
26tb. Mr. R. W. D. Willoughby, Magii-trate of Kheri, U. P. mvr« 
dered by two Mahomedan fanatics crnelly. 27th. Gujrat political 
conference at Ahmedabad under Mr. Abbas Tyabji who declared 
that non>co-operation was the last and legitimate resource for the 
weak nation . against tho strong. 28th. 12 Indian Moderate 
members of the Imperial Council issued manifesto deprecating the 
non-co-operation movement. 29th. Mr. S. N. Banneijea replied 
to Lala Lajpat Rai’s letter to Moderates stating bis inability to join 
Congresa owing to aeoeptanco of non co operation being a foregone 
conclusion. 30th. Bombay Public meeting of 20,000 Hindus and 
Muslims under Dr. Kitchlow reiterated the usual non-co-operation 
and other Kbilafat resolutions and cabled to Zaglonl Pasha eongra- 
tiUating Egypt on attaining independence. 

September 1920 

Special Setsioiis of the Indian Nrlional CongrcH, Muslim League, and 
Khilalat Conference at Calcutta— Resolution on Puniab disallowed in the 
Imperial Legistative Council — Maniiesto issued by non>co-operaton— Congiesa 
Sttb-Comaaittee report on the Draft instruction to the Non-co-operatioa 
resolution ittued. 

4dl. Speciid Session of the Indian National Congress at 
Calcutta with Lala Iji^jpat Rai, President and Mr. B. ChaA-ravarti 
as Chainnan of the Reception Committee, held mainly to consider 
the adoption of M. Gandhi’s non-co-operation campaign, (see Part 
ill) Stn. All India Kbilafat Conference, speeial session, at Calcutta. 
€^. Speeial Congress, Calcutta, Sir A. Chaudhury moved resolution 
on the Punjab Enquiry Reptwts which was passed. 7th. Mr. A. F. 
Whyte appointed first President of the Imperial Tjegislative Council 
under the Reform Act. — Special Session of the All India Muslim 
League at Calentta with Mr, M. A. Jinnah, President. 8th. BanquM, 

7 
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At the Savoy Hotel London, given in honour of Lord Sinhc, 
presided by Mr. Montagu and attended by many M.P’s and Jndiani. 
Mr. Montagu paid tribute to the seifleu devotion of Lord Chelmsfoid 
in governing India and Lord Siuba accepted the compliments paid 
to him by Mr. Montagu and said “that all classes of people from aU 
inrta of India” rejoiced at his Governorship — statements laughed 
nut by Indians as utterly false. — special Session of Congress, Calcutta ; 
historic debate on M. Gandhi’s non-co-operation resolution ; heated 
debate on .Mr. B. C. Pal's amendment supimrted by C. K. Das and 
others. 9th. Maharaja of Bikaner appointed his son the Lt. 
Maharaj Kumar as the Chief Minister and Picsident of the Cabinet. 
lOth. Non-co-operation resolution passi'il by huge majority, after 
the original resolution of Mahatma Gandhi had been toned down by 
the introduction of the adjectives ’* Progressive and Gradual” in the 
Subjects Committee ofthe Special Congress, 14th. Noii-eo-opcratioii 
in the Imperial Legislative Counril. If. K. the Viceroy having dis- 
allowed a resolution on the Punjab, all other Indian memhers with- 
dii'w till if ve.iohitions and iili.-itained from the council : Commotion in 
the country over \ iocroy s foolish action. — Mon'blo Mr. Patel resigns 
seat in the Imperial Council following Congress non-co operation 
creed. 15th. Pundit Moti Lil Nehru, Mr. George Joseph and 
many other Congressmen who voted against non-co-operation in the 
Calcutta Congress issued manifestos accepting the Congress Creed, 
though against their personal cciivictioii, resigning their titles and 
honours. 16th. Imperial Legislative Counril under the old Miiito- 
Morley Scheme closcil — Now Coiiiiril under the Keform Act to open 
next at Delhi on February 15 ) 21 . 19th Congress Democratic 
Party of Western India issued manifesto stating that over .'>0 
Council memk'rs ami proinincnt men of their party had decided 
to boycott the Coiiiic!l. 20th. Government of India issued 
communique on tho a|ipoiiitmeiit of a High Commissioner in 
London under the new Keform Kules ; Sir William Meyer 
the first nominee, to enter o i his duty on Ist October. 
21st. Rotary Club Dinner at Calcutta, Mr. (now Sir) S. N. 
Biinncrji delivered a magniloquent oration on the moderate — 
Anglo-Indian euMe and sqijosted tea parties, evenning parties, and 
dinner parties to bring the relation betw'een tho two races closer, 
and strongly advocated this sort of co-operation to comlnt the 
iion-co-oiieration movement. 23rd. First batch of Indians number 
ing 5)5 repatriated from South -Africa arrived in Bombay. 25th. 
Judgment of .“Not guilty” passed upon the 2 Privates of Pesbwar 
who had brutally murdered 2 Mabaiarins at Kacha garhi on 8th. 
July ; the facts are the Privates insulted party of women Maheqarins 
am) Ifabiballa. another Mahi^arin, .having interfered the Privates 
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with their sepoy shot them dead and brutally mutilated their body : 
the general Court-Martial that was held acquitted the accuted. 
26th. Congress Sub-committee consisting of Gandhi, Nehru and 
Patel issued its report with regard to the draft instructioua 
on the Non-co-operation resolution of the Congress; this reitort 
eousidered by the All-India Congrets Committee on 2nd October 
at Bombay (p. 129). 30th. Esher Committee Report on Indian 
Army Reforms published ; it recommended expansion of the Army 
in India to serve Imperial interests (see part 11) 

October 1920, 

Chief Events Non-co-operation activities in Northern India— Punjab 
and Aligarh Student — upheaval Trade union Congreas at Bombay. 

2nd. All India Congress Committee met at Bombay under 
Pandit Nehru to consider Non-co-operation Diaft Rules of the Sub- 
committee and other matters (See p. 1*21^).— I.oinloii /////»•’ 
stringent criticism on the Ksher Report stroni:l.y roiidcnuiii i; the 
policy of the Indian Army being controlled by the Army- head- 
quarters of England and attacking Mr. Montagu for having given his 
consent to the Report without consulting Parliament. — IiK’ian 
Merchants Chamber^ Bombay at its annual general meeting under 
Mr J. B. Petit condemned Government Currency Policy, Reverse 
Council sale and restrictions of Gold import as ha\ir)g been the cause 
of enormous loss to India and expressed the opinion that no wonder 
under such a Government self-respecting people had to adopt non- 
co-operation. 3rd. All India Home Rule League meeting under 
Gandhi at Bombay changed its constitution ; its name alter«l t i 
“Swaraya Sabha” and its object extended beyond article 1 of tl * 
National Congress. — Communique issued by the Secretary of State 
that he had not yet considered the whole of the Ksher Report and 
that there is really no intention of parting with the constitntioi 
supremacy of the civil power over the Military. 4th. Khilafal 
Delegation to Europe under Mr. Mahomed Ali returned to Ik nibay. 
7th. White Paper published giving opinions of Provincial (Govern 
mentfl and public bodies concorning financial arrangements ]>etwei‘M 
central and provincial Governments under the New Reform.® Bill ; 
Government of India declaring that income tax must remain 
absolutely an Imperial revenue. 11th. Political Conference held at 
Moradabad under Pt. Nehru atttended hy all prominent V. P. 
liCaders ; iion-co operation resolution explained by M. Gandhi passed. 
12th. Gandhi and Ali Brothers at Aligarh lectured on non onera- 
tion ; students took up the cry, left the College and demanded ;t.s 
patioiialisation ; panic amongst the College authorities and trustees. 
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ChMdhit AK Brothan, Pnndifc Nalum and othar laadan an 
tour iq aorthani India eatrying on tha BOD-oo<»paiation eampaign. 
20di. II. Gandld at Lahora eonfarring with atodanta about non-ao” 
opatation. Lahore atudent upheaval ; atudanta airuck wbolaaala 
following uon-ao-opemtion and demanded nationaliaation of their 
Collegea. 23nL Colonel and Mra. Wedgwood landed in Bombay 
to attend Nagpur Congress and to obtain first hand information 
of the political situation of the country. 24th. Students of Islamia 
and Dayanand schools AmrUsar and Sikh students of Khalsa 
College joined non-co-operation, left their College and demanded 
their College to be nationaliaad. 25th. Punjab Government issued 
communique forbidding bolding of meetings other than election 
meetings in Amritsar and Sheikhupnra districts — Annual meeting 
of Western India National Liberal Association held at Bombay under 
Sir D. Wacba ; resolution passed against non-co-operation. — M. 
Gandhi issued bis famous letter to Mr. Jinnah and other Home Buie 
seeeders explaining that he did not make a fetish of British connec- 
tion. 26th. It was announced that the Army in India was being 
re-organised into four Commands. 27tk. Meeting of Trustees of 
Aligarh College to consider the students’ demand, majority against 
nationalisation (see p. 121). 29lh. Inauguration of National 
University at Aligarh. 30th. Meeting of Council of National 
Federation held at Bombay under Sir Sivaswamy Iyer ; string of 
resolutions on non-co-operation, Ksher report and current topics passed 
(seep. 1.3.3). 31st. The first All India Trade Union Congress 
held at Bombay under the Presidency of IaIu l.ajpat Bni (see 
part Iff) 

November 1920 

Chief Eventi. — Non-coH)peration growing in volume— Amritsi r, Eensret, 
bahore students strike- -Ag'tetion {gainst Fsher Report. 

3r<l. Messrs Gandhi, .Saukat Ali, Nehru and other leaders carrying 
on non-co-0(>eration propaganda in the Bombay presidency for this 
and tbe following few days. 4th. Army Committee of the House 
of Commons passed resolution that part five of Esher Report should 
lifl forthwith adopted in \iLW of ' the spirit of unrest and dissatisfac- 
tion in both armies in India— Aga Khan’s strong letter in tbe 7tmes 
denouncing Britains Military policy in the Middle East as revealed 
in tbe Esher Report which will imperil political situation in India 
and jeopardise the reforms. 6th. Government of India issued 
communique on non co-operation pointing out tbe dangers and 
throwing the whole burden of combating it on the Moderates ; 
public apprehension that (his was a move on the part of the Govern- 
ment towards repression soon to follotv. 8th.- At the invitation 
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dt Bmum Hindo Uiiivenit]r atadents, Dr. Anaui and Pundit Nehru 
lilted Benaiea and gave addresses on non-co-operation. 9th. 
Colonel Wedgwood addressed Lahore Citisens at Bradlaugh Hall 
and said **that it was the duty of every man and woman in the 
country to do everything in his or her power to secure Home Buie”, 
and referring to non-co-operation said “the people who ask you to 
eo-operate with them must first begin to co operate with you’’ 
lOth. Injunction obtained by the Buckingham Mills, Madras, on 
Mr. B. P. Wadia and eight labour leaders on allegation of inducing 
strike ; all hands went on strike in protest of this capitalist outiage. 
1 1th. Armistice Day observed throughout India by a cessation of 
all work, spe^h and locomotion for two minutes at 11 a.m« 1 3th. 
Informal meeting of the Punjab Legislative Council at Government 
House, Lahore, when Ilis Honour Sir Edward Maclagan gave a long 
lecture on co-operation and the present deplorable political 
atmosphere of the country. IStk. First National College of the 
first National University opened by Mahatma Gandhi, the 
Chancellor, at Ahmedabad, with Mr. Gidwani as Principal and 500 
students. — Benares students upheaval ; at a students meeting Prin- 
cipal King of the Engineering College having insufted the non-co- 
operation lecturers the students went on strike in protest and adopt- 
ed Non-co-operation on the exhortation of Mr. Mahamad Ali. 16th. 
Benares Hindu University strike continued for 10 days ; congratu- 
latory letters sent to Aligarh and Ahmedabad. 17th. The District 
Magistrate of Amritsar prohibited the holding of a Home Rule 
Conference on November 19, 20, and 21 and vhe presentation of an 
address to Col. Wedgwood on the Jalliiuiwala Bagh. 19th. 
Govt, of India replied to representation oi Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce that they saw no hope of improvement of the exchange 
crisis and had abandoned sale of Revese Councils — 2nd. All-India 
Ulemas Conference opened at Delhi under the presidency of 
Maulana Mahamadool Hassan. 20th. General Sir Charles Monro, 
Commander in Chief of India, retired and sailed from Bombay. 
Lord Rawlinson, the new Commander in Chief took over charge.-— 
Convocation of the Allahabad University opened by Chancellor Sir 
Harcourt Butler, the L-6, who w^arned the students against the 
non- co-operators, who >verc, he said, their enemies. 2l8t. Large 
public meeting of Indians in British East Africa threatened to start 
a non-co-operation campaign if their grievances were not redressed 
22 ik 1. Dislocation by non-co-operators of Khalsa College, Amrit- 
sar — 12 Professors resigned in a body for failure of the authorities to 
nationalise the College and give up Government aid, College closed 
down.— Nominations and elections to the new Reformed Council 
begun in various parts of India. 23rd. 2nd. Political Conference 
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of Delhi-Ajmere-Miiiwtra Province under the presidency of ManlaiM 
Mahomed AH— Particulars of the CSannaught Bangers mutiny at 
Jullunder issued in an Indian army order. 25th. Report of Indian 
delegates to the International Financial Conference at Brussels 
published (See p. 402). 27th. The Imperial Citizenship Awocia* 
tion of Bombay wired to Sir George Barnes, Commerce Member, 
Government of India, on the differential treatment to Keniya Indians 
by the Keniya Government. 

December 1920 

Chief Events. — Election fiasco at Calcutta Colleges— Railway Woihman's 
Assodation meeting at Allahabad — The Indian National Congress, Muslim 
League, Khilalat Conference and students Conference at Nagpur— National 
Liberal Federation meeting at Madras. 

Ist. Aligarh University Act brought into force. Raja of 
Muhammadabad being the first Vice-Chancellor. 2nd. Injunction 
granted for Buckingham Mills, Madras on Mr. B. P. Wadia and 8 
other Labour leaders made permanent by Madras High Court : great 
strike of Mill hands at Madras continued for a month against this 
order,— Non-co-operation in British East Africa ; Mr. A. Vishram 
member. East African Legislative Council, resigned in protest against 
racial discrimination in that colony. 4th. Election fiasco at 
Calcutta ; stud-Mits of the City and S. C. College left in a body for 
being insulted oy the Police in the College premises during election 
taking place there. 5th. Lord Sinha arrived in Bombay from 
England and was received by congratulatory addresses from the 
moderate organisations. 6th. Government of India communique 
issued on the reorganisation of and recruitment to the Public 
Services (see part II). 7th. Extensive strikes in many Schools in 
Rangoon seven-.I of which were closed down. — Bombay University 
•SpeciiJ Convo nation conferred Honorary Degree of D. L. on Lord 
Sinha, Sir Narayan Chandavarkar, and Sir Chimanlal Setalvad. 
8th. Tilak >Iabavidy<alaya, a national school, opened at Poona 
by Mr. C. V. Vaidya. 9th. Khilafat National Volunteer Corps 
disbanded at Delhi. 10th. Bombay Presidency Association wired 
to Sec, of State and the Viceroy protesting against Esher Report.— 
Conimunique issued ai houncing that Mission to Kabul was being 
arranged to cm.cbide a treaty of friendsinp and peace with Amir. 
11th. Mr. Ben Spoor, delegate from the Tiabour Party, England, 
to the Iiidia.i National Congress reached Bombay and was. 
received by Congress, Lome Rule and Labour leaders of Bombay. 
14th. First general meeting of Railway Workman’s Association 
held at Allanabad nrder Mr. Jones, the president ; resolution 
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passed threatening dislocation of work by end of month if demands 
not met. 18th. The Personnel of the new Executive Councils under 
the Reforms Act of the Provincial Governments announced. 20th. 
Royal Instruction issued to the Governors of the Provinces with 
regard to the working of the Reforms — Summary of charfges in the 
financial relations between Central and Provincial Governments with 
Sec. of State’s assent published. 2l8t. Punjab University Con- 
vocation ; Sir J. Maynard delivered Convocation Address. 22nd. Dr. 
Tej Bahadur Sapru took over charge as the now third member of the 
Viceroy’s executive Council. 25th. All India Students’ conference 
opened at Nagpur, Lala Lajpat Rai presided' 26th. Indian 
National Congress opened at Nagpur under the Presidency of Mr. 
Vijiaraghavachariar (See. Part III). 27th. Government of India 
despatch to the Secretary of State declining acceptance of Lord 
Milner’s decision on the position of Indians in East Africa, published. 
— Indian States Conference at Nagpur ; resolutions passed urging 
Indian Rulers to introduce responsible government in their states. 
29th. National Liberal Federation of the Moderate Party opened 
at Madras under Mr. C. Y. Chinlainoni (see Part 111). — All India 
Khilafat Conference opened at Nagpur under Mr. Abdul Kalam 
Azad (see Part III). 30th. New Congress creed adopted by the 
National Congress, Nagpur ((>. V, Part 111).— All India Muslim 
League at Nagpur under Dr. M. A. Ansari, President (see Part HI). 
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Arrival of Congress Dentation 

bn January 15th the members of the Congress Deputation to 
England fh connection with the Reforms Bill returned to India and 
landed at Bombay. Under the joint auspices of the Indian Home 
Rule League Bombay Branch, the Bombay National Union and the 
Bombay Provincial Congress Committee, a public meeting was held 
on January 16th to accord public reception to the returned members. 
Lokmanya Tilak presided and the General Secretary, Mr. Patel, 
was requested to make his statements about the work done in 
England. Mr. Patel in the course of his speech said, — 

"1 feel very strongly that there is need for continuous, persistent 
and vigorous propaganda in Engaiid and America. No doubt the 
British Committee has now become the executive of the Congress. 
But unless we have our own men on the spot to guide and supervise 
the work of that Committee, I am afraid, no useful purpose would 
be served. We have been maintaining that institution for about 30 
years. I found very few people in England had heard the existence 
of that institution. Some people know something of the Indian 
National Congress, but comparatively few only know anything of 
the British Committee. I note with satisfaction that the Amritsar 
Congress has resolved to establish a permanent mission for its own 
propagandist ^^ork in England and elsewhere and appointed a Com- 
mittee to work out the details. 

Regarding his work in England, he said : — ‘‘Most of the members 
of the Deputation left for India early in November to be in time for 
the Amritsar Congress. They directed me to stay on till the Bill uas 
through and I did so. My principal duty was to see that the 
Congress view was represented before the Joint Committee which 
had not till the/i completed its labours and before* the House of 
Commons when the Bill was discussed there. It was an open 
secret that the only member of the Committee who sympathised 
with the Congress demands was Mr. Spoor, I, therefore, kept 
myself in constant touch with him noting the deliberations of 
the Committee. I passed hours and hours with him, read to 
him s^ch literature as I had and explained to bi.s s.itisfaction 
the jubiice of our demands. He then consented to move before 
the Joint Committee all the amendments which I had prepared 
on the lines of the Delhi Congress Resolutions. He did so and to 
his great regret and surprise he found that be was in a minority 
of one. He was however, so convinced about the justice of our 
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demands that he expressed his willingness to move similar amend- 
ments iA the House, on the Bill as revised by the Joint Commit- 
tee, and asked me to interview other prominent members of his 
Party and explained our case to them. This I did and 1 am glad 
to say, successfully, in fact I fully explained our case to almost all 
the prominent members of the Ijabour Party. 1 thou prepared draft 
amendments and sent a copy to every prominent member of the 
Labour Party. I requested Mr. Spoor and two or throe others to 
convene a meeting of their Part> to consider those amendments. 
At that stage it came to my knowledge, and I mention it with 
very great regret, that Mrs. Besant exerting herself to induce 
the Labour Members to support the Bill as revised and not to give 
notice of any amendments. 1 do not desire at present to say any- 
thing more beyond mentioning this fact, regarding the diilicultics 
I bad to cope with in carrying out the mandate of the Congress. 
All is well that ends well and I am glad to say that the Executive 
of the Labour Party met and decided to move our amendments 
in the House. 1 might mention here that 1 tried some members of 
other Party and the only member whom I could conviiif'e was Mr. 
MacAllum Scott. He gave notice of our amendments after I had 
four interviews with him, at two of which he took full instructions 
in support of them. 1 then interviewed every member who had 
given notice of any of our amendments, and gave him instructions 
and supplied him with materials. 1 was asked by sorae.of. them to 
prepare notes on amendments. Thereupon such notes weft ’ptopar- 
ed oil all our amendments and a copy supplied to every member who 
had given notice. The Bill was discussed in the House of Commons 
for throe days and the Congress case wag fully represented. 1 bad 
been fortunate enough to get a seat under the Gallery, from where 
I could not only hear the debate properly but also give instructions 
on points raised in the d^bjito. Members moving amendments 
were so well posted with details that occasions for such instructions 
during the debate wore very rave. As an instance of such instruo 
tions, I should like to quote one. During the clobato on Mr. 
MacAllum Scott^s amendment for transfer of all subjects other 
than Ijaw, .lustico and Police in the Presidency of Bombay, 
Commander Ken worthy asked Mr. Montagu who was repaying, 
whether the Government of Bombay itself had not recommeiided 
the transfer of land Kevenue and Irrigation. This iiuestion was 
asked on my instruction. Although not a single aiiicndnicut was 
adopted by the House, the discussion has, in my opinion, served, 
very useful purpose. Several points have been cleared ui) and 
statement of the position of Governmeut on important points have 
been elicited 1 will take some other occasion to state them in 
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detdll. But one or two of them are so important that 1 should 
uke to mention them now. It was generally believed that the 
Provision in the Bill for the appointment of a Commission at the 
expiration of ten years meant that there would be no change in the 
interval. The debate on the point which was raised by the amend- 
ment of Mr. Spoor elicited veiy useful reply from Mr. Montagu. 1 
will quote that reply in Mr. Montagu’s own words 

*‘If there is any remarkable ami unforeseen ilevelopmcnt in the Imlian con- 
dition in the short space of ten years, liecaufn; ten years is a very sliort time, 
my Hon. friend is quite wrong ; it tlocs not tie the hamls of l*iirliamrnt in any 
way whatever. There can always be a Commission appointed in the interval. 
What this act says is that there must ho. a commission appoint'd at the end of 
ten years It doi’S not and cannot mean that in no circums- 

tances \\hatever will there U* an investigation.” 

“It was also beliovod that the list of transferred subjects as 
finally settled by the Joint Committee was unalterable for a period of 
ten years. The debate on the motion of Commander Kenworthy that 
the diarchy should come to an end at the end of six years elicited the 
following reply from Mr. Fisher on behalf of Government : — 

“May I |K)inl out that there is nothing in the Bill which prevents reviftiou 
taking place Ufore ten years Itut tluTc must be a mvision at the expiration 
of ten years. If it l»e tvui* that great progress will )»e made and if it bccoiiies 
obvious tliat the transferred subjects are being handl’d wisely and cffetitively 
to the satisfaction of thr liulian population by the liulian ministers, thi n there 
is uo(»bstacle to a revision at an earlier jierifMi than ten years.” 

'‘Similarly during the debate on Mr. Spoor’s motion for the 
transfer of all subjects other than Law, Justice and Police in all the 
Provinces, Major Barnes asked the Govoriimcnt whether it was 
not possible within the ten years before the Statutory Commission 
sat to extend the list of transferred subjects, and Mr. Montagu’s 
reply was “Certainly.” It was also thought that the recommenda- 
tions of the Joint Committee prevented any change in the franchise 
proposals as now settled. In the debate on Mr. Spoor’s motion on 
clause ^1, Sir J. D. Kecs stated that the Government of India could 
make changes in the franchise. It was also made clear during the 
debate that the rules under clause 1 and clause 7 would be consider 
cd by the Joint Committee and submitted to the House of Commons 
for atlirmativo resolution. As I have just said there are several 
matters on w^hich important statements have been elicited during 
the debate, and I do not proiwse to worry you by referring to them 
on this occasion. I do not also desire to refer to the debate in the 
House of Lords on this occasion. 

“My work being over and before leaving for India, I once more 
interviewed the j .ominent members of the Labour Party and re- 
quested them to officially declare their syuipathy and support to 
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India’s claim to complete solf-goveriimont and in the continuance of 
our struggle for its achievemont. Result was the message t! at Mr. 
Henderson road and the Labour Party approved at a*Farewoll Dinner 
ill the House of Commons on the 18tli of December 1919, 

“Let us recognise the good (toints in it and act as responsible 
men in those spheres of Government where responsibility is entrusted 
to us, and let us also utilise the other venues whore wo have no 
resi^usibility for the purtwscs of propaganda and agitation. liOt 
ns not cease agitating for, as Col. Wedgwood stated “ if agitation 
ends the Act supervenes,” Before I resume my seat I should like 
to express my sincere gratitude to Mr, Khaparde, Dr. Sathaye and 
Mr. Horniman who have given mo all possible facilities and help in 
carying out the work, after your Chairman and other members 
of the deputation left for India.” 

Lord Sinha’s Arrival 

Of] January IGth Lord Sinha arrived in India and landed at 
Bombay* Great as >vas his fame abroad, the reception that was 
accorded to him was in tune with his achievements. Emperor, 
Statesmen, Princes, Ministers of England and Presidents of the 
two greatest Republics, France, and the United States, before 
them all Lord Sinha not only carried himself high Init also the 
name of his Country amongst the nations of the World. During 
his two day’s stay in Bombay, almost all the gr:* it political bodies. 
Princes, commercial magnates and politicians, joined together in 
feteing and welcoming him and giving joyous banquests in his 
favour. His presence infused new life into the gradually dying 
race of Moderates who now came forward agrin to start their 
campaign of cooperation with the Government. The rou.ung 
reception and the universal cordiality showered on his lordship 
all round, however, for once tempted him into an uii judicious 
excursion into the iield of Indian politics, before he had time to 
use his plummet. In all his speeches ho poured forth his grateful 
heart in paying glowing tributes lo Mr. Montagu and Lord Cheims- 
ford, at that time the worst hated man in India, and laboured 
much in reiterating what India had got by the now Refoims. 
There was not even a passing reference in his speeches to the 
Punjab and the wrongs from which lacerating Indian feeling was at 
that time suffering. The effect of this false s: .p and seL-absorption 
was soon seen in the countiy. From a rousing reception from 
every body at Bombay, be landed a few days after into a storm 
of abuse at Calcutta. 
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Lord Sinha’s Message 

To an Associated Press representative, at Mr. S. R. Bomanioe’a 
residence on Jan. 16th Lord Sinha said : I am glad to find that all 
shades of opinion in India are agreed as to the necessity of working 
the Reform Act which is just passed in a spirit of harmony and 
co-operation. 1 cannot help thinking that, in view of this, it was 
unwise, and to my mind unjust, first to say that the Act does not 
satisfy the legitimate aspirations of the Indians, and secondly, to 
threaten further agitation. To my mind the best agitation for the 
purpose of increasing the sphere of our responsibility would be to 
try and discharge in a manner most satisfactory to the people of 
India, the responsibilities which are now proposed to be devolved 
upon us. Let mo illustrate this by a concrete example, t will 
assume that the Local Self-Government, lilducation and Sanitation 
will become the transferred subjects. They are all important and 
will tax our energies to a very great extent. Instead of diverting 
our energies in asking for other subjects, like Law and Order, to be 
immediately transferred, I venture to think that it is part of wisdom 
to begin from now to formulate our policy with regard to each of 
those subjects, Local Self-Government, Education and Sanitation. 
How are we going to find finance for them ? In what directions can 
wo expand them 1 Probably, a survey is necessary in addition to 
what has already been accomplished by the Local Governments. 
We shall have to begin to carry out that policy early next year. Ai 
we ready with any ? 1 think not. It will, therefore be a waste of 
energy of which we do not have superabundance, to .>ogin agitation 
for the purpose of obtaining control over the departments of law 
and order. I mention this merely as examples. They can be 
multiplied ad infinitum. This is the message which, above all, I 
should like to send to my countrymen all over India. Let us begin 
to work. That will be our agitation, and do not let us continue to 
talk which may end in nothing, and which will probably do us a 
gxOat deal of harm. 

Lastly, I venture to remind my countrymen of His M...;csty’s 
appeal for co-operation. Without it, the Act will be more a pap- r 
constitution and the goal will be farther than ever. This I know, 
that so far as Parliament is concerned, they will not look with 
favour upon any alterations proposed before the next Statutory 
Commission investigates the whole subject matter. After all, even 
if we have to wait for another period of 10 years, it is not such a 
very long time in the life of a Nation. The eyes of the world will 
^ upon us. They will watch wiih interest bow we succeed in work- 
in the constitution which is now ours. It is my firm belief that 
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if we do. net succeed in working the Act effectively, wo shall not 
retain the sympathy of most, if not all, who helped us in the 
past. 

Welcomed by the Moderates— Tribute by Sir D E. Wacha 

Thd same day was a gathering of members of the Western India 
National Liberal • Association and friends at the Ta} Mahal Hotel 
for welcoming Lord Sinha, when Sir Dinshaw Wacha, on behalf 
of the Association, eulogised the services rendered by Ijord 
Sinha in the enactment of the Reform Act which Sir Dinshaw 
referred as a Charter of Liberty, monumental and epoch-making 
in history. Sir Dinshaw hoped that the Act would be worked 
successfully during the transitional and probationary period, and 
that progress would not be retarded by unreasonable opposition and 
calculated obstruction. The Moderate Party was unanimous in 
the determination to work the Act for all it was worth and earn 
further advance, and felt highly grateful to the .luint rarliamcntary 
Committee, Members of both the Houses of Parlimcnt, the Secretary 
of State and Jiord Sinha for their services in carrying the Reform 
Bill to the Statute Book. They were also proud of the signal 
triumph achieved by Lord Sinha as the first Indian to be raised to 
the British Peerage and the first Indian Under-Secretary of State. 
If only India had a long line of men like Lord Sinha, India would 
reach the goal of full Responsible Self-Government sooner than they 
anticipated. 

Lord Sinha’s Reply 

In reply Lord Sinha first poured forth bis heart-felt tribute to 
the services rendered by Lord Chelmsford and Mr. Montagn in the 
matter of Indian reforms and pointedly testified to the genuine 
zeal with which Lord Chelmsford had worked in giving practical 
shape to the policy of responsible Government to bo given to India 
in the near future. Continuing he s.'iid — 

“Gentlemen, I believe we have got more than we expected. 
When I left India on the last occasion about fifteen or sixteen 
months ago, one of the great commercial magnates of Bombay, 
whom it is my privilege to call a friend, told me that if there were 
no reform other than fiscal reform or fiscal autonomy, he for one 
would be perfectly satisfied with that. Well, have we not got it? 

“Those who have read with care the Report of the Joint 
Committee will bear me out that their recommendation is that 
with regard to fiscal matters India shall have the same right 
to regulate her policy as all other Dominions o‘f His Majesty, 
(Applause.) You may ask why has it not been embodied in the 
Statute, and perhaps judgii g from how things proceed in India 
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and judging fnnh the snspiciou and distrust with which wo were 
accustomed, I am sorry to say, but I hope it will no longer be so, 
the suspicion and disturst with which we look upon all declarations 
of policy, including the one which I have just mentioned, even the 
faot that it is not in the Statute, will perhaps be used for the 
purpose of saying that it is a mere pious wish expreued on behalf 
of the Joint Committee, in no manner binding upon Parliament 
and not conceding in reiJity the boon of being able to adjust our 
fiscal policy. I assure you, gentlemen, that it is my conviction 
that nothing can be a greater mistake than that. The Joint 
Committee themselves have given the reason why it ie not in the 
Statute, because if you look high and low among the Dominions' 
you will not find any enactment to that effect ; for in theory and 
in law the British Parliament is supreme over not only India and 
Great Britain and Ireland, but over all the Dominions of His 
Majesty. Therefore, there could not be in the Parliament any Statute 
any enactment, restricting the authority of the Parliament. If it 
were, there is nothing to prevent the next Parliament from 
repealing that and from having another policy declared. 1 believe, 
as has been well said, so far as the Joint Committee Report and 
so far as the Act are concerned, there is no pretence of giving with 
one hand and taking it away with another. Indeed, to my thinking, 
the whole future is in our hands. It is for us to make or mar it. 
It will depend on the spirit of harmony and co-operation which 
we bring to bear upon the working of these reforms. Indeed it 
will be impossible to work it without that spirit of unity and co- 
operation. 1 rejoice to find that all sections of opinion in India 
are agreed upon this, that this measure has got to be worked for. 
all it is worth, and if worked in the spirit which 1 have just 
mentioned, it will lead us within a reasonable distance of time 
tp the long wished for consummation.” 

Again, at a luncheon given by the Bombay Presidency associa- 
tion, replying to the toast proposed by Sir D. Petit, His Lordship of 
Raipur said : — 

“I know this, that to the best of my capacity and according to 
my lights, I have endeavoured to serve the cause which you and 
all others of my countrymen hare at heart. I have not been 
in touch with a good deal of what has happened in India during 
the last three weeks or so. I have during the period read no news- 
papers and hardly any telegrams. It is only since yesterday 
1 had been in touch with the newspaper world. I am, therefore, 
unaware of what had been said and done in the great- gathering 
at Amritsar and also at the great assembly that assembled at 
Calcutta last month. But what little I have seen during the 
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last two days that I have been in Bombay I am rejoiced to find 
AQ expression of generous appreciation and recognition at the 
part and the proud privilege I had had in the passing of the 
Reforms Act. 1 never set much store on words and phrases. 

I do not myself care whether it is considered right to describe 

this Act as inadequate and disappointing, but I feel and 

I believe I have got the pulse of my countrymen when I think 
that in their heart of hearts they believe there has been 

a very substantial advance towards responsible Governniont 
in India. 

**At the risk of tiring your patience let me in a few sentences 
sum up what ! h«b*eve had been achieved under the new form of 
Government. W^e have been promised with a sure hope of redemp- 
tion a fiscal autonomy for India. Wo have been promised and it is 
low a law of the realm, that the Secretary of State's council shall 
have at least three if not more Indian members on that body. We 
have been promised that the pay and status of Indian members 
will be such as to make it possible for Indian members to serve in 
England. The present salary acted as a serious handicap to Indians 
of real merit to go six thousands miles away from their country for 
service. We had been further promised that the control of the 
Secretary of State is to be relaxed in every matter as regards the 
Government of India when the Government of India find that the 
measures enacted were in accord with the Legislature of the country. 
The Montagu Chelmsford Report recommended only two Indian 
members on the Executive Council of the Viceroy. We know 
now that we shall have at least three Indian members on the Vice- 
roy's Council. We may have even four. We are indebted for this 
liberal measure to the sagacious statesmanship of Lord Selbourne. 
(Applause.) I believe that every memb'^.r of the Committee has 
in their report sUted expressly that it would be a source of strength 
to the Government of India if wu had more Indian members on the 
Viceroy's Executive Council. Then you will remember that in the 
Montagu Chelmsford Report wo had a statement that the Govern- 
ment of India should be loft as far as possible intact in the new 
Act that was to be enacted, and when you compare the provisions 
of the Statute which is now law, I hope you will agree that so far 
as the Government of India is concerned it has been liberalised to 
a far larger extent not only than that promised in the Report, but 
more than we had asked for three years ago. Then take the Pro- 
vincial Governments. We have not only Government responsible 
to the Indian Legislature but the Executive Council will contain 
an equal number of Europeans and Indians. We have not only one 
Indian now in the Executive Council but as many as four. The 
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advantages of such an arrangement are sell-apparent, but it is not 
niere numbers that count. We have got practically absolute con- 
trol of all^ departments which are concerned with the building up 
pf the Nation. Now, if these generous reforms can be described 
as iiiadetjuate and disappointing (hen to my mind words have no 
meaning. 

In conclusion Lord Sinha said : Let it go forth to P^ngland 
and every other country in (he whole world watching us — that 
wo in India are grateful to Ureat Britain for her sympathy towards 
India, that we know and recognise who are our true beneftictois and 
that we shall justify the confidence and trust that England 
has thought fit to i>lace on India. I>et it go forth that we are 
truly grateful for the message of Ilis Majesty the King Emperor and 
to his appeal to make the reforms a success, so as to make it possible 
that in tlie fullness of time, and I think that that time is much 
nearer than many of ns imagine, wo shall call ourselves members 
of the world family which constitutes the liOague of Nations. 

Lord Sinha’s Sin. 

Nationalists in India were cross with liOrd Sinha, inspite of 
his glorious achiovomerUs, because of his famous speech in the Lord# 
during the passage of the Keforms bill, when he declared that “India 
is not yet fully (Miuippcd for complete solf-goverment and 1 will he 
not so rash as to attempt to t^redict when she will be." And now 
the triumphal manner in which he chose to throw out messages and 
lessons to his count ryinon, and the panegyric which he showered on 
all those who w’ero riirectly connected with the launching of the 
Keforms touched natioi.a] feeling at its sore spot. For ever since 
the fateful events of the Punjal* in April 1919 the name of I. ord 
Chelmsford was every where an anathema, and just at this juncture 
when Lord Chelmsford was following the traditional viceregal policy 
of liroaking into the heart the promise made into the ear in the 
mailer of the King’s Proclamation, Lord Sinha's admirers foil into 
the error of giving political colour to a reception which should have 
l)Oon purely personal. On this ground alone there was not the least 
(UlTerence of opinion amongst the intelligcntia throughout the length 
and breadth of the country. But at Calcutta, two days later, on 
the ISth January, the moderates tried to rehabilitate their party 
under the public utterances of liOrd Sinha at Bombay and threw 
down the challenge that the public at large supported I^ord Sniba a 
V>olitics. This was at once taken up. On the arrival of Lord i inha 
at Calcutta, ho was received at the Howrah station by a very large 
and influential gathering of prominent people and a grand procession 
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WM orgaioiied to toks him to a poblie reception at College eqnan* 
Here hie Lordahip was expected to speak as he bad snokeii 
in Bombay. 

The route taken by the procession was Howrah Bridga, 
Harrison Boad and 'College Street. Three arch-ways were ereeted 
on the way and parts of the route were decorated with mottos in bold 
characters hung up in several places, saying “Bande Mataram, Bengal 
welcomes you,” "Peace unity and fraternity,” "They come laden 
with a nation’s love,” and so on. At College Street and College 
Square, however, were various mottos hung up in prominent places 
by the nationalists 

"India is fit for full autonomy.” 

"Did Indians deserve no hotter Oovernment." 

"Rise above slave psychology.” 

“Autonomy for the people and not peerage for the few.” 

"Liberties for the people and not offices for the few.” 

"Bondage though gnilded is no partnership.” 

"Remember Jallianwallah Bagh.” 

"Co-operate with Qeneral Dyer 1” 

In front of the Senate House Lord Sinha was greeted by his 
friends and was again garlanded. The counter-demonstration by 
the Nationalists held immediately in front created a great row and 
in the mist that ensued the moderate demonstration was quickly 
broken up and Lord Sinha was hastily obliged to withdraw himself 
to his homo. 

The counter-demonstration ended with the passing of the 
following resolution 

“That this meeting of the citizens of Calcutta is emphatically 
of opinion that Lord Sinha’s expressed opinion on the Reform Act 
in no.way represents the views of the majority of our countrymen : 
that the .eoeption accorded to him to-day is not a reeeption accorded 
on behalf of the publio A Calcutta and- that it wonld he disingenu- 
ons to represent it in any other light.” 

Reception of the Ali Brothers 

In contrast to the Sinha-reoeption, a glowing episode in tue 
political history of this period was the grand publio receptions 
which followed in the trail of the famous Ali Brothers and the 
Punjab leaders, since released under the Royid Amnesty of 1919, 
as they toured throughout Northern India in a msrch of triumphal 
proeession. Lahore, Amritsar, and other places of the Punjab 
Vrere the eoenes of the wildest enthusiasm over the return back to 
their bottles of those marfafOred heroes who bad braved the Martial 
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Law irightittlueas of that infamous O'Dwyeriaii regime of the 
FuiOab of 1919, and of these the most abiding are the historic 
reception of the Ali Brothers at Delhi and of the Punjab liCadors 
at Calcutta. 

Early in January 1920 Delhi citizens made preparations for the 
reception of their beloved leaders in a scale hitherto unparalleled. 
Triumphal arches, artistic decorations, festoons, banners and bunt> 
ings, draperies of silk and hangings of carpet, mottos in scarlet and 
gold and flags of the silver crescent were lavished in profusion 
throughout the main streets, from the shops in the ground floor to 
the house tops, Messrs. Shaukat Ali and Muhammad Ali arrived 
on January 9th and was received at the station by a crowd estimated 
at 2 lakhs. A long ring of cheers, winding and reverberating 
through the streets, chawks and the narrow lanes of Delhi, which has 
never been hoard or witnessed within its ramparts since the begin- 
ning of British rule in India, gave a sombre impression to the scene. 
So tense was popular feeling on the occasion that Government 
thought it fit to withdraw the military and the armed police from 
the place and for two days the town was given into the hands of the 
Ali Brothers and th() populace. Dr. Ansari read the most touching 
message of welcome and Maulana Hasan Nizani read the following 
address on behalf of the citizens of Delhi and presented it in two 
separate silver caskets to the two brothers amidst thundering peals 
of applause. 

Th>^ most significant incident of the day came when Lala 
Shauker Lai and Shiva Narain, the Honio Hole Heroes of Dellii, 
were presented to the Ali Brothers. Standing on the raised platform 
and facing the huge audience, for a moment stilled as if by a spell, 
the great Moslem Ijeaders clasped their Hindu brethren in their 
arms and' kissed each other. Up rose from the sea of human heevis 
a tumultuous roar of eiitbusiasm and for a time, Hindus and Moslems 
gave themselves up to an orgy of mutual embraces. Several purses 
of Gold and garlands studded with gold Mohurs were then presented 
to the Ali Brothers. 

The following is the translation of the address presented 
to the Ali Brothers 

‘Tionoured patriots, devoted servants of Islam, it is nearly five 
years when your long internment with all sufferings and trials oorii- 
menoed, when we, the citizens of Delhi, entrusted you to the caro 
of God. Let us first bond our knee for grateful contemplation lo 
the Protector who has guarded you against the tide of reactionary 
excesses forming the order of the day, who has granted it to the 
citizens of Dilhi and the Muslims of India to-day to avail themselves 
of your siticere guidance and regard of matters spiritual and secular 
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•ffMtitig their atruggle for national existence. The peoj^ of Delhi have 
apeoial oocaaioii to oongratulate. themaelv^a on your restoration to 
liberty, because you were almost the'hrst who undertook the task 
of dispellfng the sombre silence which bad befallen Delhi following 
the downfall of the Moghul power. It would be ingratitude on the 
part of the citizens t)f Delhi to forget that it was due to your efforts 
that Delhi began to moet. We cannot forget yours was the first 
voice to awaken the slumbering masses of Delhi and a debt of 
gratitude under which you have allied us is one which we can 
scarcely hope to repay. The unmistakable signs of the Hindu Muslim 
unity and especially of the resuscitation of the Muslim Community 
observable in India to-day also bear witness to your invaluable services, 
and your worst enemy cannot attempt to deny you the honoured place 
in the list of the patriotic workers who are rearing magnificent temple 
of human prosperity on bedrock of freedom and the rights of man. It 
would require a volume to enumerate in detail your services regarding 
the M. A. O. College, Muslim University, galvanizing the Muslim 
community of India through your brilliant newspapers ‘Comrade’ and 
“Hamdard” (upon which descended the ever-hutoful sword of Demo- 
cles “the Press Act"), raising funds for the Muslim victims of the 
Balkan war, .organizing competent, well eciuipped medical mission 
for the Turkish wounded, enlightening non-Muslims regarding the 
sanctity of mosques (which was preceded by the heartless massacre 
of some faithful Muslims at Cawnpore) not to mention the organi- 
sation of Anjumani Khuddami Kaaba and its admirable work to bring 
about the alleviation and hardships of Hijaz Pilgrims aiid the valuable 
services regarding the Muslim Ijeague. Vonr co-religionists, and 
compatriots fully value all your services, but there emerges from 
your political, and religious life one principle which cl-iirns the highest 
eminence and has been to us all as a lustrous ideal to achieve. It 
is none other than the example you have set us in firmness, fearless- 
ness in telling the truth, iron resolve, illustrations of indomitable 
will according to Quranic text which says “neither are they daunted 
iior^ro they unhappy." Indeed it is example fit to adorn pages 
of history in letters of gold to light the path of onr coming genera- 
tion to the ultimate goal. It make.s clear os nouii day that 
faith, determination, sincerity are the three mates which distiirguish 
the true followers of (he Prophet of Arabia. You set before your com- 
munity and country an example of pure, selfless, genuine patriotism 
which very largely contributed to the deepening of shallow faith, 
luvigoration of fainting heart and steadying of faltering steps. 
Five years ago there were not many in India who had the courage 
of oouviction to declare openly the commandments of the lav^f 
Qpd regarding the questiou of Khilafut and the holy places, 
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to-dajr every house top is resounding with ot»ij declaration with 
these very tenets. It is due to you, with which you have presented 
your community in your own life, that the Mussalmans are deter- 
mined to-day to make every possible sacrifice for the sake of right- 
eousness and faith. Dear patriots, your restoration to liberty is a 
matter of profound rejoicing to us, because we have; at this supreme 
crisis when Muslim -work is involved in the life and death struggle 
and India has been the unfortunate victim to naked coercion and 
appalling repression, the privilege of benefitting by your sincere 
guidance. If our presence in our midst will stimulates our community 
into solidarity^ seriously imperilled during the last five years of 
agonizing ordeals. The foundation stone of the Hindu- Muslim 
unity has already been laid upon which is now rising the superb 
monument of the united nation. Your participation in its 
up building will greatly contribute to the acceleration of our 
activity. Delhi of her hoary memories has bton the scene of 
many royal arrival and departure. Princes and high-placed func- 
tionaries have graced this city with their presence, and it has seen 
many gorgeous procession, royal pageant and has discharged the duty 
of welcoming the great personages, ))nt if love and regard with 
which our welcome to you is inspiied are to be a measure of 8i»on- 
taneity, and genuineness, rarely has similar welcome been exte?ided to 
others. It is not customary compliance with the usual convenlions 
that our words of welcome aim at, on the con .’‘:iry, it is humble and 
inadequate tribute of love. Nothi/ig can lie mt e sincere effort: on our 
part to fully appraise the lesson of your life w nich has imparted us 
than try to approximate it in our daily life. I.et us therefore assure 
you that our real welcome to you consists ii the aflirmation t hat 
o\*r anchor holds.'' 

The Calcutta Reception 

Meanw^hilo the Brothers Ali wore or.::rmisnig a depulatioo to 
the Viceroy on the Khilafat question (^ee ]». I ts), ard were moving 
about in the cause of the Khilafat. Hy the middle of February 
public activity in the country cenlrto roind the 2!td Khilafat 
conference at Bomday whither the Ali Brothers had gone accompani- 
ed by some of the Pnnjal> J^eaders i>. They arrived 

at Calcutta on 22nd February by siKvvud tniin. The unprecerlented 
demonstration displayed by the prAilie rurpas.sed all similar demons- 
tration in enthusiasm and ardour for Hindus, Moslems, Sikhs, 
Marwaris, Bhatias and all jo'ncd hands. A lonrr procession was 
o’-'-'aiii.sed from the Howriih station to a mciminoth i»aiidal erected 
uu,.^^the Halliday street. Floral gates and arches were erected at 
thi inteival of a few paces, and at places there were bandsiand*: 
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with nakcLhah and other Indian mniie. In frint of the Marwari 
aaeociation on Harrieou Bead, a floral aroh waa erected in the 
centre of which was placed a large sized picture of Mahomed AH, 
Saukat Ali, and their revered mother. This was significant of 
the fusion of Hindu-Moslem interest, as not very long ago an 
unremitting feud used to exist between the Marwaris of Bambazr 
and the Moslems of the neighbourhood. Tens of thousands of 
people of all shades lined the route of procession and assembled 
at the paiidal where mustered all the great congress men of 
Calcutta and Bengal while the moderates shunned it to a man. 
Mr. B. Chakravarti, the president, then presented the following 
address on behalf of the Citizens of Calcutta. — 

With Love And Greeting To 

Bl. Sliauhat Ali, Mr. Satyapal, 

Lala Harkisbctt liZl, H. A. K. Asad, 

Mr. Duni Chaud, Mr. Narayandas Kbanna, 

Dr. Kitchlew, Pandit Bamblmj Dutt Chowdlmry. 

*H)ii behalf of tile citisena of Calcutta, we l>eg to offer you a greeting of 
cordial anrl brotherly welcome. 

**\Ve (lavc nothing to offer you in the Bha|M of rank, •riches or honours nor 
do you come among us clad in office, authority or power. The bond between 
you and ourselves is not one of material give and take, of favours bestowed and 
received, of rewards given or expected : it is one of common hopes and aspirations, 
of a common love ami service, and, may we add, of a common liability to suffer 
and cnlure, 

«>'ou, eacli >i[ yon, in Tonr separate spheres, for sliort or for long, according 
to the tale of you years, have suffereii and laboured in the cause of your country. 
Some Of you, ill humble and retireil walks of life, toiled f6r the redemption of 
your suffering frUow brethren : others, called by fortune to rank among the 
great ones of tli.^ earth ha%c provetl their faith when so many were false. But, 
gcntleor simple, ye all wo^o steadfast in the hour of danger ; and the Almighty 
has set his crown upon your work by giving yon the high and cherished privilege 
of snl ering for your couvtry. Ye were faithful in the few things of life and 
HO in the fuliitss of time, God chose you out to be faithful in many. He 
you up as On a pedestal ( f trial agony ; and our hearts glow witl* fervent 
admiration as we think o . the courage, endurance and patient heroism with 
wliicli you bore up under tbi heavy lurdeH of highhanded iniquity. 

emerge from your tribulations like gold thrice- tested in lire : the stamp 
of the Almighty’s grasp is u|X)n you ami your work : yc arc iiuitru- 

nu^nts in the hands of your Maker, fashioned and wi lded by suffering to work 
out liis purposes in the large and beneficent economy of the universe. Ye have 
laboured and yc lave endured, what more do we except of frail humanity ? 

**Aftor lung leriods of Suffering ami detention yo have been permitted to 
regain your om and *o rviuru to your normal places in life : bnt there 
are oti in to wlom tlie b essing of liberty is still denial. To us in Bengal, 
this tliouglit cotAtes with a sense of keen and poignant sorrow, for we cannot 
forget that numiers of oni young men are still spending weary days and 
liours^ -some in the far Andumsm, and some in the jails of Bengal, luauy ffinid 
clTcumstaiio<«. of gnevoun ami Jntdietnbhr hanlMiip. Ami a^ wt* havi' mr portion 
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of sttilerjii| in Bengal, ao hiTc yon in the Punjab, ao have yon in Maharaahtra 
and ao in Other paita of the country. The aame tale oamea from everywhere 
and inapite of the King’a graciona message there is desolation at many hearths 
in the land. For all such brothers, privileged to anfter for their motlierlaml, 
our only prayer on this anapicioua occasion ^all be, «May they be strong and 
patient in their auifering even as ye were strong and patient in yours.’ 

We have the hoiibnr to remain, 

Vour gratefnl and ailmiring fellow-countrymen. 
The Citiiena of Calcutta. 


For the next few days Hindus, Moslems and Marwaris of 
Calcutta gave themselves up in offering reooptions and banquets 
in honour of their guests. The student population of Calcutta 
met them on the 27th February and presented the following 
address. — 

*<When cloutli of gloom anfl<lcs|iair were gathering on the political horison, you 
stood up fearloShiy to champion the just cause of our countrymen, and the suffer- 
ings of the martyrs were your lot. But by tlit^ grace of Uotl and through the 
clemency of His Majesty the King-Kinperor you have l>eeii restored to us. Vour 
sufferings have not. only rouseil up in you a stronger dt termi nation to devote 
yourselves wholly to the cause of our Motherland but have l>een instrumental in 
bringing about the dawn of a new era in our national life. The Hindu Moslem 
unity has been one of the direct n^sults. Nor have your sufferings Ik^u lost 
upon us. The heroic example of your noble and silent self-sacrifice has inspired 
ns with a burning desivi* to follow in your wake and to servo onr Motherland. 

’^Beloved leaders, standing on the dawn of a new era, we are beholding the 
vision of a glorious future. Throbbing, with the pulse of a new life, our young 
spirit is 8i(!(*king to realise itself througlt the service of the Motherland. At the 
most impressionabl • stage of our life we look up to yon for itirectiou and guidanct: 
so that we may follow the path of truth and justice only, rise' above all paity- 
spirit and mean hatrinl, and learn to sufCvr with strong and silent determination. 

'‘Dear leaiiers, while we are deeply thankful to Ood for your return, our heart 
goes out in hym|>atiiy to those of our brethren who have imt liccn yet ndt ased. 

liopc? Anil trubt that fullest use of the Hoyal ('I m ncy will be made and thus 
hi Ip the birth of a new spirit of trust aiul fellowship, 

“May God give os the same power of patienc.r and fortitude, love ami faith, 
which snstained you in your hours of trouble, and may H is blessings and your 
bi»nedications be upon us in our determination to serve our Motlwrland aiid to 
fight for truth aiui justice fearlessly, however strong the forces in opposition he. 

“May God spare you to us for years to come and give you strength ami light 
to serve God, humanity ami tlie MotlierlaiMl, is the earnest prayer of 

Your Ailmirers 
The Htmlt iits of Calcutta. 



The Jhallianwalla Bagh 

A national event of far greater sigaifieanee than all these 
receptions and ban<]uet3 was the announcement made on the 14th 
February by Lala Girdbarilal that Jhallianwalla Bagh had been 
acquired for the nation. The Committee appointed by the Amrit- 
uue Congress to deal with this transaction consisted of M. Oandbi, 
Pandits Malaviya and Nehru, Swami Shradhananda, and Messrs 
Kitchlew, Girdbarilal and Harkiehenlal. They issued a press note 
intimating the nation of the result of the m'gotiations for th.e 
purchase and making a public appeal for 10 lacs for a suitable 
memorial. On this subject Mahatma G.andhi wrote the following 
note in his paper “Young India.” 

“There was an unfortunate hitch about the purchase of this Bagh 
for the . nation. Thanks to tbe efforts of the Hon. Pundit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, Sanyasi Swami Shri Shard hanauda and the local 
leaders it has now become the property of the nation subject to the' 
full payment of the purchase price within three months from the 
6th instant. The purchase price is Ks. 5,36,000. And the amount 
must be raised within the prescribed period. 

“It is therefore necessary to examine the propriety of making this 
purchase on behalf of the nation especially as it has been questioned 
even in enlightened quarters. With the Cawnpore Memorial before 
us the attitude is not to be wondered at. But with all respect to 
objectorB I cannot help saying that if the Bagh had not been 
acquired it would have been a national disgrace. Gan we afford to 
forgot those 6ve hundred or more men who were killed although 
they had done nothing wrong either morally or legally 1 If they had 
died knowingly and willingly if realising their innocence they had 
stood their ground and faced the shots from the fifty rifles they 
would have gone down to history as saints, heroes and patriots. But 
even as it was the tragedy becamq one of first class national im- 
portance. Nations are born out of travail and suffering. We 
should forfeit all title to be considered a nation if we ' failed to 
treasure the memory of those who in our battle for political freedom 
might innocently or for the crimes of others lose their lives or other- 
wise suffer. We were unable to protect our helpless countrymep 
when they wore ruthlessly massacred. We may decline if we will to 
avenge the wrong. The nation will not lose if we did. But shi^l 
we— can we afford to— decline to perpetuate the memory and to 
'show to the surviving members of the families of the dead that we^ 
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are ihann in their Bofferingi by ereoting a mtioftal toBibBtoiie ahd 
by telUiig the world thereby that in the death of f heae men eaoh one 
of U8 haa lost dear relations 1 K national instinet^does not mean 
at least this much kinship it has no meaning for me. • 1 hdd it to'he 
our duty to tell the present generations yet unborn that in our march 
towards true freedoni we mustbe prepared few Tepetitions of the 
wrongs such as the Jallianwala Bagh massacre. We must provide 
against them, we must not seek them, but we must be ready to fare 
them if they come again. I would not have us flinch from the battle 
of national life. The supreme lesson of the Amritsar Congress was 
that the sufferings of the Punjab did not dishearten the nation 
but that the nation treated them as a matter of course. Some of us 
made a stupid mistake and the innocent suffered for them. We 
must ill future try to avoid the mistakes but in spite of our lirst 
effort we may fail to convert every one to sanity. We must there- 
fore be ready for the repetition of the sufferings of the guiltless by 
telling the country now that they and theirs shall not be forgotton 
))ut that thL memory of the innocent dead shall be regarded as a 
sacred trust and that the surviving relations shall have the right to 
look to the nation for maintenace in case of need. This is the 
primary meaning of the memorial. And has not the blood of the 
Mahomedan mixed with that of the Hindu ? Has not the blooi] of 
the Sikh mixed with that of the Sanatanist and the Samajist ? The 
memorial should be a national emblem of an honest and sustained 
effort to achieve Hindu-Muelim unity. 

But the objector’s objection still remains unanswered. Will 
not the memorial also iierpetuato bitterness and ill-will ? It will 
depend upon the trustees. And if 1 know them 1 know that that 
is not their intention at all. I know that such was not the intention 
of the vast assembly. 1 do not wish to convey that bitterness was 
not there. It Was there not in any way suppressed. But the idea 
of the memorial had nothing of bitterness in it. The people want 
to, they must be encouraged to forget the doer and his madness* 
What General Dyer did we may all do if we had his responsibility 
and opportunity. To err is human and it must be held to equally 
human to forgive if we, though being falliable, would like rather to 
be forgiven than punished and reminded of our misfleeds. Nor 
does this mean that we may not ask for General Dyer’s dismissal. 
A lunatic cannot be kept in a position from which he can do harm 
to his neighbours. But just as we do not bear ill-will towards a 
lunatic, so to may we not bear ill-will even towards General Dyer. 
1 would therefore eschew from the memorial all idea of bitterness 
and iibwill but treat it a sacred memory and regard the Bagb as a 
place of pilgrimage to be visited by all irrespective of class, creed 

9(a) 
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or oobar. I woold invito Englishmen to nppreeinte our feeling in 
the matter ask them by snbseribing to tbe memorisl in the q^rit 
^ the Boyal Proelemation to make common cause with ns in onr 
endeavour to regain consciousness, realise the same freedom that 
they eqjey under tbe same'Constitution and to iodise Hindn>Mnslim 
unity wit^t which there can be no true progress for India. 
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Punjab Enquiry Reports 

Bytbeonuof March 1920 the long expected repwt of the 
Congress Sub-Committee on the late Punjab disorders was issued. 
The Sub-Committee consisted of M. Gandhi- and Messrs C. B. P sr! 
A. Taybji and M. K. Jayakar ; it was appointed in November of 
the previous year to conduct a non-official enquiry into the disorders 
of the Punjab. The report was submitted to the President of the 
Congress, Pundit Motiial Nehru and through him to the All India 
Congress Committee for consideration and steps to be adopted. 
Copies of the report were at once placed before the Secretary of 
State, His Majesty’s Government, the Viceroy and the Government 
of India and to the Press at laige. 

They examined over 1700 witnesses and selected for publication 
about 650 statements. Every admitted statement was verified by 
one Commissioner and no statement was admitted without sufficient 
cross-examination. Enquiry was confined to the martial law area 
and to the districts in which it was proclaimed. The Commissioners 
freely availed themselves of the evidence before the Hunter Com- 
mittee in order to strengthen or correct their conclusions. 

The Report 

The report opens with a brief historical and geographical 
survey of the Punjab. The second chapter is devoted to a critical 
examination of Sir Michael O’Dtryer’s administration in the 
course of which the Commissioners say: — 

" Wo feel tempted to say that he invited violence from the 
people so that he could crush them. Evidence in the appendix 
shows that he subjected the Punjab to the gravest provocation under 
which they momentarily lost self-control. They have paid dearly 
for it, but they h.ave also with amazing quickness regained self 
control and risen purified through the fire of sufferings most undeser- 
ved and earned a certificate for sanity given to them by Sir 
M. O'Dwyer.” 

The third chapter is a criticism of the Sowlatt Bills and con- 
cludes with the declaration that the Government were unjustified 
in placing on the statute book on the eve of libera' reforms that 
extraordii ary measure to deal with anarchy as if anarchy bad been 
an epidemic instead of being rare in India. 

The fourth chapter headed “satyagraha” examines that doctrine 
as it was preached ; the conclusion drawn was thatlneitber satya- 
graha nor hartal had uiything to do with the mob exoems. 

The fifth, and by far the biggest chapter, is divided into two 
sections and iis devoted to consideration and e*e®iD*Won of the 
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administration of Blartial lav in the Punjab. Begarding this 
the Commissioners say “The theory of rebellion mr war completely 
broke down before the Hunter Cmnmittee, there was no pro^ 
of organisation outside the Punjab and behind the so-called 
conspiracy. And if partial law was unjustified, much more so was 
its prolongation for nearly two months. The measures taken under 
it were such as to disgrace any Government esJling itself civilised. 
Its inauguration was heralded by the massacre of the innocents of 
the .Tallianwala Bagh. The tone of frightfulnass set off by General 
Dyer was approved by Sir M. O’Dwyei during the two dark months 
that followed. If our figures are correct, and we held them to lie so, 
nearly twelve hundred lives wore lost, at least three-thousand six- 
hundred men were wounded and some permanently disabled. The 
vengeance taken was out of all proportion to the wrong done by the 
people and the wrong, moreover, was initiated under grave provoca- 
tion. The slow torture administered to survivors during the 
martial law period, we have suflicieutly described. We can only 
hope that the revelations presented by us will make the repetition 
of atrocities impossible.” 


General Conchuions. 

In concluding the chapter, the Commissioneis hold : “ We 
have been obliged in places to use strong language, but we 
have used every adjective with due deliberation. We re- 
cognise we have no right to expect an impossible standard of 
correctness from the Government. In times of excitement and 
difficulty, any officer is prone to make mistakes in spite of the best 
intentions. We recognise too, when the country is on the eve of 
important changes introduced in the administration and the 
Sovereign has made an appeti to the officials and the people for 
co-operation, we should say nothing that may be calculated to retard 
prognss. But we feel that it is impossible to ignore the acts of 
atrocious injustice on a wholesale scale by responsible officers, as 
it would not be possible, nb matter how bright the future might 
be, to ignore criminal acts of the people. In our opiniem it is more 
necessary, now than aver before, that official wrongs should be 
purged as well as the ^ple's. Tlie task of working the BefOrms 
and making India realise her goal in the quickest time possible 
would be well nigh impossible if Itoth the people and the officials 
d|d mt ^niramsh it with clean hands a^ clean minds. 

If therefore we recommend that the officials who have erred 
should be Imought to justice we do so net in a vindictive spirit but 
in order ^t the administration of ^ oountry may become- purified 
of cmmiption and iqjnrtfaw^'- Wl^ittiienfme we believe that the 
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Biob ezeemt io Amritnr Mid elsewhere wero wrong and deiarving 
of oondemnationt we are equally sure the popular niadeeda hare 
been more than punished by the aoUon of the authorities. We 
believe had Mr. Qandhi not been arrested whilst he was on hia 
way to Delhi and the Puqjab and had Kitohlew and Satyapal not 
been arrested and deported, the innocent English fives would have 
been saved and valuable property including Christian Churches 
not destroyed. These two acts of the Punjab Government wen 
uncalled-for and served like matches applied to materid nndered 
ioflamable by previous progress. 

The Viceroy's responsibility. 

“In examining in detail the events in different dislriets of the 
Punjab, we have refrained from saying anything regarding the 
Government of India. It is impossible, however, to ignore or 
slur over the inaction, if not active participation, of the Central 
Government, in official actions. The Viceroy never took the 
trouble of examining the people’s case. He ignored the telegrams 
and letters from individuals and public bodiei He endorsed 
the action of the Punjab Goveinmout without enquiry. He clothed 
the officials with indemnity in indecent haste. He never went to 
the Punjab to make a personal inquiry even after the occurrences. 
He ought to have known, at least in May, everything that various 
official witnesses have admitted, and yet he failed to inform the 
public or the Imperial Government of the full nature of the 
Jallianwalla Bagh massacre or the subsequent acts done under 
martial law. He became a party to preventing even a noble and 
well known English Cbirstian of nnin^achable veriwity in the 
person of Mr. Andrews from proceeding fo the Punjab whilst he 
was on his way not to inflame passions but simply to find out the 
truth. He allowed Mr. Thompson, Chief • Secretary, Punjab 
Government, .to indulge in a distortion of facts and insult Malaviya 
whose statements made in the Council have almost all been now 
proved to be true out of the mouths of official witnesses themselves. 
He expressed such a callous indifference to popular feelings^ and 
betrayed such criminal want of imagination that he would not 
postpone death sentences pronounced by the martial law tribunals 
Except after he was forced so to do by the Secretary of State f<»r 
rndia. He seems to have closed his heart against further light 
by shutting out questions by a responsible member of the Council 
like Malaviya. Ho would not viwt the Punjab for local Inquiry. 
We refrain fran criticising hia attitude over • the Rowlatt agitation, 
^t a sense of public safety forbids 'us to ignore ^His Excellency s 
inability to appreciate and deal with the situation in April. Whilst 
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thodonw* do not tUnk Hk ExeeUenqr hao vilfully 
tho i n t a wta of tkow who were entnuted to hie ohaife by Hie 
Mqeetiy, we regret to eay Hie ExeeUeiiey Lord ClMliiufo^ inoved 
hiinaelf ineepable of holdiog the high offiee to which he wee celled 
and we ere of^opiiiion that Hie Exedleney should be renklled. 


“We eammeriee below oar other eoiiclusione (l). Thjs people 
of the Pniyab were iocenied egainet O’Dwyer’a administration by 
reason of his studied contempt and distnnit of the educated classes 
and by the reason of cruel a^ compulsoty methods adopted during 
the war for obtaining recruits aad^ asonetary eoutributious and by 
his sappression of public opinion by gagging the focal press and 
tdintting out nationalist newspapers from outside the Punjab. 
(2) Ike Howlatt agitation disturbed the public mind and shook 
public confidence in the goodwill of the Government. This was 
shared by the Punjab in a fuller measure perhaps than elsewhere 
because of the use made by Sir M. O’Dwyer of the Defence of 
India Act forpurl>oses of stifling public movements. (3) Satyagraha 
movement and hartal which was designed as a precursor of it, whilst 
they vitalised the whole country into activity, saved it from more 
awful and more widespread calamities by restraining violent 
tendencies and passions d the people. (4) The Bowlatt agitation 
was not conceived in anti-British spirit and the Satyagraha move- 
ment was conceived and conducted in a spirit entirely free from 
ill-will and violence. (5) There was r.o conspiracy to overthrow 
the Government in the Punjab. (6) The arrest and internment of 
Mr* Gandhi and the arrests and deportations of Kitchlow and 
SatjnMM mgustifiable and were the only direct cause of the 
hysterical popular excitement. (7) Mob violence which began at 
Amritsar was directly due to the firing at the Bail way overbridge 
«nd the sight of dead and wounded at a time when the excitement 
had reached white heat (8) Whatever the cause of provocation 
the mob excesses are deeply to be regretted and condemned. (9) 
^ far as the facts are publicly known, no reasonable cause has 
been shown to justify the introdnetioa of martial law. (10) In 
ease martial law was proclaimed after order had been complete- 
ly restored. (11). Even if it be held that the introduction of martial 
law was a State necessity, it was unduly prolouged. (12) Mbit 
of the measures taken under maitkl law in all the five districti 
wen uQueoessary, crud, oppresrive and in utter disregaid of the 
fa^nge of the people affeot^ hy them. (13) In Lihore, AkaliMw 
tttmaagar, OujeraL JoSapur, Jattan, ijallpur and Sbeikhm^ 
there were no mob eawsiMs at all wo^y of the aame. {U) 
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JalKMivalb Blgh mamen wm • mleulated pieea of iahuntnity 
towtfdi attsrljr innocent and unanned men, induing ebildien, 
and onpaio^led for ite ftroeity in the history of modem BiiUA 
Administration. (16) Martial law triban'ab ud inmmary eomts 
were made the means of harassing innocent peodn ud resulted 
in the abortion of justice on a wide scale and under the name of 
justice caused moral and material sufferings to hundreds of men and 
women. (16) The crawling older and other fancy punishments were 
unworthy of a civilised administration and were symptomatic of 
moral degradation of their inventor. (17) The imposition of indemnity 
and of punitive pdiee at various places notwithstanding the exemplary 
and vindictive punishments meted out through nearly two long 
months to innocent men, and exaction of fines and illegal impositions 
were uncalled for, unjust and added iojury. (Iti) Corruption and 
bribery that took place during martial law form a separate chapter of 
grievance which could have been easily avoided under a sympathetic 
administration. (19) The measures necessary for redressing the wrung 
done to the people for the purification of the administration and for 
preventing repetition in future of official lawlessness are (a) The 
repeal of the Rowlatt Act, (b) Relieving O’Dwyer of any responsible 
office under the Crown, (c) Relieving Dyer, Johnson, O’firieu, 
Bosworth'Smith, Sri Ram 8ud and Malik Sahib Khan of any posi- 
tion of responsibility under the crown, (d) I.ocal inquiry into 
the corrupt practices of minor officials whose names have 
been mentioned in the statements published by us and their 
dismissal on proof of their guilt, (e) Recall of the Viceroy, 
(f) Refund of fines collected from the people who were 
convicted by special tribunals and summary courts, remission 
of all indemnity imposed on cities affected, refund thereof 
where it has already been collected and removal of punitive 
IX)lioe. 

*'lt is our dteliborate opinion that O’Dwyer, Dyer, Johnson, 
U’Brien, Bosworth-Smith, Sri Ram Sud and Malik Sahib Khan 
have been guilty of such illegalities that they deserve to be impeiioh- 
ed, but we pur|)08ely refrain from advising any such course because 
we believe India can only gain by w'aiving right. Future purity will 
be sufficiently guaranteed by the dismissal of thu officials concerned. 
We believe Col. Macrae and Captain Doveton have failed equally 
M'ith O’Brien and others to carry out their trust, but we haye 
purposely refrained from advising any public action against them 
as uiili' 0 others mentioned by us. These two ottieers wore inexperi- 
enced and their brutality was not so studied and calculated as that 
of ex)ierieuced otticors.” 

10(«) 
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The Hunter Report on .Punjab Dutuihancer 

Lord Hunter’* r«port was inuad late in May 1920 in a bulky 
volume of 300 ^ages with ap|»endioes oontaining maps and statiitioB. 
One hundred pages were ^voted to the Majority Report, signed 
by the five European members, and sixty pages to the Minority 
Report by the three Indian members. Both the European and 
Indian members broadly agreed in their views of the outstanding 
causes and the principal events leading to the outbreaks 

They considered the Satyagraha or Civil Disobedience movement 
of Mr. Gandhi responsible for undermining the law-abiding instincts 
of the population at a time when these instincts were strained to 
the uttermost by economic distress, war weariness, anxiety as to the 
political future of India, apprehension as to the Turkish peace 
terms and agitation against the policy of the Government of India 
in pressing forward and passing the Itowlatt Act. They did not 
consider that the recruiting methods employed in the Punjab had 
uiiything to do with the unrest in that province, but they i<ointed out 
the contrast between the awakening aspirations of India and the 
restrictions upon liberty so freely indulged in by the officials. The 
Indian members also pointedly drew attention to the fact that the 
administration of the Punjab was provokingly unsympathetic towards 
Indian aspirations. 

With the exception of Jallianwala Bagh and certain minor 
iucidonts, both the re|K)rt8 generally agreed in the justiiication of 
the firing done by police and military. They both also agreed in 
pronouncing unfavourably ui>on General Dyer’s handling of the 
Jallianw’abi Bagh meeting and upon certain of the oniers passed 
in the course of the administration of Martial Law. They agreed iii 
exonerating the Government of India from all blnmo. This was, 
however, natural, as the Commission was apiK)in|ed by the Govern- 
ment of India and not by the Homo Government as demanded by 
Indians. 

The Indian and the European men)l>er8 markedly differed in 
their view as to the precise nature of the disorders, as to the wisdom 
of introducing and continuing maHial law, as to the justification for 
the policy pursued by the Puiijah Ooveriiment while the troubles 
were on, and as to the gravity and proiier appreciation of certain 
happenings ou the broad «|UC8tion of the nature of the distnrbanoes. 

The Europeaii members umphatically stated that “oiton reboDiou” 
was their only suitiih}p:4l|fl|^ption, possessing as they did, a public 
and getteral ohiwl^ «ii attempt to paralyse the arm of 

Government by tbe^|4eh^C vc^tructiou of Government buildings 
and means of communieidldii. ’The element of rebellion,’ they 
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MiU diitiMt fita nera riot on the one hiod and floln poKtioal 
Ol^position to Goveriment on the other, can be traced througbout* 
In what aeuae it may be considered to lack opennees, we have failed 
to discover/* They considered that the nature of the movement 
was not affected by tbe omission of the mobs to seijBe tirerms, s in ce 
implements appropriate to the work of dcstructiop were never 
lacking. Great stress was laid upon the gravity of the menaee to 
eommunications and upon the language, said to be seditious, used by 
the mobs and the violent posters exhibited in certain places. 

The Indian members, however, while admitting that the acts of 
the mobs might amount to waging war in the legal sense, objected 
to the description of the disorders as ‘open rebellion,** which implied 
a rising for the purpose of turning out the British Government, which 
was certainly not the intention of the rioters. They say, “We are 
unable to agree in the view that the riots in the Punjab were in 
the nature of a reMiion. To suggest that they had elements of a 
revolution and mighf have rapidly developed into one, is, we 
venture to say, an exaggerated view^of the events which is not 
justified.” They did not share the view of the European members as 
to the exterme gravity of the attacks upon the railways, telegraphs 
and bridges, but pointed to the omission of the mobs to look for swords 
and guns, further there was entire absence of evidence regarding any 
antecedent conspiracy as a mainspring of the disorders. 

Concerning the necessity for the imposition and continuance of 
martial law, the European members thought that it was difficult, 
probably unsafe, not to assume at the time that the outbreaks were 
the work of a definite organisation and that it would have boon 
imprudent to treat the different occurrences as independent and 
isolated riots. “In our opinion,** they said, “the situation which had 
arisen in the Punjab was one of extreme gravity and the authorities 
were justified in declaring Martial Law and partially superseding the 
ordinary tribunals in the different districts to which martial law’ w’as 
applied.** They further considered that those responsible for the 
maintenance of martial law’ gave a careful coufeideraie judgment. 
On the other hand, the Indian members strongly censuie the Punjab 
Oovernnicnt for assuming the disorders to be a rebellioi! and for per- 
suading itself rather easily that Martial Law was necessary. ^ They 
stated that Martial Law came into existence when tl e crisis was 
past, at a time when the situation afforded no justitication for it. 
and declared that its imposition for preventive' punitive purposes 
was constitutionally unjustifiable, and that its pontinuance was wholly 
unnecessar)*. The report investigated in detail the origin and course 
of the disturbanoes in various localities, an<l both the ^ Indian and 
European members were in complete agreement respecting events in 
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Delhi ^ Bcmhefi hdding tbet the meMure taken bjr the suthmties 
rt theie ylaeee, M dhtingniahed from the Panjab. were reasonable 
itid pud tribute to the oonduet of Mr. Barron, the Chief Cornmi- 
■noner of Delhi, and Mr. Chatfield, the Collector of Abmedabad for 
their tactful hailing of the situation. 

The Indian members differed from the European members 
as to the merit of restriction placed upon Mr. Gandhi’s 
movement, but they admit the possibility that developments 
dangerous to the public peace might have ensued from his presence 
at Delhi and in the Punjab. Regarding Amritsar, the European 
members held that the outbreak was anti-Gh)vernment at every 
stage, hostility to Government quickjy merging into antipathy for 
Europeans as such and culminating on April 10th in the brutal 
murder of five inoffensive persons and savage assault on others. 

The Iiidian members opined that the anti-European sentiment 
developed subsequent to the Military firing of April 10th, but the firing 
was perhaps necessary. The European members approved the action of 
the authorities prior to April 13, considering it impossible that de facto 
martial law could fail to result from the hap^tenings of April 10th. 
But while admitting the difficulties of the situation, they considered 
that General Dyer’s conduct at the Jallianwala Bagh was open to 
criticism in two respects, first, that he fired without warning and 
second, in that he continued firing too long. They did not believe 
that the mob would ha^e dispersed if warned and considered that 
the firing would have been necessary in any case. They considered 
that General Dyer, tl rongh a mistake’i belief that continued 
firing would l>e justified by the effect produced in other places, 
committed a gi-ave error in firing too long. They found no grounds, 
however, for believing that this action saved the situation and 
averted a second mutiny, but they did not think that General 
Dyer could be blamed for not attending to the wounded as they are 
not convinced that any one was exposed to unnecessary suffering for 
want of medical attei.tion. This opinion was not shared by the 
India'i membe.'s, who, vhile agreeing in the rondemnation of General 
Dyer’s action, 'Oo]{ a gnver view of the whole incident, stigmati/ing 
his conduct as inhuman and nn-Brifisb. 

IJegarding the ou breaks in the other towns of the Punjab, 
both the Eur<-pean anl Indian members agreed generally upon the 
dangi rs insepi'rable fr.im their employment and the difficulties of 
justifying eve y detail ^ the action taken. The Indian members 
elBpb iStsed tl-at difliob’ty, o^eeted to certain specific incidents and 
lurth *r thoutd>t utyuM'SaUi'’ some of the unnecessary firing done at 
Cbuharkhaua and BMkbuiwfu. 
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In oonridering thn working of tho oonrta aot np to try the 
offender!, tke Enropeah memben admitted that the triab were 
lengthy, detailed and earefnl, bnt regarded it a« inexpedient not to 
hare eent tome the aeenaad, notably Mr. Kitehlew and Mr. 
Ratyapal, before tv ordinary eonrts. They note that the neeeitity 
for making exoeesive redaotions in the Mntenees could have been 
lewened in the eaie of the minor offender* charged, hkd they not 
been pressed before the <tribanala when established which left the 
tribunals no option but to pass sentences of the severest kind. They 
think that while the numbw of persons arrested and detained with 
out being brought to trial was regrettably large, the investigation 
was on the whole not done very hadly or oppressively. 

The Indian members here defer redregarding thr working of the 
CiourtB and the methods of arrest' as highly objectionable. All the 
members agreed in commenting strongly upon the exclusion of 
lawyers outside Fuiyab and in considering that the sentences of 
flogging were too numerous, hav^ regard to . the strong public, 
sentiment which existed in India against corporal puniehment. Regard- 
ing the general administration of Martial Law, the European members 
objected that it should have assumed such an intensive form, 
further condemning certain of the orders as iidudicious and calcula- 
ted to cause unnecessary inconvenience to the civil pvvlation. They 
objected to Gfenersl Dyer’s order that any one desiring to traverse 
the street where Miss Sherwood was brutally assaulted should crawl. 
The orders passed* in Lahore against students were condemned as 
unnecessarily severe and serving no useful purpose.. In all these 
matters the Indian mesivbers took a more Miious view, and strongly 
denounced the actions taken as unjustifiable and calculated to 
humiliate and to foment racial bitterness. 
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The First 

All India Labour Conference 

^Madras, 22nd. March 1920 

The Conference was very largely attended by labourers, visitors 
and sympathisers. Delegates numbering about 300 from as many 
as eighteen Labour Unions were present— the Madras Labour Union, 
the Printers’ Labour Union, Government Printers’ Ijabour Union, 
Iron Metel Workmen’s Union, Aluminium Workers’ Union, Tram- 
waymen’s Union, Kerosine Oil Tank Men’s Union, Perambur ^ilway 
Workshop Men’s Union, Negapatam Railway Union, Scavengers’ 
Union, Electric Supply Corporation Men’s Union, Port Trust Union, 
Mount Road Workers’ Union, Ricksbawallahs’ Union, South Indian 
M. and S M. Railway Gang Union, Corporation Pumping Station 
Union and Domestic Workers’ Union. One special feature of the 
Conference was that no pandal was erected and no decorated plat- 
form was raised for the seating accommodation of the delegates, 
visitors and members of the Reception Committee. The canopy of 
the mango trees provided protection from the sun. Nor was there 
lack of imagination in the proceedings.' A scavenger was escorted 
up the platform and ho addressed the Conference* on the grievances 
of the men of his profession. Except a few visitors, chiefly Europeans, 
who were seated on chairs, all others knelt or squatted on the 
ground in right Indian fashion. Among those present were Dewan 
Bahadur P. Keshava Pillai, Mr. Ijodd Govindoss, Messrs. V. P. 
Pakiriswami Pillai (Negapatam), Arny Lubrahmania Sastri, 
Miss Satapodhyaya, Swami Rudrakoteeswarar, Messers M. B. 
Kamath, Kumaraswamy Chetti, V. Chakkarai, T. V. Kalayana- 
sundra Mudaliar, K. Govindu Chariar, I. Manual, D. Ebeneser, Q.. 
Harisarvothama Row, A. T Luker, S. T. Binstead, R J C. Robertson, 
A. H. MeDoughall, G. Keniiotk, T. V. Gopala swami Mudaliar, P. 
Chenchaih, V. Yenkatasubbah, C. Rajagopalachariar, K L Aiyer, 
T, Adinarayana Chettiar, S Gurtuhwamy Chetty, Joseph Amster, 
Sao Sghib Dr. U. Rama Bao, the Hou'ble Mr C. Rida and Sister 
Balambal. The preoeedings were condu'eted in the vemaoular of the 
prPvinee especially in Tamil. Proceedings commenced with the 
singing of nationid songs by Sister Balambel. 

U 
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Th* WdoooM AddrtM. 

Mr. T. y. Kalyuiiniiidars Hnddiar, Chairman of the Beoeption 
Committee, and one the labour leaders of Madras, in welcoming 
the delegates said that the poverty of India would be removed and 
the motherland enriohed only if the industries were develoMd and 
the Labour conditions improved. He was of opinion that ^'labour” 
included brain work and ^ manual labour. The world is a collec- 
tion of different kinds of labourers. The brainworker should 
sympathise with the manual labourers. Labour conditions had 
largely improved in England. liabour had become a power in the 
land there and was taking greater and greater share in the adminis- 
tration of the country. Eight hours a day was the rule tberb 
established whereas in India labourers were made to work 12 hours 
a day. This backward condition of labour in India was due to tW 
fa;t that the governing classes and educated men bad been taking 
very little or no care of labour. The Madras labour Union was the 
first Union started in Madras. Since its formation other Unions 
were formed. More Unions ought to come into existence. Unions, 
he emphasised, were formed not to strike woik, as was wrongly 
supposed by some but for the formation of such Unions there would 
have been several more strikes in Madras. All these labour Unions 
should have a central body through which they should get their 
grievances redressed. Self-govehiment would ^ complete if the 
labour strength was firmly established. Their present and 
immediate object was to improve their material condition. The 
joint Committee report stated that there would be labour repre- 
sentation in the Councils. In Bombay and Calcutta there would be 
such labour representations. He hoped that in Madras Council also 
labour wotdd be represented. In conclusion, he said that all parties 
should support the labour movement and that it should, confine its 
activities to the improvement of material condition. Let labourers 
start Unions ovety where. Let them not show any kind of differ 
ence among themselves, Apart from the politieM aspect, it was 
Labour that should level all caste distinotioos and prejudices. Labonr 
was the leveller of the rich and the poor and the establisher of peace 
in the tjrwld. Let labourers be true, fearless, patient and obedient Id 
msatere ; let thetti leave strikes, seek justice, be loyal to the Kng- 
BjDperor and walk in the footsteps of Mahatma Gandhi (Yan^ 
Matsram). 

ElesMea of die President. 

On tita atioiaon of Ur. Lodd Goviodoss, seconded by the Honlde 
Ifr. M. L Baja and snpyei W it UsMani. T. Maamd and If. 8. 



PBMSIBSI/TIAL jDDnSS$ hi 

Subranunia Aiyar, Dewan Babadur P. Kesava Pillai waa voted 
to the (%air. 

Pterid u tUI mUku- 

Dewan Bahadur Kesava Pillai first addressed the Conlereuce 
in English to suit the convenience of those vho knew only English, 
Hesaid. — 

Ladies and Gentlemen,— 'I feel greatly honoured by being call- 
ed upon to preside on ^ia unique occasion. This is the first la^ur 
Clonfennod in this Presidency. My friends have told you I have taken 
wme interest in the Labour movement in this country. Bather my 
interest began with the village. The Labourers in the field ore 
very often not fairly treated by the landlords and mirasdars. 1 have 
taken some interest in the labourers of the Nilgiies, Ceylon and 
other plantations and laboured for those people in the Legislative 
Council but did not meet with very great success. 1 wanted that 
the Planters* Aet should be. modified. I took interest in the 
commission of Messrs. Maijoribanks and Ahmed Thambi Markayar 
to inquire into the labour conditions in Ceylon plantations and other 
places. We ^ not always successful at the beginning. Difficulties 
must be overrame before attaining success. 

Some very insignificant people approached me with mahazars 
detailing their sufferings in Indian and European mills. I agitated 
on their behalf as much as 1 could from a distant village. Gradu- 
ally the Labour Union came into being and it has grown under 
the energetic and active mannagement of Messrs Wadia, Kalyan- 
asondra Mudaliar and others. Many other Unions have been 
started in different places including Negapatam, when under the 
auspices of Mr. Pakkiriswami Pillai, a Bulway Union has been 
formed. Although I have not been doing very active work I have 
been praying for their success. I have been interested in seeing 
Mosers Cbakkarai and C. Bajagopalacbari steering through difficul- 
ties. I feel grateful (or those who do public work in the cause of 
laixKir. I sh*ll speak to labourers in Tamil on some points latw on. 
A word to employers. • They should bear in mind the question of 
the nainimum wage to be fixed, the reduction of wwking hours, 
hoQsiqg aoeommodaition, and educational faeiKiies for the children 
oi the labourers. We all Kve by the labour of the people who toil 
at the loom, who till the soil and enrich the land. It is by. the 
sweat of the labour we live comfortably. They must be treated 
as partners and not as slaves: n they are not so treated the day 
is not far off whhn Bolsheyism may weep in here too. 

The new spirii iMinekd and mutiiind 4s. moving towards the 
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atato of aifain when it would be diffienh to resiat tbs hnplnae tiiat 
every man ahould claim and be given bia own righta. 

The tiller of the aoil ought not to be neglected. The beat 
intellecta arose from the tillers of the soil— Tiruvalluvar Kamban, 
Ottaknthan,'and Auvai. The greatest men were bwn oflthe humblest 
class of people, not of' the upper classes. The upper classes are 
living on other’s labour and do not look upon labourers as their 
benefactors. There is awakening among the people. According 
to Varnasrama Dharma one at the top must always be there and 
one at the bottom must always be at the bottom, and he must have 
his thin gruel, scanty clothing and must work day and night and 
cannot have a share in the profits of the field or other concerns. 
That has been the deception practised by the people. A certain 
class of people are untouchables but their productions are toucbables. 
False interpretation put upon Yarnashrma Dharma has been the bane 
of the counfry. The lower classes have not bad the courage to 
question the correctness of Varuashrama Dharma. Owing to contact 
between the East and the West there has been a change. 

We are to-day assembled representing ail classes of people, 
demanding their right to be treated as human beings. This is an 
achievement of which we are glad. This is only a -beginning and 
we have a long vista before us. Labour should be represented in 
the Legislative Council. Their representatives should be either 
appointed or elected. The big trader, manufacturer and landlord 
would look at the question form a different point of view. I am sure 
tha' the Government of lord Willingdon would bo solicitious about 
the condirion of labourers. His Excellency has indicated his sym- 
pathy by the appoiniment ot Mr. Paddison as Labour Commis- 
sioner. Mr. Paddison is a tactful and sympathetic gentleman and 
knows Tamil and Telugu and studies labour questions and would 
be intermediary between the employer and the employee. I am 
sure Lord Willingdon’s Government will do more to give a status 
to labour in this country. Labour has been long despised in this 
country. Government should lay down roles in recognition of 
Lalmur Unions. 

Most of the apitalists are objecting to outsiders taki.'ig part 
in ich Unions. For some time more, outsiders who are educated 
mea should be allowed to be the guides of these illiterate men 
Wio are pressed by hunger. I don’t think outsiders who have some 
' .16 in the Coiurtry would give the labourers any bad adt ice that 
Would land them in difficulties. We find strikes all over the 
country. Strikes are less frequent in Madras on account of these 
Ijahour Unions. If there were no Labour Unions and if there 
were no educated people at th^r belin, strikes would have been 
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more ireqneoti. Labourers in Bengal and Bombay are going to 
have some representation in Legislative Councils. Why should 
not the labourers in Madras have the same privilege and why 
should they not he content with their position ! The labourer in 
MadiSB is more liberal in his views and more Ipyal. These people 
deserve to ho treated with greater consideration by the employer, 
European or Indian. I know what mirasdars and Zamindars are. 
The village labourer is in a far better condition than the labourer 
in town. I do not know much of Tanjore but I may say generally 
that village, labourers got more wages then labourers in Ceylon or 
anywhere else. They get 8 annas a day and get also something to 
eat in the villages, whereas in Ceylon and other plantations they get 
only 6 annas. Their prayer is that it may be raised to 8 annas. 
A women labourer in plantations gets only 3 annas. Labour demand 
is that women should he treated as human beings. I^ow let me say 
a few words in Tamil to make labourers more powerful more virtu- 
ous, and more affectionate towards each other. 

At this stage the Eupopean visitors rose to leave the hall 
Before doing so Mr. Robertson, on behalf of the Europeans present 
at the meeting thanked Mr. Kesava Piilai having expressed his 
views in English for the benefit of persons like them who knew 
English alone, and said they were all glad of the message given 
by Mr. Kesava Piilai to the workmen. If they kept to that message, 
he added, there would he no trouble between European employers 
said the wmrkmen. 

Dewan Bahadur Kesava Piilai said “Let us be bumble partners 
in the art of making money’, and thanked them for their presence. 


Resolutions Passed. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalaohari moved the followiug resolution ; — 

1. a This Laboar Confeieace while welcoming the recommendation* of tti 
Joint Committee to extend the francbiM to include a proper proportion of the 
urban wage earning claaes, expretes its grave surprise and dissatisfaction at tlic 
official statement recently made imj lying tliat the benefit of the recommendation 
is not to be extended to the City or Presidency of Madras. , . . 

b. This Conference considerH tliat a minimum qualification for franchise of 
Rs, 15 income per month by wages may be fixed for the urban wage-earners, ^ 

c. this Confexenoc recommends that all factories coming under the purview 

erf the factory law sboald be required to furnisli to the tlectoral officers' lists of 
persons employed who have earned for six months continuously 15 or more, 
to facilitate the proper registry of such v age-earners in electoral rolls and 
that other employers may be supplied forms for sending sinuto nsU. . 

He said that there was no use of one or two members of tte Council taking 
up the cause of labourers, but every member sm^t to the Counml would have tte 
deepest niteieBt of the labomw at heart. They wwld think of the labourers 
only when the latter bad the piivilege of voting. If Bolshevism was not to enter 
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tbit tiHid, tow riunridbe to' fnuHd wto t de qi t e ly wiiNteiit the intcmtoof 
tobow. 

}Sr, Kmm»wamj Naidrar Moondad tha molntilon and Mr. 
Submaaois Saatriar of Arni mpported ft. 

Ilia readstaon waa ananimoualy aairiod. 

Spaetol Lebonr RepnetatathrM ia CoundL 


Mr. V. Chakkarai mo?ad (he following reaohtion : — 

IL This Conference is of opnio% that in the present condition of labour 
nnrest it is nccessaiy in the interests of good Government, that till labour 
attains its proper place in the General electorate, labonr sbonld have special re- 
presentative in the Legislative Ccnncils and that organised Labour Unions 
should be authorised to elect such representatives. 

He said that there should not only be t^ right of voting in the care of 
persons getting an income of Bs. 15, but also the labourers' should send special 
representatives to the Council. Some self-government had been granM to 
India. India would get complete self-government only when labour grievances 
were fully heard and remedy through their representatives. The la^ur party 
in England would also help them in reaching the goal of complete Self-Govern- 
ment. In the Legislative Council there would be representatives of the Chamber 
of Commerce, Trailes Association, Laml-holders, eta, but no separate representa- 
tives for labour. There should be at least six representatives of labonr. 


Central Labour Board and its Constitution. 


Mr. G. Harisorvothams Bow moved (he following reeo- 
ion 


III. a. This Conference resolves on the esuUishment of a Central Labonr 
Board and adopts the following Constitution drafted by a Committee of the 
office-bearers of the Unions of Madras. 


The Central Labopr Board. 

There shall be a Central Labour Board to which all Lalmur Unions in the 
Presidency may be affiliated on payment of a small admission fee of Bs. 5. In 
exceptional oases this fee may be reduced or excused by the v ^ffking committee. 

^ Neither the Cmtral Labour Board nor the affiliated Union s^U proclaim 
admit of political propaganda oi any sort. 

The Central Labour Board will, if satisfied that any affiliated Union needs 
financial assistance, renr^r it such help as it' fairly can. 

The Central Labour Board will co-ordinate the work of the affiliated Unions 
on iMToad lines of policy and method and without detriment to the freedom of 
individual Unions. 

Every Union seeking affiliation will subnit a statement to the Central 
Labour Board of — 

(a) The object for which the Union is started or has to be started. 

S Tbe probable or actual number of workers at the end of the first year 
and the field of Uie Union’s operation. 

(o) The nature and extent of the work to be done and the means available 
in the shane of vmkers and finanoa 

Tbe^on will be affiliated on ita agiieing to abide by the rules of the 
Central Labour Board. 
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Coait Hntto of die Conlnil Labour Board 

1. Baeh lAtiated Union will send not less than thicc lepvcientatirci— • 

(a) The Preiident or Vioe*Prcsident. 

Oi} The Seeretary. 

. (c) One leprescntatire to be elected for creiy 5,000 membere orfnustion 
thereof. 

2. Workers for the Central Labonr Board who arc not members or officials 
.of Unions may be admitted as members of the Central Labonr Board. Their 
number shall not exceed half the total number of representatives. 

2, There shall be elected from among the members of the Central labour 
Board a working committee of nine members. 

4. There shall be 'll President, Secretary, and Treasurer, of the Central 
Board to be elected by the members of the Central Labour Board. 

5. The. working committee of nine shall consist of : — 

The President cd the Board 

The Secretary of the Board 

The Treasurer of the Board and 

Six other members. 

6. The tenure of office shall be one year, retiring officers shall be eligible for 
re-election. 

7. Subscriptions for affiliated Unions shall be Be. 1 a month per thousand 
members or fraction thereof. 

8. Bfembers of the Central Ijibonr Board who arc not members of Labonr 
Unions shall pay not less than 8 annas a mouth. 

9. Every member of the Central Labour Board shall have some work, 
allowed to him and shall be responsible for the cine execution of the work 
undertaken. 

10. There shall uea meeting of the Central Labour Boanl on the 2ud 
Sunday of every month. 

if. The Central Labonr Boaivl shall have its office in Madras. 


12. Every member, shall two days before the clay of the meeting, send in 
to the Secretary brief report of his work for the month. 

13. At every monthly meeting the financial statement of the Central 
Labour Board shall be read and passed. 

14. The treasurer shall be permitted to keep for current expenses a sum 
not exceeding Bs. 25. All other amounts shall lie duly dosposited in a Bank in 
the joint names ot the President and the Treasurer. 

15. Each member of the executive comtnittce shall be in charge of a Port- 
folio except the Secretary. 

For the present the following shall be the Portfolios— 

SUtisiics Organisation 

Grievances Co operation 

Education Health and Sanitation 

Finance Law and Legislation 


W. Itembers in •'charge of Portfolios may choose help and assistance in 
carrying cat their work, not necessarily from the members of the Central Labour 
Board. 


17, At the general meeting of the Central Labour Board these iul» 
may be altered or increased on a requisition of not less than one-thirrt 

of the total number of members. . , ^ ^ «ii 

(b) This Conterenoe authorises the Secretaries of the Conference to do an 
tiiat is neoeistry to carry out the above resolution. 
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. Otttoide Help to Labour Organiaationt. 

Mr. T. V. OopalaBwami Mudaliar moved the following resolu- 
tion 

IV. This Labour Conference urges on employers and Government the neoes- 
sity, in the present sthtc of labonr and education ih this country, for the aid 
and assistance of outside friends of Labour in labonr organisation and protests 
against .any attempt, direct or indirect, to crush the labonr movement by 
depriving labour its legitimate right to choose its own representatives and 
help:;rs. 

Mr. Salla Guruawami Chetty moved the following resolution. 

V. This Conference requests that all employers should pay for Sundays and 
otiier holidays irrespective of whether the* men are put on a monthly or a daily 
wage system. 

Abuse of Overlima System. 

Mr. G. Harisarvotbam Bow moved the following resolution : — 

VI. This Confennee, draws the attention of Government to the abuse of 
the overtime system which, by means of penalties, is, in effect, made compulsory 
in many coses in evasion of the Factory Act. 

Accomodation and Interval for Midday Meal. 

Mr. C. Bajagopalacbari moved the following resolution 

Vil. Tills Conference urges immediate steps to be taken by Government to 
ensure proper accomodation and interval for the midday meal in all factories 
and work -shops in order that the most important meal of the Indian labourer 
may ha taken under conditions both healthy and in accordance with the habits 
and easterns of the country. 

Mr. K. S. Tekuataramon meved the following resolution ; — 

VIII. This Conference urges on the Government the early consideration of 
a minimum wage legislation at least for the City. 

Mr. C. Bajagopalacbari moved the following resolution. 

IX. This Conference urges that tlie Government may take steps to appoint 
a Committee with some lady members on it to inquire into the condition of 
female labour in factories and to make recommendations. 



Punjab Provincial Conference 

Tho eixtb Punjab Provincial Conference assembled at Jutlander 
on the 2iid April 1920. Tho Hon. Raizada Bhagat* Ram was the 
chairman of the Reception Committee and Lala Harkishenlal was 
elected President. In course of his presidential address the Ijalaji 
dilated upon tho burning topic of tho day, tho Congress Committee 
Report on the Punjab and said : — 

“lam led to say that the Congress Committee’s Report is 
nothing but a !>atyagraha Report, which doctrine, if I understand 
it right, means that a part of truth may bo sacrificed, so that no 
untruth should come in, and great deal of force may be wasted 
for fear of, unwittingly oven, causing violence by tongue, pen or 
arm. Such being tho faith of our Commissioners, the result is that 
tho facts arc understated, tho conclusions are couched in exceedingly 
mild language, and the recommendations are simply saintly. No 
one excepting Indian saints could exhibit such self-control over 
their thoughts and expressions as these Commissioners have done. 
By way of illustration, one might mention, that the Commissioners 
refrained from publishing all the evidence that they had collected ; 
tho statements of over a thousand witnesses are on their files, 
which have not been published, hiimilarly in the special matter 
of recruitment (in tho Punjab under Sir M. O’Dwyer) evidence 
does not seem to have been admitted from districts outside 
the Martial Law area, and collection of evidence on recruit- 
ment, war contributions, and several other matters have been, it 
would seem, confined to the Central districts only. Outside the 
domain of evidence, one finds oven at a cursory glance several perti- 
nent ommissions. One ommission only may be mentioned. The trap 
theory of the Jallianwala tregedy is entirely overlooked. I, 
amongst others, know that tho trap theory could be established beyond 
doubt on tho evidence of some contemporary documents which came 
to the knowledge of the Commissioners, but because those documents 
wore not handed over by tho holders there of, to bo placed on the 
file of the Sub Committee, the Commissioners would not enter upon 
the discussion. This is a limit of Satyagraha doctrine ; while the 
Government of the Punjab did not hesitate to have false and fabri- 
cated evidence produced in cases which are now downbed by them 
to have been judicially decided ; and on which finding tlm fatoc 
of fho White Paper to be noticed briefly below is based. Ihe 

12 
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enquiry and (Ae report are deficient in one otber noticeable direc-!; 
tion. Tbe Goaraticsionen do not seem to have directed their atten> 
tion to what may be eaQed the port played by the judiciary in the 
Martial Law Drama. The judges may be unfit, they may be unjust ; 
the tribunals may be packed, t*he courts may disregard evidence 
and overiook {utwedure, tbe judges may write imaginary essays and 
false defences, instead of judicial and just judgments their findings 
may be against evidence and their interpretation of law manifestly 
wrong, but they escape enquiry and criticism ; the inocont victims 
of such courl|s and tribunals have no means to establish their inno- 
cence, and have to be satisfied with the King’s mercy. One should 
have thought that this part of the Drama will receive attention 
equal to that played by the Executive. Lala Duni Chand 
and Pundit Bam Bhuj Dutt Chowdhari, and yonr .most humble 
servant, gave * their whole time for three long and most 
difficult and anxious days to the task of bringing the people to 
see the folly of continuing the hartal, and they wore punished for 
waging war. They are let off by his Majesty’s orders as the fit 
subjects to receive his me>rcy, but they cry for justice, but she does 
not appear. They appeal to the Privy Council, and loudly cry for 
justice ; but the Anglo-Indian Journal of Lahore says that if the 
appeals are accepted they will be on a lay point, so that our inno- 
ecnce is not to be established even there either ; now the Commi- 
ttee also has not touched this subject, nor do we expect any finding 
on tbe question of the innocence or guilt of the prisoners from 
the Hunter Committee ; as they have not admitted evidence on the 
question of trials, or the conduct of the judges. This is a grave 
qmis^o;i and 1 trust this Conference will not fail to call attention 
to this fact, as the honour of hundreds of innocent and loyal sub- 
jects of His Majesty is involved. 

But the work of collecting statements of 1700 witnesses, by 
going from place, to place, and recording, verifying, translating 
und marshalling them, must have been stupendous and it appears 
to have been dona so carefully that nothing but admiration is due 
for dovotion displayed by the Commissioners and their helpers. I 
truit yidif will not be dow io acknowledging their services, and con- 
tei^ to them Punjab’s gratitude. 

‘fhere may be other mnissions, but there is no way of meeting 
tfe^ so'they nmy be left to the historian to find them out 
li^ tb iNMkiad t^m. !I1ie Committee have done their work ; 

to eegne into existence again. Oentlemen, 
|gr la now ovailalde, and you have, I am sure, seen a 

hBahkai^ er tho. P i li|l|wi o B i r ’s finding in the Press, I need not 
d^n yon knifi in ihe ground covered by the 
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Report. Un^T-statements of facte, tboogh tbere are, thoogh ite 
reconiinendationB are inild, though the Goounieeiooers have made 
glaring omieeion in not reviewing the conduct of the Judiciary and 
lastly, though the innocence or guilt of the prisoners has not been 
investigated, I would recommend it the true Satyagraha spirit, 
which I expect to exhibit on this occassion, in spite of the fact 
that many of us are not full converts to Mr. Qandhi,8 doctrine, 
that we should acept the Report, and support its demands with 
a request to have an enquiry made into the conduct of the Police, 
the Magistrates and of the Judges ; and also that the judgments be 
reviewed in the true light of the facts. 

Resolutions 

Resolutions conveying loyalty to the Kiug-EmpcroTi welcoming the Prince 
of Wales, tendering thfinks to the King-Emperor for the Royal Proclamation, 
condemning the movement set on foot to perpetuate the memory of Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer, tendering heart-felt thanks to the Commissioners who conducted the 
non-official enquiry into the Punjab disorders, recording condemnation of 
inhuman indifference on the part of the authorities of Civil Hospital, Amritsar, 
and Mayo Hospital, Lahore, towards the wounded during April disturbances, 
gratefully appreciating the splendid fight put up both in the press and on the 
platform on behalf of the Punjab in England by Mr. Horniman and expressing 
regret at the unjustifiable action of the Qovernirent of India in preventing his 
return to tliis country, strongly protesting against the hostile attitude of some 
of the British Ministers towards the Turkish and Khilafat questions, earnestly 
appealing to His Majesty’s Government to settle the Turkish question in accor- 
dance with the just and legitimate sentiments of Indian Musalmans and solemn 
pledges of the Prime Minister without which there would be no real prace of 
mind among the people of India, were passed. 

The following resolutions were also passed. 

Declaration of RighU 

‘<That, while exprcssing.goneral agreement with the conclusion and recom- 
mendations of non-official enquiry into the Panjab disturbances conducted by 
the Congress, this Conference is very strongly of opinion that having regard to 
the painful disclosures made by the report, the grave wrong done to the people of 
the Punjab cannot be righted unless (a) a statutory declaration of rights be 
immediately made and such other eliaiiges be made in the law as will make it 
impossible for the executive to pass ordinances like those declared valid by the 
Privy Council in the Amritsar appeals justifying the application of Martial La •. 
to offences committed before the declaration of Martial Law,^ as well as to offenci S 
which were not directly concerned with overt acts of rebellion ; (b) to the list of 
persons recommended for dismissal be addid the members of the Imperial and 
Provincial service who have actually participated in the abuse of Martial Law ; 
(c) General Dyer be prosecuted for murder and other officials mentioned in the 
lieport be legally tried for various ofiences they have perpetrated ; (d) I^rd 
Chelmsford and Sir Michael O’Dwyer be impeached, and (e) the members of the 
Punjab police force, against whom specific allegation have been made by wltnessea 
before the nou-official commission, be prosecuted or dismissed* 

Reforms. 

“That this Conference places on record its strpi^; and emphatic opinion 
that, in order to ensure the smooth and successful working of the Constitutional 
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Befomu; it is* il'iirabte ' that oifioers* who were dinectlj connected with 

the IntTodaction am) administration of Martial Law aiul other hiifh-haiidcd acts 
of ti^ir Miohail O’Dtvjrer’s reactionary regime, should not bo associated with 
the carrying oat of Kefoms in the province. 

Clemency t^^^arliel Law Prisoneis. 

A resolution praying for mercy for the remaining Marti«*il Law prisoners 
were also [lassod m the following cabb which was sent to the Secretary of State ; 

“The Punjab Provincial Conference, Jullundur, respectfully and oaniostly 
prays for mercy for tlie remaining convicts to dcatli penalty, nanitly Pakeria 
and Qhulam Hussain of Amritsar. Otherwise execution Gth xVpril ” 

Women's Franchise . 

“This Conference is of opinion that there is no reason why franchisee should 
not U; exttinded to the women of this Province, and Tccomau^nds that caily stops 
bj taken to give tie vote to them on a suitable basis as there is a suiTiciently large 
number of women fit to vote. 

National Week. 

Lala Laj[)at llai thm moved a resolution endorsing Dio app-oal made by Mr. 
Gandhi for tho observance of Natioiuil Week from the <ith to the loth April, 
urging the Punjab public to take vigorous mcasims to make rolleotion of buls- 
criptions to the Jallianwala Pagli Fund a success. 

In moving the resolution Lala Lajpat I?ai maJe a stirring 
appeal calling upon the Punjab public to contribute liberally to the 
Jailianwalla Bagh Memorial Fund. There was a ready response to 
the appeal, and Rs, 75,000 was collected on tlie spot, including 
promises of contributions. Lala Diwan Chand of Amritsar con- 
tributed Rs. 11,000, Lala Harkisheii Lai Rs. 15,000 Lala Kashiram 
of Fero^eporo promised a minimum of Ks. 10,000. 


Bombay Provincial Conference 

The Bombay Provincial Political Conferoiico held at Sholapur 
on April ^^rd 19:10, was made a hattlo (rrouiid fur deciding the 
balance of power between the Liberals and ‘Nationalists’ in the new 
Kefonned Council. Tlie liberal Party embarked upon an elaborate 
campaign for winuing a majority of the scars in the coming election. 

The Nationalists and Liberals were fully represented at the 
Conference. The question of the free admission of peasant dele- 
gates was a matter of oonti-overscy between th' two parties, and 
was ill the end amicably settied. 

Welcome Address. 

The key-iiOte of the address of the Gbairniaii of the Reception 
Committee, Mr. M. SAmant, was for the appointment of an impar- 
tial commission to enquire into the firing on the millhands on strike 
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in Febroary iMt and the necessity for associating with the District 
Magistrate and the Collector, an advisory Council of local non* 
officials and making it incumbent on Collectors to consult such a 
Council aud act on their advice in all important matters. Mr. 
Samant concluded by making a strghg appeal for. the abolition of 
untouchability and for conceding to the Depressed Classes C)]ual 
social and political status. 

The Presidential Address. 

Mr. N. C. Kelkor, President of the Conference, dwelling at 
length on the reforms, said : 

The Reforms 

“There is one more consideration which seriously detracts frmn 
the value of the present political lieforros. It is the fact that our 
natural rights as free citizens of a civilised State are not yet guar- 
anteed. Parliament has not granted the claim of the National 
Congress that a Declaration of Eights shall be included in the new 
statute. The Joint Committee summarily refused permission to 
the Congress Deputation to say anything about that before them. 
But the need for a Declaration of Eights grows more clamourous 
then ever. Neither the transferred Departments nor the responsible 
Minister can save us from humiliating encroachments upon our 
8.afety and liberty by law or by civil or military action. 

“it is a matter for regret that Government have not made the 
ground as smooth as they could have made it for the reception of 
even such inadequate Eeforms as these. A somewhat narrow 
construction has been put by the executive Government upon the 
terms of the Amnesty granted by the Eoyal Proclamation. An 
attempt is being made to run a carriage and four through the small 
loophole of discretion left them, nominally in the name of the safety 
of the country, but really to save Ihci’’ prestige. A considerable 
percontage of political offenders are still rotting in jail, and the 
Bombay Govornui'Uit have refused to extend to the Sawarkar 
brothers the same consideration which the Bengal Government has 
shown to some persons like Barindra Kumar Ghose, convicted in 
the Ali pur bomb ca’e ! Mr. Horniman is yet refused a passport to 
come back to India! The Press Act is yet as -far from repeal as 
ever ; and the unfair discrimination made in returning securities 
taken from the owners of presses and newspapers in (he different 
provinces shows that the talk abqut co-operation and the effaoement 
of bitterness is ail an empty jargon. 

Shibboleth of Retponsil^ty. 

“Can we have an adequate set-off against all these shortcomings 
in the kind of responsible Government that is conceded to us * 
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Besponrible Government is a big name, bob in the present ease it 
has no proportionate corpus. In fact I may say that we are even 
now where England herself was more than two hundred years ago, 
that is to say, before a system of responsible ministry was partly 
introduced into the* British constitution by William III under the 
advice of Lord Sunderland. The Joint Commitiee no doubt hopes 
that the Executive Councillors and the Ministers would pull on well 
together. It is at best a righteous hope in which we may join. 

“Now, can wo accept Beforms like these without any protest or 
with entire satisfaction ? Besides carrying on a vigorous agitation 
in India itself, we must endeavour to put the hypocritical advocates 
of the League of Nations in Britain and elsewhere to shame, while 
their tali talk of the ‘freedom and the honour of nations and nation- 
alities’ is still on their lips. A new World-Forum has been admit- 
tedly created for the benefit of all suiTering nationalities in the 
world, and we must try to put op our case before that Forum for 
what it may be worth. The Congress bas done well to appoint a 
Committee for carrying on further agitation in England and in other 
countries. With men on ' it like Lokmanya Tilak to supply the 
inspiration and initiative, and Lala Lajpatrai to supply the needed 
experience of the conditions and methods of agitation in foreign 
lands, we can confidently hope that proposals would soon crystallise 
for vigorous action in this respect, and that steps would be taken 
to start the work of a non-official or Congress Embassy or Consulate 
in the countries where Indian affairs have begun to receive a hearing 
and whose opinion counts for something in the Councils of the 
world-powers. 

The Poor Elector. 

“Now with all the tall talk about responsibility to the elector 
there will be, I am afraid, no responsibility worth the name for 
sometime to come. It is no doubt a democratic model that is plac- 
ed before our eyes under the new scheme of Reforms, and the sound 
of the words, ‘direct elections’, ‘popular Legislature,’ ‘responsible 
Government, have an irrostibly charming sound to the ear. But if 
full-fledged democracy has failed to incarnate in countries which are 
operating the system of representative and responsible Government 
for centuries, it would be a vain hope that the mere embroynie 
Indian elector would either care to learn or succeed in dominating 
the situation for a long time yet to come. 

Duty of the Educated Leader. 

“Unsatisfactory as are the conditions of the new Beforms, and 
whatever he may •think , of Gm grudging spirit in which they are 
granted, and however detemtiiied he may be to fight for further 
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changes, the educated leader must immediately rdsh into the breach 
that is made by the Reforms in the citadel of the bureaucracy. He 
must aspire to be the master of the situation, like Cmsar 
whose career on every new scene was epitomised in the three 
words “veni, vidi, vici”. The bugbear of responsibility need 
have no fears for him. For after all, he belongs to a race 
which had perlectod and wielded policies of administration 
in kifigdoTn and empires. And with a little training backed by 
dogged determination to succeed, he can make himself a success in 
this now sphere as he has already done in other spheres also. 
There will no doubt be difficulties inherent in the situation as I 
have already remarked ; but after all, he must remember that the 
way to success lies through them and not around them. The com- 
position of the new Council would not be very much helpful for 
this purpose for sometime to come ; but there will be, even in the 
new council, far more sco [)0 for otfectivo organisation of public opi- 
nion than over l)oforc. iSomo people seem to be afraid that the 
Council would be far too heterogenous. The fear is not altogether 
groundless. But I have strong faith in the instinctive patriothm 
of uhe men that are likely to come into the Councils, and 1 refuse 
to believe that they will allow thomsclves to be used as tools in 
the hands of Government. The intolligontia has already led the 
way. The merchant class has recently evidenced a keen political 
sense and feeling. Landholders wil bo the last to rally, I do 
not think even they will go far astray. The old age of official 
terrorism is gone, and vested interests may bo less in the jeopardy 
in the future than in the past. But over and above all this, there 
is a surging, sweeping, tide of patriotism and love of solf-Govern- 
ment which is coming over the land, and which will, 1 hope, efface all 
the old humiliating landmarks as botw^con toadies, flunkeys, loyalists, 
dilettantes, Moderates, Nationalists, lixtremists and Anarchists. 

Social Democracy 

“Political democracy has a necessary connection with social 
democracy. They both act and react upon each other. The more 
homogenous the Indian society, the njore effective will be the 
political democracy in the country, also the realialion of true^ self- 
government will bo easier and quicker. And an efficient political 
democracy will enable the social democracy to achieve its aims and 
objects sooner than otherwise. I am not one of those who hold 
that all theories of social reform must first be carried to perfection 
in practice before we may claim to have the full power of self- 
government in our own hands. 1 am one of those who maintain that 
Government at any rate— a Government composed of rank fore- 
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igncrs — bas no right to |4ead the iniperleotions in onr social system 
as their title to retain power in tboir own hands. Oovernmeut have 
no right to say that only a perfect democratic Indian Society with- 
out any barriers of race, religion or caste within itself, con validly 
claim to direst the Europeans bureaucracy of its absolute irawer. 
The Indian people must got Self-government, whether they are 
socially perfect or imperfect, fully democratised or only half 
democratised. 

“The work in India is bound to bo slow. For the true social 
reformer wishes to take society- along with him and does not 
wish to boycott it or leave it in the lurch. Ho recognises that 
social reform is, after all, not a writing on a clean slate. lie rerog- 
nises, like a skilful irrigation Engineer, he has to give the stream of 
refined sociial ideas a gentle bend hero arid a gentle bend there, in 
order to maititain a steady but an oven flow towards the lower 
reaches of the country. He recognises that the true spirit of reform 
is born in social love, and, therefore neither reckless defiance nor 
haughty contempt can be very well its instrument of work. On the 
other hand, even the sensible among the orthodox take a little time 
to recognise that a reform is not necessarily a reflection against the 
spirit of any good old custom or practice, but a wholcromo reaction 
only against its abuse and ridiculous exaggeration. The task is, how 
ever, ready and the time has now come for a new class of social 
leaders to come forward and advance the cause of social progress on 
the basis of a good understanding with both the old and now 
schools of thought and a reconciliation of their mutual prejudice. 

"^nd who will take the lead in this matter! The duty devolves 
upon all, but specially upon the Brahmin as the headman of the old 
caste-system. The late Mr. Justice Eauado used to say that it is 
the privilege of the Brahmin to bo loaruod, poor and boncficiont. 
At present ho has won an additional privilege of being abused. But 
the Brahmin will remember that no one is abused who is not envied, 
and that no one is envied who has no precious possession. There is, 
in my opinion, no more precious possession in this world than to bo 
able to combine learning with self-inflicted poverty. The Brahmin 
cannot, of course, have things both ways — worldly prosperity as well 
as respect due to the status of a spiritual preceptor. The 
Brahmin-hater again must understand that he will gain nothing 
by heaping abuse on the Brahmin in and out of season. He might 
do some self-introspection himself and see whether ho is not the 
saitfo to the castes below him as the Brahmin above is said to' be 
to him. But praised or Jblaephmiied or wronged, it is pre-eminently 
the Brahmin’s duty to in catholicity of spirit and to 

lead the society on the |^h ol tnit Democracy.” 
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ReablutioM 

T1i 6 fint iroiolution moved by the Hon. Mr, Belvi referred to’ 
the Pnnieb Maeiaere. It waa adopted nnanimooely ae there was no 
two opinions on the sabjeot The other rescdations referred to 
proTineial matters, such u sanitation, land aoqoisition, forest ad- 
ministration etc. The striking feature of the proceedings was the 
stubborn fight between the nationalists and the moderates for 
dominating the conference which ended as elsewhere in a clear 
majority for the former. Mr. Tilak and his party weie supreme and 
Mrs. Besant^ and the Deccan Sabha moderates who tried to raise 
their head were cried down. 

The reforms resolution which was debated most was moved by 
Mr. Tilak and ran thus : 

“This Conference calls npon all District Congress Committees and other 
affiliated bodies and (leopl ! of the Presidency in g.meral to accept the lead gives 
by the Amritsar Congress in the niatter of working the Beforms Act and 
support at the ensuing Council elections the candidature of persons whose allegi- 
ence to the Congress is bcyoiul all iiuestion.” 

Mr. Tilak urged that as a body subordinate to the National 
Congress, the Conference most abide by the Amritsar Congress 
resolution. 

Mrs. Besant moved an amendment : That this Conference calls 
upon the people of the Province to work the Reform Act whole- 
heartedly and in a spirit of good will, and for that purpose to 
support at the coming election candidature of such persons only who 
adhere to the general policy enunciated by the Congress on adminis- 
trative and Legislative questions. She contended that the Amritsar 
Congress did not give any clear lead to the people, and Mr. Tilak’s 
resolution would exclude from the Councils congressmen like Mr. 
Srinivasa Sastari. She urged that the people should approach the 
Reform Act in a spirit of oo-operation and nrt of antagonism. 
She appealed to the people to see that they dM not send men 
to Councils who, holding the reforms to bo unsatisfactory, would 
wreck them. 

The Hon. Mr. Paraqjpe in seconding the amendment pointed 
out that every one who signed the congress creed was a Ckmgress- 
man and Mr. Tilak’s resolution would amount to penslising persons 
who did not like a particular resolution of the Congress and exoloda 
a good many desirable persons. Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadaa, Professor 
Kde and others supported Mrs. Besant. 

Mi. Tilak, inlying, pointed out that Oie British 
same lines, and ^^peals we» *a elecUrs on 
Pioviiioeo Liberal Leagne had already taken the 

IS 


Parliament worked4m the 
party bask. The Unit|^ 
lead in Uie matter a^ 
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tamed e manifeeto giTiog a Itat ef itai nominece for the eomiag electhm and aa W 
ingthe eleetcm to TOteoidjr for them. Why ihonid not m Oongreee do the 
aaauf The r^ntioa was not mandatory, bntmdy ad^woy in ohanwtcf. 
The leeolntion was not of personidities but of the views, and it was hat y r ef^ 
that only those who refleetM the views of the Nation Aonld be eleeted. 

Mr. Tilsk'a reaointion wM put to vote and declared earned ^ 
an overwhelming m^ority. 


The Bengal Provincial Conference 

The Bengal Conferenee was held on April Srd at Midnapore 
under the presidency of Mr. Fazl-ul-Hug. The proceedings were 
however not lively and ncuie too important. On this side of India 
a popular leader of the stamp of a Qandhi, a Tilak, a Malaviya or 
L^pat rai was sadly lacking, and the Conference at Midnapore 
showed how lamentably Bengal was behind the other provinces in 
. the matter of substantiating tbe Amritsar Congress resolution. The 
President himself was typical of the Bengal school of polities ah- 
first in the vanguard of extremist, thought, he suddenly vcued 
round the reforms before tbe tempting transformations of the 
leaders of Bengal Moderates— and now in his presidentiiJ address he 
warned his hearers that if they did not work tito reforms, they wen 
unfit for the duties and responsibilities of citizenship. He con- 
fessed his own cloudiness by the remark that the country need^ a 
leader and complained that there was no leader or rather then wen 
so many that they know not whom to follow. 


Madras Provincial Conference 

TinnmUif—June iitt. IdtO 

The Twenty-sixth session of tbe Bfadras Provincial conferen ce 
was held at Tianevelly on June filst. Mr. N. k. Y. Samasun- 
danm Pillai, the chairman of the nception committee, in • 
welcmne speech in Tamil spoke at length on the eumnt topics cl 
t^day. Ifr. S. Srinivasa Aiyangmr, the gnat ex-Advoeaite (Senmd 
« Madras who had lately thrown up his office and entered tbe mwiU 
d national polities was eleeted President. 

The Presideut gave an alMi review of muiy of the meat 
ilhpoitaot topics ddiseqiitoaiwilB^ fin importaaee inm the 
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tragedy and Beform Act to the grievances of the subordinate Qovern- 
Mnt rarraots. He laid special emphasis on the changed, outlook 
in politics in the i^ntiy, a change on a scrupulous recognition of 
whoM far*reaohing implications depended the success of future social, 
adninistratiTe and politloal action in India. 

Regarding the new Reforms he said that the Gk>vernor’8 position 
which is henceforth to be that of “a constitutional dictator in the 
province,” will, he suggested, make the Government of the provirce 
more and more a personal (Government rather than a constitu* 
tionplly responsible Government even as regards the ^nsferred 
snlgeots. His considered view was that the new Legislative Goun* 
oila wnold be in several material respects in a distinctly worse posi- 
tion than the existing legislatures. He (ully sustained the Amritsar 
Congress view on the Reform Act, a view which, as the Prerident's 
analysis showed, had been further strengthened by the nature oi the 
reactionary rules thereunder lately framed and published by the 
Government of India. 

"I think”, he said, “Mr. Montagu and the Governments'in India 
mOHo a serious mistake in trying to rally the Moderates and if Mrs. 
Be«<uit’s object is now the same she is also making a serious mistake. 
Few Indians are extreme in its bad sense. Any official attempt 
to'mould parties and any official preference for any group of . politi- 
cian* will only cause the majority of the people keenly to resent 
any such injustice and to become more radical than before. No 
Government in India will ever gain by any attempt, however well- 
meant, to educate the people in politics so as to suit its own con- 
venience. The Reform Act whose ostensible purpose is to provide 
for the beginnings of a political democracy is not to be allowed to 
train itself and if Indians of democratic views and associations 
in close touch with the people are not to be the real leaders and 
spokesmen of the people. I firmly believe that the liberty oi thought 
and the level of independence that we have reached are far more 
imporiMut than a ministry under official tntelege. Without 
ministers supported and kept up to the mark by a m^ority of 
Congressmen, the Reform Act will be a signal faUure. How 
can any section of Indisms,” the President said, who stand out 
d the Congress hope to build a political democracy t How can they 
who do not desire to be part and parcel of that democracy, hope to 

it? How can they who do not attempt to lead it hope to serve 
the country in any real sense I How can they who place co-operdlon 
with tlio bureaucracy in the forefront of their progrMamo be held 
to bjs true Congressmen competent to vrork the Reform Act tQ‘ 
thif fullest advontege 1 
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The Re8c4u(3oii6 

The pnndent’s lenarks came in voy oppovtunely at a tiaie 
when the ineeneate .campaign of oalnmny which was being carried 
on against the great National Congress by Hr. Srinivasa Sastry and 
Mrs. Besant, required an authoritative repudiation. The remarkable 
antagonism of the Madras neophyte moderates against the Congnas 
was prominently brought out during the very lively debate on riie 
resolutions in the 2nd and 3rd day’s proeeecBags. After passing, a 
resolution demanding full responsible Government, calling upon 
electors to return Congressmen to the Council, tiie most important 
resolution on non-co-operation was proposed by Mr. Yakub Hussain. 
It was about this that the acrimonious 6ght raged, Mrs. Besant, 
Hon. Mri C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar and other moderates strongly 
against the motion, and supporting sevend amendments. 

Mr. S. Sreenivasa Iyengar, the President, befora putting the 
amendment and the Resolution to the vote, said ; “1 have been 
accused of sitting on the fence and of not making up my mind on 
the matter. I did not understand much of what was meant by 
this non-co-operation, having regard to the fact that I left service 
quite recently. 

“My own belief is that what Mahatma Gandhi preaches is 
‘sanyasam’. You have listened to the admirable speech of Dr. Rajan 
and none could have put the case for Satyagraha more fairly and 
more in the true Satyagrahic spirit ; and he brought out the point 
quite clearly that (non-co-operation) is only for those who are pre- 
pared to adopt practical sanyasyant I find at the same time there 
is a number of people in the country who not only honestly believe 
in non-co-operation but honestly are willing to undertake any nob- 
co-operation. I myself was somewhat sceptical as to the quantum oi 
real feeling in favour of non-cooperation before I come to the Con- 
ference ; and from the numerous private conversations that I had 
with many friends, whether they are Nationalists or they belong to 
the moderate party or ofiBcials or able .and conscientious men who 
hold sincere views upon this great quesj^n, I felt that non-coopera- 
tion was an impracticable thing. I could not find any great 
, lence os to the principle itself. At one time or another and in 
times of grave nationd importance, non-ooepecation in some legal 
and eonetitntional form may have to be Copied. That was tiu 
general opinion. But people were not prepared to put it into 
aeiaal operatimi. I consulted a great many men befmre trying 
to form my own o^i<m and my Tinnevelly experience has 
fnrUier eonfiimed me Ui jny ooBrioBon that there is a serious and 
vital difference of opinion in tiie community on this question-oi 
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jDOn-oo-opewtiQn. There is an appreoiahle pereeatace of men 
ns who are quite prepaied to undertake non-eo-operation. ThMa is 
a inueh larger Dumber of people in this Hall and outside who an not 
prepared to undertake non-co-operation. 

*‘My own opinion is rery much on the lines which Mr. V. P. 
Madhava Bao adopted. I have not ruled this ' resolution out d 
order because it is quite in order. The more appropriate course 
action is to form separate leagues for the purpose of non-co-operation 
movement and the Ehilafat Committee of Mahatma Qandhi did a 
great service in doing that. It ought not to be brought befiwe Cmi- 
ferences and Gongre«s because it partakes of practical suyassm. 

^^ong the four stages of non-co-operation, the resignation of 
titles is the easiest and 1 suppose an appreciable number of people 
would be able to do it. So far as the resignataon of Government 
servants are concerned I still remain sceptical about it. My scepticism 
has not been altered by my experience here. So far as’ the giving up 
of practices by members of the bar, your Chairman will be able to 
follow you by giving up his practice as he has since shown a proof ^ 
it by resigning office. I cannot and will not preach this doctrine of 
non-co-operation to the members of the Bar and I would be failing 
in my duty if 1 ask vakils to give up practice. I ^ not think I 
will be able to ask that soldiers and the police should be able to 
resign their services nor would 1 ask that all people who are able to 
pay taxes should not pay the taxes. At least 1 would not be able 
to do either of these, 

“But I wish to say this : to a certain extent, I have got the 
aanyasi spirit in me. For all practical purposes I am a grihastha ; 
but of course asceticism should be practised occasionally and on 
moments of domestic or national importance 1 can quite see tiie 
constitutionality of non-co-operation. Lord hardinge speaking at 
the ^nqueting Hall, once said that the passive resistance movement 
was perfectly constitutional. My own view is that it is perfe^ly 
constitutional, I will not venture to express any opinion on the four 
forms of non-oo-operatioB. 1 do not know the views of Mr. Gandhi 
or his friends clearly enough on the subject nor do I know what is 
the final programme, for, it appears to' bo all in a state of flux. My 
own opinion is that there can be certain forms of non-co-oper^on 
which are quite legal and quite constitutional. It may bo the duty 
of the people if there is no other means, to adopt that means. At 
the same time I must tell you that non-co-operation should not 
be active. The forms of non-co-operation have to bo carefully 
examined. • . . 

My opinion is that the question of non-<^operation ought to 

_b6 in the circles and in the Nationalist party a non-party 
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It i« impoidUii to boKero tbitt everyone wbo votes for 
itwiB Ntally nuke up hie mind topraetise all the four forms 
iKHHW-opefotion. By all means if you are able, do it Do it not 
as a mm Uuff, as Mr Yakub TTaimn said, but really intending 
to praoi^it. Do not vote for this resdution simply as a sort of 
Unff. Do not think it is possible for all of us to adopt it. I do 
not think modi utility will arise by passiBg a resolution of this 
deaoription. That is my own view. When people have got to be 
ednoated to ^ve up the things they value most such as wealth, 
appointments and title^ it is a question of individual ednoation ;< 
special lectures should be' delivered and propagandist work nnder> 
taken. Individual pledges must Iw taken and there cannot be 
and ought not to be any resolutions, which were merely passed by 
vote by ah assembly, however numerous it mav be, or however 
magnificent the speeches may be.- I am quite prepared to be e 
nOB^XH>peTationist when the need eomes for it. Non-co-operationi 
has got to be adopted in some eases. I will not say now what they; 
are nor will I diseusa the validity of the EhUafat question. I admit 
tiiat we should all stand -together with our Muslim brethren and 
that we should, as far as possible^ support them. 1 do not share in 
fnO the misgivings of smne of my Moderate friends who spoke 
against non'Co-operatiou, nor do I share the ' undue optimism of 
these who spoke on non-co-operation to the fullest extent. I have 
indicated what is the appropriate and sound course of action. It 
is a question of individual pledges and conviction and it most be 
left outside the range of the ordinary type of jConferences and 
Congresses. Mr. Gandhi will, I have no doubt, conduct it fret 
from any violence. It ought to be possible to conduct non*co-opera‘ 
tion without, violence, if it is really conducted as non-eo-operataoja. 
The expediency of using it entirely depends upon the practicability 
of non-co-operation and the large number of peple who have got to 
put this into effect” 

The resolution however was passed by a huge majority. On 
the fourth day, resolutions demanding the recall of the Viceroyi the 
impeachment of the Viceroy, Sir M. O’Dwyer and other Punjid) 
offirials^ a Declaration of Bights by Parliament, as also in ottpr 
matters of local interest were passed. 



The Genesis of Non-co-operation 

{See aho p. I9S et eeq.) 

In the Delhi Khilsfat meeting held in Manh 1920 a Committee 
ooDsieting of Mahatma Gandhi, LiOP<^t Itai, Ajmal Khan, Manlana 
And and Saukat Ali was formed to examine Mahatma Qandhi’e 
Mheme of non-co-operation. 

On 1 2th May an urgent meeting of the All India Khilaf at 
Committee was hastily called at Bombay to deliberate upon the non- 
co-operation morement. Bepresentatives of the Rhilafat centres 
all over India were present. M. M. Chotani opened the proceedings 
and explained the position into which Islam has beon driven and 
wanted to have a referendum on the momentous question of non-co- 
operation. Mahatma Gandhi who also attended, again emphasised 
that the only course now left open to the Moslems was to adopt 
non-co-operation, Its success, ^ smd, depended on . their firmness 
and courage. He assured Hindu support but the Moslems most 
take the lead, and as regards himself,, ha said that he was willing 
to sacrifice himself, his wife and children to the sacred cause. 
He impreasbd on all the importance of non-violence and wu able 
to pursaade Saidwt Ali and his followers to give noa-eo-operaticm 
a full and fair trial. As a result of.this sseeting a Sub-Committee 
consisting of Messrs. Chotani, Gkmdht, Abul kalam Asad, Mahmned 
Ali, Simkat Ali and Ahmed Siddiq Khatre was appointed to 
acgaaiaa the noa-eo^ration movnaant. 

Two days altar the Government of India published the famous 
TnikiA peace terms and the Yieeroy’s message to Moslems (see page 
195). On ITth Mr. Gandhi issned a statement whfeh said 
‘that the terns' offered were a staggering Mow to Indian Modems, and 
vtg&i thm never to loee self control nor give way to despair, 
"iniera is no saoed character about the peace terms, they are 
ea pahle of bmog revised, the only question is whether Muham- 
madans — ” oonbol full self-oontKd; and at the same time undergo 
a considMmMe amount of self-sacrifice. Any outbreak of vidence 
will undoubtedly spoil what is a good eauae. I am oonvineed 
th^ noD-co-opermtion is the only effective remedy both for avmding 
violenee and healing the wound infifeted on Muha m madans of 
India." The pnblieation of the peace terms sat atfiam the whde 
Moslem world, and the issue of the Hunter Report whitewasldiig 
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the officials inidieated in the monst-roos Pniyab maasaore of 1919 
added fuel to the lire. Pnblie meetings and agitation ran riot 
and on 28th May was called op a huge Hindn-Moslera meeting at 
Bombay under M. Chotani where the oon-eo-operation creed was 
emphatically enjoined upon every Indian. If anything was stili 
left over in this process of fusion of Hindu-Moelem feeling the 
Hunter Beport did the rest and permanently left its seal. From this 
time onwards Hindu and Moslem problems lost tboii special colours 
and merged into an undivided national whole. The Khilafat 
agitation of the AH Brothers meiged into the non-co-operation 
agitation of Mahatma Gandhi. 

On 30th May a meeting of the All-India Congress Committee 
of momentous significance in the history of modern India was called 
at- Benares to discuss the apalling issues then before the country. 
All the great leaders of Indian thought, Gandhi, Tilak, Besant, 
Nehru, L^jpat Bai, Malaviya, C. B. Das, Dwarkadas, Harkishen 
Lai, Kitchlew, Yakub Hossain, Saukat Ali, in all moie than sixty, 
attended from the different Congress organisations of India. 
Prolonged sittings were held from which the press was rigidly 
excluded and the leaders sat deliberating on the moving topics 
for fully two days and then passed a long string of resolutions as 
given below (p. 705). A difference of opinion ' on the non-co-opera- 
tion movement swayed the assembly throughout its sittings. Its 
effectiveness in the hands of a throughly disarmed and emasculated 
people was unquestioned, but its practicability amongst a people 
equally demoralised was seriously doubted. M. Gandhi explained 
the details of the scheme and tried to impress upon the assembly the 
fact that it was not necessary for tiie success of the movement that 
the whole country or oven a large number of people should take part 
in it. In view,, however, of the great difference of opinion exhibited 
dnririg the debate, it was decided to call a special session of the 
Congress to be held early in September to determine on this 
momentous issue. Closely following this meeting another meeting 
of equal importance was held Allahabad where Hindus an4 
Moslems joined to discuss the Khilafat Situation (see p. 194) 
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Resolutions passed 
By the AlMiaha Congress>Cominittee, 

Jienarex, May 1920 
The Punieb Dwoiden. 

“Having carefully considered the report of the Commissioners 
appointed by the Punjab Enquiry Sub-Committee, the Hunter 
Committee’s report and the Government of India’s and the Secretary 
of State’s despatches thereon, the All-India Congress Committee 
resolves. — 

(a) that thanks of the Committee be conveyed to the members 
of the Punjab Emiuiry Sub-Committee and the Commissioners 
appointed by them for the gteat industry and judicial care with 
which they have collected evidence and written the report which 
is supported not only by the evidence recorded by them, but also 
by the evidence given before the Hunter Committee, and expresses 
concurrence with the findings of the fact arrived at by the said 
commissioners. 

(i) that a petition bo presented to Parliament on the subject 
of the Punjab tragedy and Parliament be requested to take imme- 
diate steps to institute proceedings by way of impeachment or 
otherwise to bring Sir Michael O’Dwyer to justice in respect of the 
oppressive regime in the Punjab, especially his responsibility in 
connection with events of 1919. 

(c) that the British Congress Committee and the Congress 
delegation in England be authorised and requested to take imme- 
diate action to move the British Parliament and British public to 
secure full justice in the matter. 

{d) that Parliament be requested to take such steps as necessary 
to place General Dyer, Col. Jhonson, Col. O’Brien and Bosworth 
Smith before His Miyesty’s Court of Justice in Great Britain for 
the cruelties committed in April-May 1919 in Amritsar, Gujranwala, 
Kasur and other places in the Punjab, and — 

(c) urges that the Bowlatt Act be repealed ; 

(/) that Bai Saheb Sri Bam Sud and Malik Khan be dismissed 
and prosecuted ; 

(p) th at a local enquiry be instituted into the corrupt practices 
of minor officials whose names are mentioned in statements puUidied 
in the ingress Commissioners’ report and they should be dismissed 
end proseeu^ where snflident evidence available i 

14 . 
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(h) tbat ffiiEneneney the Vioeiioy be teealled, 

(i) tittt finei ooQeeted irom 'the people eonviotedby Spei^ 
Tribonali end eotninary ooarte be reiund^ aud all indemnities 
imposed on affected cities be remitted, that wherever thesaoM 
were c(dlected he refnnded and compensation awarded to those who 
suffered in the disturbances or whose relations having {alien victims 
themselves have been Icit unprovided for. 

Protest AgeiiMt GovenuBent Policy. 

“The AlMndia Congress Committee records its indignant 
protest against the general policy and attitude of the Secretary of 
State for India on the Punjab affairs as disclosed in his despatch on 
the Hunter Committee majority’s principal recommendations and the 
disposing of grave vital issues involved in connection with the 
Punjab tragedy affecting the Government responsibility for the 
events and conduct without giving oppottuiiity for public criticism 
or parliamentary debate on the gross dutrage committed on Bis 
Majesty’s Indian subjects. 

The Committee records profound dhappointmeitt and dissatis- 
faction in the Bunter Committee Minority’s report on the last year’s 
events in tlto Punjab and elsewhere, and completely dissents from 
tbo prindpal findings and recommendations, and records its opinion 
that the enquiry condueted by the Hunter Committee was incomplete, 
one-s id ed, unsatisfactory, by reason of refusal to grant necessary 
facilities to the Congress Sub-Committee to enable it to tender 
evidence, thereby shutting out the evidence of the very Punjab 
leaders those acts among other things the Hunter Committee was 
called upon to investigate. 

“The All-India Congress Committee' deplores that the Hunter 
• (VHninkt— Minority’s report should be tainted with racial bios 
and a desira to overlook and justify the manifest, proved and 
grave nets of commission and omission of the Indian and 
Po^ab Govemmehts and many aot« of inhumanity perpetrated 
by the olieers appointed daring the martial law regime and that 
the Nport should thus aooentnate the tendeney to count Indian 
Hfeand.;hoiiioar as of little consequence. The Congress Committee 
mihiriliitingbr njMts the Minority’s eoneinrion that the Pnnhsb 
was in a state of open nbellioa and aoeepts the eonolasi(ms of tht^ 
and tbe Ckwornmaat of India’a Indian member to the 

OeaAitlea 'M^^^^^i^^ SMIfiainha If 

not rrsponaiblo fa aagr maner er dsgiM idr dliMM^eea iit^ 
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the Punhtb and elsewhere sod entirely dissents from the Hunter 
Committee minority’s findings. 

“The Committee regrets to learn that nearly S8 persons im- 
prisoned in connection with the last year’s troubles in the Punjab 
under the Martial Law tribunal’s sentences, are- still undergoing im- 
prisonment and requests the Viceroy and the Punish Lieutenant 
Covernor to set them at liberty in conformity with His Midest 3 p’s 
graceous proclamation of December last In view of the special 
oiroumtances of Rattan Chand and Bugga, the Committee appeals to 
the Indian and the Punjab Governments to stop their contemplated 
transportation to the Andamans. 

TheKhelalat 

“The committee is emphatically of opinion that peace term offer- 
ed to Turkey constitute a flagrant violence to the solemn pledges 
of His Majesty’s Government and is in complete disregard of the 
principle of national self-determination accepted by the allied 
powers and of Muslim religious sentiment in India. Having regard 
to the fact that the resources of India were freely used during the 
war in Asia, the Committee deplores their employment should have 
eventual terms in the said treaty in the virtual destruction of the 
power and prestige of Ehilafat and the removal of holy places o! 
Islam from Khilafat custody and control and being placed under 
Christian influence and control. 

“The Committee strongly urges that in the interest of peace and 
rontentment in India the Turkish treaty terms be i nvised to bring 
them into conformity with the said pledges and the just sentiments 
of Indian Mussalmans. 


Other Resolutioas 

The Committee also resolved that in view of the gener^. situa- 
tion in India with reference to Indian public feeling on Turkiih pe^ 
terms, His Majesty’s Government’s action with regard to the Poqjab 
atrocities, and the policy pursued by the Government of India in 
giving effect to the reform scheme through the proposed draft roles 
and regulations, a special session of the Congress be oonveped at 
Calcutta as early as possible, not later than the 16th Septembw, to 
consider the adoption of the policy of non-oo<»peiation or any other 
. auitaUe oaano of aetion. 

BesolutioDS on various matters were alaolpaaarf om 
•Aed the Frovioeial Gongreaa Oommittsei to anhautto the Genelal 
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Secratanea thair views on the principle and jnogramme of non-eo- 
operation. 

The committee farther resolved that it shonld meet to consider 
those views sometime before the Congress special session. Provincial 
Committees were also asked to submit to Mr. Patel, the Secretary in 
England, direct by cable if possible, their representations on the 
rules and regulatioiis under the Reform Act. 

The committee then affirmed that the Congress lead on the 
Reform question bad already been given in the resolution passed at 
the Amritsar Congress dealing with the Reforms Act and that no 
further consideration of the question was necessary. Another resolu- 
tion authorised the President to cable to the authorities concerned 
protesting against the Anti-Indian agitation and legislation in East 
Africa and Fiji. 

The committee emphatically protested against the proclamation 
of Seditious Meetings Act in Delhi Province as opposed to the spirit 
of good will and co-opcralioh enioined by His Majesty in bis graceous 
proclamation of last December and as detrimental to the successful 
inauguration of the new era ushered in by the Reform Act. The 
committee condemned the orders passed by the United Provinces 
Qovernment externing Pundit Jawahar Lai Nehru from Dehra Dun 
district in circumstances of exceptional inconvenience and trusted 
that better counsels would yet prevail. The committee reiterated 
the demand for the cancellation of Mr. Horniman’s deportation and 
urged the release of the Savarkar brothers. 

The National liberal League 

t'oW/fl, Jme 12th mo 

A meeting of the Council of the National Liberal Federation 
of India, the new central organisation of the Indian Moderate 
party, was held on June 12th in the Indian Association rooms, 
C^outta, the Honble Mr. Surendranath Banerjee presiding, to 
consider the Hunter Report and the policy of the Govenment 
regarding the late Punjab muddle. 

The council deliberated for four hours on the subjects set down 
in the agenda and passed the following resolutions 

The Report and Despatches 

(A) The Council of the Natjonal Liberal Federation of India 
view with deep disa|>pointtueiit the Majority report of the Hunter 
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CommitUi ' w.hoM oonelosieiM ani in the muo unaupported 
weight of tile paUiehed evidenoe. The CpunoU regret that the 
nuac^ty have supported the_ declaration and continuation of martial 
law in the Punjab without justification and the atrocities that were 
perpetrated or condoned in most cases in disregard of tlm canons of 
civilised Qovemment. The Council feel constrained to say that the 
majority report lacks the authority that should have attached to a 
State Paper treating of such grave and far reaching issues as were 
raised by the recent deplorable events in the Punjab. 

(B) The Council endorse the conclusion of the Minority that 
there was no rebellion in the Punjab and their condemnation of the 
decjaration of martial law and its prolongation without even a 
colourable excuse, as well as of the mthlessness with which it was 
pdministered, entailing cruel hardships upon large numbers of 
innocent persons and wantonly causing humiliation to the people 
by bringing home to them their utter helplessness. 

(C) While appreciating the Secretary of State’s despatch 
for its condemnation of some of the worst horrors of last' year 
and its repudiation of the doctirine of military necessity that 
made them possible, the Council must express their sense of strong 
disapproval of the awarding of a wholly indeqoate punishment to 
General Dyer and of none as yet to several other officers who were 
guilty of unpardonable excesses. The Council would earnestly urge 
that the Government should take immediate steps for the suitable 
punishment of all officers military or civil, of whatever status, 
w'.'O were guilty of or condoned gross abuse of power and indisput- 
al>y failed to maintain the shmdards of conduct, which as the 
Secretary of State’s despatch says, no civilised Government can with 
impunity neglect and which His M^esty’s Government are deter- 
mined to uphold. The Council believe that without such punish- 
ment neither will the enormity of their conduct, be brought home 
to the offending officers nor will the national self respect of India 
be vindicated. 


Sir M. 0*0wyer. 

(D) The Council record their emphatic protest against the high 
encomium bestowed upon Sir Michael O’Dwyer both by the Govern- 
ment d India and His Majesty’s Government in the admission that 
His Majesty’s Oovemmant do not regard Sir Mii^l O’Dwyer as 
immune from oritieism, their criticism of the i^^iplioatioo of martial 
law praoeduie to certain trials which, it is admitted, moat be taken 
as applying to St Michael O^Dwyer in so far as he wae pmonally 
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responsible for the aetion in question and the avow|tI that with the 
general question of Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s administration of the 
^njab, His Majesty’s Government are not now immediately eon- 
oerned. Sir Michael O’DviTer’s opinions of the educated classes of 
India and of even legitimate and constitutional political agitation 
have been publicly expressed and are iioti-oiiicially recorded, while his 
responsibility for the declaration and continuation of martial law 
and the manner in which it was administered cannot be gainsaid. 
He even accorded unqualified approval to General Dyer’s action at 
Jallianwalla Bagh which has been disapproved by the majority 
report and the Gk>vernment of India and condemned by His 
Majesty’s Government. The praise of such an otfioor by His 
Majesty’s Government has made a painful impression on Indian mind. 
In the opinion of the Council the least that His Majesty’s Govorn- 
ment should do, failing any more drastic action, is to take steps to 
mark in an effective manner their unqualified disapproval of the policy 
and conduct of Sir Michael O’Dwyer and they should in no circums- 
tances allow him to be associated vrith Indian affairs in any 
capacity. 

(E) The Council regret that His Majesty’s Government while 
testifying to the manner in which His Excellency the Viceroy fulfill- 
ed his high trust and continuing to repose fullest confidence in his 
discretion, have ignored altogether the responsibility of His hixcel- 
lency and His Government who instead of examining the situation 
on the spot and exercising the much-needed control over the Punjab 
Government gave it virtu^ly a free hand. 

(F) The Council urge upon the Government that adequate 
compensation should be allowed to those who have suffered in the 
Punjab owing to the high-handed action of civil or military officers 
and further that steps should lie taken to revise the fines imimscd 
or levied from certain areas in the Punjab. 

(G) The council strongly urge th.it FTis Majesty’s Govt, should 
provide for etVjclive safeguards against a recurrence of such 
things as happened last year and to this end urge, among other 
measures, (l) That the introduction, exercise and duration of 
martini law should be subject to the same constitutional limitations 
as in England, (2) That Martial Law should not bo introduced 
unless it is impossible for civil courts to sit and exercise their 
functions, (3) That the power of creating new offences for breach 
of regulations and providing penalities thereof should not be dele- 
gated to military officers, (4) That if courts martial are allowed 
to sit when civil courts im sittiiw, any person not subjeet to thw 
Naval discipline Act or to MiBbnr law, who is ebatged with the 
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eontravenCioQ of any regalation sliould be allowed the option of 
trial by Civil Court, (6) That free and unroBtrioted l eg a> aeBis- 
tanoe should be available as a matter of right to the o cc uBed 
persona placed before mwtial law tribunals and this should 
not be left to the discretion of or any interference by civil w 
tdartial law authorities, and (6) that the remedy in the nature of 
Habeas Corpus should be made available in all parts of British 
India. 

(H) The Council place on record their warm appreciation of 
the ability, courage and sense of iustice which the Hoii'ble Pandit 
Jogat Niiriun, 8ir Ghimanlal Setalvad and Shahebsadr Sultan 
Ahmad Khan brought to bear upon the discharge of their arduous 
duty as members of the Hunter Committee. 

Turkey and Reform Rules. 

The Council also recorded its protest against the dismember- 
ment of the Turkish Empire os proposed in the Turkish peace terms 
and opined that they are unduly harsh and contravened the prinoi- 
ploa proclaimed by the allied powers and pledges given by the 
Prime Minister. They sympathised deeply with Islamih feeling in 
the matter aiui earnestly urged that His Mioesty’s Government 
should make a genniiie effort to obtain the rivision of the terms 
so as to allow Turkey a chance of revival and to satisfy the Moslem 
sentiment. At the same time they strongly disapproved of the nor- 
coperation movement which without doii g any good to Turkey is 
certain to do great harm to the petweful grogress of India. 

Besolutions were also passed suggesting liberal alterationsjn the 
rules and regulations regarding the Government of India Act, and 
also urging fair, just and equitable treatment of Indians in Fiji, 
East and South Africa. 


Cable to the Secretary of State 

Sr Hormurnee Wadya, Preadent. Deccan Sabha, Poena 
'addreased the following cable to the Speaker of the 'House w 
Commona and the ‘‘Westminieter Gazette”. 

lie Conneil of the Decoan Sabha, Poona, beseecb Parliiment 
when conddering the Hunter Committee’s repwt on-tbePuidab distuP' 
banees to determine the momentous issues therein raised in striotest 
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confomity with Britiah traditions for fair dealing and impaitisl 
juatiee. The Indian public has submitted its case and looks to 
Parliament to discharge the sacred duty as India’s trustee and the 
Empire’s highest tribunal. As true friends of British role the Coon- 
oil earnestly submit that while other gravest questions agitate public 
mind, prudence and justice alike demand that inequities and indigni- 
ties unquestionably inflicted on the pretext of rebellion should not 
only be censured and condemned but should receive the fullest 
punishment they merit. No regard for persons, however highly 
placed, justify the weak and unwise resolve or should prevent 
the strictest and sternest justice to all concerned fromjthe highest to 
the lowest. 

Sir Dinshah Wacha as President of the Western India 
National Liberal Association, Bombay, cabled to the Indian 
Reforms Committee, London. 

With regard to the Majority and Minority Reports of the 
Hunter Committee and Despatches of the Government of India and 
the Secretary of State for India thereon, the Council of the Western 
India National Liberal Association express appreciation of the sound 
general principles enunciated in the Cabinet’s considered statements 
for further guidance. But at the same time, the council urge that Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer and the Government of India’s responsibility for 
the deplorable happenings in the Punjab deserves stress and censure, 
rather than the lavish praise bestowed on them in the Secretary of 
State’s Despatch. The council hope that, in the ensuring debate in 
Parliament, this aspect of the question will receive adequate atten' 
tion. The Council strongly support the conclusions of the Minority 
Report where it differs from the Minority Bei^rt. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President, Bombay branch of the All 
India Home Rule League, bent the following cable to thd 
Secretary of State for India. 

Consider the Minority Hunter Report as utterly and an un- 
warranted exoneration of Sir Michael O’Dwyer and the Viceroy. 
Mere censure of General Dyer’s atrocious crime is totally inadequate. 
Council warns His Migesfy’s Government against half-hearted 
measures regarding oMeers whose guilt is proved beyond doubt 
Future good government cannot be guaranteed without serious notice 
of the misdeeds already committed. Cruel wrong done sibout Khila.!- 
fat 'has already created dangerous situation. This has. been agi^ 
rated by the Pnidab misearfisie of justice. If both shjbBgs are nd^ 
rsasedied fh time, the smootii worldng of tlw iefoites is in danph^ 
waileemetoilld.TMiieeisdoohtAd a^^ people are’ Iflmlr to jc^ 
MB-eo-opentioa mtwemeati 
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On 5di June the Hon’ble Panclit Moti Lai Nehtu, Exofficio 
Preeident of the All-India Congreu Committee, sent the follow- 
ing cable to the British Committee of the Indian National 
Congress, London. 

“The All-India Congress Committee meeting held at Benares 
on the 80th and 31 st of May adopted the findings Of the non-official 
enquiry committee, condemned the majority report of the Hunter 
Committee as perverse and tainted with racial bias, disagreed to 
the minority report on the justification of firing on unarmed crowds 
and the effect of “Satyngraha”, also disagreed to the recommendations 
of the Congress Sub-committee as too lenient, strongly protested 
against the Secretary of State’s despatch and eulogy of Lord 
Chelmsford and Sir Michael O’Dwyor as adding insult to injury, 
demanded the trial of General Dyer and Sir Michael O’Dwyer and 
other officials found guilty by the Congress Enquiry Committee, 
also liord Chelmsford’s immediate racall, revision of the Turkish 
Peace terms and amendment of the draft reform rules. Special 
Session of the Congress meets in Calcutta in the month of August 
next to consider to resort to “non-co-operation with Government’’ 
or other suitable action if full justice be not done to the Puigab 
and Turkey. Please formally present the copies of the non-official 
Pupjab report to the British Cabinet and press the above demands.” 

The month of June was given up whole-heartedly to pro- 
paganda work in connection with Non-co-operation. The idea 
did not at first catch on ard the populace little understood 
its store of potentiality. To clear up misapprehensions Mahatma 
Gandhi explained the doctrine in his paper Young India ” as 
follows ; — 

“No country has ever risen without being purified through the 
fire of suffering. Mother suffers so that her child may live. The 
condition of wheat growing is that the seedgrain should perish. 
Life comes out of Death. Will India rise out of her slavery without 
fulfiling this eternal law of purification through suffering I 

“If my advisers are right evidently India will realise her destiny 
without travail. For their chief concern is that the events of April 
1919 should not be repeated. They fear non-co-operation because it 
would involve the suffering of many. If Hampden had argued thus 
he would not have withheld payment of ship money, nor would .Wat 
Tayler have raised the standard of revolt. English and French his- 
tories are replete with instances of men continuing their pursuit of 
the right irrespective of the amount of suffering .involved. The 
wtoTs did not stop to think whether ignorant people would not have 
involuntarily to suffer. Why should we expect to write our history 
diffeirently 1 it is possible for ns, if we would, to learn from the 
1R 
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mistftkes of oar predeeoMon to do bettor but it n impoasible to do 
iiTBj with the lew of aaffering which is the one indispensobt# 
condition of oar being. The way to do better is to avoid, if we eip^ 
violence from our side and thus quicken the rate of progress fead to 
introduce greater punty in the methods of suffering. We eah, If we 
will, refrain, in our impatience, from bending the wrong doers to our 
will by physical force as Sinn Feiners are doing to day, or from 
eoereing our neighbours to follow our methods as was done last year 
by some of us in bringing about Hartal Progress is to be measured 
by the amount of suffering undergone by the sufferer. The purer the 
suffering, the greater is the progress. Hence did the sacrifice of Jesus 
suffice to free a sorrowing world. In bis onward march he did not 
count the cost of suffering entailed upon his neighbours whether it 
was undergone by them voluntarily or otherwise. Thus did the suffer- 
ings of a Harjschandra suffice to re-establish the kingdom of truth. 
He must have known that his subjects would suffer involuntarily by 
bis abdication. He did not mind because he could not do otherwise 
than follow truth. 

“I have already stated that I do not deplore the massacre of 
Jallianwala Bagh so much as I deplore the murders of Englishmen 
and destruction of property by ourselves. The frightfulness at 
Amritsar drew away public attention from the greater, though 
slower, frightfulness at Lahore where attempt was made to emascu- 
late the inhabitants by slow processes. But before we rise higher w4 
shall have such processes many more times till they teach us to take 
up suffering voluntarily and to find joy in it. I am convinced that the 
Lahorians never deserved the cruel insults that they were sulgeoted 
to ; they never hurt a single Englishman ; they never destroyed any 
property. But a wilful ruler was determined to crush the spirit of 
a people justifying to throw off his chafing yoke. And if I am told 
that all this was due to my preaching Satya^h, my answer is that 1 
would preach Satyagrah all the more forcibly, for that so long us 1 
have breath left in me and tell the people that next time they would 
answer (^Dwyerean insolence not by opening shops by reason uf 
threats of fcmible sales but by allowing the ^rapk to do his srorst 
and let him sell their all but their ..uoepnqasrablo arah. Sages 
of old mortified the flesh so that the spirit within might be set 
free, so that their trained bodies might be proof against any injury 
that might be inflicted on them by grants seeking to impress their 
will on them, . And if India wishes to revise her aneient wisdom and 
avoid tho oRote of Sniopei if India withes to see the Kingddin of 
Qod eeto h llsh a d on earth instead of that of Satan whisht 
oneelopad Ampii theh 1 woold me her ethl inddaiighten not 
tobt deeeM bp ine ihr mes ^ the 4erribloan|Hhtiea thit hedge 
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w Ib, the fem ni eaffering thet India mey have to undeigo, but 
ts see what it happening to-day in Euro^ and from it undMCtand 
^at we most go through the suffering' even as Eurcqpe' has gone 
through but not the prooess of making others suffer. Oemany 
wpnted to dominate Europe an'^ the Allies wanM to do likewise 
by erushing (Sermany. Europe is not better for Gkrnuny’s fall. 
The Allies bare proved themselves to be just as deoeitful, eruel, 
greedy and selfish as Germany was or would have been. Germany 
would have avoided the sanctimonious numbering that one sees 
associated with the many dealings of the Allies. 

“The misoalulation that I deplored last year was not in connec- 
tion with the suffering imposed upon the people, but about the 
mistakes made by them and violence done by them owing to their 
not having sufficiently understood the message of Satyagraha. What, 
then is the meaning of non-co-operation in term of the Law of 
Suffering 1 We must voluntarily put up with the losses and 
inconveniences that arise from having withdrawn our supports from 
a Gktvernment that is ruling against our will. Possession of Power 
and Riches is a crime under an unjust government, poverty in that 
case is a virtue, says Thoreau. It may be that in the transition 
state we may make mistakes. These things are preferable to 
national emasculation. 

“We must refuse to wait for the wrong to be righted till the 
wrongdoer has been roused to a sense of this iniquity. We must 
not, for fear of ourselves or others having to suffer, remain parti- 
cipators in it. But we must combat the wrong by ceasing to assist 
the wrong-deer directly or indirectly. 

“If a father does an injustice it is the duty of his children to 
leave the parental roofs. If the headmaster of a school conducts 
Us institution on an immoral basis the pupils must leave the school. 
If the chairman of a corporation is corrupt the members thereof 
must wash their bands clean of his corruption by withdrawing 
from it. Even so if a government does a giave injustice the subject 
duet withdraw co-operation wholly or partially sufficiently to wean 
the ruler from his wickedness. In each case conceived by me there 
is an Uement of suffering whether mental or physical. Without 

suffering it is not possible Uf attain freedom.” 

In July 1920 the non*coK>peration conunittee iasued the 
hdlowing manifesto : — 

Akhoogh every effort is being made to secure revision of the 
Teace Terme, it appeantobe almost certain that it will not come 
Mure the tret of August next. The Comiulteto deurestomark 
ihe laored ebaiaoter of ike fortheeming demonetntiou of Nor'CO* 
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operation in a Btting manner. It also wiahes to gaoge the public 
feeling in the matter. The Committee, therefore, seeks the 
00 operation of Hindus and other Non-Moslem Communities in mak- 
ing the inauguration a complete success. 

(1) The Conlmittee advise full *hartal’ on the first of August. 
Mill-hands, however, are requested not to abstain from work, unless 
they receive permission from their employers, nor should all those 
abstain who are required for absolutely necessary day-to-day work, 
viz, hospital men, sanitary men and dock labourers. 

( 2 ) The day should be devoted to prayer. All those, who can, 
should fast for the day. (3) Meetings should be held all over 
the country not excluding the smallest village at which the following 
resolution should be adopted with or without speeches. 

The Resolution. 

“This meeting held at. ..of the inhabitants records its full sym- 
pathy with the movement of the Central Khilafat Committee in 
order to secure revision of the Turkish Peace Terms, consistently 
with Muslim sentiment and Islamic liSW and approves of Non-co- 
operation adopted by the Central Khilafat Committee to be conti- 
nued till the Peacj Terms are revised. This meeting respectfully 
urges the Imperial Oovt., in the interest of the Empire which they 
are supposed to represent, to secure a just 'revision of the terms 
which have been universally condemned as unjust and manifestly in 
breach of ministerial declarations”. The resolution should be sent 
to His Ezoellency the Viceroy with a covering letter requesting him 
to forward the same to the Imperial Government The Central 
Khilafat Committee should be advised of the passing nf the resolu- 
tion and of its despatch.” 

Net a Movement ol Civil Disobedience. 

N. B.—There should be no processions. Speeches should be 
restrained. It is expected that nj..‘etings everywhere will be very 
largely attended. All police and other Governmental instructions 
should be strictly and scrupulously obeyed. No meetings should be 
held where there is any written ni'ohibitiwn. It cannot be too often 
urged that the whole success of the movement depends upon perfect 
peace being observed by the community and complete obedience 
being rendered to police instructions in connection with the move- 
ment. It should be clearly understood that this is not a movement 
of Civil Disobedience. What should be done when unreasonable 
orders are issued interfering with the liberty of the subject will be 
considered on the merits by the Committee. 

It is expected that all title-holders. Honorary Magistrates, 
Jnstiees of. Peace, Mex^ers of the Legislative Councils, -who fee] 
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about this important question affecting Ihe well-being of million of 
Muslims, . and who are in sympathy with the movement, will 
surrender their titles or honorary posts on this day. 

(Sd.) M. K. Gandhi, Abul Kalam Asad, Shaukat AH, 

Ahmed Haji Siddick Khatri, Saifuddin Kitchlew, 

Fasul Hasan, Hasrat Mohani, Mahomed Ali 
Members, Non-co-operation Committee Bombay 

August 1st was thus declared to be the third Khilafat 
day (see p. - 205). The Non-co-operation Committee further 
issued the following directions as to how the day was to be 
observed ; — “The first of August is on us with its grave respon- 
sibility and important consequences. We believe that success for 
our just cause is certain if we exercise greatest self restraint 
and show ample measure of self-sacrifice. If we cease to help 
Government and cease to take help from it we must be capable 
of preserving order in the country. We should therefore avoid 
collision with authority and thus also occasion for sudden 
resentment, obey all orders and Government notices. We hope there 
will be complete Hartal on Sunday. No pressure should be used 
against anyone refusing to close shop. The Committee attaches 
greatest importance to prayer and fasting for inward strength and 
purification. We hope too that the largest meetings ever held will be 
cr wened on Sunday but there should be no processions. Special 
eli'jrt should be made and continued to secure surrender of titles 
and honorary posts and parents are requested to withdraw their 
children from schools recognised by or under Government control. 
Lawyers are requested to suspend practice. 

“We have no doubt about the moral effect of these steps. We 
hope also that full Swadeshi will be inaugurated on Sunday. It 
enables every man, woman and child to exhibit in their own persons 
the spirit of sacrifice for the sake of our religion and honour and a 
preparation for further sacrifice. Agitation for securing complete 
boycott of Councils should be continued unabated. Finally the Com- 
mittee expects Muslims to load as well in preserving peace and order 
as in sacrifice and we teel sure that our Hindu brethren will not fail 
to respond and join the Muslims” 

Montagu and Gandhi 

August Ist was fiittinly celebrated as the Third Khilafat day, 
there being a hartal all over India, intensified and rendered sombre 
by the sudden death of that great National j«triot Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak. Meanwhile Mr. Montagu in the House of Commons (see 
POfk India in Parliament) was being plied with questions regard* 
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iog Um MtivitiM ol M. OudU and th» pragfMi of tbo bod- 
•o>opention Biovomeiit, aocoantb of wbieh publishod in the Britiih 
pepen had made the pohlio there more than apathetioallp eorioui 
Op this Mahatma £iandhi wrote the following note in his paper : — 

"Afr. Montagu does not like the Khilafat agitation that ia daily 
gathering fotee. In answer to question put in the House of 
Commons, he is reported to have said that whilst he acknowledged 
that I had rendered distinguished services to the oounta'y in the 
past, he could not look upon my present attitude with equanimity 
and that it was not to be expected that I could now be treated 
eg leniently as I was during the fiowlatt Act agitation. He added 
th^^ be had every confidence in the Central and the Local Govern- 
ments, that they were carefully watching the movement and that 
they had full power to deal with the situation. 

“This statement of Mr. Montagu has been reeled in some 
quarters as a threat. It has been considered to be a Mank cheque 
for the Government of India to re-establish the reign of terror if 
they chose. It is certainly inconsistent with his desire to base the 
Ghrrernmeut on the goodwill of the people. At the same time if 
the Hunter Committee's finding be true and if 1 was the cause of 
the disturbances last year, 1 was undoubtedly treated with excep- 
tional leniency. I admit too that my activity this year is fraught 
with greater peril to the Empire as it is being conducted to-day 
than was last year’s activity. Non-co-operation in itself is more 
harmless than civil disobedience, but in its effect it is far mon 
dangerous for the Government than civil disohedience. Non-co- 
operation is intended so far to paralyae the Govmnment as to compel 
justice from it. If it is carried to the extreme pdnt it can bring 
the Government to a standstill. 

“A friend who hae been listening to my speeches once asked 
me whether I did not come under the sedition SjBotion of the Indian 
Pena> Code. Though I had not fully considered it, I told him 
that very probably I did and that I could not plead net (pilty if 
1 was charged .under it For I must admit that I can pretend to 
no “affeetion” to the present Government. And my speeches 
an) iiitended to eseate “dUaffection*’' such that the peefde might 
consider it a sbame to assist or co-operate with a GevMnmeatthac 
had forfeited sll title tc confidence, respect or support. 

“I draw no diatirction between the Imperial and the India 
^v^nment The latter has aceepted, on the Khilafat, the pbHcy 
imposed upon it by former. And in the Pni^ab case tlw 
former has endorsed tii>i policf of tertMism by the latter; BHtfth 
ministers have l«olma thto ilidiad wort and waatonly wooad^ 

feelings 01 the aevea^ ttl^a MussalmanB of India. loixiNQt 
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man aud wobmii were insulted by the insolent officers of the Pnojib 
Government. Their wrongs not only renudii nnrighted, but the 
very offioera who so ornelly subjected them to berberous humiliation 
retain office under the Government. 

“When at Amritsar last year 1 pleaded, with all the earnestness 
I could command, for co operation with the Government and for 
response to the wishes expressed in the Royal Proclamation, I did 
so because I honestly believed that a new era was about to begin 
and that old spirit of fear, distrust and consequent terrorism was 
about to give place to the new spirit of respect, trust and goodwill. 

I sincerely believed that the Mussalman sentiment would be placated 
and that the officers that had misbehaved during the Martial Law 
regime in the Punjab would be at least dismissed and the people 
would be otherwise made to feel that a (Government that had 
always been found quick (and rightly) to punish popular excesses, 
would not fail to punish its agents’ misdeeds. But to my amaze* 
ment and dismay 1 have discovered that the 'present representatives 
of the Empire have become dishonest and unscrupulous. They 
have no real regard for wishes of the people of India and they count 
Indian honour as of little consequence. 

“I can no longer retain affection for a Government so evilly 
manned as it is now-a-days. And for me it is humiliating to retain 
my freedom and be a witness to the continuing wrong. Mr. Montagu, 
however, is certainly right in threatening me with deprivation of 
my liberty if I persist in endangering the existence of the Govern- 
ment. For, that must be the result if my activity bears fruit. 
My only regret is that inasmuch as Mr. Montagu admits my past 
services, he might have perceived that there must be something 
exceptionally bad in the Government, if a well-wisher like me could 
no longer give his affection to it. it was simpler to insist- on 
.iustiee being done to the Mussulmans and to the Punjab than to 
threaten me with punishment so that the injustice might to 
• perpetuated, indeed,! fully expect it will to' found that even in 
promoting disaffection towards an unjust Government, I had 
rendered greater services to the Empire than I am already 
credited with. 

“At the present moment,* however, the duty of those who 
apipove of my activity is clear. They ought, or. no account, to 
iMint the deprivation of my liberty, should the Government of 
fudi&deAa It toto their duty to take it away. A citizen has no 
right to resist soeh .restriction imposed in accordance with the 
taws of the State to which he belongs; much leas have those who 
sysBpatldse . with him. In my ease there can be no question of 
■ympathy. For I ^berately oppose the Government to the 
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extent of trying to pat its very existence in jeopardy. For my 
supporters, thete/ore, it must be a moment of joy when I am 
imprisoned. It means the beginning of success if only the supporters 
continue the policy for which I stand. If the Government arrest 
me, they would do so in order to stop the progress of non-co-opera- 
tion which I preach. It follows Government must imprison 
me, or if non-co-operation continues with unabated vigour, 
even after my arrest, the Government must imprison others 
or grant the people’s wish in order to gain their co-operation, 
Any eruption of violence on the part of the people even under 
provocation would end in disaster. Whether therefore it is I or 
any one else who is arrested during the campaign, the first condition 
of succes is that there must be no resentment shown against it, 
Wo cannot imperil the very existence of a Government and quarrel 
with its attempt to save itself by punishing those who place 
it in danger.” 

The month of August saw a mass propaganda of non-co-opera- 
tion, and all over India there was half-hearted repression by 
government on one side and stimulated growth of non-co-operation 
on the other. In pursuance of the resolution of the All India 
Congress Committee inviting the opinion of all Provincial Commit- 
tees on Non-Co-operation movement, all the Provincial Congress 
Committees met about the middle of August and whole heartedly 
accepted the Principle of Non-Co-operation. Bombay, C. P., 
The Pui^jab, Berar, and Behar voted ad hoc for the whole program- 
me, while Madras and Bengal kept reservations as to the stages. 

At last came the special session of the Indian National Congress 
held at Calcutta on September 4th 1920 under the presidency of 
Lola Lajpat Bai. Never before was enthusiasm so high and the 
issues so momentous. The only substantive proposals before the 
Congress was Mr. Gandhi’s resolution on non-co-operation which 
after long and heated debate was passed by huge majority (see part 
III where full proceedings are given.) 

The first non-co-operation- upheaval was amongst the student 
population, first at Aligarh, closely followed by Lahore, next at 
Benares and then, at the close of the year, at Calcutta. All these 
have fizzled out for lack of sufficient dynamism and for their 
Euddeness. Since then the war of atrition between the huge masses 
of. India slowly coming under the banner of non-co pperat-ion and 
the mighty Bureaucracy, powerfully entrenched behind their heavy 
armoniry of repressive laws, has been steadily going on. At the time 
of writing we are too far neiff the scene to be able to present a 
picture of the fight ttN^ issti^l raging and the end is nowhere in 
sight. 



The Aligarh College Upheaval. 

Mahatmt Gandhi and the All Brothers visited Aligarh on the 
12th October in the course of their tour in upper India preaching 
Non-co*operation, especially withdiawal of students from Colleges 
and lawyers from practice. A strong undercurrent of unrest 
amongst the student population was swaying their college life and 
Principal Ziauddin tried to induce the visitors to refrain from 
inflaming the students. On the 12th October the students held 
a mass meeting in their Union Club and invited M. Gandhi and 
the Brothers Ali to deliver addresses on the pre^nt situation. 
Non-co-operation was preached and the cry was at>onoe taken up. 
The boys did not attend college from this day and instead held 
several political meetings. The situation was becoming alarming 
day by day, as there was free talk of converting the College into a 
national University ; in panic the principal sent wires to the 
authorities, to the Police, to the Trustees and the parents, complaining 
that ho was unable to cope with the new lush of developments. 
The non-co-operation leaders presented an ultimatum to the 
Secretary and the Principal on the 12th October as follows 

Dear Sir,— In view of the open hostility shown by Great Britain to Islam 
iu the treaty forced upon Turkey, tiie destruction of tlie sacred Islamic institution 
of the Khilafat is attempted therein and the continued occupation of the Jasiratul 
Arab, the Non-co-operation Committee of the All-hulia Khilafat Conference 
lias decided that all educational institutions which arc either carried on or in 
any way controlled by Government or which receive its aid must be boycotted 
ami air students and teachers must be withdrawn from them. The All-India 
Muslim League and the Indian National Congress have also passed similar 
roBolutions at tbeir special sessions recently held at Calcntta. We feel certain 
tiiat in the existing circumstances it. must be as repugnant to our colleagues on 
Boanl of Trustees of the M. A. 0. Colh*ge and of the Muslim University 
Association as it is to us to receive any financial aid for those institutions from 
or permit any kind of interference therein by Government which has so con- 
temptuoubly disregarded our religious obligations and national sentiments 
and so unscrupulously betrayed its own repeated pledged word. We therefons 
call upon 'yon and the other Trustees of the M.A.O. College and members of tlie 
Muslim University Association to refuse henceforth to receive any aid from 
Government or to permit any kind or sort of Government interference wlicther 
directly or indirectly through the Allahabad University or any otlier agcUcy 
in these institutions. We desire to inform you and our other colleagues that we 
are also calling upon the teachers and iulnlt students at Aligarh to withdraw 
themselves and upon the guardians of other students to withdraw their wards 
from the college and school on the 29th October, 1920, in the event of the 
Trustees* refusal ip comply with these obvious requirements of tbe Islamic 
faith. We therefore, request you with all earnestness at our command to take 
tlio action we recommend at the earliest possible dat<» and to treat this matter 

16 
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M of the g wrttet poMiiile ngeaegr. WaricBeln jrooi immI (Aedientljr— (1) H.. 
M. AjnMl Khu, (I) M. A. Auvii ^ Momwb AU Ktun. (4) Ztboor Ahmid, 
ay AU (Khedim Sab*). (6) MohmuMl AU (Khadim Kaha). (7) N.’ 

limn Khaa, («) 8. H. Mata Kha% and (») A. Martafa Khm. 

Meaawbib atadeDta from all orer India addramed eongratulator;f 
lattm to their leHow atndenti at AHgorb ; the eyes of the whole 
atodent population were on them. And on 2Ut Ootober the 
Odlege Khilafat Committee imued the following appeal to the 
■tudenteof India:— 

Fellow etndentoi —Yoa are not nncoiueiona of the grave teBpoiuibllitica 
which have fallen a|» 0 A onr shonhler iu eflectiog the rceonitmction of to-morrow, 
India^l aonl li revolting againet humiliations awl insnlts offered to her every day. 
The tim j is gone by wiwn onr eonutry used to bow low before the blast in patient 
and «leep disdain. The sacrilege commited against the Khilafat, the degradation 
awl humiliation to which onr countrymen have been snbieetecl in Punjab, the 
brutal and most inhuman treatment meted out to onr brethren in Turkey, Syria, 
tfesopotamia and various other countries In tlie middle East, and the unjust and 
shameful treaty forced on Turkey by nations Mtnated by Imperialistic motives 
of territorial aggramlisement, have forcMl ns Co rite in indigiMtion against the 
.perpetrators of snob nniiarall.l.d crimes in the history of the world. Non-Co- 
opcrationistheonlyeimetive wiapon to bring into reality the vision of free 
Iwlia— India with freedom to think awl freedom to act. Onr national silf-ret- 
pjct can no more toLrate co-op-'ratiou with a Government which is impervious 
alike to feeling awi reason awl which it daily forging a new chain round onr 
■necks. In the name of all that is best awl noblest in the heart of man, we appeal 
to you to join ns in onr jut cause and sacrifioe time, toil awl talent te bring 
this struggle to a snoetsful iune, for freedom's battle once begun, though baflied 
oft, is ever won. 

In the meantime the College was closed, outiidera were 
warned not to preach to the boys who were gsked to leave the 
College and hostel for their homes, parents were wired to, and a 
meeting of the Trustees was called. 

..Mr. Mohammed AU, Hakim Ajmal Khan, Dr. Ansori, 
Abdulluilam Asad and Moulvi Abdul M^id of Meerut arrived in 
Aligarh on the iSrd and delivered lectures in the college mosque. 
,They said that a National .organisation would be announced on 29th 
Ootober after Jumma prayers. Mr. Mohammed AU himself would he 
the Brit Prinoipal for a short period. They would take possession d 
the college building and advised the students not to 4eave the 
college till carri^ away forcibly on shoulders. 

MubutuM Gsndhi's Letter 

On Oetobar 24th Mr. Gandhi addressed the following letter to 
the Trustees from Bombay : — 

"i know you ere about to meet in order to give your decision on the most 
s^ptons Issue for blani and Iwlia. 1 bear you are calling In the aM of the 
vevsrumeit or the pdiee for the oocasiott o( your meeting. 11 rumour is tm% 
you WouM br ntaUngaushilensasUiate la s matter which is purely desscstih 
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you need neitkr the of the Gomhine&t iwf the ptol^^ 

]^de. Neither the Ali Brothers m mjnelf are engsged In bmte wir. We are 
engaged in a war In which oar*oaljr weapon is the foroe of the labile opinion. 
We shall reckon ourselves beaten in the battle if we do not carry the public 
ifiUins. In the present dispute the test of pnblio opinion will be in the first 
instance yonr majority. Therefore, if yon after fml and free discaision deckle 
by a majority that the college and sdibol boys may not remain in the coHei^ 
giimnd eilbm as students or even as boanlers if thqr persist in their demand 
for disafiliation and rejection of Government grant, tliey will be peacefully 
withdrawn. I propose in that event to carry on their education, if at all 
possible in Aligarh itself, otherwise elsewhere. Our desire is not to fuspend 
their secular education for one moment longer than is absolutely necessary.^ 
But it is our desisd that it should be given in consistence with4he law of Islam 
and honour of India. 1 understand tiiat in the opinion of recognised Ulamas 
ft is not lawful for a believi^ Muslim to receive assistance of or give assistance 
to government that has directly or indirectly sought to cause destruction 
(dtbe holy Khilafat or tamper with the exclusive control of Jesirat-Ul-Arab. 
Ton know, -as well as 1 do, how this Government has wilfully trampled under 
fool Indian honour. Consistently, therefore, with the control of their passions 
all voluntary association with Government is being withdrawn by the people. 
Tlie least that you, in my humble opinion, can do is to decline any further 
Government grant, to disaffiliate the great institution of which you are the 
trustees anil to reject the charter of tlic Muslim University. The least the 
Aligarh boys can do if you fail to respond to the call of Islam and India is to 
waSi their bands clean of the institution acknowledging the aegics of Govern- 
ment that has forfeited all title to allegiance of Islam and India and bring into 
being a larger, nobler and purer Aligarh that would carry out the innermost 
wishes of its great founder. I cannot imagine tlie late illustrious 8ir 8yed Ahmed 
keeping his nobler creation uiuler the control or influtnoe of the present Govern- 
ment, As 1 have been the originator of the idea of disaffiliation of Aligarh and 
rejection of Government graitt I feel I miglit be able to assist yon in your 
discussion and therefore offer my humble services to you and will gladly atteml 
yout meeting if you will allow me to do so. I am at Bombay anil shall await 
yonr answer , but whether you wish roe to attend or not 1 hope you will not 
summon Government intervention in purely domestic matter, and let me say to 
Government through yon that one hears all sorts of mmouis of- their intentions 
about AU Brothers and myseli I hope for the sake of peaceful evolution of 
struggle that they will not restrict our liberty. We are endeavouiing in the most 
constitutional manner to conduct our propagamla. We are seeking to bend, 
Government to tlie people’s will for it will not overthrow it by bi ate force 
^t by creating public opinion. We hold it to be perfectly constitutional, 
iegitioiate and honourable to expose the Satanic nature of Government and ask 
tim people by appealing to their lieads and their hearts anil never to their animal 
passion, to express tlieir will not in words but in action, i.e. by withdrawing 
all possible association with Goyernmont. But if Government wish even to 
suppress liberty of opinion and peaceful action I hope they will not issue intern- 
ment orders against ns, for in spite of our sincere desire not to offer civil 
disobsilience even in our own persons, it will not be possible for ns to respect 
any internment orders so long as our movement be not ^physically mtrained. 
We most use it in such a manner as we consider to be the best In the Interest 
of Qur mission.” 

In reply the Secretary, M. A. 0. College lent the fdlowiiig wire 
to U. QnndU-*' 
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Ihnkt far jTMt letter. Be g iet cenaot inrite yea to the aaeetiag oa the Jfii^ 
which is pvi^lr • Tiwtaaa' coualtcHmi meeting. We firmly <tid atrongljr 
wflwM to cw cU cettUtihed pd^y nnti tinoerrly wiah to nplioM it penoefttW. 
BpmonrtM •mbtonoe of rolioe cwl OoTcmment is beii^ InvokM for oir 
meeting or ogninat ^ly bo4y is nbsolotely false aiui gronndless. 

What foilofrad next unidat the tumultaoua uproar of the 
■tudeuta ia (i?eii in the fdlowing aoeonnt published by the Secretary 
of the Aligarh College : — 

“Mr. Mohamed Ali at last withdrew himself with tlie students 
who had defied aH orders of the Principal on the morning of the Slst 
Ootober when the District Magistrate Mr. Campbell very politely 
asked him not to involve the students in trouble. The total number 
of Trustees at present is 124 of whom 62 Trustees attended the 
meeting on the 27th October in person while 28 sent a message 
ooudemning the action of the Ali Brothers and their association. 
Only two Trustees sent messages supporting their action. The 
meeting lasted all day. It had been called as an emergency meeting 
though not specifioally provided for in the rules, as Mr. Shaukat Ali 
and his friends demanded a decision by the 29th October. 

“The meeting lasted all day. Since that meeting the Trustees 
and Syndicate have sat daily, sometimes sitting from 6 to 1 1 p.m, 
and discussed the situation and ways and means of getting Mr. 
Mohamad AH and his friends to withdraw themselves and the 
students who bad refused to go to their homos from the college 
premises. But all attempts had failed. Individual trustees ol 
high social standing had also approached Dr. Aiisari and Hakim 
Ajmal Khan but with no better success. Though these two gentle- 
men said that they were going to vacate the college premises on 
the Ist November or thereabout they would give no definite under* 
taking in writing. While the trustees were trying to act with every 
consideration and were anxious to avoid any coercion or force, Mr. 
Mahomed Ali had openly declared that he had no intention of 
moving or opening a separate national college or university ; his 
object being to purify this very ooliego. He had also collected 
the students with few exceptions into the main quadrangle, some 
rooms of which were forced open. It was reported that he intended 
to break open some lecture rooms and take forcible possession of 
Principal’s oiiioe. He started making admission of students in 
bis so-called national college by sweating %ach student on the Holy 
Qqnm. It was reported that Mr. Mahomed Ali was about to be 
joined by his brother and a staff of professors and that students of 
other odleges who had struck were coming to bis national college. 
The situation was. hourb' getting more serious and it was 
felt by all that ii actiou had to be taken it must be taken 
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imaMdutely or nevert The Tnutees iSonld not take the la«r 
into their ovn hands and bodily eioet Mr. Mahomed Ali or ^ 
stodente. TImj therefore, had to aeeic the proteotion (rf the eivil 
authorities and it was decided by the Syndicate at 8 p.m. on the 
30th that the District authorities should be approached. Accord* 
ingly the Honorary Secretary acting under the instruction of the 
Syndicate applied to the l^trict Magistrate to deal with the 
situation in the best way he could. The District Magistrate made 
arrangements to prevent outsiders from coming into the college 
grounds and to protect the college buildings and properties against 
damage. At 5-30 a.m., on the 31st the men of civil police without 
arms with a few men of the armed police wore posted round Sir 
Syed Court, as the main quadrangle of the College Boarding House 
is called, in which the great bulk of the students were living, while 
some men of armed police were posted round the Old Boys Lodge 
situated in the college grounds in which Mr. Mohamed Ali and 
some of his friends were living at the time. 

The District Magistrate Mr. Campbell iwcompained by the 
Hony. Secretaries arrived at the Old boys’ Lodge and found Mr. 
Mohamed Ali and his friends ttanding in the verandha. Mr. 
Campbell spoke courteously and apologised for disturbing them so 
early. After a few minutes’ conversation Mr. Mohamed Ali express- 
ed his willingness to advise the students to withdraw peacefully. 
The District Magistrate and the Hony. Secretary came out leaving 
Mr. Mohamed Ali and and his friends to perform their morning 
prayers for which 48 minutes were askei' After this interval 
Mr. Mohamed Ali and his friends came ou: and expressed their 
intention of going to the college mosque for 'heir morning prayers. 
The District Magistrate remained cutside the mosque gate while 
Mr. Mohamed Ali and his friends and a few students who had come 
out of their rooms went into the mosque to say their morning 
prayers. Before Mr. Mohamed Ali entered the mosque Mr. Campbell 
asked him not to make a speech or address the students in the 
mosque whereupon Mr. Mohamed All told Vt. Campltell that the 
mosque was intended to be used only for prayers and not for any 
other purpose. After saying bis prayers Mr. Mohamed Ali 
came out and at the request of the District Magistrate 
told the students to withdraw peacefully. The students then 
went off to pack op and by half past noon the students 
and their belongings had been carried in motor lorries and 
other conveyances- provided by the District Magistrate into the 
bungalows outside the college grounds and separated by a road only 
from the Minto Circle in which the schools are located. Some tetns 
bad also been pitched in the compound of these bangalows. After 
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lalf pMt (wdra tibe aliidanti aMiiUed io Ae eriskat hwD or trrH- 
thaCNd Boja* Lodga aanyiagAgiaan flag and with Mr. IfobsaMd 
AU amahad to thair saw d»da with eriaa of AlIah*o>Akalwr, Mi; 
Mohaiaad Ali aakipf parmiaaioD of tha Dia^t Magiatrata to retarh 
to fho CHd Bopa'* Lo^ for hia nid-daj dioDer. Thia aloaad tha 
■oat diaagraaable obaptar in tha prooaadinga and imnwdiate dangar 
WM aforted, bat the real danger baa yet to ooma and thia ia onlj 
tta beginning of our tronblea. The number of atndenta who inapite 
of the Prineipal’a order to leave the college pnmiaea remained 
in the boarding houae waa about one hundred or ao. Since 
leaving college premiaea Mr. Mahomed Ali and the atndenta 
withdrawn by him are living in two or three hoosea and 
tenta not far from the college and aepamted from the Minto 
Circle by a road only. Mr. Shankat Ali haae rince joined them. 
Mr. Mahomed Ali it raid to have announced in very clear terma 
that he has no intention of starting any educational institution 
and has shown by his deeds and words that his sole object is to 
capture the iminossionabie youths and keep them together and 
train them as religions fanatics for purpose of his propaganda which 
is nothing short of revolutionary. Such being the attitude and 
object of Mr. Mahomed Ali and his associates the most serious 
question befmre the Trustees is whether the college can ever be 
opened again. As long as the centie of Mah(nned All’s activities 
remaities in such close proximity to the college, it will be impossible 
to carry on the work of the college for a day and parents will ont 
send their sons knowing that we should be powerless to protect 
them against the baneful menace at our very door for Mr. Mahomed 
Ali when aski ig the students to peacefully withdraw from the 
college said that the withdrawal was only temporary as he intended 
to bring them b-mk before long. He has on more than one occasion 
repeated bis intentions ol returning to the college some day and 
converting it into bis Nbtional College as in his opinion the present 
Trustees by the'r refusal to listen to the commands of God through Mr. 
Mahomed All’s mouth hrve forfeited the right to remain Trustees.” 

Ihe folio ving account was supplied by Maulana Mohamad 
Ali, Hakim Ajmal Khan and Dr. Ansari who wired from Aligarh 
on 29 Oct 1920 

"About sixty trusrees of the Aligarh College assembled at the 
private residet oe of tho Hon. Nawab Khan Bahadur Mnsammil 
UUah Khan, Vioe-Prerident, Board of Trustees, on the 27th when 
hqooDtmenoed prooeediiigs by taking the Chair himself. Olgebtioa 
was friken to tiiis on grounds that since the meeting was not of a 
ebuteiw of tjc meetiilf pii^ded bur io the rules of the trustees, 
and therefore irregtdir, tM :Tiee-1^esident was not entitled to 
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■NHM tlw ekair wifehoafc ‘ alaetioa If tlMMs pnaenk. Os 
tfawnpoB nuatod tha ahair bat altar aooia ooiar and aonibasd 
diMoarioa-aiaia took the-ahair i^babljr as a lasolt of aoota sort 
of^alsetion.* 

»i praeaadioga ware Bnallj oommanead with tha laading of 
tiM laport bj tha Hooorary Saerata^, tha aaearaay of which waa 
asford timas ehallangad. 

. **Tha Chainnan proniaad an opportunity would bo provided 
foa tha diaauasioa of it after it had baan road, but was dfoi no W n ad 
to do so whab ha had to be sharply pulled up by aevand troatoao 
and ramindad of his undartaking. In the eourta of tha Sacratary’a 
taoding of the report which dwelt repeatedly and at eonaidMabla 
length on Mahatma Gandhi and Ali brothers ia eontravantiow of^tho 
terms of tha 9 trustees own letter calling upon tha students to toko 
aertain action in tha event the trustees did not raject Governmaot 
aid and dispense with affiliation to Government-controlled Uoivef' 
sities. Mr. Mohamad Ali protested against the grossly incorrect 
translation of that letter in the Secretary’s report and pointed out 
that in the original letter which he had himself framed it was clearly 
stated that they ware also calling upon adult students, parents of 
others and the staff . to take certain action if the trustees failed to 
adopt the course the signatories of the letter had recommended. He 
therefore insisted on the original letter and not a garbled 
version of it being read which after seme confused opposition 
was done. 

“Dr. Ansari asked the Secretary whether invitation to the meet- 
ing or information thereof had been sent tp all the trustees or only to 
particular trustees selected by the Secretary whom he desired to 
attend to which the latter replied that he deliberately excluded the 
nine trustees who give up Government aid and disaffialate the college 
because ho considered their proposal w.*is to raise the College to 
the ground. This elicited numerous protests and one of the trustees 
pointed out he was not among the nine signatories ; he had not 
declared hitherto in favour of Non-co-operation, though he generally 
Worked with the signatories ; but be too had received no invitation. 
Although living in Aligarh and although he was a Syndic of the 
college and lived in Aligarh and was mostly in the town he received 
uo notice of the numerous meetings of the Syndicate held since 
the receipt of the nine trustees’ letter. Amidst much confusion 
the Chairman declared he considered the Secretary’s and Syndicate’s 
deoisiQn improper, and advised him to invite all and telegrams bad 
been, sent on the previous day to those who bad been excluded. The 
Secretary, however, declared that allhotigh he had carried out the 
Vice-Pr^dent^s wish he himself still maintained that his action was 
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prapw. Or. Nuiniddin Hmmo proposed that the meetut although 
infornial and coneultatire should declare the I^Mretatp’s aetion in- 
pnqMr and direct him not to pick and choose which trustees should 
be invited and which not invited to any meeting of trustees whether 
regular or iiiforaal, but invite all as bad always been done before. 
The Hon. Risa Ali pointed out under, the existing rules signatories 
wen fully entitled to invitation and participation in the meeting, 
but said to all intents the doctrine of “factum valet” applied, bht 
Maulana Mohamad Ali pointed out that telegrams wen sent only 
on the pnvious day and were clearly insutticient notice to some 
signatories who like his brothers and others wen at Bombay or 
other distant plgcea and could not roach Aligarh in time even ii the 
tegrams could have nachndle them which he doubted.” 

The Inaufuralion of the National Univenity 

“After Friday Service the inauguration ceremony of the 
Muslim University took place in the College Mosque. Hakim 
Ajmalkhan, Dr. Ansari, Maulana Mohamed Ali, the Principal, Mr. 
Khawaja and other leaders of the movement, escorted Maulana 
Mahmood Hasan Sahob of Deoband from Mr. Kliwtya’s nsidence 
to the Mosque. Manlana’s health had been very seriously 
impaind, * and he had fever every day which confined him to 
bed for a long time, lii a short but movingly eloquent speech 
Hakim Ajamalkhaii proposed Maulana Mahmo^ Hasan Sahib 
to pnside and feelingly described the heroic self-sacrifices and 
constancy of the Maulana who had uphold in holy Mecca, where 
he had been arrested for being true to his faith, and finally in his 
long continued exile in Malta, the great traditions of Moslems of 
the earliest and most glorious period of Islam. 

Hitfi Moosakhan, a local trustee of the College, cordially 
seconded the motion which was acclaimed by the whole assembly 
with impressive enthusiasm. A fatwa was read that in a matter 
of their f.aith students were not only justified in not obeying 
orders of their parents and guardians, if those orders were opiH)8ed 
to the Islamic doctrines, but that it was the stndeuts’ duty to apeal 
to the latter in a respectful manner to adopt the same course 
as they bad done. 

A special feature of the inaugural address was an exposition of 
the attitude which the Maulana and his religious preceptors at 
Deoband had taken up with regard to western education and 
Aligach College in the psist and of the terms .on which religious 
and; secular eduction wete to be reconciled in accordance with 
damie doctrine. 



All India Congress Committee 

Programme of work 

To consider the report of the Congress Sub-oommittee, the All- 
India Congress Committee met at Bombay on the 2nd October, with 
Pandit Motilal Nehru in the chair. The following resolutions were 
passed after long deliberations. 

2. Besolved that the petition of Nogpore Reception Committee 
asking for, extension of time in regard to the election of President 
be granted and that the time be accordingly extended to 20th Octo- 
ber 1920. 

3. {a) That an All-India Lokamanya Tilak Memorial Fund 
be started and that the different provincial Congress Committees 
be invited to collect subscriptions. 

(i) That the Sub-Committee appointed at Calcutta by this 
Committee on 9th September 1920, to consider and report on the 
question of raising an All-India Memorial to the Late Lokmanya 
Tilak be asked to make a farther report, publish it in the press, 
obtain the opinions of the Provincial Congress Committees, circulate 
them to the members of the All-India Congress Committee and 
submit the same to this Committee at its next meeting. 

4. The All-India Congress Committee after considering the 
report of the Sub-Committee appointed at Calcutta on 9th Septem- 
ber to draft instrucdons to carry out the resolution of the Cogress 
on Non-Co-oporation and Mr. Patel's note resolves to issue the 
following instructions : 

(a) Boycott of Titles. 

Workers in every town. Taluk, and district should compile a 
lisjb of such holders of titles and honorary offices and a small depu- 
tion of the leading Non-co-operationists should wait upon such 
holders and with a respect and humility urge upon them the neces- 
sity of surronderiug their titles and honorary offices for the good 
of the country. No undue pressure of any kind whatever should 
be exercised. Violence of language should be serupuloasly avoided, 
and lists of those who have not surrendered their tides hnd offices 
should ^ furnished to the provincial headquarters for paUication. 
Those who have already surrendered their titles and honorary offices 
will be expected to induce others. Those who hold such titles 
an<d, offices and who have voted for Non-co-operation are naturally 
elated immediately to surrender thrir titles and offices, mention- 
ing the purpose vit, the resolution of the Congress. 
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0>) Boycott of Govemmont Functiont 

Deputations and public meetings to ask Durbaris to have their 
names removed from the list.. (2) Deputations and public meetings 
to be organised uft the occasion of levee. Durbar or such other 
function in order to urge upon persons likely to attend the necessity 
of abandoing the idea for the good of the country. (3) When any 
function is being organised by Government, local body association^ 
or any private individual in honour of officer of Government, similsiir 
steps should be taken to induce people not to attend syefa a func- 
tion. Deputations and public meetings should also be organised to 
request local bodies, associations or private individuals not to give 
any address to any officer of Government or hold or organise any 
function in bis honour. 

(c) Boycott of Schools and Colleges Owned, 

Aided or Controlled by the Government. 

We advise gradual withdrawal of boys and girls from schools 
and colleges and earnest attempts to establish National institutions. 
Meanwhile reliance should be placed upon private education and 
where even that is not available or possible for want of mqa^, boys 
should be apprantioed to patriotic merchants or artisans. Vigorous 
propaganda should be organised and carried on amongst parents, 
school masters and school boys, who are over the age of 18 years. 
Canvassing should go on for volunteer teachers and where parents 
and school masters of schools other than those under direct Govern- 
ment control agree, those schools should give immediate notice to the 
Government dispensing with all control or aid by way of inspection 
or otherwise. They should be conducted as National Schools with 
such modifications in the training as local circumstances may require. 
If men of education take interest in this movement of tndy natio- 
nalising our education, local Committees of inspection and guidance 
may be formed ultimately resulting in provincial or district universi- 
ties. Lists of parents who have withdrawn their children, or boys who 
have themselves withdrawn and of school masters who have resigned 
and lists of local schools established as also of volunteer teachers should 
be sent to the provincial headquarters and should be published. 

N. B. — By a national Institution is meant any educational 
institution thatt does not receive any aid from Government ; is 
not in any way controlled or inspected, by Government ; and is not 
affiliated to any Univernty established by Government. 

(d) Beycsil of Law Cowls 

Those lawyers wha ipactiee and wbo^ require to be 

supported should be supported fqr the Nation either by utiUsiog 
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their services for Xationsl Schools or in connection with private 
arbitration or for propaganda work. A deputation such as has been 
suggested for holders of titles, etc., should also wait upon lawyers and 
ascertain their wishes. Lists of lawyers in each town or district 
should be prepared marking out those who may suspend their practice 
and forwarded to the Provincial head-quarters for publication. 

Lawyers should help m including parties not only to refer 
disputes to arbitration but also to withdraw cases now pending in 
the British Courts and submit them to the National Arbitration 
Courts. District Committees should make lists of lawyers and 
other prominent citizens commanding public confidence who are 
to preside over Arbitration Courts. 

As there is at present no machinery to enforce the orders of 
Arbitration Courts, some kind of social boycott should be imposed 
on parties who fail to carry out such orders. 

It has been pointed out that certain lawyers, who are ready 
and willing to suspend their practice immediately, are not in a 
position to do so completely at a moment's notice as they have 
already entered into engagement from which as honourable men 
they cannot withdraw without the consent of their clients. In 
these cases the lawyers will be expected to attend only to such 
engagements and to make every endeavour to cease to practice 
completely at the earliest possible date. 

(e) Boycott of Councils 

The boycott of Councils being of immediate importance it re- 
quires the greatest concentration of energy to make it as complete as 
possible. Candidates who have already come forward should be ap 
proached by deputations requesting them to withdraw their candida- 
ture and electors should he approached to sign the foL nving form : — 
“In view and in virtue of the resolution of the Special Session 
of the National Congioss and the AlMndia Muslim League we being 
voters in the electoral district of — for election to the Reformed 
Councils hereby place on record our desire that wo do not wish to 
be represented at the Provincial Legislative Councils, the Legislative 
assembly or the Council of State and hereby inform all candidates 
for election that if they seek election inspite of our wishes to the 
contrary, they will not represent us. We do hereby declare furthur 
that we do not desire to be represented on any legislative bodi'^s 
until full ’*Swaraj" is established, which alone can make impossible 
the repetition of the Punjab atrocities and breach of solemn pledges 
as in the matter of the “Ehilafat” 

Lists of those who have withdrawn their candidature and those 
who persist should be forwarded to the Provincial headquarters* 
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Oreftteit eare ehould be taken to pat the proa and eons before the 
votere prior to asking them to sign the above-mentioned form which 
should be translated in the vernaeolar of the district concerned. 

(f) Recruiting for Labour etc> for Mesopotamia. 

Propaganda should be carried on by workers among those who 
are likely to offer themselves for such services placing before them 
the true situation and then letting the^ make their choice. 

(g) Boycott of Foreign Goods. 

Every Non-Co-operationist is in duty bound to simplify his 
wants aud dispense with all luxuries that are dependent on the use 
of foreign articles. 

(h) Swadeshi. 

We attach great importance to Swadeshi in the form of revival 
of handspinning and hand-weaving and distribution, of cloth so 
manufactured. Thousands of workers need special training for this 
purpose. Ladies of high station especially should be induced to 
take up hand-spinning and to use only such cloth as can be woven 
out of hand-spun yarn. Classes should be formed in every street, 
spinning wheels can be manufactured by any ordirary carpenter. 
Those taking up this branch of work should communicate with the 
Manager of Satyagrahasharm, Sabarmeti, near Ahmedabad. 

In order to advance the cause of Swadeshi and tr) check the im- 
portation of foreign cloth, deputations should wait *011 Indian Millown- 
ers with a view to securing reduction of the present high prices. 

(i) Swaraj Fund. 

It is very necessary that a national fund should bo established 
for the purpose of carrying into effect the Congress resolution. 
Funds will be required for propagand.^ work, for encouraging 
Swadeshi, for establishing National Schools and for supporting 
lawyers who have suspended their practice and are unable to .support 
themselves. Provincial Congress Committees with the help of District ♦ 
and other organisations should therfore make every endeavour to 
collect funds and submit monthly reports of receipts and expenditure 
to the All-India Congress Committee. 

(j) Volunteer Corps 

Provincial, District and Town and organlj^^ilion should form 
volunteer corps for the purpose of disciplining tlisS people and 
maintaining order. 

Finally, wo would advice that where there is a sufficient number of 
irorkers, a batch should specialise in order to make oiio particular item 
successful. Where the workers ate not sufficient, precedence should be 
given to the boycott of Cocneila because results must bo shown in 
ibis item of Non co operation before the middle of December next. 



National Federation of India 

A meeting oC the Council o{ National Federation of India was 
held at Bombay, on the 30th and Slst October, in the Hall of the 
Servants of India Society with Sir P. S. Sivaswami Iyer, President, 
in the chair. The following resolutions were passed. 

Resolutions 

Non-Co-Operation 

“The Council affirm their strong conviction that the Noii-Co- 
operation movement is fraught with danger to the best interest of 
the country, as it is bound to lead to lawlessness, disorder and 
anarchy and to retard the development of sound National life and 
early attainment of Self-Government. While fully sharing the 
feeling of indignation aroused in the country by the disregard of 
Indian public opinion and the claims of justice as exhibited in their 
various acts of administration by the Government, against which the 
Council has already protested, they are convinced that the progress 
towards the higher political status in the Empire can only be 
achieved by means of well regulated constitutional effort, not by 
abstention from the Councils or agitation calculated to undermine 
respect for law and constituted authority and foster feelings of bitter 
racial hatred, incompatible with orderly progress. The council parti- 
cularly condemn disruptive agitation among the students, the mis- 
chievous and ill-advised attempts at inducing them to leave their 
schools and colleges, injuring the institutions tbemsolves. Nothing 
can be more ruinous to the youth of the country and the well-being 
and advancement of the people than tho Non-Co-operf'.tiou propa- 
ganda directea >inst educational institutions, and the Council 
oaniestly exhort the country to discountenance the agitation in every 
])OS6ible manner; 

The Punjab Tragedy 

“The Council rcaflinn the opinions recorded iti the rcsolulion of 
the last meeting and protest against the failure of the Government 
to render justice bj^ imposing adequate punishment upon the officers 
guilty of act of cruelty, oppression, humiliation during the period of 
Martial Law Admiiiistration in the Punjab. The council record 
their conviction that the failure of British statemanship to rise to 
the demands of the situation in regard to the Punjab aflfair has largely 
prevented the people from realising the value of constitutional 
reforms. 
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The Ether Report. 

(a) “The Council have read with profound surprise the Report 
of the Army in India Committeci presided by Ijord Esher, and desire 
to enter their emphatic protest against the composition of the Com- 
mittee which was alike inadequate and unsatisfactory in that it in- 
cluded pronounced reactionaries, like Sir Michael O’Dwyer and 
Malik Sir Umar Hyat Khan Tiwana, and left Indian interests to be 
represented practically by only one member. 

(b) “The Council express strong disapproval of the procedure 
followed by the Committee of enquiry (1) in settling the principles 
governing the future military policy of India before they left England, 
before Indian colleagues were appointed or could join them, and 
before they could consult any b^y of Indians, (2) in seeking to 
obtain, before publication, the approval of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to the conclusions so arrived at ; (3) in deciding to examine 
no witnesses ; and (4) in conducting the proceedings in camera, 

(c) “The Council desire to record their protest against the 
practice of His Majesty’s Government in giving effect to, or . other- 
wise disposing of, the recommendations made by Commissions or 
Committees on matters of vital importance to the people of India, 
without affording any opportunity for the expression of their views 
to the Indian legislature and Indian public, and the Council urge 
that none of the recommendations oi the Esher Committee should in 
any way be acted upon until Indian public and Indian legislature 
have had the opportunity of expressing their views and before the 
actual cost of the scheme is worked out and made known to the 
public. 

(d) “The Council are further of opinion that owing to the un- 
satisfactory composition and procedure of the Committee, the pro- 
blems considered by them have been approached exclusively from the 
standpoint of Imperial policy and requirements, and hardly at all 
from the point view of the requirements of India, whether with 
reference to her internal needs or her position as partner entitled 
to equality of status with the Self-Gororning Dominions, or natural 
rights and aspirations of the people of India to take an honourable 
part in the defence of their country or eapacity of the country to 
hear the financial burdens entailed by the scheme. 

(e) “The Council regret the fundamental assumption in the 
report that conditions of grave unrest in the Near and Middle East, 
for which India has in no way been responsible, and which, on the 
other hand, has been created by complications of European diplo- 
macy and politics, are matters which must be provided against by 
saddling India with burdens neoessitated by the Imperial Military 
policy. 
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(J) Council deplore the recommendations of the Commit- 
tee— (l) to allow the Imperial Qeneral Staff in England to exercise 
what the Committee call a considered influence on the military 
ix>licy of the Government of India, which, if carried out, must have 
the effect of reducing the military administration of India to a 
position of dependence upon the War Office, Kiigland, and depriving 
the Government of India of their control over Indian Military affairs, 
and ( 2 ) to virtually release the Commandor-in-Chief in India from 
the constitutional supremacy of the civil power. 

( 17 ) “In the opinion of the Council, the reforms urgently needed 
in the organisation and administration of the Army in India should 
in/cr iili'i include the following : {l) The army in India should be 
independent of the British Army and under the control of the 
Govornment of India and not of the War Office. ( 2 ) The C-in C 
should only be the executive head of the army, and nut be a member 
of the Govornor-Goiierars Council, and the portfolio of defence 
should bo separately entrusted to a civilian member of the Governor* 
General’s Council (3) Indian troops should not, as a rule, be employed 
for service outside Frontiers of India, except in grave emergencies and 
with the free consent of the Goveruor-Geiieral i)) Council. (4) The 
King’s Indian subjects should bo freely admitted to all arms of 
defensive organisation of the country. Not less than 25 per cent 
of the King’s Commissions should be given to His Majesty’s Indian 
subjects to start with and the proportion be raised in ten years to 
50 percent by annual increment of two and half percent. (5) 
Adequate facilities should be provided in India for training Indians as 
officers of all branches of the army by their admission into the existing 
institutions, as well as by the establishment of new institutions and 
in all other possible ways. ( 6 ) All invidious distinctions, based 
upon raiisl conddarativni should bo abdished in the army. (7) 
Indian Territorial Forces should bo constituted on exactly the same 
lines and its members entitled to the same right and privileges as 
the Indian Auxiliary Force. ( 6 ) There should be a distinct Indian 
Military Medical Service for the requirements of the Army in India 
recruited both in India and England, and so long as the Army in 
India is maintained partly to meet Imperial needs and controlled by 
the British War Office, fair and adequate share of India’s military 
expenditure, determined by relative interests and capacity of two 
Gouutries, should be paid by the British treasury. 

Lovett Committee Report. 

(fl) This Council of National Liberal Federation of India 
strongly disapprove of tho recommendations of Medical Services 
Be-organisatioii Committee, which, if carried into effect, will perpe- 
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taata the existing anomalies and inequalities injnrions to effioienc; 
and inconsistent with -the rights and interests of Indians, (i) In 
the Coancil’s opinion there should be a distinct civil medical service 
recruited mainly in India, and members of the military should not 
ordinarily be employed in civil administration, (c) To moot military 
emergencies in times of war the Council suggest that the ofiioers 
on the Indian Civil Medical Service should be bound by an agree 
ment to undergo military training foi fixed periods at stated inter- 
vals and go on field service when required. 

Indians in East Africa and Fiji. 

{a) “The Council of National Liberal Federation of India 
reaffirm resolutions 3, and 5 passed at their last meeting roKating, 
respectively to 'Indians in East Africa and Fiji. (/«) The Council 
protest once more against the policy of racial discrimination against 
Indians, that is being followed in East Africa, with the full concur- 
rence of llis Majesty’s Government. They urge that Indians should 
not be segregated in locations or prohibited from acquiring property 
outside those areas, and ftlrther that the franchise should be extend- 
ed to them on equal terms with the white settlors, and they should 
be accorded their proportionate share of elective representation in 
Legislative Council, (c) The Council urge that full elfect should 
be given to the policy enunciated by H. E. the Viceroy that East 
Africa (Kcnia and Tanganyika) being under direct control of His 
Mtgesty’s Government, Indians settled in or migrating to those 
territories ought in every respect be treated on a footing of equality 
with Europeans, and they protest against the declaration of the 
Secretary of State for Colonies that he cannot assent to this policy 
of justice, (il) The Council request the Government of India to 
be pleased to issue instructions to representatives appointed by 
them to the League of Nations to lay before the League the policy 
declared by His Excellency and secure its support to the measures 
necessary for giving elfect to that policy, (e) The Council again urge 
that the Government of India should press for an independent 
anquiry into the recent disturbance in Fiji and the methods employed 
to suppress them. They further urge that repatriation of Indian 
labourers from Fiji should be expidited as much as possible. 

Wheat Export. 

The Council of National Liberal Federation of India request 
the Government of India to reconsider their decision to permit the 
export of Bs. 400,000 tons of wheat at a time when partial failure 
of monsoon coming on the top of the already very heavy prices of 
food grains hM rendered it necessary for available foodstuffs to be 
conserved for India’s own oonsum^tton' 



The AD-India Home Rule League 

A S^HaomniUee o( tlie Home Rale League was appointed 
eavijr is fiaptoagiber to draw up a new eonatitntion for the League. 
^1^ had baeOBM inevftaUe, since after the death of the I^kmanya 
Tflak the piasidentship of the League passed on M. Gandhi, and 
in view of the strong non-eo-operation launched by him a change 
in the eonstttution of the League became necessary. Accordingly 
a general meeting of the All India Home Rule League was held on 
October 9rd in Bombay with M. Gandhi in the chair. The cbaiigea 
introdneed were ; — 

1. That the name 'All India Home Rule lioague’ was altered 
to 'Bwannya Sabha.’ 

2. The object of the Sabba was to secure complete >Swaraj 
for India according to the wishes of the Indian People. 

S. The interpretation of the word Swaraj shall, not he 
extended beyond Article 1 of the Congress Constitution. 

Strong objection was taken by Messrs. .Tinnah, Jamiiadaa 
Dwarkadas and others against the new constitution adopted nnd 
as a result some 20 members seceded. 

Gandhi on the fetish of British CoRcection. 

On October 25th Mr. Gandhi issued bis famous letter to the 
seceders from the Swanyya Sabha, to the effect that his ruling on 
the validity of the change of the constitution was strictly correct, and 
that, apart from technical obfoctions, the seceders’ implication that 
the revised constitution was not for British coiineetion was wrong as the 
meaning of Swarajya was confinod to the Congress goal. Mr. Gandhi 
explaining his position and appealing to Mr. Jinnab and other 
frienda to reconsider their resignations, said that so far as the British 
connection was concerned, the meaning of the word Swaraj was deli- 
berately limited by the now constitution so as to keep the Sabha 
strietly loyal to the Congress creed. Ho said : — “I am not opposed 
to the British connection by itself, but I do not wish to make a 
fetish of it. I will not keep for a single minute under slavery for 
take of that connection. But 1 and those who think with me have 
Hfflited our ambition in order that we can carry the Congress with 
UB and be thue enabled to remain affiliated to that body. I entirely 
diseent from you (Jinnah) that clause 2 permits unoonetitutioiial 
or Illegal aotivitiee. The words " unconstitutional and illegal ’’ am 
highly teffhw iea l terms. The ex- Advocte General of Madras considers 
Non oo-operation to be unconstitutional. You consider it to be 
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perfeetiy eomtitutional. The Praeideiit of the Special Congree* gave 
it aa hie oonsidend ruling that my revolution was not uneonstitution- 
aL As not an indifferent lawyer of 20 years of unbroken praotiee 
1 confess it as • difficult for me to conceive an illustration under 
British constitution of unconstitutional activity except it be violence, 
and violence has been specifically eschewed from the Sabba constitu- 
tion. Similary about the word “ illegal.” Jurists have difference 
on its interpretation. A Cyclist cycling without a lamp to fetch a 
doctor acts contrary to law, but docs not engage in illegal activity. 
He voluntarily pays the fine and thus honours law. To disregard 
tyrannical administrative order may be contrary to law but it is not 
ill niy opinion illegal activity. To make strong speeches .amountirg 
ill the opinion of erratic judges to sedition is not illegal activity. In 
placing before you for your consideralion those homely illnstrations 
my purpose is to show that it is a most dangerous thing for the 
country fighting for its very life, its honour and its religion to tie 
itself down in a knot of indefinable expressions. Surely all public 
bodies will think out fbr tliemsclvcs the methods to be adopted for 
winning freedom for the country. 1 personally hate unconst itutiona- 
lism and illegalities but refuse to make a fetish of these as I refuse 
to make a fetish of British connection.” 

Mr. Jinnak's Reply. 

Mr. Jinnah replying to Mr. Gandhi’s letter of October 26th 
says the latter version docs not reveal all the facts. He recalls the 
events preceding the Bombay meeting at which the change in the 
constitution of Swaraj Sabha was adotded and again urges that as 
the Executive Council of the All India Home Buie League cannot 
alter the constitution except by three-fourths majority therefore a 
ferlim, general meeting should not be able to do so. With regard 
to the British connection, Mr. Jinnah says he also does not make 
a fetish of it-, but he maintains that statesmanship, wisdom and 
commonseuse dictate India should attain fullest freedom within the 
-British Common-wealth as an equal, and independent member. 
With regard to the present situation in the country for which Mr. 
Jinnah blames the policy of the Government, he denies he ever said 
that whole of Mr. Ghuidhi’s Non-Co-operation programme was pe^ 
fectly unconstitutional and adds the only way for Nationalists 
^ is to unite and work for a programme which is universally acceptable 
for the eariy attainnmt of complete responsible Government. Such 
a programme cannot be dictated by any single individual but must 
httve ;the approval and sui^ all prominent nationalist leaders 
lii the county aiid togehieve ^is end 1 am sure my colleagues imd 
Hggrielf will etw^aoc to 



The Elsher Report 

{See Part 11— P. 187) 

The moat important subject of popular agitation in October 
was the publication of the Beport of Army in India Committee, 
popularly callhd the Esher Beport. The Committee consisted of two 
^ the moat dangerous Civilians— liord Esher and Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer, — the latter well known throughout his career in India 
as the Lieut-Goreriior of the Punjab as the implacable enemy of 
India — and of a majority of military men. Long before the Beport 
was out there was a lurking suspicion and fear in India that Sir 
Michael, foiled in his attempt to crush the awakened Indian spirit 
during his horrible Martial Law regime in tho Punjab, was forging 
some otherlmore crushing machinery. The publication of the Beport 
realised more than bad been feared. In effect the Committee 
proposed to divert the control of the Indian Army from India to 
Whitehall, and recommended the Indian Army to be used for the 
prosecution of Imperial War in the Near and Middle East, that is to 
say, to combat the new anti-capitalistic forces raising their head in 
Persia, Turkisthan, the Caucasus and the Mesopotamia. India 
was to be drilled and taxed for the defence, exi>anBion and the 
maintenance of the Empire, and tho Indian army, instead of being 
maintained for the defence of India, was to bo placed under the 
complete disposal of the Imperial General staff in England ; the 
Commander-in-Chief in India was to be a mere nominee of the 
General staff ; so too his Chief of Staff. The Secretary of State and 
the Viceroy were to have little constitutional control over the 
Commander-in-Chief. There was to be an interchange of ^ personnel 
between the British and the Indian army so that in India may be 
imported the traditions, tho aim and inspirations of tho British War 
office, and soon India was to be converted into a more perfect pawn 
in the hands of the Military Jingoes at Home gradually _ super^iug 
the Civil authority in India. Inspite of tho huge addition in tho 
military expenditure of India tho revenues of India wore to bo at the 
niicontrolled disposal of tho soldier from tho War office to bo disposed 
of in any costly ventures that the Imperialistic instincts of his 
Chiefs at Home may be pleased to undertake. 

All over India the recommendations of Sir Michael, for it was 
be who dominated tbe Council and marked every stage of ita 
Ptoceeding^ were a staggering blow. Eventhe London Times did 
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not f«fl to ooment Nr«roly. The Aui^o-Iodua wen, 

bowerer, jubilent, and Sir iMiobaal’s own moatlt-pieeo joarnal, the 
Iforntiv oi England, eaid that Lord Esher and bis Colteagnes 
'‘have evidently worked to make the system Baha-ptoof as far ahead 
as poesible !” 

Commenting on the Esher Report the "Times,” took immediate 
exception to the assumptions whieh appeared to lie behind the nport; 
beeaose, for the time being, they violated muoh of the value it may 
otherwise possess. Referring to the pauage in the nport "in future 
we must contemplate the possibility of ouf armies operating in tbe 
Middle East based partially on India and partially on home” the 
"Times” says : "Wo decline to contemplate this possibility as the 
basis of policy as soon as we an fne from our pnsent entangle- 
ments. For 100 years India has never been so free fioip the menace 
of external aggression as she is to-day. The task of the aimy in 
India is to prevent invasion and maintain internal security 
and unless the Empin is attacked elsewhere, it is nothing 
more. It should stand armed and vigilant upon its frontiers 
and its staff officers can amuse themselves as they have done for a 
century past discussing how the army should march forth to meet 
the approaching foe which to-day could only come effectively by rail.” 
Commenting on the report's proposals to transfer military authority 
to the War Office, the "Times” considers "these extraordinary 
proposals are in the highest degree unconstitutional. They reduce 
the Viceroy, who by statute is the head of the army in India, to a 
nonentity: They wipe the Government of India off the slate altOK 
gather. They convert the Commander in Chief into a gramophone. 
This is the negation of constitutional Government. Ibis entirely 
destructive of the fundamental principle that in military matters 
civil power shall be supreme. The amazing thing is that Mr, 
Montagu has already seen fit, without consulting Parliament, to 
approve these subversive prefects. The Committee cheerfully ignore 
the financial aspect of their scheme but we may sum up the realities 
of the financial side in the sentence : — "If India, partly through her 
own sacrifices, has been to a great extent relieved from the danger 
of aggression from without, she is' at least entitled to ask that her 
inosent heavy military expenditure shall not be exceeded. The 
whole of this portion of the report most be very sternly dealt with 
by Parliament and the principle that India shall, as far as possible, be 
self-contained as a military unit of the Empire must be restored.” 



The Government Panic 

Despite all the maohinations of the Anglo-Indian Press and 
the vindictive propaganda of the Sydenhum-cuw-Yate School in 
England, the Government of India had, profiting by its wretched 
experience on the affairs of the Punjab in 1919, so long kept a 
cool head over the non-co-operation agitation. The Aligarh College 
upheaval, however, brought back its old fit of nervousness. 
Throughly upset by the success with which the campaign of non-co- 
operation was spreading amongst the Colleges, the Government 
hastily issued a resolution on November 6th warning the country 
of the evil of the new Gandhi move, but with O’Dwyer away from 
the spot and none else equally frightful to take his place, Lord 
Chelmsford’s Government felt as if it had no spine on its back, and as 
a last resort the cry of ‘‘rally the moderates” was once more raised. 
Unable to take any remedial initiative, and egged on by correspondence 
from the India Office, the whole burden of organising the counter- 
movements was thrown ad Itoc upon the moderates, signs of whose 
defection were already apparent. Says the resolution : — 

Govt, of India Resolution on Non-co-operation 

“In view of recent events the Governor General-in-Council con- 
siders that it is necessary to make a further declaration of the attitude 
and poKcy of the Government of India towards the non-co-operation 
movement, not only for the guidance ol Local Governments and 
Administration, but also for the information of the people of India. 

“At the opening of the autumn session of the Imperial Legisla- 
lative Council, His Excellency the Viceroy explained the policy 
which the Government of India have, up to date^ followed in this 
matter. Although in their opinion the movement is unconsti- 
tutional, in that it has as its object the paralysis and subversion, of 
the existing administration of the country, the Government have 
hitherto refrained from instituting criminal proceedings, or taking 
any other action against those of its promoters, who have advocated 
simultaneously with non-co-operation abstention from violence, and 
they have instructed Local Governments to take action against those 
persons only who in furtherance of the movement, have gone beyond 
the limits originally set by its organisers, and have by speech or 
writing openly incited the public to violence, or have attempted^ to 
tamper with ^e loyalty of the army or of the police. In adopting 
this policy the Gkivernmont have been influenced by several 
considerations. 

18(a) 
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"In the fint idaoe they here been relaetent to interfere with rfie 
liberty of epeech end the freedom of the Prem et a time when India 
ii on the threehdd of a grMt advance towardi the realisatum 
of the principle of aelf^government within the Empire, when indeed 
the diet electioiii are alraady in eight. In recognition of that 
advance, and in parsuanee of the spirit of King-Emperm’s Proclama- 
tion of December last, they extended his Miyesty’s clemency to many 
hundreds of political offenders who were then in custody, and they 
released from the restrictions of the Press Act, numerous papwe 
which were formerly held to security. Although these concessions 
have in many eases failed to evoke any response or recognition, the 
Government are loth to reimpose restrictions which have so lately 
been relaxed. 

“In the second place the Government are at all times reluctant 
to embark on a campaign against individuals, some of whom may be 
actuated by honest if misguided motives. This consideration is 
re-enforoed by the knowledge that the form of prosecution under 
the ordinary criminal law, would bo'Iikely to give those against 
whom it might be directed, the opportunity of posing as martyrs, and 
might also, by evoking false sympathy, swell the number of 
adherents to a cause which has in itself no intrinsic merit to 
commend it to public acceptance. 

“The third and chief consideration, however, which has influ- 
enced the Government of India, is their trust in the commonsense 
of India, their belief that the sanity of the classes and the masses 
alike would reject non-co-operation as a visionary and chimerical 
scheme, which, if successful, could only result in widespread dis- 
order, political chaos, and the ruin of all those who have any real 
stake in the country. The appeal of non-co-operation is to pre- 
judice and ignorance, and its creed is devoid of any constructive 
genius. India has had bitter experience of the fruits of its fore- 
runner the “Satyagraha” cult and the Governor-General-in-Gosncil 
still hopes that with that lamentable warning before her eyes, 
India will reject the much greater peril of non-co-operation. 

“its principal exponents have frankly avowed that their object 
is to destroy tbe present Government, to dig up the foundations 
of the British Government in India, and they have promised tiieir 
fdbweri that if only their gospel be generally accepted India iball 
be self-governing and independent within dne year. 

“Tbe full consummation of their hopes would leave Itodia 
defencelem aUke agai^ foreign aggression and intennd ^aos. 
AQ tte beneflts of e stable (Government' and undisturbed peace, 
the result tiiat have heeo attained by the orderly progrem of India 
for more thmi a centi^, Md ^ Stitt greater results whiob, itis 
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bsped, win Attend her adTenee tinder the Befortns Sehene, her 
nMtarial imperil and her poiitioat prog^ ere aU to be aeerilieed 
to ttie irrei^iitible oeprioe of a few miagnided men. 

*The ooiifidenoe of the OoTernment in the good aenae of Indie 
hea already been in a great meaaure jaatified by the unanimity of 
her beat miuda in their condemnation of the non-co-operation 
movement, for almoat all the weighty body of educated opinion 
baa reiected thia new doctrine aa one that ia frangbt with the moat 
nnaehievoua potentialitiea for India. But having failed to aecure 
a favourable verdict from Educated India, the leidera of the move- 
ment have now been driven to increaae the violence of their appeal 
to the maaaea and to endeavour to enKst under the burner of non- 
co-operation the aympathy and aaaiatanee of immature aohool hoya 
and college atudenta. 

“Herein lie two great dangera for India, which have compelled 
the Gtovernment to place the iaaue plainly before the country in 
the hope that ita moat enlightened and atable elementa may dearly 
reoogniae the neceaaity of a vigoroua and united action to prevent 
any further extenaion of the miacbief. Of theae two lateatdevelop- 
menta the moat immoral ia undoubtedly the miachievoua attack which 
haa been made on the youth of the country, who are to be aacrificed 
to the exigenciea of a political campaign, it mattera not to the 
leadera of the movement if the foun^fiona of home life are aapped 
and children aet againat their parents and teachers, provided (heir 
own ends are attained and the success of their campaign assured. 

“The appeal to the illiterate and the ignorant is also fraught 
with very grave danger. It has already resulted in at least one 
deplorable crime, and it is certain that the restless activity of the 
leaden who wander from one city to another stirring up excitement 
amongst the masses by-inflammatory speeches and by the reiteration 
of false statements, despite constant contradiction, may at any 
moment result in a seripus outbreak of disorder. 

“The best weapon to combat both dangers lies in the practical 
help and sympathy of the sober-minded and moderate men, and 
the (Government therefore calls on all who have the good of India 
at heart to organise themselves and take coiiM^d measures to 
assiat the cause of law and order by active opposition to the move- 
ment, by the exercise of their influence over the minds of the 
ignorant and the immature, and by public exposure and denun^- 
tion of the evil of non-co-operation, and of the anarchy to which 
it must inevitably leiul. 

“The Government ampreciate the action which has already bMn 
taken ia this direction by nien of liberal opinion and moderate mind 
thronghont India, and they congratulate the country, atore parti- 
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eolarijr on tlie uanifMtntions of poblio diaptoatun wbfoh havo 
oeeturrad in ngavd to tbe misebievoos attack on education. Tba 
opposition urhicb bas been offered to tbia phase of tbe movement 
by tlM Trustees of tbe M. A. 0. College at Aligarb, by many other 
School authoriMes, by the great majority of teachers and parents, 
and also by large sections of the student community itself, is indeed 
a most hopeful feature in the situation. 

“The Gkifremment realise that it is to the enlightened public 
opinion they must chiefly trust for a dissi)>ation of tbe danger that 
now envelops India as it is on that same public opinion that India’s 
political future must depend. -It is in this trust that they 
have refrained in the past, so far as is consistent with the public 
safety, from repressive action, for they consider that such action 
should only be employed in the last resort, when indeed failure 
to adopt it would be a criminal betrayal of the people. 

“How long, with doe regard to their ultimate responsibility 
lor the public safety, the Government will be able to maintain that 
policy will depend largely on the success which attends the efforts 
of the moderate citizens to check the extension of the movement 
and keep its dangeis within bounds.” 

Lord Chelmsford on Tour 

Lord Cbelmsford was at this time out on tour, and wherever 
he went, the rod-rag of non-co-operation not only haunted him like 
Blanchoe’s ghost but he was actually refused the formal addresses 
ordinarily presented by local bodies on such occasions. A notable 
instance of this was what happened in Assam where the Viceroy 
was on tour early in November last. The rate payers’ association there 
refused to present an address of welcome. Kven the leading European 
planter Mr. Cresswell organised a protest the result of which was 
that Silchar refused to welcome His Excellency. “ The Viceroy is 
as much unpopular with the European as with the Indians,” Mr. 
Cresswell is reported lo have said. At Sylpet the officials with the 
holp of some of the titled gentry of the place at last managed to 
hold a meeting for presenting an address to the Viceroy but His Ex- 
cellency’s reply on the burning topics of the day exasperated local 
feeling. He urged the Moslems, when Modems all over India were 
wailing over their sacred Khiiafat, “to bear with patience and 
resignation the i^sent misfortune of your Turkish co-religionists, 
strong in the belief that a new Turkey will emerge, a pillar of tiie 
Idfmic faith, and bound, as in the past, by ties of close friendship 
•to i^iMt Britain” ! And this while the cry all round was that Great 
Britain was in ahainsfUl#eMh lif her pledges breaking up Turkey 
and grasping her disiwiMbid^ tirrit(»riea I 
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A fotr dajw Iktar Lord Cholnufard vi«ted Nigpur. The 
whieh attended hie reerptioo at thie pleee wae renerlnble. The 
Dietriet Ooaoeil of Nefvnr, after hariiv luneptitiooslp peee^ and 
adopted and addreaeed at the inspiration of a few affi ciA, had to 
abandon it on the reqnieition of some of the Nationaliat members. 
A wire wae aent to Ix>rd Chelmsford intimating the facts and His 
Ezoelleney intimated that he would not like to receive an addnss 
which was not unanimoos. Nothing ever surpassed such a complete 
Viceregal contretemps. 

Ike resolution of the Qovcrnment of India of the 6th November 
was really a call upon the Moderates. ' There was nothing in it 
to recommend itself to any other section of the community. The 
Moderates’ response, however, came from the few centres of 
Moderate activity but everywhere the reply was the same : "Undo 
the Punjab wrongs, change the angle of vision and no-eo-operation 
would fizsle out- Said the Indian Social Beformer of Sir Narayan 
Chandvarkar, Bombay 

The Government of India say that how far they will persevere 
in their present wise policy will depend on the success which attends 
the efforts of those who are opposed to Non-co-operation, lii other 
words, if these succeed, Government will adhere to their present 
policy. If they do not they will resort to their old methods of 
repression, notwithstanding that they have been ghastly failures as 
means of promoting peace and good will. If the anti-Nou-Co- 
operationists succeed, wo do not sec that any forbearance will be 
required of Government. Noii-Co-operatiou will, for the time being 
have failed, and no question of taking action against Nou-Co- 
operationists can arise. If, on the other hand, the efforts of sober 
and responsible leaders against Non-Co operation fail. Government 
evidently mean to revive repression. As every-body will then l>o 
more or less a Non-Co-operationist, it will be even more unwise to 
embark then on a policy of repression than it is now. It is the 
duty and the interest of Government, therefore, to do all the can to 
enable the anti-Non*Co-operationi8ts to succeed quickly and 
completely. They can do this by announcing immediately their 
intention to get all repressive Acts repealed ; by admitting that 
they had been grievously misled in regari to the Puigab by Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer and visiting with severe punishment every 
officer, high or low, responsible for the martial law excesses ; and 
by so amending the Gh)veriiment of India Act as to indicate unmis- 
takably that the bureaucratic regime is dead and buried, and that 
it is the firm resi^ve of the British Government to expedite the 
attainment of full responsible Government by India in dl ways, as 
M earnest, whereof a preponderant prcqwrtion of .ill services should 
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ioimfldMtely Indisoised. If Government do not in tome eueh atrik- 
ing vsya give irrefragable proof of their determination to turn over 
a new leaf in Indian administration, Non-Co-operation ie bound to 
rear its head under more scientific and less disinterested leadership 
a| no distant date* The Liberals brought up on the strong meat of 
English history can not support a foreign Government which means 
to perpetuate itself as a foreign Government. Englishmen will not 
forget that they fought to retain their own bad King, John, in pre- 
ference to the more enlightended French invader. Self-respecting 
Euglish'educated Indians can only support the British connection if 
and so far as that rule gives proof of its determination and anxiety 
to shed everything in it which restricts the free play of Indian 
National aspirations and to promote with all its resources the 
interests of this country within and without the British Empire. 



The 

Khilafat Agitation 
1920 




Memorial 

To the Prime Minister. 


The first Memorial on behalf of Moslem subjects of His 
Majesty to" the Prime Minister regardiiift the dismemberment of 
Turkey and the Caliphate was made in Jan. let 1919 (see KegishM- 
1920, p. 241 and also for Moslem feeling in India about this time). 

On December 12, 1919 a second and more influential memorial 
was sent to the Premier, as by this time Moslems were greatly 
alarmed by the inconsiderate, grasping and pnntive attitude taken by 
the British and Allied Governments in the matter of dictating Peace 
terms to Turkey. The following is the text of the second Memorial. 


To tli(» Honour»al»lc 

TIu* Prime Miui>ier. 


1 :', 


Sir, 

1. In view of the ferment niul <;eiic‘ral nnrost prevailiii{( nmonp: the Mublim 
nations all over the worhl, we, the uudersigniMl British aiui British-Imlian Bubjccts 
of His Majesty, ftH‘l it our fluty to urge rcspHttfully on HiH Majesty’s (lovenimeut 
the imperative necessity of a policy towards Turkey that wouUl letwl to appeaMv 
meiit. This ferment, which in some i»art8 has taken a violent form of expres- 
sion, is mainly fine to the universal apprehension that it is proposed to further 
dismember the Turkish Empire an«l to completely fh»stroy the fr(*e life and polit i- 
cal power of the few remaining Muslim States. 

2. Although wo are not afraid at present of any untoward coiisccpiences, 
weave conviucc«l that the |)erp;t nation of the existing bitterness among our 
Muslim fellow-subjoctB in India would seriously retanl the peaceful jirogress and 
develoi>mcnt of t he country. Au<l it is for this reason that the efforts of the 
Iiifliau Muhammadans to urge upon His Jaajesty's Government the f id rilmeut, 
Sir, of your memorable pU'dge (of .Ian, have met with so much sympathy 
among the Hindu community. 

3. The three caus.’S with have primarily created the aiiprchension and 
ferment refc rreil to in the prcccfling paragrapii av, firstly, the lielief that in 
violation of the pleilges which secure*! the nilhesion of Islamic peoples to the 
Allies in the world-war, it is proposeil to sever from Turkey provinces and districts 
prepoiulvrantly inhabited by tJie Turkish people ; secondly, that it is iuteiul^l to 
impose a suKerainty (by whatever name it may be called) over the Turkish Sove- 
reign which would fundamentally affect his status and prestige as the religious 
anil spiritual heml of the largest portion of the Islamic world ; and thinlly that it 
w designeci, ns is suggest^ in the Press, to letafn the protectorate of the 
Cities 'of Islam in non-Muslim liandSi which would be in absolute conflyst with 
the Tiligiens laws of the Muslims. 

19 
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4. Ill our opiiiioUi it it prelectly possible for lIis Majesty’s Govcriuucnt ib 
meet on all these points the wishes, aiul to remove the apprehensions, of the Kinn’s 
Muslim subjects, aiul thus bring about apiieosement aiul create afresh the old 
stoadfa8tn''8s without detracting ip smallest degree from its power, [)rebtigc, or 
authority, or militating against the main objects of the Allies. 

5. With regard to the first ground of complaint, we b g to make the follow- 
ing remarks '.—Mesopotamia, Syria and Pal istine are proposed to U; detached 
from the Turkish Empire on the ground that they arc preponderantly inhabited 
by non-Turkish Muslims intermixed with other commnnitii s. This expropria- 
tion is propositi with the avowed object of giving the people of those provincis 
autonomous Governments of their own choosing. The same principl * has been 
applied to Hijaz, and the Sherif of Mecca has been made the King of that part of 
Arabia which acknowledged all giance to the Turkish Stat'\ 

G. But non 3 ofthes^ considerations apply to Asia Minor (Turk* y proper), 
oxteiuling from the JEg^'an Sea to the confin* s of Persian Kurdistan, or to Thrace 
(tin Vilayet of Adrianopl;), or to Constantinople. The qu stiou iiiulir nf n-nce 
lias it is r>sp:7CtfnUy submitted, been confused by fallacious argunuaits and still 
more fallacious ffgures. An impartial inquiry by an Allied (*oininisKiou would 
incontestably prove the correctness of our assertions, which are hmd on the 
official statistics for the year 1914, anterior to the war and long before there 
could b 3 any reason to manufacture or manipulate figures. In that year tlie 
population of Constantinople, leaving out odd numbers, stood, according to 
nationality and faith, as follows 

Muslims, 600,000 ; Grei^ks, 206,000; Armcn ans, 82,000. 

We believe no aitpreciable variation has taken place since. 

In the Vilayet of Adrianople the population stood as follows 

Muslims, 560,000, Greekr, 224,000; Armenians, liSOOO. 

In the Sandjak of the Dardanelles 

Mubl ms, J49/000; Greeks, 8,000; Armenians, 2,000.. 

Asia Minor, speaking subject to correction, conbists of 29 Vilayets of which 
Smyrna or Aidin, with the port of Smyrna on the .£gean’, is the mobt important. 

In this Vilayet the population numbered as follow’s 

Muslims, 1,249,000 ; Greeks, 299,000; Armenians, 20,000, 

We have learnt -with horror from credible sources that binct' the On tk 
invasion iv^arly 10,000 Muslims hove been. killed, large numbers arc missing, and 
over 100,000 are homeless refugees. 

7. Ill the face of the above facts w^e can hardly bring ourselves to believe 
that His Majesty’s Government or the Supreme Council would be disposLd to 
tear any part of these territories away from the Turkish nation, to wliom they 
belong, not merely by ties of race and religion but also from the fact tliat Mus- 
lims form the preponderant element in the pofmlitiou. Even in the Eastern 
Districts the unifying effects of a common faith, common iihinls, aiul common 
religious traditions liave produced between Musliiss ofd.ffirent stocks a soli- 
darity the strength of which it would be rash to undcrebtimah'. 

8. We beg respictlully; to submit 'that the attempt to sever these districts 
from Turkey would conflict with all the basic principles on which the Allies and 
Associated rowers have rested the riglit^ousness of their cause, and it would be 
an outrage on humanity and every principle of Jastic3. The utmost the minority 
is entitle to ask is equal treatment aiul etival rights ami protection against 
injustioe and wrong, and that object, in our opinion, can In more fully assured 
by other and wiser mrthodi. A violent disruption the existing status, or the 
forcible expatriation of the last majority of Muslims, would inevitably lead to 
trouble, the end of which oahsiot be fmsen, ami would intensify the present 
ferment and keep it alive for generations. 
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0. With Tcgunl to the idea of imposing a ‘‘mandate’* on Turkey i in plainer 
wonls. placing her undjT the suzerainty of some foreign Poweri the signatories 
to this memorial coxwuler that it would be deliberate and gratuitous insult to 
Muslim iTvligioiis feeling, thj result of which would be disastrously mischievous 
to the interests of our Empire) as it would permanently alienate from us 
our Muslim fellow •subjects. The object in view, in our "opinion) can l)e fully 
obtained by adopting a magnanimous policy towards Turkey. If the i»olicy 
towards her on the present occasion is magnanimous and untinged by any 
suspicion of vimlictiveiicss, we believe that Turkey would renew licr application 
for the S'lrviceB of compjtjiit Buglishmen, which England refused before in 
deference to the wdshes of .the late Czar’s Government. Tlic influence of the 
British Ambassador in Constantinople, combined with tliat of European and 
American specialists, whose services we bdieve would, after a just and equitable 
|)eacC) bj freely invoked by the Turkish Government in the work of resuscitation 
and the reorganisation of their country, would be a sure guarantee for peaceful 
consolidation. ^ 

10. Regarding Mecca and Medina, we consider that it would be most 
unwise and highly detrimental to the interests of our world-wide Empire to 
claim or to exercise, directly or indirectly, a protectorate over them. Wc 
venture to suggest that while the administration of these Sacred Cities might 
h 2 left in the charge of the autonomous Government of Hijaz, in order to 
legitimise the position of its ruler in the eyes of the vast Sunni population of 
the world, he should receive, as the representative of Uicir spiritual head, his 
investiture from the Caliph-Sultan. 

11. -Finally, we desire to express our conviction that in view of the fact, 
that England holds in her hand the destinies of vast millions of people in 
Asia, and, since the war ended, has taken charge of many more millions, it 
behoves her not to overlook the clangers that threaten and have always 
threatened her dominancy from the North. Whether lluss’a and the great 
territories she claims in Asia are Bolshevist or Czarist, wc consider that the 
danger will always be *the same. We believe that the existence of a strong 
Turkey would form a barrier against this ever-present danger, the value of 
which it would be the greatest mistake to overlook. 

We have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

llic Right Honourable, The Earl of Abingdon. 

His Highness The Aga Khan, G.r.s.T., 

The Riglit Honourable Lord Ampthill, G.c S.I., G.c.l.R, 

The Right Honourable Syed ameer Ali 
A, S. M. Aidk, Esq., 

Sir Maucherjee M. Bhoviuigroc, 

Lieut-Colonel E. J. Bridges. 

Captain F. N. Bonn.tt, J. 1’., 

The Houonrable G. M. Bliurgari. 

K. N. Bald, Esq., Oxford. 

Lady Evelyn Cobboll, 

John D. Cobbold, Esq., J. T., 

Major-General J. B. B. Dickson. c.b.,c.m.g.. 

Captain C. F. Dixon- Johnson, 

Coloni'l W. Bromley Davenport, j.p., d.l., D.S.O., 

Jamnadas Dawarkailas, Esq , 

Admiral The Honourable Sir Edmunil R. Fremantle, o.c.u., c.M.G,, 
Major-Gkneral Lord Edward Gleioheui K.c.v.o., 

Captain E. H. Griffin, P.s'o., 
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Ciulaiuliuciciii) Es(|.i Julian A. It. J'almcr, Ksq.i 

Muhanimoilblioy CinlamhusBaini Ew^.t (icorgc-Pntincr, Escj., 

The Hunou<'aljlj Mt« Yacoob HusMain. , Blarmaduke rickthall, Ksii., 
Slicikh Alxlul Unmmid (of iSialkot) EjStj., K. Y. lleyiiold, Escj., 

J()h)i J. fioggt Gordon Koy, Esq,, 

Sir J. G. Harijottilo, Millburn, A. W. Stanton, Es<i., 

'J‘. AV, Harries, Es(i., H, Scppings Wrigdt, Ks(i. 

The llight Honourable l^ord Parmoor, p.c., Moulvi Sadrud«hn, 

M. H. Ispaliaui, Ksq. Captain E. F. H. Siuitli, 

Lieut. Colonel D. C. Pliillott, M.A., K. P, Kotwal, Esij. 

The Houourablo IMiilip 0. T. Kitclr'c. Percy Stephens, Esip, j.P„ 

Hr. D. K. Kalyaiiwala, M. u. c. s. 0. Simtharal ingam. Esq., 

AV. O’Sullivau Molony, Esfp, llcv. McDougoll, Esc]., 

Sir Theodore Morison, K,c.i.£., Nanak Cha^, Esq., 

Alxlul Hamid, Esq., M. H. Kidwai, Esq., M. &*tb, Es.]., 

The Khilafat Deputations 

111 ludia the Khilafat notation suddenly leaped into the fore- 
front by the release of the famous Ali Brothers fiom unexplained 
internment for the last four years late in Deeember 1919. For the 
next few months polities in India was the polities of Messrs 
^Mahomed Ali and Saukat Ali, and the Khilafat question in their hands 
began gradually to replaee the Punjab agitation. In the all-India 
Khilafat Conference held at Amritsar a resolution had been passed 
to send a deputation to the Viceroy. Accordingly an influential and 
representative deputation of Mussalmans and Hindus representing 
the Khilafat Conference waited upon the Yicerdy on January. 19, 
1920 and pi'esonted the following address which was read by Mr. M. A. 
xVnsari of Delhi. The signatories were H. M. Hakim Ajmal Khan, 
Sudul Munshi, Shaukat Ali Khan, Mr. Mahomed Ali Khan, Mr. Syed 
Husain, Main Mohammad Chhotani, Maulana Abdul Bari, Abdul 
Hassen, K. B. Maulana Vilazed Hassain, Maulana Abdul Mejir of 
Burdwan, Maulana Abdul Azad of Calcutta, Syed Suleman Nadwf, 
Mai.'lana Hasrat Mohani, Syed Zahar Ahmed, Secretary, All-India 
Moslem League ; Dr, .Gasfuddin Kitchlew, Mr. Mumtaz Hussain, 
Barrister, Lucknow ; Maulvi Mohammed Ali Qadind, Maulvi Kama 
iniab Saheb of Amritsar, Mr. Ohulam Mohizddin of Qasur, Agra ; 
Mohammad Saifar of Sialkot, Maidana Moham-mad Fagir of Allahabad, 
Hakim Mohammad Musa Khan Sherwani of Aligarh, Maulana Kifazt 
Saheb of Delhi, Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy of ^mbay. Pandit 
Bambhojdutta Choudry, Mr. M. K. Gandhi, Shwami Shradhanand, 
the Hon. Pandit M. M. Malivya, the Hon. Pandit Motilal Nehru, Syed 
Hasan Imam, Mr. M. A. Jiuuah, Kai* of Mahmudabad, Aga Hasan 
Saheb Muj Sahib, Baia of Jidtingirabad, the Hon. Mr. Fazlul Huq of 
Calcutta, thd Hou. S^ Baza All of Allahabad, and others. 
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Khilafat Deputation to Viceroy* 

*'To Ills E^iccUthty lh lit. Urn. liami Chelmsford P. C., GJf.Sj,, 
G,CnMJ.Ui Viceroy and Governor-General of Inditt. 

*'May it pkm your E::cellenvy,—\\\ the members of the Khilafat 
deputation, authorised in this behalf by the Khilafat Conference, 
at the very important session recently held at Amritsar, beg to 
approach yoiir Excellency with a view to enlist the sympathy and secure 
the fullest assistance of your Excellency's Government in a matter 
of vital importance in which \vo are confident neither the one nor 
the other will be withheld. The Khilafat Conference has more than 
once resolved that a deputation should proceed at an early date to 
England and lay before His Majesty the King Emperor and his 
Ministers a full and clear statement of the obligations imposed on 
every Muslim by his faith and of the united wishes cherished by 
Indian Musalmans regarding the Khilafat and cognate questions, 
such as those relating to Muslim control over every poition of the 
Jazirat-ul-Arab, Khalifa’s wardenship of the Holy Places, and the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire. Such a desire would have been 
both natural and laudable at any time, but in view of the grave 
situation that exists to-day and is fast developing into an unmistak# 
able menace, it has acquir-^d an urgency and an insistence that have 
compelled us to give respectful expression to it with your Excellency’s 
permission through the agency of such a representative deputation 
as ours. After a protracted war in which almost the entire civilised 
world was engaged on one side or the other, in which each nation 
vied with its neighbours in pouring out its blood and treasures on 
the most lavish scale in order to secure victory, and of wliich the 
ravages and horrors have been without precedent, it was natural 
that even those indirectly yet powerfully affected thereby should 
experience extreme war-weariness at its close and feel intense abhor- 
rence of the ancient method of settling the vital affairs of mankind 
through the arbitrament of the sword. Nor was it less natural that 
the world shc^uld cry with one voice for a lastiiig peace to be con- 
cluded with the utmost rapidity, and yet, although more than a year 
has elapsed since the conclusiozi of the armistice and more than six 
months have passed since the treaty of Petice was signed by Germany, 
peace seems almost as far as ever from resuming its sway over 
mankind and our own continent of Asia is not without reason appre- 
hensive of grave dovelopmouts of which no one can pretend to fore- 
see the final end. The world seems once more to bo approaching a 
grave crisis and although it is not possible to ^cak with any degree 
of certainty of the regions and the races likely co be affected by the 
storm that is obviously brewing, it requires no great perspicacity to 
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foretell that when it epmes to burst the Muslim world will not be 
left unaSbeted. We may sug^eBt without disrespect that it is of 
paramount importance at such a Juncture that the authorities at 
the centre of this 'composite Empire should be fully alive to all that 
transpires in the remotest comers of His Majesty’s world- wide 
Dominions, and the least that wo may reasonably expect from the 
statesmen of the Empire is that in concluding any settlement to 
which they attach any degree of finality, they should take into the 
fullest consideration the most binding religious obligations and the 
most highly cborisbed sentiments of. 70 millions of Indian Musalmans 
and the no less ardent sympathies of 250 millions of their compat- 
riots. For one reason or another sufficiently forcible expression had 
not been given to these sentiments and sympathies during the war, and 
wo regret more than we can tell that even religious obligations to 
which wo have referred were not set forth with that degree of 
clearness and emphasis that is essential for the purpose of com- 
municating the religione .doctrines of one set of people to the ruling 
classes of another of alien faith. * 

Danger! and Blunders ahead. 

“This is neither the time nor the place to enter into any lengthy 
discussion of the reasons that swayed the Mussalmans of India, nor 
into any such exposition of the doctrines that they hold to be 
absolutely essential for their salvation. It suffices to say that since 
the armistice was concluded more than a year ago they have not 
spared themselves in the task of a clear exposition of these essential 
dostrines of their faith, and they are not unmindful of the fact which 
is becoming clearer every day that your Excellency’s Government, 
various Local Governments, and those Englishmen who had held 
resixmsible offices in India before their retirement, have gradually 
come to realize and appreciate in a daily increasing measure the deep 
concern the Musalmans of India and of thrir compatriots in the 
settlement to be concluded with the Ottoman Khilafat. Eoalizing 
at- the same time their own responsibility for the peace and good 
gover.-)anco of India and tranquillity on her borders. Your Excellency’s 
Government and the Right Hon. the Secretary of State have, we 
may thankfully acknowledge, made representations to His Majesty’s 
Government, but that Government is obviously so far removed from 
ns both in point of distance and political and religious surroundings, 
that neither onr own voice nor the representations of this Govwn- 
ment have apparently afieeted the opinions, view point, and pre* 
conoeived ideas of HU lUjeUf’s Mimsters to an ^precisble degre^ 
and a number of nd^tond Utterances can be cited to prove, if 
proof was necessary, that they an inclined toinstat a settlement 
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of such wcrld'widc interest and importance as if it was solely, or at 
any rate mainly, the concern of the small section of His Mi^esfy’s 
subjects of British birth ai.d Christian faith. fVom the rest they 
seem to expect impassive acquiescence, if i.ot willjug submission, to 
the dictates' of their narrowly conceived and far from imperial 
statesmanship. Need wo say that such an estimate of the situation 
that a sectional and sectarian settlement will create will prove 
disastrously incorrect. Deeply apprehensive os wo are of the 
calamitous consequences of such an estimate and still more deeply 
anxious to prevent them while we can, we have been driven to the 
conclusion that one final effort must be made to give timely warning 
to the imperial authorities of the dangers we so clearly foresee, and 
respectfully out reivt them to avoid the evil consequences of a seltlo- 
ment sought to bo forced on the Miisnluians of the world contrary to 
the clearest commandments of their creed and the united wishes of 
so large a portion of humanit}'. liccent experieme as wdlasthe 
inherent difficulties of discussi* g such graive matters over the wires 
at the distance of seven thousand miles of land and sea have fore el 
us to resolve that with your Iixcellcncy’s assistance a deputation of 
ours should proceed at the earliest possible op]ortunity to England 
and place directly our humble but frank submissions before His 
Majesty and his Ministers, and since we have been repeatedly asked 
to remember that in arranging such a settlement Great Britain, 
whatever her position among her Allies and associates, could not 
leave their interests and wishes out of consideration, we trust 
that our dcputaition will be enabled to explain to the Allied and 
associated Nations and their Governments the nature and bindirg 
force of Islamic obligations .and the true chariicter and scope of 
Muslim aspirations. Wo need not repeat here the clear conditions 
of future peace as set forth by the President of the United States of 
America on the basis of which the Khilafat concluded the armistice, 
nor the unmistakable pledges of the Brifish Premier regarding 
Constantinople, Thrace and the homelands of the' Turks. We 
respectfully submit that no prospective territorial or political gains, 
whether real or only imagined, can compensate Great Britain or 
her Allies and associates for the loss of moral credit if their pledged 
word is left unredeemed, and the ingenious interpretations suggested 
now as en afterthought by irresponsible persons will in no w'oy prove 
helpful to the responsible authorities. The shock of this blow 
to the moral prestige of. the Empire will be felt all the more 
severely in consequence of the sad disillusionment with regard to 
the pledges of His Majesty’s Government proclaimed by your 
Excellency’s predecessor at the commenceinent of the war with 
Turkey. 
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Breach of Pledget. 

“But it ia not becanse the Musalinanr of India take their ataud 
on Britiah and Allied pledgee, any more than they expect that a 
aettlement with* ench extendecl and intricate ramifi(^tioiia can be 
governed by tbeir otvu intereata and aentimeiita alone, that 
they are ao deeply agitated to-day when they apprehend a breach of 
theae solemn pledges and an tdmoat complete disregard of these 
universally cherished sentiments. The Muaaimaiia of India will 
entirely fail in their purpose if they cannot make it clear to those 
who hare made themselves responsible for preserving to them their 
religious freedom in its entirety that their deepest concern to-day 
is that a settlement of the Khilafat and cognate questions is apparent- 
ly being outlined by his Majesty’s Government and their Allies 
which no Musnlman can accept or actiuiesce in without jeopardising 
eternal slavation. This is the one governing consideration on which 
attention must be focussed and so intense is it that even if the Otto- 
man Turks could be made to acquiesce in such a settlement it would 
remain as unacceptable as ever to every believing Musalman. The 
preservation of the Khilafat as a temporal no less than a spiritual 
institution is not so much a part of their faith as the very essence 
thereof, and no analogies from other creeds that tolerate the lacera- 
ting and devitalizing distinction Iwtween things spiritual and things 
temporal, between the Church and the State, can serve any purpose 
save that of clouding and befogging the clearest of issues. Tempo- 
ral power is of the very essence of the institution of the Khilafat, 
and Musalmans can never agree to any change in its character or to 
the dismemberment of its Empire. The no less important question 
of the 'Jazirat-ul-Arab, over no portion of which can any kind of non- 
Muslim control be tolerated, is equally clearly not one of Muslim 
sentiment but of Islamic faith. Similarly Islam also declares and 
defines the sanctity of the holy places of Islam and places this and 
similar matters beyond the uninformed interpretation of people of 
alien faiths. Musalmans insist and with perfect reason that the Khalifa 
(done shall be the wa^en of the holy places. As regards the inte- 
grity of the Khalifa’s dominious we are painfully aware that some 
sections of the Musalmans of AtUbia have in clear defiance of the 
laws of Islam stood out from the solid mass of the rest of the Mnshn 
world. But instead of this being any argument against thg latter i' 
furjiishes it with one more compelling reason for proclaiming thi 
truth and in accordance with the divine declaration that all Musal 
mans are brothers, to one another, and the divine injunction to inak 
peace between broljier Indian Musalmans must seek to remov 
existing uiisundetitaiHBsf Aod eliminate every cause of friction tbt 
may tend to separate Arab from Ajam, and Turk from Tajik. Ar 
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it is the iMieal consequence of Islamic brotherhood that all HubbI 
mans shoild share the sorrows and sufTerings of their brothers in 
every corn»r of the world and should see to it that principles of such 
universal aipHcation as that of self-determination .should be applied 
to the Muslim no less than to the Christian, and to the Asiatic no 
less than to the European, It is true that a great part of Europe and 
Christendom charges the Ottoman Turks with religious injustice and 
political ineptitude, but it is permissible to argue tliat those who do 
so are neither free from oId-.staiidiiig prejudices nor from a bitterness 
of later growth, aiul wo are confident that the verdict of history 
would be proniunced in due course with full regard for the difficult 
position in whi«h the Ottoman Turks have stood for centuries and that 
it would viudi<^te alike the basic toleration of Islam and the essen> 
tial humanity of the Turk. The loyalty of Indian Musalmans no 
less than that ofother communities of India to their Sovereign has 
been an abiding fsset acknowledged as well as proclaimed through- 
out the history oi British rule in India. It is also admitted that it 
depends and is nainly based on the preservation of their religious 
freedom iii its ertirety. If it has not been necessary to remind 
Government of tHs aspect of Muslim loyalty, and in fact of the 
loyalty of every iidian community, it is because we thankfully 
acknowledge that miitil lately no question had arisen in which it 
appeared likely to fe forgotten or ignored now that the policy of 
the Allied and assodated Powers and the dictates of Islam seem to run 
counter to each other. We respectfully submit that justice and expedi- 
ency alike demand that what is unalterable by human hand and 
has never been so al^rod throughout the thirteen centuries of Islam 
shall remain unalteiid, and what is susceptible to change and is 
essentially changeabe with every change in circumstances and 
surroundings should, irhen necessary, change. Even the most cherished 
Muslim sentiment liy bo sacrificed in subservience to imperial 
demands, though we |umbly submit that true imperialism should 
give proportionate ccisideration to the wishes and sentiments of 
the Empire, but the rejuirements of Islamic law are so definite and 
of such a binding nati»e that they cannot be reduced by a hair s 
breadth to suit the dei^s of Allied and associated Powers any more 
than they can be onlar^ to further the mundane ambitions of Musal- 
mans themselves. Thqe are the limits sot by Allah and none shall 
transgress them, but wile the Musalmans take their stand firmly on 
their creedal obligation^ they respectfully submit that true imperial 
interests point to the si^^ P&th as Islamic commandments. 

**The war may be oier but peace is still distant and doubtful, and 
wo shall beseech the Imirial authorities not to under-rate the worth 
»nd value of Islamic frie^ship and loyalty. A settlement unacceptable 
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alike to Moslinu and Indians, now happily renuited and standing 
shoulder to shoulder, will bring no peace because it will britg no sense 
of justice and nq contentment. No Musolman who hopes' and prays 
for salvation would thenceforward know any rest and h|t could only 
aspire to salvation by following the dictates of Islam, however the 
consequences may be. But if on the contrary the heart of India is won 
by a generous recognition of her fitness for managing hjlr own affairs 
as a member of the British Commonwealth, and the Muslim world is 
reconciled by a just appreciation of Islamic responsibilities and obli- 
gations, Muslim sentiments of - half the world wo^d be at the 
hack of Great Britain and po power in the world co^ dare to deny 
to her the rights that are hers and her Empire’s. Ihe menace that 
now looms so large would then shrink into nothinpess without a 
blow being struck in wrath or a drop of human blolid being shed in 
vain warfare. The world would then be truly s^e not only for 
democracy but for God and the truth, and it is jn this spirit that 
we desire to send our mission with Your Excellent’s assistance to 
Great Britain and the Allied and Associated countjies. We also feel 
confident that once the success of our mission is/ assured it would 
set itself with equal zeal to re-assure the Muslim s^rld and reconcile 
those who have parted, may be in anger, may in sorrow, but in 
any case through misunderstanding of their comhon interests which 
everyone anxious to promote the peace of the rorld should endea- 
vour to remove. May it be given through the grace of Merciful 
Providence to us and to your Excellency’s Govenment to accomplish 
this humane and sacred purpose.” j 

The Viceroy’s Reply^ 

In reply the Viceroy made a long speech, h the course of which 
ho said that the deputation bad given him an mportunity of express 
iiig the views of his Government regarding he Khilafat. He first 
assured them that no efforts had been spared, jo stone left unturned, 
to place before the Allied Council the plea of Ibe Indian Muslims on 
the Turkish peace treaty, by the representative of India to the Peace 
Council, viz., the Mahartqa Bikaner, Lord Ipha and Mr. Montagu. 
As regards the confidential communications jbetween him and the 
Secretary of State, he said — 

“From the nature of the case I eanno' disclose in any detail 
the communicatione which have passed etween us, and the 
.representations which have been made by d but I will endeavour 
to take yon into my eonfidenoeiand explain, 4 far as I'am able, what 
action has been talulta by \ Secretary I State and my own 
Government to {daee yonr'case before the Bbne (^nferenee. Shortly 
after the Armiiti^ I rqpnieiited to the Sectary of Stale that feeb 
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MS in Indift wm much disturbBd over the (jueetioii of the Turkish 
particularly with regard to the Holy Places in the 
liedjad and the future of Constantinople, and steps were taken to 
ensure that the views of Muslim India should bo fully placed before 
the Conference by the representatives of India. The Indian Dele- 
gafaon, as you know, was composed of the Secretary of State, the 
Maharaja of Bikanir and Lord Sinha, and 1 can assure you that they 
pressed the case for the favourable treatment of Turkey with an 
earnestness of purpose and force of argument which could not bo 
surpassecL They had before them the memorial dated the 1st 
January 1919 {See Eegider 1920 p. 241) which was signed by pro- 
minent Mahomedan residents in Europe including among others His 
Highness the Aga Khan, the Hon. Mr. Ameer Ali, Sir Abbas Ali Baig, 
and Mr. Tusuf Ali, and they made full use of all arguments which 
wore adduced by these distinguished gentlemen for the lenient treat- 
ment of Turkey and the consideration of the sentiments of Indian 
Muslims. I venture to think, gentlemen, that there is no relevant 
argument on behalf of Turkey which was not fully utilised by the 
Indian Delegation. The Delegation received a hearing from the Peace 
Conference in the middle of May, and as a result of the previous 
representations of my Government and the efforts of the Secretary of 
S(»te, it was accompanied on the occasion by three prominent Indian 
Muslims His Highness the Aga Khan, Sahibzada Aftab Ahmad Khan 
and Mr. Yusuf Ali. In the same month my Government again cabled 
to the Secretary of State urging upon him the importance in any 
settlement of the Turkish peace terms of considering the effect of 
these upon Mahomedan opinion in India. I may add that ever 
since the Armistice, I have been unceasingly in private communi- 
cation with the Secretary of State and have never failed to urge 
upon him, though this was hardly necessary as hie views coincide so 
closely with my own, that Muslim feeling in India must be taken 
into the most serious account in coming to a final decision. I would 
remind you, however, that this is not a matter in which we arc 
dealing only with the British Cabinet. The war was not a war 
between Turkey and Britain only, but other great powers were also 
involved. The decision of Turkey to throw in her lot with the Central 
Powers undoubtedly prolonged the war and increased the grievous 
miseries caused thereby. Judgment is now being pro-nounced at Paris 
by a tribunal of all the Allied Powers and not by Great Britain alone. 
The future of Turkey is not being decided by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment but by the representatives of all the Powers.” 

Coming to the subject of the deputation. His ExceUency said 

"I oannnot admit the validity of all your contentions, but no 
advantitge would be gained were I to examine your memorial 
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paragraph by paragraph in an argumeiitativo spirit. What 
I do fuily recognise is that the Mahomedans of India feel 
very deeply on this subject, and that the occasion is not one 
for unprofitable controversy, , particularly on religious points, but for 
helpful co-operation. You desire to send a deputation to Europe to 
lay your views before the British Cabinet and if possible before the 
Paris Conference. I will do all I can to assist you in your mission, 
and to enable you to represent the views of Muslim India at Paris, 
but, as I btive said before, the decision may come upon at any 
moment, and recognising the need for speedy action I havje already 
cabled the gist of your address to the Secretary of State so that he 
may be in possession of it without delay in the hope that this may 
strengthen his hands in dealing with the question 

And then after expressing the hope that Moslem loyalty would 
remain as firm as ever, the Viceroy said : — 

“On the matter of the Khilafat, His Majesty’s Government 
and my own Government have repeatedly made the declaration 
which I now reaffirm that the question of the Khilafat is one 
for the Mahomedans and Mahomedans only to decide. The 
contention, however, which you urge in your address that Turkey 
should preserve in full integrity tho sovereignty and dominions 
which she possessed before the war is one which I fear we 
cannot reasonably hope will be recognised by the Allied Powers in 
Conference. Before Turkey made her fatal mistake, His Majesty’s 
Government had guaranteed that such integrity would be the reward 
of neutrality but now that she has submitted her fate to the arbi- 
trament of the sword she cannot expect any more than any other 
Power which drew the sword in the cause of Germany wholly to 
escape the consequences of her action. I fully realise that these must 
be a matter of grief and regret to the Muslims*of India. 1 would 
however ask them to take a practical view and a long view of the 
situation. Let them remember that when this unhappy war broke 
out it was tho devout wish of every Briton to maintain the old ties 
of friendship which bound together tho British Empire and tho 
Turkish Empire. We could so well have trodden together the same 
path and have emerged victorious from tho struggle side by side. 
Unhappily those in whoso hands the destinies of Turkey rested at 
that supreme moment chose to join our enemies. That action and its 
consequences have created the difficult problems which now 
confront us, but as you rightly indicate in your address, there is a 
community of interests and a long tradition of friendship between the 
British aiid Turkish Empif^ I forward therefore to a time when 
our old relatione with the Tuiiclft j^pire will be re-established and 
qiiiokened on a basis of mutual i^vantage and mutual good-iVill. 
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Do not let your ininds bo too moeb ovorclouded by tho pMsing 
shadows of to-day when the whole world is in a state of flux and 
everyone of us of whatever class, nation, or creed, feels buffeted and 
torn by the events it has been our lot to pass through. Take a long 
view. What is good, .will and must survive. Meanwhile from the 
deadly struggle in which the world has been engaged, the British 
Empire has emerged stronger than ever. Within that Empire the 
religion and lives and property of Muslims have been secure. Within 
it and beyond' it there will still be an assured future for Islam and 
peace and prosperity as in the past for all Muslims.” 

In reply to the Viceroy’s statements, the Khilafat Oeput»< 
tion issued the following statement on January 20tb. 1920 

“The Viceroy’s reply, whilst it was perfectly courteous, was equally 
disappointing in that His Excellency said in emphatic language that 
Turkey when she had her choice deliberately drew the sword 
against the Allied Powers and must take the consequence. We 
consider this means punishment to Turkey for having joined the 
Central Powers conbary to the solemn declarations made by Mr. 
Asquith the then Prime Minister, after Turkey had so made her choice. 
His Excellency hoped that whatever be the decision of Indian Muslims 
loyalty would remain as staunch as over. We desiie to place on 
record our firm conviction that should the peace terms result 
unfavourably to Muslim religion and sentiments, they would place an 
undue strain upon Muslim loyalty, and knowing as we do the 
universal feeling in India, as men with a full sense of responsibility, 
it is not possible for us to give tho assurance His Excellency has 
expected. It is due to the Peace Conference that is now sitting, 
to ourselves, and to the Empire to which wo desire to remain loyal, 
to state in explicit language the minimum that will satisfy Muslim 
sentiments. 

The Minimum Demand. 

“Arabia, as delimited by Moslem authorities, and the Holy 
Places of Islam must remain under the control of tho Khalif, full 
guarantees being taken consistently with tho dignity of a Sovereign 
State for genuine Arab Self-Government, should the Arabs desire it. 
We advisedly use the word “genuine” because the present arrange- 
ment is thoroughly distrusted by the overwhelming majority of 
intelligent Muslim opinion. 

Islam has ever associated temporal power with tho Khilafat. « e 
therefore consider that to make of the Sultan a mere puppet would 
odd insult to injury and would* only bo understood by Indian Muslims 
M an affront given to them by a combination of Christian powers. 
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Wbilet therefore we must iusist upon the pledge given by Mr. Lloyd 
Gleoige on the 5th January, 1918, being fulfilled, in order to show 
that we desire no more than the strictest justice, we concede the right 
of the Allied Powers to ask for such guarantees as may be considered 
necessary for full protection of non>Mnslim races living under the 
Sultan. Wo hope even at this eleventh hour that Bniash Ministers 
will give due weight to and appreciate Muslim sentiment in India, 
supported as it is by practically the whole of enlightened Hindu 
opinion. 

“His Excellency has stated that it is just possible that the peace 
terms may be completed aud declared within a few days and we can 
only hope that it is not yet too late to mend what mistakes may have 
been committed. We claim that the British Imperial Government 
is as much a trustee for Muslim and Indian interests as for Christian. 
It is therefore not enough that our sentiment and wishes are placed 
before the League but it is essential that British Ministers should 
make our case their own.” 


The AHIndia Khilafat Conference. 

3rd Session— Bombay, 15 Feb. 1920. 

Meanwhile the . disappointing reply of the Viceroy and the 
secrecy with which the Khilafat matter was believad to be discussed 
by the Home Govt, and the Govt, of India, coupled with a 
mischievous anti-Turk campaign that was about this time started 
in England, raised a fement in the country. The Ali Brothers 
were from the first the champion of the cause and now they raised a 
whirlwind oi agitation from one end of the country to the other. 
To meet the situation an emergency meeting of the All-India 
Khilafat Ijeague was hastily summoned in Bombay on Feb. 15th 
1920. There was a very large gathering including many Hindus and 
almost all the prominent Hindu .and Moslem public men attended. 

Reception Committee Chainnan’t Addreu. 

Mr. Mian Muhammed Chotani, Chairman, Beception Committee, 
in his opening speech repudiated the statement that England hod 
no decisive voice in the Peace Conference. Which power, he asked, 
was pressing the British occupation of Plestine and Mesopotamia 1 
Did any power coiqp^ the British Government to occupy the- Hob 
places of Islam through the agency of the Sheriff of Mecca who had 
violated the saored tntdi^ns qi Idam and thus created a suspicioi 
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and unrest in the Mnslim world 1 This was a question to which no 
British statesman had yet given a satisfactory answer. They had, 
thoreforei every reason to fear that their demands could not be 
placed pro^rly before the Peace Conference by the British delegates 
unless and until Mesopotamia ai.d Palestine were evacuated by 
England. If England itself took a liberal view and fought out, the 
Allied Powers could not go against her policy with regard to the 
Turkish Settlement. Gonfussion prevailed in Russia. America was 
holding aloof. Japan had no interest, and Greece had no right to 
interfere since she was not at war with Turkey. As for France and 
Italy, Musalmans firmly believed they could not and would not offer 
resistance if only England would, by example and precept, support 
the united Muslim demand. France, whom Indian soldiers helped, 
was morally bound to take up the cause of those who helped her. 

He protested against the use of the term * crusade ’ by the 
Premier in complimenting General Allenby. It would have been 
impossible for Musalmans to fight for the Allies if they had been told 
they were fighting against Islam. 

Presidential Address. 

The Hon. Mr. G. M. Bhurgri, President of the Conference, in 
the course of his address, said that the question they were met to 
consider was of the most vital interest not only to the whole Muslim 
world, but to the British Empire itself and ultimately to the placid 
and friendly relation between the native races and religions of the 
world. There were grounds for grave apprehension that the momen- 
tous decision now awaiting before the Peace Conference was to bo 
made without any regard to the interests of Turkey or of the entire 
Muslim world. The dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire and the 
expulsion of the Turks from their homes appeared to be a dreaded 
contingency which 'might at any moment materialise. The control of 
Jazirat-ul-Arab and the custody of the Holy Places were amorgst 
the most sacred and ^precious rights of the Muslim world. Were 
not Muslims fully entitled to demand that duo regard should 
be paid to their interests and beliefs in the settlement of the 
future of Turkey by Britain and other powers. Was the 
demand in the slightest measure in excess of what they had every 
reason to expect on the strength of the promises made to them * 
Were those solemn pledges that had been made scraps of paj^r ? Was 
it\just or wise to ride* roughshod over the deepest feelings and 
beliefs of such a large portion of humanify 1 Would such a course be 
sanctioned by morality ? Did prudence allow it 1 Did wiw policy 
dictate iti The most lamentable feature of the present situation, uas 
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that tile opponents of Turkey were animated hy religions ptNgndiee. 
Shelter was sometimes taken under the idea that the fate Turkey 
was in the hands of the Allied Pouers and not of Britain alone. But 
the conviction was irresistible that the decision rested almost entirely 
with Britain alone. It was Britain that operated almost wholly in 
this theatre of war and she alone might be said to have the right of 
taking Mesopotamia. If, therefore, Britain only decided to abandon 
Mesopotamia, then no other Nation could well claim any other part 
of the country. If only Britain made up her mirrd to Ite considerate 
to the feelings and sentiments of the Muslims, then she could with 
greater case induce other Nations to forego any annexation of terri- 
tories. 


Resolutions. 

Resolutions were passed expressing confidence in the Deputa- 
tions going to Enflland and urging Mr. Lloyd George and other 
British ropresentives in the Peace Conference to give full and fair 
hearing to the Khilafat Deputation and to impress its representations 
in the Peace Conference and also urging the Central Khilafat Com- 
mittee of India to send a second batch of Khilafat Deputation with- 
in a fortnight. 

A resolution was moved by Mr. Shaukat Ali which authorised 
sending out of depatations to Hesaz, Nejd, Yemen, Syria, Palestine, 
Mesopotomia, etc., to bring about peace among the contending 
Muslims as ordained by the holy Koran. Mirza Ali Mohamed Khan 
next presented the adoption of draft constitution and rules of 
Central Khilafat Committee. The aims and objects were declared 
to be to secure for Turkey a just and honourable peace and obtain 
the settiement of the Khilafat question in strict accordance with 
the requirements of Islam and to secure the fulfilment of pledges 
given by Mr. Lloyd George ip his speech of the 6th January 1918, 
(md by Lord Haidingc (November 1918) to preserve the integrity 
of the Turkish Empire, and with a view to seepre the above 
oldoots to approach British Ministers, the Viceroy and the British 
public, and to carry on propagandist work both in India and other 
countries and to take further steps. It was announced that 
tile headviarters of the Central Khilfat Committee will be 
Bombay. 

On Feb. 19tb, the third day of the Conference, Monlana Abul 
Kriam Asad moved a resolatipn urging Ulemas and spiritual heads 
of India to take solemn^edgw in accordance with the traditions of 
Idamfrom tiieir Idlosteriof leyd support and assistance to holy 
places of Islam and . Joaaritnl AnAi. 



The KhiledFat Manifesto 

A very important Manifesto was issued by the Khilafat Conference 
at the conclusion of its Bombay sittings on February 20, 1920 

The following manifesto containing the claims of Muslims in regani to the 
question of the Khilafat and tlie holy places of Islam, the arguments on which 
it is based, and the consequouct s which wouM follow from a wrong decision 
about the claim, was unanimously adopted. 

Tlie Ciaiin on behalf, of Muhammsulans of India in connection with the 
Turkish terms may be divided into two sections : — 

1. B(^gnr«ling the Khilafat, and 

2. Regarding what is cuUlhI *‘Jfuirat-ul-Arab” and the holy places of Itlam. 

The claim reganling the Khilafat consists in leaving the Turkish Kmpirc 

as it was at the time of the outbreak of the War, except that although the allega- 
tions of Turkish misrule are not a<hnitted, the uon-'l'nrkish Nationalities may, if 
they 80 desire, be granted autonomous Government within the Ottoman Kmpire, 
consistently with the dignity of a foreign St.att*, The second section of the claim 
consists in the sovereignty over Jajirat-ul-Arah as dehnod by Muslim 
religious authorities and tlie custody of the holy places of Islam, Arabia as 
thus defiuetl 18 bouiuUidf by the Mediterranean, the lied Sea, the Indian Ocean, 
the Terhian Gulf, the EiphratcB and the Tigris. The holy places inclufl<> the three 
sacrcHl Hamams, naiiK ly, Mecca, M(*<1iua, .and Jerusalem, and tlie iioly shrine, 
namely, Najaf, Karbala,, Samarra, Kazimaiu and Hagbdad. In nnlity this claim 
is iucludoil in the tirst but it is distinguishable from it in that tht^ eustfsly of the 
holy places has ever since tlie estaldiKbment of Islam, been under the Khilafat and 
urdike tlie bouwhtry of the latter wliich has changed from time to times has never 
suffered any diminution wliatover. This claim ilojs not exclude gi nuiue Arab S( If- 
Government but it do^-s exclude the presmit arraiig* meiit because those who know 
understand the unreality lichiud it. The claim now said to be m.ade by Sharif 
Hussain and by Amir Keifcul is inconsistent in fact with their acceptance of 
even the spiritual sovereignty of Hie Khalifa. The LMul argument is tliat the 
claim is primarily basi-<l ujion the nligious requirements and the sentiments (tf 
the Muhammadans of Iiulia in common with those of Muhamiiuulaus all tiie world 
over, arul is supported, so far as the Khilafat, the Hamams and Jazirat-ul-Arab 
are coucenieil by testimony from the Quoran, the traditions of the ]’rophct,au(l 
the rest by other religious authority. 

Citations. 

It is further Bupportod regarding the holy places by the dilibcrato 
declaration of the Government of India, on Iwhalf of His Majfjsty's 
Government as also of the Governments of France and Kiissia, of 2nd Novemb(*r 
IDU which says : 

“ In view of the outbreak of War Ixitwoe * Groat llritain anil 
Turkey, which to tlic regri't of Greet Briiain has been brought about by the 
ill-ad vised, unprovoked aiul delilwrate action of the Ottoman Government, His 
Excellency the Viceroy is authorised by His Majesty's Government to make the 
following public announcement in rc*gard to the holy places of Arabia including 
the holy shrines of Mesopotamia and the port of Jedda, in order that there may 
be no inisunderstaTuling on the part of His Majesty's most loy/il Muslim subjects 
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as to the attitude of his ICaJesty*! Oownment in the War, in which no question 
of a religions character is inrolred. These holy places niul Jctliln will be immune 
from attack or molestation by the British naval anil military forces so long ns 
tliere is no interference with the pilgrims from liulia to the holy placid aiul the 
slirines in question. vAt the request of His Majesty's Government, the Govorn- 
meiits of France ami Ilussia have given them similar assurauevs.** 

The gri^t regard paid in this ik*claration to tlio seutimeiils of His Majesty’s 
mt>st leva Mudim subjects is csi>ecinlly noteworthy. 

On theoMi January 11M8 Mr. Lloyd Georgts claiming to s[K\ak in the name 
of the whole Empire, maile the following remarkable pronoiinceniont : *» We are 
not fighting to deprive Turkov of Constantinople or of the rich and reiiowneil laiul 
of Asia Minor and Thraci* whieh were priHlomimintly Turkish r.aeiallv.” 

IVeshleiit Wilson’s liMli point in his mi^s.ag(* to the rongr«ss, dabd Sih Janu- 
ary iniS, is in eijually emphatic t*.*rms, vis that the Turkish port ions of the pnsint 
Ottoman Empire should b> assured of s.HSuro sovereignty, hut the lualioualiti/s now 
under Turkisli rule sliould be assuriil security of life ami autonomous devi h>pment . 

Thus a roiluctioii of tlio liluhammadan claim by a hair’s bruvlth will not only 
b » a violation of tlie divpest religious fcidiugs of the Muhammuihms but will also 
b.*, a fragrant violation of the solemn relevant deelaratious aiul pledgi's mmle or 
given by rviiponsible stati^sunm representing Alliwl ami Associated I'owers, ami 
given at a time when they were desirous of enlisting the snpjiort nf Muhamm:ul:in 
|H‘o(de and soldiery. 

It is ii>cV8s;iry to state the likely conso<)uenci'S of .*i wrong dicM'sioii on the 
pirt of the Imi»erial (lovt»rnineut or tlio Allies and AssociatiHl Tower-s The elaiin 
is supporteil by practically the whole of the Himht population of India. It ha-i 
20itiiim}d, therefore, an Indian Xatioiinl status, Tiie |,K)pulat ion of the British 
Empire is prvHloiuiuautly Ifiudu ami Muhamtulan as will apiHm from the follow- 
ing figures. The total population 41.-), (KKMHMt, Himlus 217 luilliims, Muslims in 
India thi millions, outsld * India hut witliiu the Empire ibl millions. The policy 
of the British Government h.as bxui definitely sfafeti fo U* that of luaViug India 
an eipi il partner, llccent events have awakeiu'il India to a si*iis»* of her dignity. 
In these circumstances the British Empire as consisting of thiw imtioualities 
••an only hold together if tie just and fair denwnd of each component part of tlie 
Eiiipiror.iu regard to matters which are of the concern to a l.arg> section of its 
]» 'opl ', are mloquatidy satistiisl. It is therefore urgiNl that the British Ministers 
iirj bduml not m Tely to press the Muhammadan or rafluT the Indian claim before 
the Supreme (’oiiucil, Imt to niake it their owu. If, however, for any reason 
whatsoever, they fail to do so .and the Supreme i'ouucil also fails to perform its 
cl lu ‘Utavy duty of giving effect to the declarations that brouglit about an armis- 
tic.», it is futile to expect peace in Imlia. Tlie Kliilafat rouference will fail in 
its duty if it hesitaUNl to warn His Majesty’s Minist ers that an affront put upon 
th » 7 ermys of Muliammmlans in India,, supportcil by 2H crons of Hindus and 
iithers, will be iiicoinpatibl * with an cx|)ectatic»ii of bliml loyalty. Ikyoiul that 
it ifi iin(>oSNibl • for the (’oufeivii'c to foresiH* the n^sults. It may lH*a(ldi*<l that 
I'Vi'ii if the im*mberi of tln» Conference attempted sin'ioiisly to satisfy the Muham- 
madan mind it is futile to expect that they would succoihI in healing the wound 
that woubl 1)0 maile in the heart of Muhaminaikin India by denial of justuv and 
bre.aeh of the pleilgi^s in a matter of vital iinportauci> to that community. 



The Khilafat Delegation. 

The Indian Khilafat Delegation to Englaiul which left India 
in February 1920 was received by Mr. Fisher, tlie British Minister, 
acting on behalf of Mr, Montagu, Secretary of State for India, on 
3nd. March 1920. The Delegation consisted of : — 

Mv* MohdUnul Alii Mr, M^^^Llnnl Siihsiuftn 

Kodrif (nul Mr, Mohuhad lloyaf^ Sccrcfury, 

There Averc also present from the India Office 

Sir U'illium DuU, G.CXE., K.C.S.Li Mr, J. K, Skekbunjhi r.5., 
and Mr, S, K, Jhvtru, 

Mr. Fisher asked Mr. Mohnmed Ali to open the case. 

Mr. Mohamad Ali : I think, Sir, it is probably ur.dcrslocd liy 
the Secretary of State that w^e held at Amristar a Session of the All 
India Khilafat Conference during the early part of this year when a 
resolution was passed for a second time that a Delegation should 
proceed to Europe and America, in the first instance, to lay before 
His Majesty^s Government and the Allies, and of course the Peace 
Conference, the point of view of the Mussulmans generally, exi)lain- 
ing their religious obligations and sentiments, and the position of 
Indian Mussulmans, and also making clear to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the support that Mussulmans arc receiving in this matter from 
the vast bulk of Indian opinion. 

With regard to this matter, we did nut at the time know when 
precisely the Peace Conference would commence making a settlement 
with the Turks, and the Viceroy in his reply to our Address even 
expressed the fear that we might arrive too late to be heard before 
the final settlement. We trust that is not the case ; and wc wired 
to the Secretary of State for India and to the Prime Minister imme- 
diately on landing at Venice on the 22nd February, urging that wc 
should bo given a full and fair hearing before any decisions were 
taken. We arc now Imre and arc thankful for being received l>y 
you this evening on behalf of Mr, Montagu, about whoso illness wo 
arc very sorry to hear. 

Before wo enter into any explanation of our religious obligations 
and views, I should like to say that on our arrival hero, and even 
in the course of our journey across Europe, we found that a certain 
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kiod of ][>ropagftnda was being carried on by the Armenians and the 
Greeks and others h<Mtile to Turkey, who have been accusing the 
Turks of most horrible and revolting crimes. We, for our part, are, 
to speak quite frankly, not in a position to work in the same mapner 
here, because,* in the first place we can afford neither the money nor 
the morals for such a propaganda ; and, in the next place, becauser 
we are not at all in touch with the Turks, who arc, after all, the 
principal people concerned in the matter : consequently we cannot 
verify any accusations however grave. But we note that in the 
last Session of the All India Khilafat Conference held at Bombay on 
the 16th and 16th February, a resolution was passed to the effect 
that a Delegation of Indian Mussulmans should proceed to Asia 
Minor os well as to other regions in the Empire of the Khilafat. 
When this Delegation have visited the parts from which massacres 
are being reported at this critical moment, we shall be in a position 
to affirm or to deny the truth of these reports. 

But our position is, above all, of a religious character. Before 
I go into details, I should like to mention that this question is to 
the Indian Mussulmans a vital question of religion. 

Sometimes it is being put forward that Indian Mussulmans 
desire to dictate to His Majesty’s Government and to the Allies. I 
assure you, Sir, that nothing could be farther from our minds than 
to use any expression that could bo construed into a desire to dictate 
or to threaten. But the question is whether the settlement with 
Turkey is an affair of Imperial Policy or merely a (luestion affecting 
Great Britaiu. If this is a question affecting Great Britain alone, wo 
have nothing further to say. But if, on the contrary, it is a question 
affecting (ho whole of the Empire, as it clearly is, then we have 
equally clearly a h:vs lUmU, and the policy of the Empire can no 
more be dictated by Great Britain alone than by Indian Mussulmans. 
It must be a common policy of the whole Empire. 1 think that it 
has been recognised by the entire community in India, both Musal- 
mans and Hindus, that things have come to such a pass that, as 
subjects of His Majesty, wo should be failing in our duty if wo did 
not say how matters stand with us. 

It is not a question of Moslem sentiments, if by that we under- 
stand fcclijigs that may bo changed at will. There arc certain clq.av 
religious obligations imposed on us by our faith. The question of 
the Khilafat is not only part of our faith, but, if I may put it in that 
way, it is the whole of our faith. The functions of the Khilafat 
unite both temporal and spiritual work which Islam believes it is 
charged with doing. At all times since the death of the Prophet 
there has been a Khilafat, and it must be preserved at all times by 
the eutire body # tbq Muesolmaus. Theie has beeu no such thing 
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at a morftly spiritual headehip of lelam. Islam, as wo regard it, is 
the last word in ethics, and the last word in gnidanee in all our 
affairs. Therefore every act of a Mussulman’s life is, and must bo, 
a religious act. Our duty to His Majesty is a religious duty. A 
man’s duty to his family and his friends must be considered 
religious duty. Therefore it would not bo correct to try to 
distinguish between temporal leadership and spiritual leadership iii 
this matter. The Khalifa is something more than a Pope. Wo feel 
there is likely to bo some misunderstanding about this, and we consi- 
der it our duty to let it be known how wo stand in regard to the 
Khilafat. 

This institution which is both temporal and spiritual is, as I 
have said, to be preserved by the entire body of Islam. It is 
necessary for the Khalifa to have a certain amount of temporal 
power for the defence of our faith, and although it may vary from 
time to time according to the strength of his possible enemies, there 
must always be a minimum which cannot be reduced with safety. 
We consider, speaking generally, that the Khalifa’s power had been 
reduced after the Balkan war to about the minimum with which a 
Khalifa can maintain his dignity and act effectively as Defender of 
the Faith. That is why our irreducible minimum is th.e restoration 
of the 'Aittun quo onte Mlum’ With less than that the Mussulmans 
do not think the Khalifa and the Commander of the Faithful could 
effectively defend our faith, if in any part of the u orld our religious 
freedom came to be in jeopardy. 

We do not rule out by any means political, as apart from terri- 
torial, changes. We have no objection if the Peace Conference is to 
consider whether autonomy could bo given to various non-Turkish 
communities living within the Turkish Krapiro, whether they be 
Christian, Muslim, or Jew. This would coincide entirely with the 
12th. point of President Wilson’s fourteen points, which requires 
that security of life and opportunities of autonomous development 
should be assured to these communities. Fur these guarantees may 
bo taken from the Ottoman Government consistently with the dignity 
of a Sovereign State. 

Thou, quite ai>art from the main question of the preservation of 
the Khilafat with adequate teniporal pow'cr, there is the question 
of the Ja/.irat-ul-Arab or *‘the Island of Arabia.” To European 
geographers Arabia is only a peninsula, bounded on the fourth side 
by land. But to Musalmans it has always been an Island, the fourth 
boundary being the waters of Tigri.s and the Euphrates. It thus 
includes not only Iledjaz, Yemen, Xojd and other provinces com- 
monly included in Arabia, but also Syria, Palestine aud^ Moropot- 
fttnia. It is a religious obligation, based on the dying injunction of 
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tho Prophet, that within these limits there should !« no non-Moslem 
eontmd oi any kind whatsoever. There was some likelihood of 
mandates being given to Christian Powers like America, France, and 
Groat Britain .herself within that territory. We therefore considered 
it our duty to explain matters to the Indian Government, and then, 
to the English Government aud' to make it clear that no Mussulman 
could ever acquiesce in this. No Moslem could reconcile this to his 
conscience. 

Afr. Fisher : I understand you to say that the Moslem conscience 
could not acquiesce) in a mandate over a territory such as Palestine 
or Syria being given to a Christian Power. How, on that showing, 
would it be right for the Moslem conscience to acquiesce in the 
British Sovereignty over India ? 

Afr. Syrd Hossain : There is a great deal of difference. Arabia 
contains the Holy places. It is in regard to this tract that control by 
non-Moslem communities is ruled out. 

Mr. Aloh'umd Ali : Allhoiigh I shoiild be very son y indeed to Ije 
understood to say anything at all that would lend to lescn the value 
of Constantinople, which has for nearly five centuries been the seat 
of the Khilafat, to Muslim sentiment, and to suggest that Mussal- 
mans could willingly agree to lose any part of Dar-ul-lslam, I must 
say that even if Constantinople wont out of Moslem hands, it would 
not have the same effect as if any portion of the sacred territory of 
the Jazirat-ul-Arab wont out, or was placed under a non-Moslem 
mandatory. This tract, for the most part barren, has been marked 
out in a special manner in the various Scriptures as being the land 
of the prophets, and it is probably on that account that control over 
every part of it is required by Islam to be entirely Moslem. We who 
consider ourselves to bo the spiritual heirs of Abraham and Moses 
and Jesus, consider that this is a land apart and consecrated in a 
peculiar degree and reserved for us. Wo arc charged with the duty 
of maintaining ils sanctity inviolate, of keeping it peaceful and 
tranquil, a sanctuary for the Faithful, and safe for Theocracy. In 
order to preserve that sanctity and peace and trantpiility which we 
desire, it is necessary that it should remain with us. It would bo a 
sad day indeed for us when any irnrt of it goes out of the hands of 
the Mussalmans, for then we would have betrayed a divine trust. 
Mussalmans will never acquiesce in any arrangcraent that permitted 
any form of control being exercised by a non-Moslem Power over any 
part of the Jazirat-ul-Arab. 

Then there is a scries of religious injunctiou \vith regard to the 
Holy places. The throe sacred Harems of Mecca, Medina and Jcn>' 
Salem must always he in the custody and under the wardeuship of the 
Khilafat, and the wardeuship uo one else could satisfy the cousci- 
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ence of If^lmans. Munalmans also claim that the Shrines of 
of Karbda, Kazitnaini Satnarra and Baghdad should retnain 
uj.dor his wardenship. Non-Moslem control over the territory iti 
which they are situated is not at all permissible. 

If I may now reverse the order in which I havc outlined the 
threefold claim of the Mussalmans, I will say that the throe sacred 
Harems of Mecca, Medina, and Jerusalem, and the Holy shrines I 
have named in Mesopotamia, must continue to remain under 
the wardenship of the Khalifa precisely as they did before 
the war. They are all situated within the Jazirat-ul-Arah, and 
there nins^ Ixs exclusive Moslem control over every part of that 
region. Now, if that control is the Khalifa s control as before the 
war, not only will this religious rcfiiiiremcnt be fulfilled, but it will 
also assist in the fulfilment of the first religious reciuircmcnts to 
whigh I have referred, namely, the preservation of the Khilafat with 
temporal power adequate for purposes of the defence of our faith. 
Therefore, if, on the one hand, the pledge of the Prime Minister of 
the 5fh Jan. 191 S, the solemnity of which he has now fully prcclnim- 
0(1, is redeemed in its entirety, an(| th*3 12lh point of President 
Wilson’s fourteen jKiints, on the basis of which armUticc was con- 
cluded with Turkey, is honoured in the observance, and, on the other 
band, the religious requirement imposed on the Mussulmans hy lh(q'r 
faith with regard to the Jazirat uI Arali and the Holy Places are 
respei ted, as we claim they should bo respected, ns the basis of our 
loyalty, then the main ro(|uiremcntof the preservation of the Khilafat 
will bo fulfilled, and the territorial status ({uo ante bclluni would be 
restored. This delegation will be satisfied if the Khilafat is thus 
preserved with sufficient territory and tcro]>oraI power, and, if neces- 
sary, guarantees may bo taken for good Government, security of life, 
religious toleration and opportunities of nutonoipous development 
of the subject races consistently with the dignity and independence 
of the Sovereign. 

I would mention hero that, while we recognise that it is the 
bounden duty of their subjects to maintain their allegiance to the 
Allied and Associated Governments, \vc desire to say that all Mus- 
sulmans are l>ound at the same time to maintain their allegiance to 
the Khilafat, and ask you to recognise that wo have our ridigious as 
well as our political obligations. We do not desire, nor is it possible 
for us, to move away from the political position in which we stai d, 
just as wo (k) not desire that our position should bo made embarassing 
1^ any ill-considered action of these Governments with regard to the 
Khalifa’s Govornmont. If demands were made which we could not 
Batisfy without prejudice to our slavation. we would have to coiisi- 
Q.'r the whole position in that case. 
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As regards the propaganda carried on in this countrjr af^inst 
the Turks, we feel that, when the Turks are accused of crimes 
against humanity, these accusations are duo in a groat measure to 
religions and racial prejudices ingrained for centuries past in the 
communities that indulge in these accusations, and in no inconsi- 
derable measure also to the greed and convotonsnoss of Turkey’s 
neighbours that have for long wanted to grab os much as they could 
of Ottoman temtories. To say the very least of it, these crimes have 
been much exaggerated. In some parts of the Christian world it is 
considered that the Turks should be driven out of Constantinople 
not only because they are Turks and guilty of criminal conduct, but 
because they are Moslem, and Islam itself is a blight. We have to 
remov’e these deeply rooted prejudices and repudiate the association 
of criminal conduct with Islam. But at the same time wo are also 
anxious to exert our infiucnco as Mussalmans so that not only such 
things, but oven the suspicion of such thi)igs, should not be possible 
in future. As regards the character of the Turk, wo think it very 
different indeed from what it has so often been described to be. Wo 
should not like to say anything at ail about the character of the 
propaganda of the Chiu'ches among other sources of mischief and 
prejudice. Wo are not hero to increase any kind of bitterness. As 
a matter of fact, wo have come on a mission of peace. But this 
much wo will say, th.at before one Civn judge the Turks impartially, 
one has to inquire into the intrigues carried on for two centuries at 
least by the enemies of Turkey, to foment trouble among her Chris- 
tian subjects, and thereby make out a plausible case for lopping off 
parts oi the Ottoman Empire in Europe and Asia. One will also have 
tw enquire into the chniMctcr of the dc.aliiigs of tiiosc Christian popu- 
lations of Turkey with their Moslem neighbours, and ascertain 
whether these dealings were neighbourly or provocative. In any 
ease, ire think that oven if (ho Turks have boon to a certain extent 
to blame, it must bo admitted that they hod a very groat lesson, and 
I can assure yon. Sir, that Indian Mussalmans do not think that they 
have ftotbing more to do if their claims are satisfied ; if a settlement 
is tijiade such os they hope for, they would endeavour to create a 
^it^ in the Turks for reconciliation with the British Government 

ttiitfr Allies. They would also impress upon the Turks that not 
inttst such atrocities, as they are so recklessly accused of, not 

be aWo suspicion of committing such 
igboc^^. As. Mussitans, we have to wipe off the stain of iuhuma- 
i^^y ii^ the 'fhir ‘mUiM of Islam, and the Britieh Goveniment and 
'lke{rtii|Bei that Indian Mussalmans will not fail in 

tbeit matter of this kind. Their rastrain- 

ing influence w’onid utilised to the fullest extent. Our mission 
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iB of a doulilo character. It is onr duty to represent matters to His 
Maj esty’s Government, because we are his subjects ; and it is onr 
duty to represent matters to the Khalifa, who is the Commander of 
the Faithful. Both those duties wc should like to observe. If a 
settlement such as we desire is made with the Khilafat, our influ- 
ence for the good would naturally greatly increase, and it would be 
used in the interest of the Empire and of humanity. Bat if the 
settlement goes against our sentiments and religious obligotions, 
without saying one word which may likely to be misconstrued into 
a threat, wo . must frankly state that wo shall have to think of our 
religious duty first. 

I should' like to say that it is very difficult for His Majesty’s 
(Jovernnient, reni(»ve<l .-is it is, both in ijoint of distance and 
religious and imlitical surrounilings, from India, to understand what 
is (Wtually happening there. 1 do not like to say anything against the 
Government of India or the officials there, if I can help it. They 
have Ireon exceedingly courteous in receiving our deputation and 
faeilitating our departure from India and onr coming over here. 
But I must say that the official world does not fully understand 
what is passing in the hearts of the people of the country. At any 
rate, I think we are in a bettor position to understand how things 
stand with our people. A considerable portion of my ' e 
more cr loss a blank lately, owing (o internnicnt and uicarceration. 
livssuroyou. Sir, it was only when we came out o the prison ami 
saw things with our own eyes that wc discovered, and it wms » 

Xock to us-what the real state of the conn ry was .at the lime of 
our release. India has changed .so ciiorniou.sly that anyone who 
knew it five years ago would not recognise it to-day. 
so rapidly in that it is no longer a 

inoi.ibs Well the officials in India at any rate do unUeistami 
hettej than mo^t people here that if in the S 

regaiil is not liacl for the religious 

the Mussaliiians, it will bo a very serious ma . language 

an linglishmaii, and cannot pretend to ^1'®' , i that woisls 

as well as Englishmen themselves know I 

that I may use may sometimes bcai a signi 1 . , -jj this. I 
have intonde.1. It is <liffic«lt for me to ^verT^Loidon 

heard in the House of Commons, soon a tci w Wedgoword 

and went to hear the debate on , by 

aay: “You can get a great £ 7 sX®^ 
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would be the most serious of warnings, but would not be construed 
into a threat. 

Finally I may add that in some quarters hostile to Turkey, and 
even to India, efforts are being made to belittle the importance _ of 
the mission which has brought us here, and it is said that the Indian 
Khilafat Delegation is unimpressive. With reference to this, all 
that I can say is that we could have brought a larger body of men 
with us, and also people more distinguished than ourselves. But it 
must be understood that work has to be done in India also, and we 
cannot spare many men for the work here ; and it ought to be 
understo^ that wo do represent the entire body of Mussnlmans of 
India, and the vast bulk of our Hindu compatriots and others who 
are in this matter at one with ns. 

Mr, Sycil llosmn — I should like to supplement what has been 
said by one or two observations. The question has been raised both 
in the Press here and in India, that in this matter Muhammadan 
agitators are trying to make political capital, and that there is no 
foundation of any religious feeling in it. I should like to say that 
this is utterly untrue. In this matter, at any rate, it is our duty to 
inform His Majesty’s Government that it is not really a political 
question so far as we are concerned. It is purely a religious question. 
I should like to say this in supiwt that Turkey has been at war 
with the various European nations for the last 300 years. Some- 
times she has fought with the active support of England. Some- 
times she has won, sometimes lost. We, Muhammadans in India, 
never raised the question of the Khilafat at all. This is the first 
time in the history of British rule in India that the ((uestion has 
arisen and it has been raised now because the Khilafat has been 
put in jeopardy. That is the important feature. It is in jeopardy 
for this reason. As the result of this lost war the territories of the 
Ottoman Empire, including those regions regarded as sacred, are 
being brought into the melting pot The impression in India is that 
some of these territories are about to be annexed by Great Britain 
herself, and I can assure you that this possibility has created a very 
great deal of anxiety and alarm and very genuine feelings which 
ore not pleasant because, as the Mohamedans view it, up to now 
strict religious neutrality has been the foundation of British rule in 
India ; and certainly the loyalty of the Indian Mohamedans, which 
hiis been a tradition of English rule, has been largely built up by 
the fact that so far as their religious life was concerned, they 
enjoyed a very uncommon degree of freedom and security. But now 
the sitaati(Ni is that appHently Great Britain herself is going 
to be a party to the (ffittaeml^rment not only of the Turkish 
Empire, but also of the actual realm of the Khilafat. This 
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area according to Islamic law, has got to be under the guardianship 
oi the Khilafat uid nobody else. If by any direction of the British 
Empire this region is given to any non-Islamic power, the Indian 
Mohamedan has got to choose between his loyalty to the British 
Crown and his spiritual allegiance to the Khalifa. It is a choice 
which he would prefer to avoid. I mention this point to make 
it clear that this is not a political question. It is a religious 
question. 

Then I would say this. The question has also been raised in more 
than one quarter that the Hindus in India have got nothing on earth 
to do with the Khilafat question, and that the foot that they are 
making common cause with the Mohamcdans in itself argues that 
this is a political movement rather than a religious question. As to 
that, I would say that if you were aware of recent facts in Indian 
national life, you would at once see that this is not the case. During 
the last few months, certainly during the last year, there has been a 
very extraordinary fusion of Hindu and Mohamedan feeling in India, 
and the reason why the Hindus have come into this movement is be* 
cause from the Indian point of view they have come to regard the 
Khilafat issue as a national rather than a sectarian question. They 
have taken this view chiefly on account of Mr. Gandhi. Mr. Gandhi has 
laid down the principle that inasmuch as the chief thing we are out to 
have is Indian national unity, if it is the case that so many crores of 
Indian Mohamedans feel that this is a matter of life and death to 
them, then the Hindu, consistently with the idea of national unity, 
cannot stand aside. Mr. Gandhi has said they must make common cause 
with their Mohamedan compatriots exactly as he would expect us to 
make common cause with the Hindus if the Hindus were up against 
similar difiiculties. That is why there has been nothing of a hole and 
corner nature in this matter. They have all come in with a clear 
recognition of this point that in so far as they desire to have a com- 
mon Indian nation, and we form a great part of that nation, what 
affects us so closely must bo a matter which concerns the Hindus also. 
This is an All-India question. They arc just as committed to our 
cause as we are ourselves. 

The All-India Khilafat Conference formally adopted a manifesto 
which is really the mandate of the delegation which we comprise, 
and in this document, which 1 would ask your permission to quote, 
is set forth very briefly tho whole of our position. 

Mr, Mohamd AH . — I might mention that before drawing this 
**Pi in which Mr. Gandhi took a considerable share, he desired to have 
before him Mohamedan experts. He had them and^he cross-examined 
them at great length and in great detail, and entirely satisfied him- 
wlf that these were our religious obligations. 
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j)fr. Z/’aN.sat«.— The manifosto Bays that [Mr. Uormu here 

liwifeii the Miiuifesto giren on p, 10 J,] 

Sir U'illmii- Duke : — I do not quite follow the bearing on ihe 
sacred places of Jazirat-uI-Arab. I understand that the principal 
Holy Places in Mesopotamia are only places of pilgrimage for the 
•Shiahs who do not recognise the Caliph. 

Mr. Mohaiml Mi : — The Holy Places arc held in very groat 
reverence and by all sects. Many Sunni Mohamodans also visit the 
shrines. 

kir inili'tiii Dub’ : — The bulk of the pilgrims are Shiahs. It 
is not in the same way a necesasry pilgrimage to the Sunnis. 

Mr. Fuhei's Reply. 

Mr. Fuller V on have conic a very long journey to put your 
ciiso before the British (lovcrnment and .although you apologised 
for your Knglish, I may say that there is very little need for an 
apology. \^u put yoiii case very fully and very clearly, and, if a 
may say so, very tomi)crately Imforc us. The British Government 
is of course well aware that it hai.1 the valuable assistance of a 
million Indian soldiers in the recent war, .and that many of those 
soldiers were Muslims by religion, and it is aware of its obligations 
not only to the Muslim soldiers who fought for it in the war, but to 
all its loyal Muslim subjects in India ; .and I think yon may feel 
assured that we are anxious to study the religious susccidibilities and 
sympathies of your follow believers, and that whatover conclusions 
may be reached in respect of the international settlement, the settle- 
ment of the world’s aifairs, .attention to the Indian aspect of the 
case will alw.ays bo given. Indeed it is no secret that the decision 
which has recently been taken by the Allied and Associated Powers 
to rot.ain Turkish sovereignty in Constantinople has been to a large 
extent influenced by tiio d(?sire of the British Government to meet 
tiie religious feelings of its Muslim subjects in India. .Still of course 
you will realise th.at, while that is .an innportant factor, .and a factor 
which the British Government will never lns.i sight of, it is not the 
solo factor which the Ministers responsible to the British Parliament 
have to take into account in those f,ar reaching and complex transac- 
tions. There are ot her factors as well. Of •course, as you, I think, 
are )ierfcctly well aware, consideration for the position of the subject 
jtooplcs of the Turkish iiiupire is one of the elements which has 
to bo taken into .-icoount, and I feci that I ought to remind you of 
the fact that a very painful impression has been created in this 
countiy by the news < 0 ^ the recent nm.ss.acrc6 in Cilicia. I wish to 
iHunt out to you thitt tho ^tiio is a complex one ; but one to the 
sulutiouof which the l^itiih Govcriiuieut biiiigs very steadfast 
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good trill to tho Muslim population of India, and you may bo 
assured that what you have said will be duly considered by the 
(Government. 


Mr. Mohamed Ali, you have been very careful to avoid anything 
in the nature of the language of threats, and you have been wise 
in doing so. Of course, as you realise perfectly well from your large 
experience of public affairs, the British Government is bound to 
frame its views on wide considerations of policy, and cannot be 
deflected one inch from its course by anything in the nature of 
threats. But at the same time the British Government is bound to 
give due consideration to any views which may be sincerely felt and 
honestly expressed by loyal subjects of tho Empire. 

I very much regret that the Secretary of state has not been 
able to receive this deputation. He derived to do so. He is dis- 
appointed that he is unable to meet you, but as yon are aware, bo 
is unwell at the present moment, and consequently I am taking his 
place. I hope, however, that before you return to India you inay 
have an opportunity of meeting the Prime Minister and of laying 
your views before him. As you know, a conference is taking place 
at tho present time. Tho Prime Minister is meeting the statesmen 
of the allied countries in Downing Street, and many important issues 
are being discussed. Mr. Lloyd George’s time is very much occupied, 
and 1 cannot promise you that he will bo able to see you, but I 
hope that he may be able to do so. 

Gentlemen, I have only one other thing to s.-iy, and it is this. 
As a philosopher once said, history is always a pis alter, a choice of 
second best. It is founded on compromise. Wc cannot all get 
everything that wc w.ant, but you n»y be quite ccrlaiii that the 
British Government will never fail in giving duo consideration to 
feelings loyally and sincerely expressed by subjects of the hmpire. 


Mr. M jhamed AU’i fiuil remarks. 

.1/r. Moll'll, icl Ali May I cxiiress the thanks of the Deloga- 
lion for tho rccc]>tioii that you have so cordially given o us . 
quite understand, I think all of us understand, even the most 
illiterate in India, that our desires and sentiments cannot be the 
solo factor in a settlement of this kind. But there is one 
has not been entirely appreciated and that wo p.'»rticu ar ^ . 

lay stress upon, namely, that there arc certain religious g 
that are of such a binding character that they 
consideration; and since our loyalty “’1 

religious oiiligations, regard for them must bo the 
of llis Mhjosty’s (Jovcmmoiit also. It is true that life ^ 
seco'id^st, and that compromise is of the very essence po 
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It is {Krecisely because we recognise this that we have not asked ‘for 
anything more than the restoration of the status quo ante helium.’ 
But if a new ^earth and a new heaven were to be created, as 
we were at one time led to hope from the utterances of the 
statesmen of Allied and Associated Nations, and if therefore, 
all the territories taken and retained by force were to be restored 
to their rightful owners, then we would have asked for the return 
of Egypt, of Tripoli, of Bosnia and Herzegovina, of Crete and of the 
large slices of Turkish territory carved out by the Balkan Alliea It 
is therefore quite clear that we have already applied the maxim of 
‘pis alter’ in the rigiotr in which it can be applied. But in the 
domain of faith and religious obligations there can be no compro- 
mise. That is a matter to which 'pis alter’ does not apply. There 
we can only have the best, and the best is just good enough. There 
the second best is just as bad as the very worst. 

With regard to our desire for interviews with the Prime 
Minister, we recognise his position, and understand how difficult 
it must be for him to find time, but if I may say so, without 
disrespect, if M. Veoizelos (the Turkophobe Greek Minister) can 
come so often and have the ear of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, it will only seem right that representatives of Indian 
Mussalmans and Indians generally who, as you have acknowledged, 
Sir, have come from a long distance, should be given a fair hearing 
and enabled to put their case before His Mii^esty’s Ministers before 
decisions are taken. 

As regards the "Cilician massacres,” we believe that the news 
that has come over here is from very tainted sources. So far as we are 
concerned we should like a through and impartial inquiry into the 
whole question of these so-called massacres, and we should court the 
utmost publicity for the investigation into the offences alleged 
against the Turks and its results. Let there be a Commissioa sent 
out to examine the facts and the causes that have brought about a 
state of affairs that all alike must deplore. So far Greeks and Jews 
and Armenians all have been sending all sorts of roving commissions, 
and it is the Indian Mussalmans alone that have been kept out. 
They could therefore well ask for a Commission of their own being 
permitted to inquire into those massacres. But, to permit no possibi- 
lity of a suspicion of partiality, wo say that English people as well 
as Indians should be represented on this Commission. Not the high- 
est lunong ns would consider such a task beneath him, and even His 
'Exalted Highness the Nizam, and other Indian Rulers, Ulamaslike 
Manlana Abdul Bari and Maslana Mahmud-ul-Hasan, and leaders of 
Indian public opinion, both Hindu and Moslem, would gladly wel- 
come such an opportanity to sift the truth. Let there be a thorough 
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iiivdstigatioiii if ths Turk bo as bo is said to bo, we will wash our 
hands of him Wo do not wish Islam to be regarded as tho supporter 
of murderers. 

There is one thing more that I must ask your permission to 
refer to. There have been certain statements in the speeches both of 
the Prime Minister and of tho Leader of the House of Commons 
with reference to tho Khalifa, the seat of the Khalfat, and the Allies* 
garrisoning of the Straits. Wo think wo can understand that the 
exigendies of Parliamentary debates, and politics generally, some 
times drive politicians to attempt to reconcile opposite points of view 
and satisfy all parties, and to express opinions in a language which 
they would have preferred not to use, and would not have used in 
tho intimacy of private discussions. But if it really be tho 
case (hat tho Khalifa is to lie kept under the guns of the Allied 
Powers, and is to exist in constant fear even of his own life, 
his position would bo worse than that of the Pope at the Vatican. 
He would be tho Pope at Avignon and even worse than that, for 
he would be a prisoner of people of alien faith and race. If that is 
to bo the case, we would far rather see him in exile at Bronssa, or 
oven Koniah than in such a plight. Tho consequences of such an 
affront to Islam cannot bo exaggerated and cannot he endured. 

Mdiilim Syed Sultiurni Nrdri : — I should just like to add that 
1 am perhaps the first Indian “ Maulvi ’* that has come over to this 
country. 1 am not a politician nor is Maulana Abdul Bari Sahib 
of the famous family of the IJlamaof Feringi Mahal, Lucknow, who 
has particularly asked me (o represent him. Tliis ought to convince 
His Majesty’s Government (hat this is not a political matter to us 
but a religious matter. 


The Deputation to the Premier 

London, March 17, 1920 

Mr. Mohammed Ali in opening stated that the deputation had come 
on a relegioue question. Islam drew no distinction between spin ua 
and temporal affairs. It has always had two centres, one P*”®"* 
and other local. The personal centre is'the Khalif as successor^ o 
prophet and repository of traditions. The local centre is ' ' 

Arab or Islamic Arabia. Islam regards it not as a . j 

an Island, the fourth tioundary l^ingtbe 
Tigris, For tho dofenco of the Faithful tho Khilafat nu i 
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adequate Territorial resources, etc., which may be summed up iu 
the expression temporal power. The Turkish Empire had bemi 
reduced to such low ^limits as the result of locont wars that Mudhns 
consider the irreducible minimum of temporal power adequate Ua 
the defence of the Faithful to be the restoration of territories on the 
ftatiu qw ante MUm. They do not rule out such political changes 
within the scheme of Turkish sovereignty as would guarantee and 
secure the autonomy of various Muslim territories consistently with 
the dignity and secure inrlepondence of the State. 

The Prime Minister (Mr. Llyod George) asked if this rignified 
opposition after all to the declaration by the British of Emir Fcisul as 
King of Arabi.a. Mr. Mohammad Ali expressed a ho|io of reconciling 
Turco-Arab diiferenco, and of |>ersu.ading the Kmir Feisul that 
his own ambitions and those of the Arabs could bo entirely satisfied 
within the reheme of Turkish sovereignly. 

Pressed by the Prime Minister to say if ho were opposed to the 
indopendonco of Arabia, he replied in the aflirmativc. This would 
not, however, rule out special arrangement for autonomy. Beferring 
to India Mr. AH explained that consistently with their own desire for 
autonomous development, they could not think of denying it to 
Arabs, Jews or Christians within the Turkish Empire. Apart from 
the question of temporal power, Muhammadans claim that Ja/irat-Cl- 
Arab including as well as the Arabian Peninsula should remain invio- 
late, and entirely in Moslem control. This is the minimum ilemand- 
ed by the religious ohiigiitions .ahsolutnly binding to Muh.animadans. 
“ft docs not specify that it should he under the Khalifa’s own 
control. Religious requirement will he satisfied even if JCmir Feisul 
exercised independent control there.” Both this reipiircmcnt and that 
of temporal power may easily ho s-alisficd if .lazirat-Ul-Arah 
remains .as before the w.ar, under the direct sovereignty of the 
Khalifa. 

Thirdly, a series of injunctions required the Khalifa to bo 
warden of the three holy places of Mecca, Medina and Jerusalem, 
while overwhelming Moslem sontimout required that ho should be 
warden of the holy shrines of Najaf, Korhcla, Kaximain, Samara and 
Bagdad. Apart from the above religious obligations, Moslems trust 
that the pledge regarding Constantinople, Thrace, and Asia Minor, 
the populations of which are overwhelmingly Moslem, should bo 
it^eomed iu its entirety. Moslems cannot tolerate any afftont to 
Idom in keeping the Khilafist as a sort of hostage in Goiitaiitiniple. 
As r^uds Tfacaco, Turkish daims require no further argamoiit than 
the i^noiple of seU-detemind^. The same '{Hrinciplo w'ould entire- 
ly rule out the Greek cbim to tSmyrna. 
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Turning to the question of mossacFcs, Mr. AH said tlio Indian 
KbiUfat delegation must put on record their utter detestation of such 
conduet and their full sympathy for the sufferers whether Christinns 
OTMuslim8,butif the Turks are to Iks puiii4ied, the whole question 
requires impartial investigation hy an international Commission on 
which the All-India Khilafat Conference should bo adequately 
represented. The Commission should go itito the <iue8tion of the 
organization of revolutionary societies by Christian subjects of the 
SultiMi, and of provocation offered to the Moslem majority in the 
region affected. 

Pressed by the Prime Minister, Mr. Mohanied Ali said th-at he 
neither denied the existenee of these massacres, m>r justified 
them in the lesist. He was not in a iiosilion to allirm or 
deny anything. The Prime Minister ritod the answer given by 
the Turkish d:eleg.ation in Paris atlinitting the massacres. Mr. Moham- 
ma<l Ali went on to ask for a thorough eixiuiry, .and added that if it 
‘"ostaldishfls to the satisfaction of tlie world that the Turks lave 
really l)Con guilty of those atroeitivs .and horrible crimes, then wc 
wilt wash otu: hands of the Turks. To us it is much more import- 
ant that not a single stain should remain on the fair name of Islam. 
Wc want to convert the world to our way of thinking btrt with what 
faro can w» go Itefose the worbl and say wc are the brethren of 
munloms. and assassins” i He vifged that the massacres began only in 
the lost qnaiterof hsst eentnxy, after the success of Kussmn intrigues 
in the Balkans etc. In any ease, if the Turk is to !« punished on the 
assumption that Ins mtt* is a bhisting tyranny, the evidence should 
bo absolutely above swspteion. No such cvnlence at present e.\ists. 
“Kven ill to-days Times.” he aaid, “von veatl of the horrors i>eri«e- 
trated by these so-ealletl innocent lainlis i. c. Armenian Christians. 
He urged the importance of removing a wrong impression from tlie 
mimls of mtlHons of Moslems. There should not Itc the least suspi- 
cion that' the Turkish tiuestiow is being dctilt with in the spirit of 
the cmsaiicre of Kurope. On other points Mr^ Ali reiterated what he 
siiiil ill his iiiteniew with Mr. Fisher. 

The Prime Minister 8 Reply. 

The Prime Minister, after commeiuling the lucidity and modeiw 
tion of the s|>caker8, said that in Paris great care w.aB taken to 
consider the case put forward by the official representatives who 
came from India* The Maharajah of Bikaiiir and Lonl Siiilia 
who themselves formed part of the peace delegation repeatedly 
brought forward the Muhammadon case, also delegations \Yere 
arranged from MuhaniQiadans, some residents of Great Britain, 
some from India, and at the Prime Milliliter s Supreme 

23 
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Council of the Allies heaid the ease. He would therefore like 
Indian Muhammadans to feel that their case had been presented 
with great care and force, and had been listened to with 
conscientious care' not only by the delegates of the British 
Empire Wt also at the request of British delegates by the Supreme 
Council of the Allies. Secondly, he would like to get out of 
the mind of every Moslem throughout the ^pire that they were 
treating Turkey on different principles from those applied 
to the Christian countries. They were at war with three Chris- 
tian countries and one Muhammadan country. They did not seek 
war with any of them, nothing was further from their mii.ds at the 
beginning of the conflict with Cermany than that they should have 
to make war with Turkey. He did not believe that they had ever 
before made war against Turkey, though they had fought for her 
many times. Ho referred to the Crimea and the events of 1878, yet 
Turkey, when Britain was ergagod in the most terrible struggle in her 
history, suddenly declared war on them. It was vital to them in 
that struggle to have free access to the Black Sea. Lack of such ac- 
cess prolonged the war at least two years. Turkey suddenly slammed 
the gates in the face of an old ally who had always stood by her and 
who had no quarrel with her of any sort or kind at that time. He 
did not believe that France had ever before made war with Turkey. 
She had been on England’s side in the Crimea suppoiting Turkey, yet 
the same thing happened to France. Therefore i.o Muhammadan 
in India should imagine England entered this war against Turkey as a 
crusade against Islam, nothing was further from their minds. He 
did not believe that the majority of the Turkish population wanted 
war with Great Britain. He deeply regretted that the rulers mis- 
led their country into fighting against their old Allies and friends. 
The result was to prolong the war for two years. Now Turkey, 
like Germany and Austria, had been beaten. Germany and Austria 
had paid the penalty for defeat. Austria had fallen to pieces. 
Alsace-Lorraine and Poland had been taken from Gettaatiy upon 
whom very stern and severe terms had been imposed. Both 
Germany and Austria are Christian countries ; therefore it is no use 
talking about crusades. Wo are, said the Premier, applying the prin- 
ciple of self-determination to those countries which oppress subject peo- 
ples and provoke war to destroy liberty throughout the, world. Ho 
did not want any Muhammadan in India to imagine tliat they were 
applying one principle to Christiaas and another to Muhammadans, nei- 
ther did he want eny Muhammadan in India to imagine that they were 
abandoning in the ease of the Turks principles which had been 
TOtfalossly applied to Ohrietian countries like Germany andAustria. 
iilontintting, he said 
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fw not undeifltand Mr. Muhammad Ali to claim indulgence 
t ; ® claims justice, and justice she will get. Austria 

55? “r Germany has had justice— pretty terrible justice. 

Why diould Turkey escape! There was no reason why wo should 
be applying any different measures to Turkey from that which wo 
had meted out to the Christian communities of Germany and Austria. 
We are not treating Turkey severely because she is Muhammadan, 
W6 are applying exactly the same principles to her as wo have ap- 
plied to Austria, which is a great Christian community. The prin- 
ciple ia that of seK-determination applied to Empires that have 
forfeited their right to rule. The Arabs have claimed independence 
and severance from Turkish dominion. Is it suggested that the 
Arabs should remain under Turkish dominion merely because- they 
are Muhammadans ! Is not the same measure of independence and 
freedom to bo given to Muhammadans as to Christians f’ 

Turning to Thrace, the Prime Minister said, it was very 
difficult to get the facts but he had before him statements of 
both Turkish and Greecians of Thrace between which there was 
very little difference. According to both the Muhammadan jKipula- 
tion is in considerable minority. If that is true and the principles 
of self-determination is to be applied, the whole of Thrace would 
certainly be taken from Turkish rule. The same thing applied to 
Smyrna. After very careful investigation by an impartial con>- 
mittee it has been found that a considerable majority of the 
population was non-Turk and the great majority undoubtedly 
preferred Greek rule to Turkish rule. 

Turning to the question of temporal power, the Prime Minister 
said that the question of temporal power of a spiritual head 
was not confined to Islam. It was one of the great controversies 
of Christendom as well, concerning which there were wide differences 
of opinion among Soman Catholics and themselves. But after 
the Pope was deprived of his temporal power, his spiritual power was 
greater and very likely greater than ever. He knew, he declared,^ of 
sincere and zealous Muhaimmadans who took a very different -Niew 
of temporal power from that of Mr. Mohammad Ali. He would enter 
into no controversy. All he would say was the Turk will exerrise tem- 
poral power in Turkish lands. We do not propose, said the Premier, 
that he should retain power over lands which are not Turkish, ihis 
is the principle wo are applying to the Christian commutulics o 
Burope and the same principle must be applied to the Turfc 

As to the Armenian massacres, there was no doubt about them. 
It is true that an impart! j investigation has not taken 
that is because the worst massacres of all occurred during > 

and there was no one ttiere to investigate. He had cited the p j 
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tho Tiirkieh delegation in Paris. ' Their solo answer was that those . 
who were in power at that time and ordered the nupsacre of Arme- 
nians had also committed crimes against Moslems ana condemned to 
death by every moans three million Muhammodiuis. That is tho 
answer. It is not a question of punishment bnt a question of good 
tiovernmont, and whether it is i<0,0000 Christians or throe Millions 
Moslems^ a Government which cannot protect its own subjects, 
whether Christian or Moslem, against wholesale massacres of that 
bind, is not ill to govern. Wo are therefore bound in the interests of 
I’ivilixation to oxcieiso some kind of control and supervision. It was 
quite clear that the Turkish Government, as at present constituted, 
is incapable of protecting its own subjects. 

The Prime Minister then refered to tho devastation and desola- 
tion uinlor Turkish rule of Asia Minor, once the granary of the 
Mediterranean. lie proceeded : ‘ If the Turk were a capable and 
eflicieul ailministrator who looked after his land well, there is not a 
Christian commniiity in Puropo that would not say, God bless you 
and pro^iper }*on, and we would not dream of intcr.''ering, wo should bo 
glad to sec him work out his own faith in his own land. But I do 
nut think that he Invs governed in a way which makes Islam proud 
of him. • I will ask you to look at tho way in which ho has done it. 
Is Ishira really prond of Turkish dominion 

In conclusion the Prime Minister wished to give comfort to tho 
Molianimaus of India who with very few c.vceptioii had stood IojtU 
by tho Throne and Empire. There w'ere exceptions even among Clnls- 
fiaiis and ho would therefore draw no distinction to tho detriment 
of Indian Muhammadans beciiuse there were some among them who 
were disloyal. Ho gratefully acknowledged that Mussalmans of India 
h id stoixl by the Throne and Empire. “They helped ns in tlie struggle, 
wc willingly and gladly recognise that. We recogiiise that they have a 
right to Im} hoard in a mattei which effects esiiecially Islam. Wo have 
hoard them. Not merely have we heard them but wo have very 
l;irgely deferred to their wishes in this matter. The settlement w’.is 
very largclyeitfeeted by the opinion of India and specially tho Muss, ■li- 
mans of India. I5ut wc eaniiot apply di.fferent princiincs in the settle- 
ment of aMuhamadan country from thosu which wc sternly applied to 
tuir settlement with Christians with whom wo wore also at war. 

Mr. Muhammad Ali in reply said that the action of Turkey 
ill entering the war might have been due to alarm caused by tho 
f.-iet that the Czar of Pussia, their ancient enemy, was one of the 
.Mlies of Great Britain and to the existence of the secret treaty 
wliioli {iramised Cojisttuittiiuple to Kussia. 

To this the Prime MHtister replied that he wished to make it 
abtoliitely dtiw that wlmt they entered into war they had no under- 
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glaiidinf; whatever with fiassia to the detriment of Turkey so that 
the Turk had no refeon to fear anything from their having engaged 
111 a war on the side of Itussiat Our wari he said) was against 
Germany and we had not Turkey in our minds in the least. 

The Anti-Turk Campaign. 

Meanwhile in England a strong and influential campaign was 
being carried on headed by Lord Robert Cecil and the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York to get the Turks out of Europe and Cons- 
tantinople. The Northclilf Press in England lent active support 
and a campaign of Crusade against the Moslems, fomenting racial 
bitterness was in the air. On February 2l8t the Times said : “ If 
the Turkish administration is not now uprooted from Europe another 
war will have to be fought in the future in order to evict the Turk 
from their last lodgment on European soil.” Stormy protest meet- 
ings were organised under the leadership of Lord Robert Cecil and 
Lord Bryce to force the hands of the Allies against the Turks and a 
huge petition signed by the Archbishops of York and Canterbury and 
many famous Non-conformist pastors and also of the Free Church of 
England and about 100 M. Ps. was sent to the Premier. Sicken- 
ing tales of Turkish misrule and oppression in Armenia were promi- 
ncntly inserted in the papers though no substantial evidence of the 
crimes was forthoomiug. 

Early in Mareh 1920 Constantinople was completely occupied 
by British Military and Naval forces. The Khilafat Delegation 
wanted an impartial Commission of enquiry to investigiite the truth 
or otherwise of the alleged massacres of the Armenians but this wms 
refused. On February 2flth an animated debate took place in the 
House of Commons on the Turkish question. It w.as led off by .Sir 
Donald Maclean who declared that Constantinople had ever been a 
cesspool of intrigtie, breeder of War, and source of niJissacres and 
liorrors. He was .ably supported by Lord Robert Cecil and his 
followers. The Prime Minister however made a guarded reply to 
the effect that at th.at stage the Pejice Conference h.ad, after deep 
and anxious deliberation, decided to leave the Turks in Constanti- 
1 ople with a long list of provisoes for safeguard against murder. 

The Khilaifat Delegation in England. 

The delegation first approached the British Premier request* 

him so to arrange that tlm dclcgiition may bo received l)y the 
‘Supremo Council sitting at that time at San Kemo to consider the 
^erm.5 of the l\ ,rkish Peace Treaty before its work 
^he delegation may lay l>eforo the Supreme Council a full and clear 
statement of the position in India and in the East in view of the 
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gnre situation there fast developing into a menace. The delegation 
was informed in re^y that the Peace Conference cannot hear anyone 
except accredited Government repreMntatives of the territories and 
that the Indian officiat delegation has been already heard. Further 
representation to the British Premier soliciting reconsideiation of the 
aforesaid decision pointed out that the Turkish settlement, involving 
as it did the question of Khilafat in which the whole Moslem world 
was vitally interested, transcended all territorial limitations. In reply 
the British Secretary wired from San Bemo under date 20th April 
that the decision cannot be reconsidered and the Indian Khilafat 
delegation cannot be given an' opportunity of expressing their views 
before the Supreme Council and that the main question relat- 
ing to peace with Turkey having been decided upon, the Premier 
did not think that any useful pnr]K)so wbuld be served by a fresh 
hearing of the delegation’s views. The Khilafat delegation thereupon 
telegraphed to the Supreme Council President, the Premiers of 
England, France and Italy, and to the Japanese Ambassador at San 
Bemo on the 24th April regretting the Council’s decision not to give a 
hearing to it. The delegation pointed out that while the Premier 
of Greece which was not at war with Turkey and which later 
had occupied Turkish territories under Allied auspices has 
been allowed to participate in the proceedings, the representatives 
of India and Moslem faith have been ignored. The delegation 
also warned the Peace Conference that it would be futile to 
expect peace .and tranquility if Indian sentiments wore disregarded 
and it would be the Supremo Council’s responsibility for 
reopening international discord which should not exist if the 
Peace Conference followed President Wilson’s fourteen points 
in letter and spirit instead of merely achieving the distribution 
of the spoils of war. The delegation also emphatically protested 
against the occupation of Constantinople by British military and 
naval forces in the name of the Allies, thus placing the Khalifa 
in duress and also against the arrest and deportation of Sheik-ul- 
Islam as an outrage upon Islam. The delegation also pointed out 
that in India the Government and tho people were not identical 
and that there was no Musalman on tho Indian official delegation. 

Mr. Mahomed Ali, the head of the Khilafat delegation, next 
tried to influence public opinion in England and France in his favour. 
On 22od April a huge public meeting was hold in London with Mr. 
George Ijansbury in the Chair. Many prominent labour leaders 
spoke at the meeting wbieh passed a resolution urging the Govt, 
to take into consideratimi the religious obligations of Moslems. 1" 
Paris, where tfie pgr^ went wor on the l?th Apiil, the members 
interviewed impori-ant fabUc men and on 20th April a most success- 
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ful meeting was held with M. lulos Keche, a former Finance Minuter 
in the chair, and resolutions in support of the Khilafat was passed. ' 

Message to the Sultan 

Then early in May 1920 just before the final draft of the Allies* 
Terms of Peace which they wanted to thrust upon Turkey was drawn 
up and handed over to the Turkish Govt, the delegation sent the 
following message to His Imperial Majesty the Sultan of Turkey. 

“The Indian Khilafat Delegation representing over 70 million 
Mussulmans and 250 millions of their compatriots of other creeds 
who stand shoulder to shoulder with them, have been delegated to 
explain to the Allied Powers and the Peace Conference the religious 
obligations imposed on every Muslim by his faith and express the 
overwhelming national sentin ent of India with regard to the preser- 
vation of the Khilafat and the inviolability of the Sanctuaries of 
Islam. The Delegation beg to offer in the name of their coreligion- 
ists, at this grave crisis in the history of Islam and of the Khilafat, 
their whole-hearted allegiance to your Majesty as the successor of 
their prophet and the Commander of the Faithful. Although deeply 
ashamed that the Mussulmans permitted the Khilafat, however 
unwillingly it be, to be reduced to its present distressing condition, 
we nevertheless venture, with all the profund esteem that we enter- 
tain for your Majesty and the great veneration inseparable from your 
higli office, to submit that today the eyes of Mussulmans throughout 
the world are turned towards Stamboul and they confidently trust 
that in all conceivable circumstances and at all costs your Ma^.iesty 
will uphold the dignity of Islam and will remain steadfast in the 
defence of the Khilafat and of the sanctity of the JaziTat ul-Arab in 
its entirety. 

The Three Fold Claim. 

**We are charged to claim for the Khilafat the complete restora- 
tion of the territorial quo anU hclluyu without prejudice to such 
political changes as guaranteed to non-Turkish nationalities, if they 
so desired, autonomous Government within the Ottoman tmpire 
consistently with the dignity of a Sovereign State, and wo are to 
explain that this was the irreduceable minimum of temporal power 
inaltenable from the sacred institution of Khilafat that could be 
considered adequate for the defence of our faith. We were also 
charged to declare that the Khalif alone could be the servant of 
three sacred Harems of Mecca, Medina and Jerusalem and the 
^’arden of the holy shriqes and, further that no Mussulman would, or 
could, tolerate any form of non-Muslim control whether in the sha]^ 
mandate or otherwise over Syria, Palestine or Mesopotamm 
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included u they arc in the sacred soil oi the Jazir4h-u]>Arab that 
had been entrusted on his death bod by our Holy Prophet to our Kole 
can. Wo liave tried to explain our threo-iold claim to the Allies to 
the l>est of our limited powers and, in spite of the appalling igiifl< 
ranee and tragic indifference, oven of some of those who are making 
themselves responsible for a new settlement of the world’s affairs, 
we have made it sufficiently clear that the reduction of the Muslim 
claim by a hair’s breadth will not only be a violation of the deepest 
religious feelings of the Muslims but will also ba a flagrant violation of 
the solemn )>ledge given by responsible statesmen, represesiting the 
Allied and associated Powers and given at a time wheti they were 
desirous of enlisting the sn(i|)ort of the Muslim people and soldiery. 
Further wo have not hesitated to warn tlie llritish (loveriiinent that 
if these pledges wore not redcomed and effect was liot given to the 
declaration that brought al>ont the Armistice, it would bo futile to 
expect peace in India and that an affront put upon the entire Indian 
nation will bj incomiutiblo with an exiioctation of blind loyalty. 
Having done everything that was demanded of us by our duty as 
Mussulmans, as loyal subjects of the King Emperor, and as men 
deeply anxious to secure a just and lasting peace, and charged with 
a mission of reconciliation and concord, we row await the .response 
of the Allied Powers to our appeals and warning. 

“But of far greater importance to the Muslim world will be your 
Maiccty’s response to the demands of the Allies and before that 
response is made wo deem it our humble duty to brirg to your 
Mtoesty’s notice that Islam to-day stands folidly by your side as it 
has never stood since the last of the Khulafai ^shideed passed 
away. Every Muslim is now determined without flinching and with- 
out fear, to do all that Allah demands from him even to the extent 
of offering his life as the price of his faith. May the great Go^l 
grant to your Majesty and to your noble and brave, but distracted 
and divided, nation the strength and resolution to do your duty not 
only by Turkey but by Islam, and may the unity of Turkey soon 
become a true reflex of the unity of Islam. 

“The Indian Khilafat Delegation finally beg leave to recall what 
our glorious Prophet said in the cave of Thaur to your 
first predecessor Abu Bakr, when they were only two and their 
enemies were many “Fear not ; verily Allah is with us.’’ God 

grant we^shall yot succeed if only we retain our faith in Allah’s 
emiiipotenoe and serve none but Plim. 

MnaasniADAMt Mvan Hossaix; .Sran ffuLAiMAX Nadwri ; 

Feaders ef t!e Ihilian I)clegntii>n Aeopt Kasim. 
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DEPUTATION IN ENGLAND 
The Coneopondence 

On Maroh 26th| 1920 the following letter was addressed by 
the Kbilafat Dologatioii to the Premier. 

“1 am direeted by the Indian Kbilafat Delegation to request 
you u> be good enough to arrange that the Delegation may be 
received by the Supreme Council now engaged in drawing up a 
scheme for settlement with Turkey before its work is over, so that 
the Delegation may explain the Muslim point of view with regard 
to the settlement stating the obligations imposed on Mussaimans by 
their faith and giving expression to the overwhelming sentiment 
of Indian Mussaimans and the ardent sympathies of their 
compatriots of other faiths who are at one with them in this 
matter*’. 

To the above, the Private Secretary of the Premier gave the 
following reply 

“I am directed by Mr. Lloyd George to acknowledge your 
letter of March 26th containing the request that the Indian 
Kbilafat Delegation may bo given an opportunity to express it« 
views before tho Supreme council of the Peace Coniorence and in 
reply to state that at tho request of the British Government the 
Supreme Council has already heard the official delegation of India. 
As it has been made a rule of the Peace Conference not to hear 
anyone except the accredited Governments of territories with whose 
future they are dealing, the Supreme Council regrets it is unable to 
accede to your wishes.” 

On 20th April the Delegation sent from Paris by wire to the 
President of the Supreme Council, the English, French, Italian 
Premiers and the Japanese Ambassador at San Remo, where the 
Allied Supreme Council was then sitting, a statement of the Indian 
and Muslim case and reiterated the request for a bearing. 

li] answer, the British Secretary wired from San Remo to 
Paris that tho decision cannot be reconsidered and also sent the 
following letter to London. 

**I am directed by Mr. Lloyd George to acknowledge receipt of 
your letter of April 9th, asking that the Indian Kbilafat Delegation 
•nay bo given an opportunity of expressing their views before the 
Supreme Council of the Peace Conferenco. 

“In reply I am directed to confirm my telegram of even dat^ 
stating the Supreme Council have conaidored your letter and 
are unable to reconsider the decision conveyed in my letter of 
April 27. 

“With refetenee to the last paragraph of yoar letter I am 
<i>ncted to state that as the main 'questions relating to the treaty 
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of pMoe witli Turkey b»T« now been dmM, the Ifinieter 
doii not ^nk any neefnl ynrpoee wonid be leMKl by alNdi 
heering of yooi DetegetiMi’e view*.*’ 

A long telegnm wm then eent to tbe. 8ni»ieae Connefl, the 
Fieeklent, tlie Premien d EnaJand, Fhuiee and Italy and tbe 
Japaneee Ambaaeador at San Beno on tbe -Sttb April oror tiw 
■^(nature of Meem Mohamed All, Syed Houain, and Byed Snlaiaan 
Nadri 

The meiiage in concloiton rtatee !— 

“I am to inrite yonr attention onee more to tbe giarity of the 
ritnation in India md tbe Eaet generally and tbe Delegation woold 
bog yon both, in the intereete d juetiee and tranquility in tike Indian 
Empire, to give their request your moet earneet eonaidnation. They 
hope th^ may any without offenee that apparently the gravity of 
the aitnarion ia not ao fully appreciated on this side as m aoe^t 
of their more intimate knowledge of India they themselves sppreeiate. 

"They, however, hope you will pardon this appmnt inpoT* 
tnnity beeause it arises out of nothing beyond their aniiety to 
reeoneile their loyalty to Islam and to the Indian Nation with tbm 
loyalty to His Majesty the Emperor of India and their ardent desire 
for rile restoration of peace in India. 

“If, as the Delegation fear, tbe Supreme Council is not likely 
to arrive at a decision with regard to this request at a very early 
date, I am to say they would greariy value another opportunity of 
placing their views before you.” 


Then on April 29th the Prime Minister made a long statement 
ia the House of Cemmons on the decisions arrived at by the Supreme 
Council at San Bemo. With regard to Turkey, he agreed with 
M. Millerand that it wu not desirable to outline proposals until they 
bad been submitted to the Porte. But there eras really nothing to 
reveal. There bad been no departure from the principle laid down. He 
eonflrmed that tbe mandate for Syria had been given to Friinee, and 
that mandates for Mesopotamia, including Mosul and Palestine, had 
been given to Britain, and with regard to Palestine, provirion was 
mpde for full recognition ri Mr. Balfour's declaration with respeet to 
tlw. ^ewft An agreement had been reached with France with regsra 
to oil dfirtribarioD in Mnenl. The Armenian problem wae overwbsl- 
liiksdt, arid t^ Premier, owing to the fact tiiat fhere wm 

Ito JMliiilM P^Moo hi the vast arcae the ADiaa would have Hked 

tu'aiiMriu fa Aiii i i i rf a. . 
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Jlie MtewiM Med^ 

mt Miis&libopw India, was pubhaked on Mb^ I5A 1920:— 
“To daj the deoidoiu of the Sopreme CoaneQ of the Allies in 
respect of peace settlement with Turkey hare been known to 
the worid. They have been reached after the most careful and 
anxious eonsideration of representations from the Muslims of all 
countries and you have my assurance that before coming to its 
present decisions the Supreme Council has had all possible i^ard 
to those representationB which have proceeded from the Muham- 
madan subjects of His Majesty in India. My Government are 
Issuing along with a summaiy of the Peace Terms a statement which 
exi^ns the principal decisions and the reasons for them. These 
dsmnons are in full accorduioe with tiie high principles which have 
been applied in the peace settlements with all other Powers lately 
at war with Britain and her Allies. Nevertheless they include 
terms which I fear must be painful to all Muslims. The long 
delays which have protnusted your anxiety for over a year, although 
they have been unavoidable, have filled me with regret for your 
Bakes j and now in your hour of trial ! desire to send you a massage 
of encouragement and sympathy which I trust will uphold you. 
in the day of the Empire’s need you made a splendid response to 
the call of your King and Country, and by so doing yon contri- 
toted much to the triumph of those ideals of justice and humanity 
for which the Allies fought. The Empire of which you form a part 
is now firmly established on these ideals; and a great future of poli* 
tieal progress and materiid prosperity is within the_ grasp of the 
MusUms of India who have ever enjoyed under British Rule tho 
fullest religious freedom. Before the late disastrous war^ Grrot 
Britain had alwi^ maintaioed the closest ties of friendriiip with 
Turkey, and I am confident that with the conclusion of this now 
Treaty that freindehip will quickly take life again and a Turkey 
regenerate, full of hope and strength, will stand forth, in the future 
as in the past, a pillar of the Islamic faith. This thought will, I 
hnist^ atrengthen you to accept tiie Peace Terms with rengmtion, 
courage, and fortitude and to keep your loyally towards the Crown 
bright and untarnished as it has been for so many generations. 

T mAiA Peace Tem»-Govt of Indie Coammique. 

1. Hm following an the i^indpal conditions of the Peace Terms 
commnnieatod by the Allies to Turkey:— 

1. ThetamtienflCTMlKy will beas abc^ demut ^ 
mg, Kviaad by a Beaiiilaiy Coanlisloa 

tothtadellmllntomfwAiy wm OsaalaBfttMgs •*««« i 

ttaiBB SIS* aU tbs psoiaadnandy 
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2. The rights and title of the Turkish Govewsent in Constantinople will 
not he affected, bat the* right to mocuiythis proTisida isreserredin 
tlie cveiit of the failnre of Turkey faithhlly to fulfil the freaty . 

21. A Commission of the Straits will have authority over all waters between 
tlie HdMliterranean month of the Dardanelles ami the Black St^a mouth 
of the* BoKphorns, and of the waters within tlirtn^ miles of each of 
tlivse moiitlis, also on the shores to such extent as may be necc^ssary. 
The iliity of the Commission will l)e to ensure f.cedom of navigation 
in ilu*st* waters in |»eaoe and war. 

4. A scheme of local silf-Qovernment will bo draftinl for Kurdistan, 

iiiclttiliiig provision for the protection of Assyro-Chakioan and other 
miuoritivs. The liC'ague of Katious will decide later whether Kurdistan 
should h,^ grantotl iiulepemleucc of Turkey, if it l)c provctl tiint separa- 
tion is desir'd hy the mojority' of the Kurdish |)COple. 

ri. Certain portions of Smyrna are formed into a seimrate unit to be 
ruliuiuistori'd liy (]tiv<'oe, the suxeraiiity of Turkey lieing continued ior 
a [XM'ioil of years till tlie autonomous state of Smyrna decides its A n 
«lestiny. 

t;. Witli Mie exception of the Constantinople sector. Eastern Ihrace is 
I*!**!!**! to Gr<'ec<s provision U lng mailc for the local si‘lf.Cloverniueiit: of 
the town of A' t anople. 

7. Certain p»)ition8 o? the Armenian district of Turkey are addiil to the 
existing Armenian Republic, the boundary Ix^tween Turkey and Armenia 
ill certain districts being referred to the arbitration of the President 
of the Viiited States whose decision will be final thereon and on any 
St ipulation regarding Armenian access to the sea. 

5. Syria, Mesopotamia, and Palestine are provisionally recogniaetl as 

iudopiuulent states, subject to administrative mlvice and assistance from 
a mandatory power; until hiich time as they are able to stand alone, 
the niaiulate for Syria has been entrusted to France ami those for 
Mesopotamia and Palestine to Britain ; the niandate for Palestine will 
include provision for giving effect to the declaration of November 8th, 
1817 regarding the establishment of a national home for the Jewish 
tieople. 

The Hisljar. is recognized as a free and imiependent state. The King of 
fledjax umlertakes to assure free and easy access to Mecca and Medina 
to Muslim pilgrims of all countries. 

10. Turkey relimiuishes all rights ami titles over Eg}'pt, the Sudan, and 
Cyprus. 

11. Turkey recognizes the French ProHctorate over Morocco amlTugjs. 

12. Turkey renounces her claims to certain islamls in the Aegean. ^ 

13. Tlie military, naval and air forces at the disposal of Turkey will con- 
sist of the following 

(i) Tlie Sultan’s Bodyguard at Constantinople ; 

(ii) A troop of Gendarmerie for the maintenance of internal oriler and 
security and the protection of minorities ; 

(iii) Special elements for reinforcement of the Gendarmerie and eventual 
control of the frontiers. 

The bodyguard is limited to 700 and the Gendarmerie with ajiedial elements 
to fi0,000« 

All wanhips interred in turkiah porta are declared to be finally surren- 
dered. 

The TUkU le A boete tad 7 eloope. 

27o mSihH/ar Mtliliir fl9i# wrigililce eie to he mointoiiwil. 
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14, Control will be n^ntained over the finanoM nf TiivItav h u 

jilgjKof 1«» intentional oUigatloalK 

16. F%edm of lUTigation tnd trancit it secuwd. The foUowinK i)ort« are 
intonational iwite, provision to be made for free som in mdT- 
Alexantotta, .Basrah, Batoum, Constantinople, Dwleawtcli. Wifa ll«i. 
dar PaAa, Smyrna and Trcbisoml. s^naagwicii, Haifa, Hai. 

In addition to the above, there are numerous pruvisious teipinliitg 

1C, (a) League of Nations, (b) Protection of Minorities, (c) Itcstoration of 

^ alm^oned property rights, (d) Prisoners of War, (c) Uraves of AUiml 
soldiers, (f) Punishment of war criminals, (g) Economic .,ucstions am 
concessions, (li) Labour conventions, ami (i) anthiuitics 
but it is not necessary to detail these in the present statement. 


3. However much they may regret some of these decisions 
Indian Muslims must feel satisfaction in knowing that the settlement 
has been greatly influenced hy their representations. When replying 
Mo the Khilafat deputation on the 29th January last, His K.xcellency 
the Viceroy gave an account of the steps which had been taken by 
the Secretaiy of State and himself from the date of thr armistice 
onwards to represent to His Majesty’s Government the vews of Indian 
Muslims, especially with regard to the holy places in the Hodjas 
and the future of Constantinople, and to secure that their representa- 
tions should receive a full hearing from the Supreme Council of the 
Allies. After that date the representatives of the All-India Khilafat 
Conference were given every facility and assistance by the Govern- 
ment of India to lay their case before the Prime Minister and the 
strength of Indian Muslim feeling in the matter has been impressed 
upon His Msgesty’s Government in frequent communications matin 
to the Secretary of State.. The Prime Minister replying to the 
Khilafat Deputation assured the Muhammadans of India that (heir 
case had been presented with great force and had been examinetl 
with conscientious care not merely by the delegates of the British 
Empire, but also by the Supreme Council of the Allies. And in fact 
the representations made by Indian Muhammadans did materially 
influence the final decision. It is well known that there was a gnat 
and itrong body of public opinion 1x>th in England and America 
which favoured the removal of the Turkish capital from Constanti- 
nople to Asia Minor, and that such counsels did not prevail is in no 
Bmall measitte due to the knowledge how keenly Indian Moslem opinion 
Was opposed to the step. Indan Moslems have therefore the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that largely out of deference to ther feelings and the 
npreaentations of the Government of India, Constantinople was saved 
for the Turkish Empire as its capital. 

3. The Governor General in Council would next like to advert 
to the allegation which is sometimes made that British^ policy has 
aver been in the past unfriendly to Turkey. For this statement 
tkare il no foundation. It is unnecessary to refer to the aneient 
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frienddiip between the two eoontriea, the entiy of Britain 

on th 9 ride of fnrkey in the Crimean war and by all her enbeeqtient 
efforts to preserve integrity of the Ottoman Empire. I^he forbearance 
which Britain displayed and the provocation which Tor^y imder 
the domination of German influences and the leadership the Ckmi* 
mittee of Union and Progress gave, before war was declared, were 
fully explained in the communique issued by the Government of 
India in October 1914. It was Turkey which broke the traditional 
friendship with Great Britain. In his reply to the Khilafat Deputa- 
tion the Prime Minister made it absolutely clear that Britain had no 
understanding of any sort or kind with Bussia to the detriment of 
Turkey when the war began. In fact Britain sought to deter Turkey 
from entering the war by giving her the most complete assurances 
that if she maintained neuti^ity, Britain, would see that at the 
conclusion of peace no conditions would be laid down which would 
impair her independence and integrity, and that economic conditions 
of a character favourable to Turkey would be obtained. In spite of 
idl these assurances Turkey took the fatal step of entering t^ war 
on the side of Germany, and against her ancient Ally. 

4. It is most impwtant that there should be no misunderstan- 
ding as to tile attitude of Government towards the question of the 
Khilafat. The Government of India repeat again that the question 
of the Khilafat is one for Muhammadans, and Muhammadans only, 
to decide, uid that with their free choice in this matter. Govern- 
ment have no derir* to interfere. But they cannot acquiesce in the 
statement which is now made that the Khilafat of the Ottoman 
Sultan has remained unchanged in its tempml attributes for thirteen 
centuries or that it implies any temporal allegianee on tiie part of 
Indian Muslims. These are propositions which are contrary to 
history. The temporal power associated wjth the Khilahit has under- 
gone the most virient fluctuations daring the last thirteen centuries. 
It has covered the whole of the dominions embraced in the Saracenic 
Eotpire when that was in the fullness of its glory. On the other 
hand it was reduced to nothing for over two centuries whmi the 
KhoU.fa was the mere apiritoal Head of Islam under the Mameluk 
dynasty of Egypt. With the transference of the Khila&t to the 
Ottoman dynasty, the temporal power of the Khriifa has waxed and 
waned with the extratoftiie Ottoman Empire, Imt the essence of 
the-SPbEafat remained unaltered and cannot now be affected tor any 
Hesent change in the boundaries of that Eminre. Nor, also, so far 
ae Indian MusBrna are eancinied, is timie any historical basis fmr the 
clatoi that the Khflaht fwiWis any te^nwJ alleginnee on their part to 
theSultBii «f toeciy of ^vidad aBnianoe would be 

mmAj* ni tiw on wUob lU Ootenmieiita teat 
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6. It ia alao a Mltako to luppose that the war waa a niigioua 
one or that the tenna of peace have been influenced in any way by 
reHgipua oonaiderationa. The Mualima of India recognized this fint 
piopoiition very dearly five years aga The war waa one between 
Chriatian powers, and the ailianoe of Turkey with a Christian power 
places this beyond doubt. As to the second, the peace eonferanee 
has applied the same principles to all autocratic empires, Muslim and 
Christian alike. The Empire of Austria-Hungary has lost over two- 
thirds of its dominions ai^ three-fourths of its population. Heavy 
as Turkey’s losses are, they fall far short of these. And dthough it 
is true that Turkish sovereignty has been confined to areas within 
which Turks predominate, Indian Muhammadans must remember 
that the independence of their Arab co-religionists remains intact 
throughout a very large proportion of the remainder of the formei 
Ottoman Empire and that the only areas which have been removed 
entirely from Muslim control are the comparatively small areas of 
Armenia, Thrace and Smyrna, in each of which according to pre-war 
statistics the population was predominantly non-Muslim. 

6. Again it has been said that the settlement is a breach of the 
promise or offer made by the Prime Minister in his speech of Janu- 
ary 1918 when-he said : “Nor are we fighting to destroy Austria- 
Hungary or to deprive Turkey of its capital or of the rich and 
renowned lands of Asia Minor and Thrace which are predominantly 
Turkish in race.” This passage must ^ however^ be read with its 
context, for Mr. Lloyd Oeorge continued, “While »’e do not 
challenge the maintenance of the Turkish hhnpire in the homo-lands 
of the Turkish race with its capital at Constantinople — the passage 
between the Mediterranean and the Black Sea being international- 
ized and neutralized — Arabia, Armenia, Mesopotamia Syria and 
Palestine are, in our judgment, entitled to a recognition of their 
separate national conditions.” 

The peace terms now published fulfil this offer ^or promise, for 
her homo-lands which arc predominantly Turkish in race have been 
left to Turkey and those iwtions of Thrace and Smyrna which Imve 
been soparted have been treated in accordance with the principle 
of nationality. This is a principle which has been f<^ow^ in all 
the other Troatios of peace. The Supreme Council decided that 
the Turks had forfeited their title to rule over the majontioo of 
otW races and that these minorities should bo joinw to their own 
national states. Both in Thrace and in Smyrna the MiMlim 
tion bdbre tiie war was in a* minority. In 1914 ^ 19W tho^^kish 
Qoveramant carried out a systematic deportation of the nonMusiim 
population from these aroM and the statistics of 
«w»loiahanmdeawaeonto»tnwin* ^ 
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In Thrace the sector of Constantinople who^ Turks predominate 
has been conserved to Turkey. The rest of Thraee was predomi- 
nantly Greek in 1912 and has therefore Ijeen united with Greece. 
There is no doubt that Adrianople is predominantly Turkish,* but 
it is only an island of Turks separated from the Constantiuoplo 
sector by a region predominantly Greek. It is impossible to separate 
an island such as this from the territories by which they are sur- 
rounded, and therefore in accordance with the universal practice 
of the Peace Council in the rest of Europe, it has been treated as 
part of Thrace subject to an arrangement which ensures a system 
of local self-government and gunrantees proper representation to 
the Turkish majority in Adrianople. Similarly in Smyrna the 
majority of the people are definitely Greek and Armenian but the 
area transferred has l^en cut down to the minimum suitable for 
separate administration. The suzerainty remains with Turkey and the 
districts concerned will eventually decide their own destiny by vote. 
The port of Smyrna will bo free, Turkey will have freedom of transit 
and there will be a separate department for the Turkish minority, 

7. It is unnecessary to refer at length to the reasons which 
have led the Allies to insist upon the internationalization and 
neutralization of the Straits luitween the Mediterranean and the black 
Sea. Its opening to Germany and its closure against the British in 
1914 had disastrous effects in prolonging the great war with all its 
bloodshed and misery. This great waterway of the world must 
remain in future open to the free commerce of all nations. 

8. The maintenance of some control over the finances of Turkey 
to safeguard international obligations is no new proitosal as for years 
such control has been exorcised for the administration of the 
Ottoman debt. This necessity has become all the greater now that 
the debt has increased from 160 millions to nearly five hundred 
millions, while Turkish territory has decreased. The new .states 
formed out of Turkey have a consultative voice in the Fjnaneial 
Commission and for termination of the Commission when her 
ublig.atioH haw. bc" ' i-'Vhargcd. 

9. The provisions regarding the army and navy of Turkey 
re'iuire little comment. The reduction of the Turkish army is in 
accordance with the arrangements which have been made for the 
general disarmament of the other powers 'ately at war with the 
Allies. Turkey had no effective navy before the war and this 
condition is maintained. 

10. Of more interest to Muslims in* India are those provisions 
which oonemm the poitjons (A the former Turkish Empire where 
their Arab co-religioniits pmpo^rate. The absolute independmice 
of Arabia is reoogniied. For fenerations the Arabs have suffered 
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Irom kbe mitrale of Turks and it is unreasonable to ask that the 
Arab popuhttaons wbiob have claimed independence of Turkey and 
have fought side by side with the Allies to secure their independence 
should be replaced by the Allies under Turkish rule. As the Prime 
Minister pointed out to tbc Khilafat Deputation, it would bo 
unjust to deprive the Artibs of their independence merely because 
they are Muhammadans and co-religionists of the Turks. “We arc 
applying" he said “exactly the same principles in Christian places, 
and to impose the dominion of the Sultan upon Arabia, which has no 
desire for it, is to impose upon Arabs something which wo certainly 
would not dream of imimsing upon Christian commni\ilic8." 

11. Similar considerations apply to Kurdistan oi which the 
right to local autonomy is provisionally rccogni/ed, and to those 
areas in Asia, over which mandates have Itoon intrusted by the 
Peace Conference to Britan and France, that is to say, Palestine, 
Mesopotamia and Syria. It cannot be too clearly understood that 
in all these three cases the mandates have been granted for a 
specific pur|M)se and for a temporary period. 'I'hc immediate appli- 
cation to these areas of the principle of nationality would spell 
chaos and anai'cby ; and the work of the mandatory {towers is to 
assist the local inhabitants with administrative advice and help, 
until such time as they are fit to take over with success the 
business of administration without outside assistance. Islam will 
not be weakened by these arraugments and the two great Powers, 
to whom these mandates have been confided, include within the 


limits trf their empires a very large proportion of the total Muslim 
population cd the world — a guarantee that the interests and rights 
of the Muslims of those areas will be fully rcsimcted. 

12. Ill the countries of Arabia, Irak aud Palestine are situated 
the holy places of Islam with which all Muslims are {irofoundly 
concerned. When the war began the Allies gave a solemn pledge 
that the holy places would remain inviolate. This pledge has been 
observed in the spirit and in the letter during the actual occupation 
by His Majesty’s forces of the territories in which some of the holy 
places are situated and steps have been taken to ensure their strict 
•anctity. The city of Jerusalem was not attacked as has bewi 
stated, but surrendered without violence offered or attempted, 
after it had been isolated in the course of operations ^a^inst 
enemies armed in the field. The fullest measures were straightway 
taken to preserve the sanctity of the holy places within it, and the 
city which is in itself as sacred to Christiane as to Muslims was 
antewd by the victorious British General on foot. The Muslim 
shrines continue as befiffe in tiie hands of their own Mushm ciwto- 
dians. In Mesopotamia the holy places of Kerbala and Naisf were 
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never sttaoked sod no note of vsr were committed there by our 
troops. The serupuloas forbesrsnoe of His Idejesty’s soldiers was grate* 
folly acknowledged by the inhabitants themselves. The unopposed 
oeeupation of Baghdad as of Jerusalem involved no attack on the 
Holy Places, but was an inevitable incident in the field operations 
of the war. The shrines in these three sacred places of Mesopo- 
tamia are now in the custody of a distinguished Muslim whose 
charge of them is an ample assurance that their sanctity will 
continue to be fully respected. The British forces have conducted 
no operations whatever in the Hedjaz and any reports that Mecca 
or Medina has been entered by British troops are utterly without 
foundation. These places are entirely under Arab control. 

13. There, remains the ease of certain Armenian districts 
whose incorporation in the adjoining Armenian Bepublic is a direct 
consequence of Turkish misrule and of the application to this area 
of the principle of nationality. The cruelties perpetrated on the 
Armenians in the shape of massacre and deportation admit of no 
doUbb The story has been proved by independent and reliable 
witnesses and it is established beyond dispute that during the 
year 1915 at least 6000,000 Armenians were destroyed. The facts 
were indeed admitted by the Turkish emissaries in Paris who 
represented the Turkish Government and their sole excuse was 
that the Committee of Union and Progress who were in power at the 
time were responsible for the massacres. 

14. In these explanations of the Turkish Peace terms, the 
Governor-General in Council does not speak for His Mi^esty’s 
Government. He has utilized such information as has come into 
his possession, and has attempted to explain the terms with special 
refocpnee to their bearing on Indian Muslim sentiments. He has 
stated ail the facts, nothing being mitigated and nothing overstated. 
He recognises that in spite of all Explanations the terms of the peace 
settlement with Turkey are such as must cause pain to the Mnham- 
midans of India. Indian Muslims must brace themselves to bear 
with patience and resignation the misfortunes of their Turkish 
co-religionists. The situation is one which calls for clear vision 
and a resolve to build a better future on the wi'eok of the past. 
Above all, the world needs peace and goodwill. It is a matter of 
supreme necessity for ail men to work towards this end a^d 
thme who at this critical time arouse religious passions* are enemies 
not only of India but of mankind. 


H. MoPHEBSON, 

; ^ Staretarf to the Gomwnml of Indio 



The Non-G)-operation Agitation. 


The puUieation of the peace terms proposed to be thrust 
upoD Turkey sent i cry of dismay and indignation through- 
out the country. Moslem feeling was that it outraged 
every single canon of justice and fairplay ; it cynically dis- 
regarded solemn pledges of British and Allied statesmen and 
contemptuously cast aside the feelings of the Islamic world. In effhot 
the terms proposed were a triumph for those anti-turk crusaders in 
England who wanted the Turks to bo turned bag and ha gga gA out 
of Europe. Only Constantinople and the few miles of the peninsula 
up to the Chalalja lines remained, the rest went to the Greeks and 
Bulgarians. The terms, with an atrocious naivity, assured that the 
Asiatic possessions of Turkey were left intact with the trifling 
difference that they excluded Syria, Palestine, Arabia, Mesopotamia, 
Armenia, and Kurdistan ! A number of Turkish ports were inter- 
nationalised ; Smyrna was kept under Turkey but must have a Greek 
administration ! And all this in return for the unbounded and loyal 
help which the Indian Muslims rendered in the war ! 

The ferment into which the country was thrown by the publi- 
cation of the malicious and humiliating peace terms is beyond 
description. It might have been a deluge of riot and anarchy let loose, 
had not Mahatma Gandhi at once come forward and offered 
’‘Satyagraha”, renamed *' non-co-operation,” as the only remedy. 
Under the Central Khilafat committee a huge public meeting was 
held at Bombay on 28 th May, Mian Mohd. Chottani pnsiding, at 
which Non-co-operation was passed as the only practical line of 
action. In pursuance of its doctrines Hakim Ajmal Khan of Delhi, 
M. M- Chottani of Bombay, S. Yakub Hossain of Madras, Moulana 
Fakhir of Allahabad and many other notable Muslims renounced 
and returned their titles under the Government and alyured ^all co- 
operation with the Gtovernment. Numerous other public meetings of 
protest wore held throughout the lengthy and breadth of India, 
urging npon the Government to use its influence on the 
Government so as to revise the peace terms in a manner compatible 


to Muslim feelings of religion and honour. 

MeanwhOe a tremendous agitation was going on in Ae country on 
the scandalously unjust and anti- Indian rep<^ of ^ Huntor Coma^ 
ttee on the monstrous wrongs inflicted on Puiyab in 1919 W 
adminutralion ol Sir IL O’Dwyer. The lead was ^ing toton ^ 
Mahatma Gandhi at the famous meeting at Benares ol the AU-Indto 
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CoDgresa Committee on 30th May 1920, and a step towards non-co- 
operation with the Gororumeut was being taken. The Khilaiat 
Committee now definitely closed its ranks with the Hindus and 
placed M. Gandhi and his Non-co-operation programme in their 
forefront. 

A historic meeting of Hindus and Moslems was' held at Allahabad 
under the auspices of the Khelafat Committee on the 1st and 2nd of 
June in eoiinection with the question of considering the serious 
situation created by the allied peace terms offered to Turkey. It was 
in 1908 that the first joint Hindu-Moslem meeting was held at 
Allahabad without, however, much fruitful result. But on 1st 
June 1920 the great historic meeting, which will live in the memory 
of coming generations for having inaugurated a movement, the 
progress of which we are still witnessing, created a new Hindu- 
Moslem support on all matters of national out-look ; a decision was 
taken whirh has since developed a new spirit of sacrifice and comrade 
ship, and indeed a new religion, which will cease to distinguish 
Hindu and Moslem in all matters of civic life. 

in spite of short notice large numbers beyond expectation 
attended, hundreds of delegates coming uninvited from distant 
places in Madras and Bengal, at Mr. Yaqoob Ahamed’s place. 
Several Hindu leaders attended, most of them putting up at 
Pandit Motilal Nehru’s, where an informal meeting for discussion 
was held on the first day. Among the distinguished visitors who 
attended the joint conference were* Mahatma Gandhi, Maulana 
Shaukat Ali, M. M. Cbotani, President Central Khalifat Committee, 
Maulana Al)dul Khan, Pandit Motilal Nehru, Lala Lajpat Bai, Tej 
Bahadur Saprn, Bepin Chander Pal, Maulana Hazrat Mohani, Pundit 
Malaviya, Dr. Ansari, M. Satyamnrti, Haji Abdullah Haroon, Messrs. 
Rajgopalacharya, Jawherilal Nehru, Chintamoni, Maulvi Tajmahomed 
Zahoor Ahmed, Jairamdass, Jamnadoss, Dwarkalal, Kidwai, Jeswal 
Mohamed Hossain, Kamaluddiu Ahmed, Jofari, Maulana Wilayat 
' Hosain, and others. 

An informal meeting was first held at Mr. Zahoor Ahmed’s 
bouse on June 1st in the morning under Mr. Cbotani’s presidentship 
where views were freely and frankly exchanged and religious and 
political issues fully considered. The main Conference was held at 
9 o’clock on the night at the Bailway Theatre, Allahabad. Admis- 
sion was by cards. Proceedings began with recitation from the Holy 
Quran by a Maulvi, after which Maulana Azad, Subhani and Blahamed 
All represented the relip’ooe Muslims side according to Quranic 
interpretation. They ezi^ned the exact theological issue. In view 
of the fact that the Aasg^ 0a Idem was political, the remedy was 
also to be political BTidiii who deeply sympathised were appealed 
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to »nd wPIWjft non-co-operation. Hindu leaders, Pandit 

^laTiya, Pandit Motalal, Sapm, Satyamurti, Bopin Chandra Pal, 
Bajagopalaobarya,^ Lajapat Rai and others who spoke, expressed 
deep sympathy with the Muslim claim. Some however differed as 
to^ the remedy suggested. Some welcomed non-co-operation in 
principlOi but not at this moment. Some simply expressed doubt as 
to its success. Mrs. Besant strongly opposed but deeply sympathised 
with Muslims and said her press and the Theosophical Society 
would render every help they could to Muslims. The general feeling 
was strongly in favour of non-co-operation which was ultimately 
adopted in a solemn manner the next day. 

On June 2nd the Conference met in the morning at eight, 
dispersing at one o’clock, when Moslems from various provinces ex- 
plained how far Moslems were prepared to take up non-co-operation. 

The same night, again a meeting v^as held at Mr. Zahoor 
Ahmed’s place when only members took part in the disctission and 
voted, but delegates and visitors attended. Mahatma Gandhi in a 
solemn apeech said he knew full well that Muslims realized that 
non-co-operation was the only remedy now left to India. He whole- 
heartedly sympathised with them and was prepared to co-operate 
with them to get the peace terms revised. He was of opinion that 
the present was a warfare between false Christianity and Islam. 
Oil the one side was the strength of arms and on the other side, 
moral fc^ce. Of course, the movement of non-co-operation if pursued 
would be graduated in four stages and previously to working out the 
first of them. His Excellency the Viceroy should be approached and 
given notice of one month to see that the Turkish peace terms were 
revised in conformity with Muslim’s demands, and in case it was 
not done, to resign and loin the movement of non-co-operation. 
After a month the first stage would be put into operation. He 
suggested that a committee consisting of members prepared to remain 
with him with full powers be appointed to work out the scheme 
whose decision would be binding on all people. He disapproved of 
boycott as impracticable and suggested that Swadeshi should bo 
adopted instead. 

After Mr. Gandhi concluded his speech urging upon the people 
to avoid violence in any shape or form, Maulana Shaukat AH 
said that Muslims all over India were fully prepared to car^ on 

non-co-operation under the guidance of Mahatma Gandhi and efforts 
would bo made by Hindu and Moslem leaders to avoid violei^e. 
God taught them patience and tolerance and they would suffer, but 
make the movement successful. Mr. Yakub Hasan also urged that 
the movement should be undertaken at once under the direction oi 
Mahatma Gandhi. 
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The fonoviog molatiooi were peaaed ;**- 

Retoiuiioiift. 

This meetii^ Teaffinni the movement of non-oo*operRtlon in aeeoideiice 
with the 4 sta^^ ahready approved by the Central KbilaM Committee and 
appoints a snb^mmittee consisting of the following gentlemen with powers 
to add to their number to give practical effect to the movement without forther 
delay. Mahatma Gandhi, Manlana Abnlkalam Asad, hAanlvi Mobnmadali, Mr. 
Aha«ed Haji Siddick Ehatra, Manlana Shankatali, Dr. Kitchlew and Manlana 
Mcdiani. 

This meeting of the All India Central Ehilafat committee records its 
emphatic protest against the Turkish peace terms, and its unequivocal refusal 
to accept them as they are in direct contravention to the laws of Shariat and 
in flagrant ^violation’ of the pledges made by the responsible minister and 
oflloers of the British Crown. It further declares that any terms which do 
i'.ot completely satisfy the requirements of the sacred Islamic laws and the 
irreducible minimum repeatedly stated by the Central Ehilafat Committee 
would not satisfy the Muslims of India. The meeting therefore urges that 
inlihc interest of the peace and contentment of the people of India the peace 
terms diould be revised in conformity with those pledges and Islamic demands. 

This meeting begs leave to invite the attention of His Ezalted*Highne88 
the Nisam of Hyderabad to a farman recently issued by His Exalted Highness 
prohibiting Ehilafat meetings to be held within the Dominions of Hyderabad 
State, and places before His Exalted Highness the opinion of the Ulamas 
that this prohibition is opposed to the laws of Shariat and therefore deserves 
reconsideration. 

This meeting resolves that the Swadeshi movement should be nndertahen in 
right earnest and a snb-committe consisting of the following gentlemen be 
appoinh^ to work ont a scheme for carring out the movement Mr. Ohotani. 
Mabatama Gandhi, Manlana Hasrat. Dr. Eitchlpw Monlvi Zafaralikhan. 
Aghasafdar Saiyed abdurranf , Mohamed Tnsnf Sharif, Mr. Tajnddin, Mnsihnlmulk 
Ajmalkhan, Dr. Ansari, Lala Shankarlal, Manlana Shassolemam, Manlana 
Shankatali. Messrs. Umar Sobani, Ahmed Hajisiddik Ehatri, Abdalwadood, 
Zahoorammed, Dr. Noor Mohamed Sheikeh Abduldmajid. Maulana Abulkalam 
Maulir Akmin Khan Asad Maulvi Munirassaman, Mr. Takahhasan. 

This meeting plaoes on record its deep sense of obligation to Lala Amerchand 
of Peshawar who has carefully submitted to internment and persecution as a 
penalty for his large-hearted sympathy with the Ehilafat movement 
and congratulates him upon his heroic sclfsacrifice and assures him of every 
support. 

That this mcetting wishes to record its grateful apprec ation of the true Islamic 
fortitude and courage displayed by Manlana Fakhir and Hamid Abammad under 
most provocating and oppi^ve circumstances and preferring to go to jail 
ratlief than subniii to orders on Government to retain from carrying out 
Khililat propaganda. 

This meeting resolves that a Ehilafat volunteer oor|is be organised and its 
Irandies be established all over India so that they may oolleet subscriptions 
tatlmShnafat fund on JunatBlwids, and afterwards and alse prepare the 
Indian public for the; adii«co^|^tion movement. 

The meeting revives that all Muslims and supporters of Xhilafht should 
use a bui'ge on whidi He g words should be engraved. ''We are helpers 

cfGod.^ . 
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The ICluhihit MessAge to die \^ceK^« 

In punoanM of tho dooUion nnivod at tka apaoial inaatiiig of 
tha Cantial Khilafat Committa tka following lattar aignad 1^ alwat 
90 Moaaalmans from varioua parts of India including Masara Yakoob 
HasaaOi Maakarul Haq, Maulana Abdul Bari, Maulana Haaarat 
Mohani, Dr. Kitohlaw, M. Mohammad Ghotani and Mr. Shaukat 
Ali, was sent to H. E. tka Vicaroy. 

Your Ezcelleocy,— -We, tka undersigned, claim to raprasant 
the largest body of Sunni Muslim opinion. We bave most carefully 
read the Turkish peace terms and we consider them to be in direct 
violation of the religious sentiments of Mussalmans. They violate the 
obligations imposed upon the Sunnis and wound the susceptibilities 
of all Mussalmans. They are contrary to the pledges of British 
Ministers on the strength of which it has been admitted it was possible 
to draw upon India for Muslim recruits during the war. We hold the 
British Empire which is the greatest Mahomedan power in the world 
cannot treat the Turkish Empire which represents the Khilafat in 
the same manner that it may treat a defeated enemy. Indeed, we 
contend in certain respects that Turkey had been treated worse tiban 
other powers. We respectfully submit that in the treatment of 
Turkey, the British Government are bound to respect the Indian 
Muslim sentiment in so far as it is neither uiQust nor unreasonable. 

In our opinion the position taken up by the Indian Mussalmans 
is simple. They cannot bear the thought of the temporal power 
the Sultan being adversely affected by way of punishment for his 
having joined Germany under circumstances which need^ not be 
examined here, but we have no desire to ask for anything that 
would interfere with the principle of self-determination. We have 
no desire to uphold any misrule such as has been atteibuted to 
Turkey. Our delegates in Euro]^ have asked for an independent 
commission of inquiry to investigate the charge of wanton cru^y 
said to have been practised by Turkish soldiers in Armenia. We 
cannot look with indifference upon tho partition of Turkey and her 
’Empire for the sake of punishing or humiliating her. 

Wo would therefore request Your Excellency and your Govern- 
ment to ask His Majesty’s Ministers to secure a revision of the 
peace terms and tell them that on the failure to do ^ 
Excellency will make common cause with tho people of Indifc We 
make this suggestion as Your Exeelleney has repeatedly declared 
that your Government had consistently and often pressed upon 
the attention of Eis Majesty’s Ministers tho ease of Indian Musal* 
mans in this matter of vital concern to the vast ^wity of them. 
We feel, therefore, we bave a right to ask Tour Excellency to reassure 
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the Haaalmms ti Indie flnt the; still retain your active co-opention 
and powerful advooaoy in the proeeention of their claims even to the 
pcnnt of the resignation of your high office, should his Majesty’s 
Ministers fail tfi seenn a revision of the terms consistently with the 
pledges and sentiments mentioned avove. We venture respeetfully 
to suggest that had India been a dominion enjoying full self-Govem- 
ment, her responeiUe ministers would have as a matter of course re- 
signed as a protest against such serious breach of pledges and flouting 
of religious opinion aS are involved in the peace terms. 

If, unfortunately. Your Excellency will not adopt our humble 
suggestion, we shall be obliged, as from the Ist August next, to 
withdraw co-operation from the Government and to ask our co- 
religionists and Hindu brethern to do likewise. We ask Your 
Excellency not to regard our statement as a threat or in any way 
as a mark of disrespect. We claim to be as loyal subjects of the 
Crown as any in India, but we consider our loyalty to the earthly 
sovereign to be subservient to our loyalty to Islam. The latter 
enjoins upon every Musalman to consider those who wantonly 
injure the estates of the Ehilafat to be the enemies of Islam and to 
resist them with arms, if necessary. We recognise that even if we 
had power we must not resort to arms so long as any other means 
are at our disposal. We feel that the least a Musalman can do in 
these circumstances is not to assist those who are guilty of trying 
to reduce the Khilafat practically to nothingness. It would, there- 
fore, become our painful duty to refuse to co-operate with the 
Government which accepts the peace terms and advises the accep- 
tance thereof by us. 

We shall hope that such serious step as non-co-operation will 
not become necessary, but should it unfortunately happen to be 
otherwise, we assure Your Excellency we shall strive our utmost 
to avoid violence. We fully recognise our resvionsibility. We 
know any eruption of violence must check and injure the peaceful 
demonAtration contemplated by us, and what is more, the sacred 
cause which is dear to us aa life. We shall therefore take up uon- 
oo-operatipn in progressi^ n stages and so as to cause tne least 
neoessary dislocation or emhurassment to the Government and so 
as to enable us to control and dise^lifle the popular feeling. 

Gandhis Letter to the Viceroy. 

Mahatma Gandhi also addressed the following letter to the 

Viceroy. 

Your Excellency, — At one who has epjoyed a certain mearnre 
of Ydor EneQencgF’f o(M^Milmoe and as one who claims to be a devot- 
ed well-wisher of t^w Empire, I owe it to Your Excellency 
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and through Your Excellency, to His Majesty's Ministers to explain 
fly connection with, and my conduct in, the Khilafat question. 

At the very earliest stage of the war, even whilst I was in 
London, organising the Indian volunteer amhulance corps, I began 
to interest myself in the Khilafat question. 1 perceived how deeply 
moved the little Mussalman world in London was when Turkey 
decided to throw in her lot with Germany. On my arrival in India 
in January of 1915 I found th^ same anxiousness and earnestness 
among the Mussalmans with whom I came in contact. Their 
anxiety became intense when information about secret treaties leak- 
ed out. Distrust of British intentions filled their minds and 
despair took possession of them. Even at that moment, 1 advised 
my Mussalman friends not to give way to despair Imt to express 
their fears and their hopes in a disciplined manner. It will be 
admitted that the whole of the Mussalman India has behaved in a 
singularly restrained manner during the past five years and that 
leaders have boon able to keep the turbulent sections of their 
community under complete control. 

The Peace terms and Vour Excellency's defer.ee of them have 
given the Muisilmans of India a shock from which it will be 
difficult for thorn to recover. The terms violate Ministerial pledges 
and utterly disregard the Muss:ilman sentiment. 1 roiisidor that, 
as a staunch Hindu wishing to live on terms of the closest IriencL 
ship with my Mussalman countrymen, I should be an unworthy son 
of India if I did not stand by thorn in f heir hour of trial. In my 
bumble opinJoii, their cause is just. They claim, that Turkey must 
not be puiiishod if their soiitiment is to bo respected. Muslim 
soldiers did not light to iiiHict punishment on their own Khalifa, or 
to deprive him of his territories. The Mussalman attitude has been 
consistent thmugliout those five years. My duty to the Empire to 
which I owe my loyalty requires me to resist the cruel violence that 
had been done to Mussalman seiitimoiit. 

Non-co-operation — the only Remedy. 

So far as I am awaie, the Mussaltnans and Hindus have, as a 
whole, lost faith in British justice and honour. The report of the 
minority of the Hunter Committee, Your Excellency's despatch thero- 
on and Mr. Montagu’s reply, have only aggravated the distrust. In 
these circumstances, the only course open to one like me is either in 
despair to sever all connection with British rule, or if 1 still retained 
the faith in the inherent superiority of British Constitution to 
all others at present in vogue, to adopt such means as will rectify the 
wrong done and thus restore confidence. I have not lost faith in such 
superiority and 1 am not without hope. Somehow or other justice 
will yet be rendered if we show requisite capacity for suSenug* 
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Indeed my oooeeption ol that eonetitation ie that it lelpe only Uioee 
who are leady to help themeelToe. I don’t beUeve it proteota the 
weak. It gitM faee eoope to the etrong to maintain their strength 
and develop it. The weak under it go to the wall. It is then 
heeauee I believe in British eonstitution that I have advised my 
Mosealman friends to withdraw their support from Your Ezeellency’s 
Clovernmant and the Hindus to join them, should peace terms not 
be revised in aoooidanoa with the solemn pledges of the ministers 
and the Muslim sentiment. 

Three courses were open to the Mabomedsns in order to mark 
their emphatic disiq^proval of the utter injustice to which His 
Majesty’s Ministers have become party if they have not actually 
been the prime perpetrators of it. They are (1) to resort to vio* 
lence, (2) to advise emigration on a whole scale (3) not to be party 
to the iojustioe by ceasing to co-operate with the Government. 
Your Ezcdlency mutt be aware that there was a time when the 
boldest though also the most thoughtless among the Mussalmans 
favoured violence and that Hijrat (emigration) has not yet ceased 
to be the battle cry. I venture to claim 1 have succeeded by patient 
reasoning in weaning the party of violence from its ways. 1 confess 
that I did not attempt to suraeed in weaning them from violence 
on moral grounds but purely on utilitarian grounds. The result 
fmr the time being at any rate has however been to stop violence. 
The school of Hijrat has received a check jf it has not stopped its 
activity entirely. 

I hold that no repression could have prevented a violent erup- 
tion if the- people had not had presented to them a form of direct 
action involving considerable sacrifice and ensuring success if such 
direct action was largely taken up by public. Non-co-operation 
was the only dignified and constitutional form of such direet action. 
For it is a right recognised from time immemorial of the subjeoti 
to refuse to assist the ruler who misrules. At the same time I 
admit non-co-operation practised by the mass of people is attended 
witii grave risks. But in a crisis such as has overtaken the Mussal- 
mans of India no stop that is unattended with large risks can 
ppaaibly bring about the desired change. Not to run some risks 
wiU'he to count much greater risks if not the virtual destruction 
oflawaadotder/bwttiicieisyetan escape from non-co-operation. 
TheMusnfaMo representation has requested Your Eneellenoy to 
hold the agitatioB yonieaff as did your distinguished predeeessor at 
tie tinm of ^ Sonih Aj^iton trouble, but if yon Cannot see your 
w^r to (to so mid n i n tob ii hrt i oB ^beC(»ies the dire necessity, I Ixm 
Your BaoeBeaey liS iKW tiecc toin noceptod my advice and rnywH 
ctodit for being toss toan a storn sense of duty. 



Muslim League’s Cable 

The lettora were addressed to the Viceroy and made publio 
in the last week of June 1920. August let was declared to be 
the third Khilafat day in India to be celebrated by an All India 
Hiudu-Moalem Hartal. Preparatory meetings were held at all im- 
portant places to further the Khilafat propaganda and to prepare 
the country for the coming call of sacrifice on non-co-operation soon 
to be launched. On July 18th the Council of the All-India Moslem 
League met at Lucknow and passed strong resolutions. It was 
resolved to hold a special Session of the League in Calcutta, along 
with the special session of the National Congress, on the 6th and 7th 
September next to consider the serious position of Islam. A cable 
was despatched to the Prime Minister and Sec. of State as 
follows: — 

‘‘Council of All-India Muslim League indignantly protests against 
peace terms offered to Turkey as in its deliberate opinion they are 
not only grossly unjust and intolerable in themselves and more 
vindictive than those imposed upon any other State lately warring 
with Allies but involved violation of solemn pledges of British 
Government, particularly those made at the beginning of war, regard- 
ing holy places of Islam and later on regarding Thrace and Asia Minor 
and calculated to undermine Khilafat and destroy temporal power 
and prestige essential to it in flagrant disregard of repeated remons- 
trances based on requirements of religious faith and sentiments of 
millions of Muslim British subjects who have loyally carried out 
their duties to the Empire during the war. 

“The Council solemnly declares its conviction, that if the 
said terms are persisted in they will tend to perpetuate bitter 
feelings of animosity within British Empire inasmuch as Muslims 
of India cannot and will not rest till they have secured the 
integrity of the Khilafat and the sanctity of Jarirat-ul Arab 
and their holy places in accordance with the demands^ of their 
faith regarding which they must prefer their own convictions to 
the contrary inferences drawn by some from Muslim history 
to the opinion attributed to the late Sir Syed whose hetModoxy 
in religion is well known inr the Muslim world, and the Council 
considers it a solemn duty to warn Government that wligwus 
seal for the security of the said pious objects is likely to drive 
huge bodies of Muslims to desperate actions resulting in the most 
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serious oonsequenees deplorable no less to the Government than to 
themselves but stiU in the power of the British Cabinet to avoid.” 

The Agitation in Enrape. 

Meanwhile the Turkish situation in Europe was becoming 
criiieal. The Turkish reply to the proposed peace terms was dictated 
to l>e sent by the 26th June, but before that the Greeks with the 
help of British forces were marching against Turkey. M. Yenizelos, 
the Greek minister, acting in league with Mr. Lloyd George, 
was carrying on an armed campaign against the Turl^ to force 
them into agreeing to the proposed humiliating terms. The 
Khilafat deputation headed by Mr. Mahomed Ali were making 
impiwsioued appeals to the British and the French to relax the 
terms. At the invitation of the Committee National D’Etudes 
Mr. Ali went over to Paris from England on the 6th June and 
delivered important lectures on the Khilafat question. As a result 
several influential French statesmen including Mr. Fribourg, 
Secretary, Foreign Affairs Commission, of the Chamber of Deputies, 
were brought round to appreciate the Khilafat viewpoint. At the 
National Peace Congress bold at Glasgow in June 1920 the members 
of the Khilafat deputation made an impassioned appeal to the 
British people to let Muslims present their case and have a 
)«tiont hearing which was denied to them in their own country. 
Mr. Mahomad Ali explained at full lenghth the connection 
between India and her moslem population and the Turkish 
settlement and the conditional character of moslem loyalty to 
the throne which was subject to the prime loyalty to religion, 
lie cited the pledges ever since showered by Britain and her Allies 
to rosptot the religious obligations of Moslems in order that they 
may be fully exploited in the cause of the Allies, and now when 
victory hod been gained with the help of countless muslim soldiers, 
how those pledges were beiag broken or explained away by the 
proi>osed terms of peace inflicted on Turkey. He dwelt at length 
on the super-national character of Islam and emphasised that 
Idamic creed was far better to remove the narrow barriers of 
nationalism than the hypocritical, doctrines preached during the 
war and now sought to be broken in practice. On the motitm of 
Mr. Mahomad Ali supported by Mr. Patel sympathetic resolutions 
on the Khilafat demand and the Punjab wrongs were then passed. 

Mr. Mahomad Ali in Paris 

By far the moat ipsportant and suecessful of Mr. Mahomad Ali’s 
overseas campagint Iwsreveiv snia in France where late in June 1920 
the Committee of La From d mianised in Salle Wagram, the 
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Iriggeit bafl in Piris, anovnnrowded meeting in honour of the Indian 
Khila&t Delegation, presided over by Id. De Monzie, formerly 
llinister, Mereantile Marine, of the French Govt. In the course of his 
speech which was received with remarkable cordiality and applause, 
Mr. Mahomed Ali said : — “Before I make a statement with regard 
to our ease I should like to address just a few words to any Armeni- 
an gentlemen that may be in this assembly. I ask them to take it 
from me that nobody in the hall could have greater sympathy with 
the Armenians than the Indian has. The reason is very simple. 
My compatriots here have tasted the bitter cup of subjection. 
Having tasted that bitter cup and having found it wormwood and 
gall, they do not want the Armenians to taste that cup any longer 
than myself. But let us face the situation as it is to-day. For 
centuries the Armenians lived at peace with the Turks. Then the 
sinister figure of Tsarist Bussia came on the scene and poor Armeni- 
ans were made to fight the battles not of Armenia but of the Tsarist 
Bussia. Now that Tsarist Bussia has gone, those who have inherited 
the traditions of that tyrannical empire are once more making tools 
of the Armenians. Immediately after the armistice a tremendous, 
propaganda was started in favour of Armenia. This has been going 
on for more than a year, but the hands that were held up in horror 
at the Armenian massacres were dripping with the blood of the 
Turks shed in Smyrna. 

“To-day in this wretched treaty of peace that I have in my hand 
for every place they have found a mandatory. The Greeks can go to 
Smyrna and Thrace, England to Mesopotamia and Palestine but 
poor Armenians, you have no oil, yon have no cotton, you have only 
massaores. (Cheers) Therfore what happens to you is this, k on 
are left once more to God who had apparently entrusted you to the 
care of these Christian mandatories. (Cheers, laughter.) I tell the 
Armenians you can purchase your peace with the Turks on far better 
terms than you can purchase it from those friends of yours. (Cheers.) 
You would certainly not be treated as a foundling found every morn- 
ing at a fresh door. If you do not want to live with the Turks 
any more let the Turks and you have the adjustment of territoriP'. 
between the new Bepublic of Erivau and Turkish Armenia and lot 
such Christians of Turkish Armenia as like to go over to Eriven^ go 
over to that side.” Then referring to the Greek move again: 
Turkey, he said 

Islam Means Peace. 

“I am a n»fr » of peace : the world wants peace (cheers). Islam 
means peace. But if the Greeks will have war, then they will have 
war. (Loud cheers.) But it is no goed wefely to cheer here or in 
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Eogbuidk if th4 Oreeki are vietoriouaifc ball mtjF.wdl, iun 
wben they are beaten to their knees (dbeers), ae I hope iii»y erifl hn 
befwe long, not heeauae they are Greeln, hut heoauae they are unjnrf 
(oheers), then they will appeal to you, to Fiance, and to England in 
the name of Cbrietianity which they themaelves have trami^ed onde^■ 
foot. I am not a Turk. I belong to a people who fought for you and 
England and I think we did a little to save both you and England. 
Now it is not the Turk who is speaking to you. I have come here 
because my religion compelled me to come here and my compatriots 
of other faiths have carefully examined and found that it is the part 
of my faith and Chat 1 cannot compromise on this and they have 
pledged their word to me that they will not compromise either 
(assent from Mr. Bomanji and other Parsees and Hindoos.) But 
if there is any shameless Turk in this assembly or at Versailea 
or in Constantinople or even in the camp of Mustapha Eemal, who 
is prepared to sign this treaty, then 1 tell him as we hare told Mr. 
Lloyd Gborge and the Viceroy of India, we at least will not accept 
this treaty. (Cheers.) In that treaty there is Article 139, which 
does not mention our religion. Secret diplomatists never do that 
kind of thing. (Laughter.) It merely demands from Turkey the 
renunciation of all title and jurisdiction over the Mussulmans who 
are sulpect to the sovereignty or protectorate of any other power, 
i.e., ns, also our friends the Egyptians. 

*‘if they will aocept protection (the Epyptians present shouted 
“never, never”) — You say never, we also say never. (Cheers.) 

New King lor old Land. 

“Then there is Article 133. There are Articles* 96,* 97, 98. 
These demand that the Turks should renounce in favour of prin- 
cipal Allied Powers — they might as well have said one principal 
Allied Power (laughter), which would be far more truthful — all rights 
and titles in Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia on whatever ground, 
religious or otherwise, and in the Hedjas in favour of that new king 
of an old land where the Mussulmans recognise only one God to he 
the King, The great King of the Hedjaz is to exercise all rights 
of the Khalifa, hut bow is be to live 1 64,000 pounds per month 
are being paid by these friends of England in order presumably to 
retain their friendship for England. (Cheers). I blame the furks 
for many things and particularly for i:ot having succeeded in 
retaining the friendship of the Arabs, but I can say this mpoh for 
the Turks that they have given and rightly given more money to 
thie desert .Kingdom of the Hedjas than they ever got out of it 
(Cheers). And bow friend the King of the Hedjas 

hc^toget tMs money fKlh the BriiUh freaeuryt There ie no 
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duuDoe of Mr. Uo^ George goifig to the Hec|jss on {nlgrimage. 
(Lugliter.) He will still have to depeud for his'imwme on poor 
Indian pilgrims who eome from other parts of the world, hut will 
thej undertake to maintain in that holiest of holy lands auoh a King 
d the Hejchut (Cheers). At any rate 1 have told the envoy of 
ISmir Feisul, if the Arabs agreed to any such mandate in the My 
{dares, we would not agree to it. (Cheers). And he it said to 
toeir credit the Arab Delegation told us ; "it is not our property 
to give OK to remain. It is a common herit^e of Islam.” 

After further explanations on the postion of Indian Moslems in 
the Turkish question, he concluded : — 

"Now ladies and gentlemen, I will not detain you much longer. 
I will only say this to you : If you look at this question from our 
religious point of view, this treaty is unacceptable to us and remem- 
ber there are more than 300 millions Mussulmans in the world, in 
India, Turkey, Algeria, Morocco, Asia Minor, Egypt, Central Asia 
whose religious obligations are being disregarded in this treaty. 
Again, there are distinct pledges which had been given to Us which 
have got to be respected by you and by England. If they are disre- 
garded to'day, remember you who are a banking nation— aud the 
bourgeoisie is very well represented here to-night (laughter) — that a 
dishonoured cheque is not accepted twice (Cheers). We ask lor no 
gratitude for anything that we may have done for France or England 
hut I say this to you that if the Indian soldiers knew that after their 
defence of France and of England and after their victories in Meso- 
potamia, Palestine, not British victories but Indian victories (cheers), 
if they had known that this would be the kin 1 of the treaty that 
would result from their victories, they would not have come to your 
aid in those dark hours of October 1914”!! 


The Third Khelafat Day 

August 1st. lOaO 

As announced by the Khilafat Committee, a general all-India 
hartal was declared on August Ist. 1920 under the guidance of M. 
Gandhi who now definitely threw himself in the forefront of the 
Khilafat 'agitation. From this day dates the starting point of that 
fusion of the Khilafat, the Punjab asd I<abour agitations which has 
rinoe become the outstanding feature of political movements in India. 
Tbe first act of the Mahatma was to renounce his medals etc, 
which he did in the following letter addressed to the Yiecroy 
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To Hit ExotUoacf Um Vicoiojr. 

It if not without a pang tbot Iretnni Kaiaci-Mfind gold modal 
granted to me by your prcdecemor for my humanitarian work in Sontlt 
Africa, the Zalo war moilal granted In Sontli Africa for my war ferrioH as 
officer in charge of Imlian Volanteer 8 er? 2 cc Corpt in liiUS aiul Boer War medal 
for my icrriocB as Amistant Hapcrintendeiit of India Volunteer stretcher Bearer 
Corpe daring Boer War 1900. I ventnie to return thcic mcdalf in puriuanoe of 
the Bchcme of non-co-operation inaugurated to-day in connection with Khilafat 
morement. Yalnahle as theie honoura have been to me I cannot wear them with 
an eaay conscience so long as my Mussatman conntiymen have to labour under 
wrong done to their religious sentiment. Events have happened during pant 
month which have coniirmod me in the opinion tliat Imperial Government have 
acted in Khilafat matter in an unscruplous, immoral aiul unjust manner and have 
been moving from wrong to wrong in order to defend their immorality. I can 
retain neither res|K!Ct nor affection for such Government. The attitude of the 
Imperial and Your Excellency’s Gofcrnment on the Punjab question has given 
me additional cause for grave dissatisfaction, I had the honour, as Your Ex- 
cellency is aware, os one of the Congress commissioners to investigate the cause of 
disorder in the Punjab during April of 1919 and it is my deliberate conviction 
that Sir ‘Michael U’Dwyer was totally unlit to hold office of Lieutenant-Governor 
of Punjab and that his policy was primarily responsible for infuriating the mob 
at Amritsar. 

No doubt the mob excesses were unpardonable ; incendiarism, murder of five 
innocent Englishmen and cowardly assault on Miss Sherwood were most deplorable 
and uncalled for but punitive measures taken by General Dyer, Col. Frank 
Johnson, Col. O’Brien, Mr. Boswortb-Smith, Rai Shrl Ram Sud, Mr. Malic Khan 
and other officers were out of all proportion to crime of people and amounted to 
wanton cruelty and inhumanity almost unparalleled in modem times. Your 
Excellency's light hearted t*'eatmcnt of official crime, your exoneration of Sir 
Michael O’ Dwyer, Mr. Montagu’s despatch and above all the shamefui ignorance 
of the Punjab events ami calbns disregard of feelings of Indians betrayed by the 
House of liords nave filled me with gravest misgiving regarding future of the 
Empire, have estranged me completely from the present Government and have 
disablol roc from tendering as I have hitherto whole-heartedly tendered my loyal 
co-operation. 

«In my humble opinion the ordinary method of agitating by way of petitions, 
deputations and the like is no remedy for moving to repentence a government 
so hopelessly indiLcrent to the welfare of its charge as the Government of India 
has proved to he. In European countries condonation of such grevious wrongs as 
Khi^at and Punjab would have resulted in bloody revolution by the people. 
They would have rt^sistei! at all cost national emasculation such as the said wrongs 
imply. But the half of India is too weak to offer violent resistance and the 
otlier half is unwilling to do so. I have therefore ventured to suggest the 
remedy of «non-co oi)cvation’* which enables those who vrish to disassociate them- 
selves from Government and which if unattended by violence and undertaken 
in ordered manner must compel it to retrace its step and undo the wrongs 
oommited. But % hilst I pursue the policy of non-co-operation in so fkrasl 
can carry people with me, I shidl net lose hope that you will yet leie your wpy 
to do ittitioe. I, therefore, ie^»eotfully ask your Excellency to Bnubson a 
conference of leoo^ised leaders it people and in consultation with them find a 
way that would placate lliiisaliiMiMi and do reparation to nnhappy Punjab.” 

ForSugr rfaooaoiiw^ titiM «to followed from all purts of 
India, e1iiefl]r*l>7 IbSoaiedani, d tbeir titlea, tanada, aeats in tbe 
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Repiesentatikm to die Earner 
Qy the European Asaodadon of India 

Cahutti—Jvlif, 19IS0 

To 

The Right Hoo’ole Mr. DavM Lloyd Gootgo 
Sir, 

1. The Gooneil of the European Auooiation, irhich ropreeeote 
the body of non-official European subjects of His Majesty in India, 
have had before them the Report of the Disorders Inquiry Com- 
mittee, presided over by the Hon. Lord Hunter, and the Osspatches 
thereon of the Government of India and His Majesty’s Secretary 
of State. In view of the very strong feeling of indignation and 
insecurity that these Documents have aroused, we desire to place 
our considered representation before you as His Majesty’s principal 
adviser and to protest in the strongest terms against the action 
the Secretary of State and the Government of India have seen 9t 
to take in this matter. 

2. In so far as it goes we are ready to accept the narrative 
of events as sat forth in the Report of the Majority of Lord Hunter’s 
Committee, but we consider that the situation in India was, and 
had tor a very tong time been, much mors serious than the Commit- 
tee indicate in the Report or themselves apparently imagine it to 
have been. For this reason we are compelled to place before yon 
the facts as they appear to us who know the country and its peoples 
intimately in the hope that you will insist upon due justice being 
done to men whose careers have been prejudiced and whose charac- 
ters have been unjustly aspersed. 

3. We would remind you that Europeans in India are a com' 
paratively small body living in the midst of a population of many 
millions the vast majority of whom are different from ourselves in 
training, in education and in standards of civilisation.^ Many of 
our members are thinly scattered over immense tracts of jungle and 
dwell in isolated places. They know, and the women especially 
know, that, in this country, although normally peaceful, any form 
of racial or religions excitement will at once turn the uneducated 
masses into a mob, whose tot instinct will be towards murder, arson, 
loot, mutilation and outrage. It is difficult for those who enjoy 
the sheltered conditions of England to realise this ever present 
menace to the safety of the European reridente in India. It has 
not been realised by the Hunter Committee. 

4. In onfer to arrive at a oorreot view of the Disorders enquir- 
ed into by the Committee, it is necessary for ns to call your attentimi 

27 • 
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to th« genenl eonditiom of tbit conutry for •omo few yoan 
prior to the ineidonte that formed the subject matter of the Enquiry. 
For a oonsiderable time past India has been the centre of vigorous 
and violent political controrereies often characterised by extreme 
racial bitterneto. Pre-oceupied as yon were with the cares and 
responsibilities of the Great War, it was scarcely to l>e expected 
that you could follow the fortunes of the European subjects of His 
Majesty in a distant quarter of the Empire, but it is a fact that 
all the great cities, Cirieutta. Bombay and Madras, have been the 
centre from time to time of grave disturbances involving, as recently 
as 1918, losses of life far in. excess of those commonly believed. 
We are of opinion that the full facts of these occurrences failed to 
reach the British public owing to the intense desire of the Secre- 
tary of State that nothing in the situation should be allowed to 
prejudice the passage into law of his political proposals. However 
that may be, seditious agitation had reached such serious propor- 
tions in India that after the lapse of the Defence of India Act at 
the close of the War the Government was compelled to introduce 
and pass the Anarchical Crimes Act (commonly called the Kowlatt 
Act), and it was the opposition to this Act, led by Mr. Gandhi 
that finally brought the disorders to a head and produced a state 
described by the Hunter Committee as one of open rebellion. Into 
conditions already charged with disaffection and disloyalty, Mr. 
Gandhi, posing as a Mahatma and arrogating to himself a religious 
sanctity to which he has no claim, introduced his Satyagraha, or 
passive resistance movement, which quickly .developed into active 
defiance of the law, accompanied by the wildest excesses. 

6. Obviously with the express intention of lulling the Empire 
and public of Britain into a discussion of the Constitutional Reforms 
in' an atmosphere of alleged calm, the Government of India, strongly 
supported by the Secretary of State, instead of grappling from the 
very outset with the growing forces of evil and unrest, merely palter- 
ed with the agitation, and conditions were allowed to drift until 
the long period of open disloyalty culminated in the tragedy of the 
Punjab Rebellion. 

6. In considering the events which formed the immediate 
subject of the Hunter Committee’s enquiry it is important that the 
incidents that occurred in many places widely apart should l>e 
rogarded, as unquestionably they were, as parts of a connected 
movement simultaneously directed against the Government in onler, 
in its own wmds “to paralyse the Government.” At Ahmedabad 
in the Bombay Pnsideney, Europeans were hunted through the 
city by howling excited mobs, armed with lathies. Government 
property was destroyed hr fire, on the walls was placarded “ Kill 
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all EnropM^ mnrder then wherever they he found.” NeerNadiad 
a troop train, travelling at a high speed, was deliberately derailed. 
In Lahore no European could safely enter the eity or walk abroad. 
Incited by inflammatory speeches, a riotous and seditious mob eon* 
trolled the eity unchecked for days. A band of hooligans known as 
the ‘ Danda-Fauj” (Bludgeon Army) marched through the city 
declaring that King ^ George was not their King and that they owed 
allegiance to the Amir of Afghanistan and the Emperor ef Germany. 
Pictures of the King-Emperor and the Queen Empress were destroy- 
ed and a large crowed eoUected outside the Fort hurling abuse at 
British soldiers and shooting, “Let us kill the white pigs,” while 
seditious posters, inciting the people to murder and rape, flared 
from the walls. At Kasur trains were held up by the mob and 
European passengers were murderously attacked. Two Warrant 
Officers were hemmed in on the station platform and beaten to death 
with sticks. Gujranwala was isolated, all its communications being 
cat. Large crowds a’ttacked Europeans, public buildings were 
burnt, and the city was only rescued from complete destruction by 
the timely arrival of Military teroplanes. At Lyallpur the little 
group of 90 Europeans ga* hered in two bungalows foi self-defence. 
The walls of the city were placarded with posters, one of 
which contained the significant phrase. — “What time are yon 
waiting for now ? There are many ladies here to di honour.” At 
Amritsar the disorders reached the highest pich of fury when, 
roused by agitators who had been allowed almost criminal 
licence of speech, the mob wrecked 'its vengeance upon every 
thing British and official. A few days before the firing in the 
Jballianwalla Bagh (for which General Dyer has been condemned), 
the city had been the scene of terrible and disgusting atrocities, 
to some of which the Committee does not, because it cannot decent- 
ly, allude. Englishmen, peaceably engaged in business, were brutally 
murdered, their bodies being mutilated and burnt on the heaped 
op wreckage of the buildings in which they had worked. An 
English lady was beaten and loft for dead in the streets in circums- 
tances of the grossest inhumanity. A Sergeant was battered to 
death in the roadway, and a murderous mob roamed the eity in 
search of white men and women, whom they might Insult, assault and 
assassinate. Banks, public buildings, and even an Indian Christian 
Church were looted and burnt, while European women and children 
had to seek refuge in the Fort. Rumours in the basaars had already 
si'>'en warning of approaching trouble on the Frontier, and to the 
ever present menace of tribal ineursi(»s was suddenly added the 
prospect of u) Afghan invasion,, the Amir avowedly attempting to join 
hands with the revolutionaries tii this country. 
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7. AH thfM «rMti oeeorad within a bw daifi of one anotiMir. 
Ik is Ino that no Ofidiiiw WM ptodased before the CSonoittae to 
show that haUiid tha dbtiufaatieM there was a deliberately engioear- 
ad ooos^raqr io o fa r t hr a w British rale in India. Snob evidenee 
was onne c Bse ai y. Hm bate record of events leaves no shadow of 
doabt that' the sitnation in Amritsar and tbrongbont the Panjab 
had become one of open and organized rebellion, and in other parts 
of India, as far apart as Criratta and Bombay, the spark of die- 
sffsetion was only too ready to be fanned into the flames of revolu- 
fion. A signiBeant feature of these disturbances was the persistent 
cutting of railway and telegraphic communications, for the Punjab 
lay athwart the vital lines of communication of the Army, and a 
successful rising in the Province u'ould have spoiled disastei to the 
whole fabric of Government and Society in India. 

b. Such was the situation in India when General Dyer was 
placed in command of a very small fores at Amritsar, with instruc- 
tions to restore order. It is concisely summed up by the Hunter 
Committee in the following words : — 

“In tlic sitnation ss-it piracntci itself day by day to the Puniab Qovern- 
ment there were grounds for the gravest anxiety. Within recent years tlicri! 
had bsen taro revotutionary movemmts, i. c.. tlit> “Qhadr" movement and the 
8iik I/.*ttcr Conspiracy of (OKS, It was diftimlt, proliably nnsafo. for the 
anthoritics not to assume that the ontbreak was the result of a dcKnite organisa- 
tion. Apart from the esUteuee of any deeply laid scheme to overthrow tb; 
Dritisli, a movement which had started in rioting and become a rebellion might 
have rapidly devi loped into a revolution." 

General Dyer was well aware of the dangers that threatened 
from without as well as from within, and we fully endorse the 
Secretary of State when be admits that : 

“General Dyer naturally could not dismiss from his mind the 
conditions in the Punjab generally, and he was entitled to lay his 
plans with reference to these conditions.” 

In his evidence General Dyer clearly and honestly explained 
that in suppressing the Iccal disorder with severity he intended 
to, and in fact did, produce a widespread and moral effect through- 
out the Punjab, but the action has been condemned by the Commi- 
ttoe as a miscouceptiou of his duty. They consider it to have 
boon a grave error of judgment, and in this finding they have been 
ronirasd by the Government of IsHlia and the Secretary of State. 
It is a^lutely impossibie, however, to reconcile this narrow view 
of GoDsnl Dyer's responsibility with the opinions already quoted 
and, with a full knowledge of the facts and conditions, we most 
emphatically disagree with the Committee, the Secretary of State 
and tbs GoventiifU|t >rf ‘India on this point. We maintain that it 
was not 'only ne^nai^ that General Dyer should heai in mind 
the general condition of India and the relation of Amritsar to the 
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iwt of tli» ooaatry, thon aeoChing with intenuil wuMtand throaten* 
ed with iavoiioB, hut that ha would have bean guflty of a groaa 
daraHetioa of duty had he naglMtad to do ao. Wa h^ that no 
error (rf judgment waa committed, and much aa wefdeplora the 
remiting loae of life, it ia impoesible on the evidenee before ua to 
come to any (rther eoneluaion than this That had not Genend 
Pyer acted with severity and the utmost promptitude, when the 
authority of the Crown was deliberately challenged, India would 
now have bad to look baek upon a for more terrible catastrophe. 
We place here upon record our considered opinion that Qeneral 
Dyer was completely justified in the action he took at Jhallianwalla 
Bsgh, and we consider that he deserves the thanks and gratitude 
not only of Europeans in India and of the vast majority of our Indian 
fellow Bulgects whose lives and property were in jeopardy, but 
also of the Government whose authority he strengthened and whose 
character he redeemed. We however characterize as misleading 
the Secretary of State’s description of the crowd at Jhallianw.'illa 
Bagh as "unarmed” and as having ‘‘committed no act of violence,” 
or as having made no attempt to oppose General Dyer by force. 
The painful experience of Amritsar proves that a crowd can 
commit the gravest, outrages without arms. There was no meaning 
in such a gathering unless it was to oppose the authorities and to 
defy the law, and there is no reason to suppose that the crowd 
that gathered at Jhallianwalla Bagh in response to the call of the 
ringleaders was a more peaceable or even a different ciowd to that 
which three days before had committed murder and arson with 
impunity. We lay special emphasis upon all these facts because 
it seems to us that neither the Hunter Committee nor the Govern- 
ment of India, still loss the Secretary of State, has been sufficietitly 
influenced by them. 

We would further remind that before the Jhallianwala Bagh 
incident, the crowd had already been fired upon more than once, 
iutt it had only suffered a temporary chock, and the assembly at 
•falliaiiwalla Bagh deliberately called in defiance of the order prohi- 
biting such gatherings, could only be interpreted as calculated 
deflance of Government authority, requiring to bo promptly and 
effectively met. It is an important fact, not to be overlooked, that 
the incident of Jhallianwalla Bagh practically brought the rebellion 
|o a close, whilst previous firing of a less severe kind had merely, 
in the opinion of the Indian Members of the Hunter Committee 
excited the fury of the mob. 

9. No statement on this subject would be complete without 
reference to the genuine and growing feeling of insecurity and anxiety 
to their future, which has been widely engendered amongst 
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Europeans, both official and non-official by the findings of the Hunter 
Cnamittee and the determination of the Govt of India and t^ Secre- 
tary of State to “mark their disapprobation” of those officers whose 
actions have heederiticized Or condemned with punitive measures. As 
representing a community that desires to live on terms of amity and 
co-operation with our Indian fellow subjects, we feel we should he 
lacking in candour and honesty, if we neglect to point out to His 
MidMty’s principal adviser that racial good-will can never be foster- 
ed when the forces of seditious unrest are given, as they have 
recently been given and are still being given, freedom and 
encouragement, and nothing will encourage these forces more than 
the knowledge that the (Government of India is not only not prepar- 
ed to act with severity and determination itself, but is ready to 
punish those of its officers who “do” act with promptness and 
severity, however great the justification and however urgent the 
need. We hold most strongly that nothing in the facts or the condi- 
tions presented in the Hunter Report can justify the Government in 
having taken punitive measures against their own officers and in 
having clouded and prejudiced towards its close the career of a 
gallant and distinguished soldier, who unquestionably, to quote the 
Secretary of State himself, “displayed honesty of purpose and un- 
flinching adherence to his conception to his duty.” In view of that 
admission we cannot but describe the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State's treatment of General Dyer as grossly unjust 
and not to he excused by any ulterior motives of political expedi- 
ency. In times of rebellion it is incumbent upon the Government 
to give their officers, military and civil, the fullest countenance and 
support, not only during the existence of rebellion but afterwards. 
Support immediate and not ungenerous was given to these officers 
whose duty it was to suppress the rebellion and they were thus 
encouraged to believe, as they had every right to believe, that they 
had the Supreme Government behind them. We consider it there- 
fore a breach of faith for the Government of India, after a prolonged 
outcry by professional agitators, to hare sacrificed their officers .and 
made a scapegoat of General Dyer on the hollow and wholly mis- 
taken plea that they committed an error of judgment. 

We. feel compelled to contrast the decision of the Government 
of India and the Secretary of State to persue and punish their own 
officers, who put down the rebellion, with the misplaced and repre- 
hensible leniency which the same authorities have shown 
towards the principal authors of the rebellion. All the Members of 
the Hunter Committee, Indian as well as British, are in substantial 
agreement that Mr. G^dhi’s “Satyagraba” movement was the 
immediate cause of thi i^ But we search the Secretary of 
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Skte’t dMi^h in vain for any condemnation or even reproof 
of tile prineipal anthor of the trouble. His leetore upon the stand* 
onibof eonduet, propriety and humanity is addressed, not to the 
mobs that murdered people and destroy^ property nor to the men 
vhose political influence aroused them to these' excesses, but to the 
servants of the Government who restored order. Mr. Montagu consi- 
ders General Dyer is “unfit to be entrusted with the responsibilities 
of his rank and position,” but Mr. Gandhi is still permitted to roam 
at large indulging in methods of agitation, which in the expressed 
opinion of the Government of India are “intended to paralyse 
Government.” We protest against this invention of justice as being 
not only underhand and un-British, but also as constituting a 
menace to the whole fabric of ordered Government. 

We should not have dwelt upon these things at such length 
were we not convinced that the despatches of the Government of 
India and the Secretary of State on the Beport of the Hunter 
Committee are bound to create amongst all officers of Government, 
both civil and military, a feeling of uncertainty as to how far their 
duty permits them to go ‘and how far the Supreme Government will 
support them. If they are to bo subject to condemnation and 
punishment for alleged errors of judgment, when honestly doing 
their duty, their position becomes impossible and intolerable. We 
recall the very definite assurance given to many of us in India by 
the Secretary of State that side by side with the extension of popu- 
lar forms of Government there must be no weakening of the execu- 
tive. We recall the emphasis laid in the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report on the necessity of reserving to Government effective power 
“to defend interests for which past history has made us responsible,” 
“to recognise Government responsibilities to those who it has recru- 
ited,” and “to protect and support them in the discharge of the 
duties imposed upon them.” (Report on Indian Constitutional 
Reform page 100). Wo cannot but contrast these assurance with 
the treatment of General Dyer and the other officers associated with 
him on the very eye of the commoncemetit of the Reformed Councils. 
It is not to be wondered at that servants of the Government are 
asking what value may be i>laced upon assurances so solemnly given 
when at the very first opportunity men who admittedly have per- 
formed their duty conscientiously .are to be sacrificed to extremist 
clamour and political expediency. 

Wo are aware of the anxiety of the Government to introduce 
the Reformed Council as far as possible in an atmosphere of racial 
friendliness and co-operation, and we are deeply anxious as a com- 
munity to assist to the utmost of our ability in making the Reforms 
a success. But no good can come from hiding the truth or form 
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npMMnting thiogi Ui India to be m they ere not, end the peinful 
oeenrreneee at Amritiar and eliewhere reveal oo^itione whkh, if 
aUowed to eontinne nnebeoked, uoqneetioiiably defeat the peaorful 
development of free ■elf'governing imtitutions. 

10. Inconelodon we therefore appeal to you as the Prime 
Minister of Britain 

Firstly—to exert your induenoe to the end that General Dyw 
shall be exonerated from all blame and shall suffer no less eit^r 
pecuniarily or in military rank, and 

Secondly — to take such steps as will result in an abandonment 
of the present attitude of the Government of India towards its 
servants and towards your fellow-countrymen, which seems to aim 
at the deliberate destruction of British influence and the belittling 
of the European in the eyes of the Asiatic subjects of His Majesty 
the King-Emperor. 


I have the honour to be 
Sir, 

Your most obedient and humble servant 
G. Moroan 

Premlmt 

Ewowan Ammlim of India, 



The Dyer Controversy 

This letter tree written on the 17th June and eame into the 
hands of the Premier early in July 1920. The month of June law 
a leeradeeeenoe of that anti- Indian vitriolie outbante whieh from 
time to time, since ^e inauguration of the Reforms, have ohaiaeter- 
ised the Europeans, official and non-offieial in India. The Assistant 
Secretary, European Association, eabled to the Press in England 
expressing indignation at the Hunter Despatches, affirming that 
6enl. Dyer saved the Punjab, and asking for pressure to be pot in 
exonerating Qenl. Dyer and the Punjab officials. The depth of their 
rancour is better illustrated by a resolution which the Bebar Planters 
passed calling upon the Premier to “rid himseli and the country of 
alien influence which permits and secretly encourages anarchy and 
rebellion in India ; and that he make a start by removing Mr. Mon> 
toga who is neither an Englishman, a Welshman, a Scotsman nor an 
Irishman, nor by the Common Law of England, a British Subject, 
and that be appoint a Britisher in bis place”!!! Such grotesque 
fanatical outbursts against Mr. Montagu has lately become the 
fashion with the junkers of the Anglo-Indian Community. The 
Daijeeling European Association passed the usual condemnatory 
resolution and included in it a statement of queer significance. It 
said “it objects to the Iradeiing of European and Indian loss of life, 
the former being foul murders, and the latter in moft cafes, stern 
military necessity to save the situation”! Similar outbursts came 
from other places in Northern India, though Western India A Madras 
to their credit managed to keep clear of the dirty controversy. 

The famous Dyer Debate in the House of Commons on ftth July 
1920 and the Army Council decision on General Dyer acted as a blister 
on the world of Anglo-Indian Junkerdom. Immediately they threw 
themselves in a mad propaganda of hatoed and tried to rally round 
their lost Jeremiah, the Saviour of the Punjab. The following leader 
of the Bngluhmcm of Calcutta of July 9th. tyinfies the agitation 
that was raised. 


“Some Puliamentary papnn have evidently been issued on the 
eve of the Dy»r debate in whieh Mr. Montagu makes an elal^te 
*riggle to ^t out of the predioament in whkdi Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer’s lettw has fdaoed him. Ineidentollj this manoeuvre or 
Iming papen on the eve Of the debate disposes of one more Cabinet 

S8 
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mendacUjr-- for Mr. Montagu, unfortunately, is not tbe only Cabinet 
Minister addicted to tbe common vice of petty politicians. Wbeh 
it was pompously stated that the Dyer debate had been adjourned 
lest the decision of the Army Council should bo prejudiced ; the 
simple truth*, patient to anybody with a knowledge of modern 
politics, was, of course, that the adjournment was made in order 
that Mr. Montagu might prepare a case. So far as the Army 
Council was concerned the matter had gone far beyond prejudice. 
The Cabinet having already swallowed Mr. Montagu's .version and 
pro<luced thereon, the only thing for the Army Council to do was 
to agree with it or resign. - And the Army Council chose tbe 
comfortable alternative of agreeing with Mr. Montagu, with what- 
ever consumption of personal pride the process involved, and 
sacrificing a military colleague. It is not what we exiiect from 
British soldiers even when they become what arc vulgarly called 
brass hats. But that is the position. It simply nmounts to this : 
that General Dyer and his much talked of statement to the Army 
Council has merely been used again by the Secretary of State as a 
means for saving his own skin. Whether this latest discreditable 
manmuvre will succeed, the debate in the House of Commons will 
show. If the House has any independence or honest conviction left ; 
if it is not afraid to oppose a Government that does not shrink 
from sacrificing a galant soldier in order to save the face of one of 
its number, the House will refuse to bo led astr.ay by the red-herrings 
that Mr. Montagu and his obedient satellites are scattering across 
the trail in the form of Parliamentary Papers on the eve of the 
debate. Mr. Montagu, like the Government of India and the 
Hunter Committee, wants to escape from bis responsibility on isolated 
statements from General Dyer’s evidence chosen just as they suit 
his case. Mr. Montagu must be kept to the whole case and nothing 
but the case. He rouse not Ih) allowed to escape from the fact that 
he was told the full truth about the Punjab and India more than 
a year ago. He was made well aware of tbe measures that were 
necessary and were taken to suppress organised rebellion. It was 
on the strength of tbe information that was then in his possession 
that he got up in his place in the House and refused to interfere 
with the Administration of Martial Law. If he was not satisfied 
with the information, it was his duty to make further enquiries ; 
but we all know that he wanted no further enquiry, no public 
revelatimi of the real truth about India, until be had induced an 
ignorant and apathetio House of Commons to accept his Beforms 
proposals. The details u^n which he now seeks to wriggle out of 
his responsibility are nothing compared with the fact that be him- 
self admits in his jpudUswimous despatch, namefy, that General 
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Dyer wee entitled to take into consideration the situation in the 
vhole of the Punjab, and not merely the rioting of a local crowd. 
Had not General Dyer done so the flame of rebellion would have 
^read far beyond Amritsar and the Puitjab. Mr. Montagu knows 
it. The Government of India and the Hunter Committee as good 
ae acknowledge it. Practically every European in India and a 
good many loyal Indians are convinced of it. The whole question 
is whether a rebellion was suppressed, ^whether General Dyer 
suppressed it, and whether he should be condemned for 'doing so or 
not. The Army Council, a tribunal as unfaii and prejudiced as the 
Montagu-misled Cabinet, has chosen to condemn him. We regret to 
see that a newspaper in Calcutta, (the Indian Daily News) which 
presumes to speak on behalf of a section of Anglo-Indian opinion, 
would leave the whole affair at that and bury the hatchet. There 
is no hatchet to bury except that which Mr. Montagu aims at the 
head of General Dyer. European and Anglo-Indian opinion in this 
country cannot for a moment consent to be silLi.t, with the silence 
that gives consent, in the presence of one of the grossest Iwtrayals 
that history has ever known. 


The Dyer Fund. 

Immediately after the Dyer Debate the Moriiiwf VoA of London, 
the redoubtable champion of the Sydenham gang of Anglo Indian 
politics, opened its columns for a subscription to be raised in England 
and India in favour of Dyer. The columns of the Enylixhmm, the 
Stateman, the I'ioneer, and the Ciril and Military Gazette were filled 
with frantic appeals for the Dyer fund and proposals were made to 
raise a Memorial to Genl. Dyer in India. 

The following c.able was sent to the Indo-British Association, 
London, dated Calcutta, the 16th July 1920, by the European 
Association, Calcutta : — 

“Council of European Association resent Montagu’s uncalled 
for references to racial feeling. They are actuated by no racial 
feeling themselves but are forced to realize necessity of protection 
against anti-British feeling stirred up by others. Deplore decision 
of Army Council and result of Debate in House of Commons with 
reference to General Dyer. Still adhere to views expressed in letter 
of June 17th to Prime Minister. Consider gravity of Amritsar 
ntuation even now not fully appreciated in England. Already 
received hundreds of letters through their branches and frotn 
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Eonveu nan and women nil over IndU ^teiting agaioat faihira 
io leiDatato Geoeial Dyer.” 

Tlie Couneil of the Eoropean Auooiation met to eonaide. iiie 
queation of the Punjab diaordera affected by the deeiaiona of the Atmy 
CjoncU and the Houaeof Commona and received a large number of 
lettera and telegrama on the anlyect. They said 

"Aa a number of branchea and many membera of the Aaaoeiation 
have expreaaed a deaire to aubaeribe to a Fond for Oeneral Dyer 
and aa a Fund haa already been opened by the Morning Pott, the 
Couneil appeal to the membera to aopport thia Fund which haa 
their entire aympathy. 

*‘Sabaoriptiona may be aent to Mr. George Pilcher, the Calcutta 
correapondeut of the Morning Po»t, at 6, Chowringhee, Calcutta, 
or to any newapaper in India which haa opened ita oolomna to 
thia Fund.” 

Among the coiitroveraialiata enjoying the hospitality of the 
papera mentioned above, the majority hid their identity behind 
paendonyma, but it was Britiah women who formed the vangui^ 
in thia indecent show of racial animoaity. Forgetting the miniater- 
ing function of womenhood, the indecent outrages on their Indian 
sisters, forgetting the hundreds of innocent Indian women and their 
babes in arms thoughtlessly butchered in Jallianwalla, these 
English women lost themselves so far as to outdo what some of their 
men folks were doing. The lead was taker by Miss Holland of 
Mussoorie and Mrs Langford James of Calcutta. 

The following letter was addressed by Mias Holland to 
the European Press. 

Bir,— Mr. Gandhi is not an Englishman (it is an advantage be 
shares with Mr. Montagu). He can therefore confess that bis ‘‘errors 
of judgment” led to bloodshed and anarchy, without fear ofconse* 
quences. We are learning that “errors of judgment” are only 
reprehensible when ' they have beneficial results! The Pharisees 
were Jews and one Jew atill remains a Pharisee. It is quite easy 
to imagine Mr. Montagu, as War Lord in the next world-struggle, 
breaking generals (fitteen months) after victorious battles on the 
idea that they might have attained their objectives with leas loss 
to the enemy! This mawkish hypocriay, of which the Secretary 
of j^ate for India is the chief exponent, is only a phase of after-war 
hysteria; the virility, sanity and sincerity of the British wiU again 
aas^ themselves and presently we shall have ministers who, 
inslsad of tobbing oyer the sorrows of malefactors, will bestir 
timaiaelves to enrare J^e aelsjly and welfare of the law-abiding. 
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Genanl Dytt most wait and. appeal iroin Philip Dmnk to 
Phifip Sober. In the meantime the great question is not wtot 
has bMn done to him but what we in India have done for him. 
The answer is a short one — “Nothing.” 

The wbde European oommunity naturally looked to the 
European Association for a lead in the matter but in vain. 

Two months ago we women in Mussoorie felt that things were 
going badly with General Dyer and to show our practical sympatbyt 
we formed a committee and drew up an appeal which we sent to 
the l^ropeain Association. It was a polite and feminine way of • 
saying. “It is up to you men to fight. If you won’t, we women 
must !” After a three weeks’ silence came a hint that they might 
do something for General Dyer themselres. We wera delighted, 
but as this “something” steadily refused to materialize we were 
forced to take action which has been followed by great encourage- 
ment and response from all parts of India. 

Papers tell us that help will be forthcoming to General Dyer 
at a “fitting time." He has been slain by his enemies. Will the 
“fitting time” be after he is buried and the dust of each day’s 
petty polities has bidden the very grave bis countrymen have dug 
for him ! Why are the Englishmen in India han^ng back in this 
unaccountable fashion! Is it due to the conviction that any 
attempt to further the interests of the loyal i, illions of India agunst 
the machinations of a few hundreds of agitators is so certain to 
bring disaster to the European concerned, lliat Englishmen as a 
body feel that matters must be allowed to take their downward, 
destructive course. This feeling would be un »’ortby of the British. 
The miscreants of Amritsar and Ahmedabad aio no more representa- 
tive of the loyal Indian nation than the p>iindering, murderous 
Sinn Feiner is typical of the gallant Irish. 

India has almost forgotten the agonies of fit's, pillage and blood- 
shed she so often had to endure before the British Bull-dog pinned 
down base, self-seeking and blood-thirsty adventurers and brought 
calm and security to millions of Indian homes. Those were indeed 
dire days and, so that they may not soon return, let ns all — men 
and women, European and Indian — do what lies in our power to 
help the stricken champion of India’s peace and safety.— Yours, etc., 

FLORENCE HOLLAND, M. A., 

President Dyer Appreciation Fund. 

HamptioD Court, College, 
Mnsaooree, July 13. 
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Mft. James addreaaed the (dttowing letter to die Britkli 
Women of Bengal.— 

It has been for some time past, the intention of the Britiah 
women of Calciftta and of Bengal to combine to enforee pablie 
attention to the fact of bow deeply they are affected by the doBision 
against General Dyer. It was due to that officers prompt action 
that British women in India were saved from the danger of 
unspeakable horrors. A protest, in the form of accompanying 
letter, is to be sent to the I^ime Minister. The letter endeavours 
to put forward an expression of the unanimous opinion amongst 
us. To gain this, we must have the signature of, practici^y, 
every British women in the area concerned. You are asked — 

1. To send in your signature. 

2. To underta <6 to gain the signatures of all yonar friends 
and acquaintances. 

3. To hand copies of the letter to friends, who, in their 
turn, will collect as many signature as possible. For this purpose, 
a large number of duplicates of this letter will be obtainable for 
distribution from : — 

Mrs. Laijgford-James, Mrs. Kose Stewart, 

91, Loudon Street, 3, Dover Park, Ballygunge 

Calcutta. Calcutta. 


To whom also signature may be sent by post or otherwise. 

(Each copy will beai a space sufficient for a large number of 
signatiures) 

You are asked to keep a careful note of the copies which you 
have eent out, that the same number may be returned to you. 
These you will return to the source from which you received them 
when the signatures hav3 been gained. 

Y'e ask tbat matter* may be expedited as much as possible* 
for it is bopei that every British, women in the area concerned 
may reached within i; week of the issue of the copies of this 
letter. 

In order that this protest should reach Home, from all parh 
of Tmlia, copies of the letter are being sent to all the Eoropeen 
papers in the hope that firitash women everywhere mi^ take the 
some retion. 

Wealsohupebyin^atff'^ letter to propagate the truth 
amongst the women of Great Britain, and yon are asked to obtain 
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M mBF M joo oul oodMtelM to aend to friends nt Heme for 
tliis pnrpose^ while eemet will alee be sent to the papers at Home, 
and to the one wemen nmmber of Puliament, Lady Astor. 

AH who oan ahoah) obtain the Leading Article in the issue of 
the Aapfishmaa of Friday, July 9th and send it to friends at Home. 

A. B. Langford Janes 
R. Stewart 

For the Cmnmttfe 


To this appeal was appended the letter to be addressed to the 
Premier. There is no record to show what happened to the proposal, 
for it does not seem to have struck the fancy of all "British women 
of Bengal," — one at least, signing “May Gordon" wrote “subscribe 
tint and sign afterwards", while others were averse to sending any 
letter to the premier at all, for os Lieutenant Commander Fraser, 
R N., wrote to the press “if we meian business we must indict not 
only Montagu but also Lloyd George and the Cabinet also" 
so as to offer a “combined attack on Montagu, his supporters and 
backers of the Cabinet, and the whole g.-uig.” 

The controversy dragged on with all its virulence during the 
whole month of July 1920 till seeing the level to w'hirh it was 
descending the Sheriff of Calcuttii, Mr, Piekford, cried halt and 
made an appeal that “untold harm and no benefit will accrue from 
a continuance of the present campaign of mutual recrimination," 
as he apprehended that it may lead to disturbances and possible 
bloodshed. 

Meanwhile the Dyer fond was being rapidly subscribed. From 
Calcutta alone Bs. 10,000 was raised for the Morning Fo4 fund 
while (kmtributioiia Sowed in from the Daijceling and the Assam 
planteva, from the Cawnpore branch, from the Bengal 'fote Mills, 
and other smaller organisations. 

The Memorial 

The Connell of die European Association passed the following 
Baaolution late in July 1920 : — 

“That this Coaneil while it bis tbe fullest sympathy with 
General Dyer on account of the great injustice done to him, has had 
poiuidera^ ^ffienlly in finding a suitable way to ezprem it. It 
considered that it was in tbe best interests of the Couneil, not to 
conomitrate on a nwnetary subscription, but rather to give the whole 
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of the inbebitenti of India an oppbrtunitj to oontribnte their signa- 
tures— an equal gift from rich and pow— to a memotial which 
would constitute a vote of confidence and thereby help the General’s 
own desire to be nalised, i. e., that .he be freed from censure and 
that his honour be vindicated against the charge of inhumanity. 
With that object in view it intends to organise throughout India a 
memorial expressing to General Dyer the warmest sympathy and 
appreciation of his conduct, in that when faced with a critical situa- 
tion he did his duty without fear of consequences to himself and by 
his courage and decision in a moment of dangerous crisis averted an 
immeasurable calamity.” 

Regarding this, however, the C. M. G. of Lahore expressed 
the opinion that the “proposal of the European Association to 
descend to theatricality in organising a memorial of General Dyer’s 
performance of a horrible dirty duty is, wo think, to be strongly 
condemned. We hope the Pupjab branch of the Association will 
lose no time in dispelling the illusions of Calcutta as to the attracti- 
veness of a proposal that savours more of the hysteria of a parcel 
of old women than of the practical commonsense of hard-headed 
businessmen.” 



The Laws of 1920 

Acts Passed by the Imperial Legislative Council in I920» 

1. The Indian Steam-ship (Amendment) Act.— The Act of 
1884 provided in section 4 that if any steamer conveyed more than 
12 passengers without a certifiate of survey granted under section 
13, the owner or the master of the ship was liable to a penalty. 
But the ease of a steamer which, possessing a certificate of survey, 
conveyed more than the number allowed by the certificate was left 
untouched. This has been remedied by a new secion 14 providing 
that for a breach of the law as now modified the master as well as 
the owner shall each be punishable with fine which may extend to 
Es. 1,000 and also with an additional fine not exceeding twenty 
rupees for every passenger so carried in excess ; or if the fare of any 
passenger exceeds twenty rupees, then the additional fine shall not 
exceed double the amount of the fare of the excess pasgengers 
reckoned at the highest rate of fare payable by any passenger 
on board. 

2. The Indian Army (Amendment) Act. — The Act of 1!U1 provided in 
sections 114 to 110 for speedy disposal of moveable proi)crty of a soldier subject 
to that Act, wiio died or deserted or became insane. Tlicrc was no similar pro- 
vision in the case of pernons wlio, when on active service, are reported “ missing.’* 
This lias now been cured by including in st^ction 1 10 a person ** who, being on 
active service, is officially reported missing.” But in such case no action is to lie 
taken until after one year of the report. 

3. — The United Provinces Town Improvement (Appeals) 
Act — In 1919 the U. P. Legislature passed an Act for Town im- 
provement ; it constituted a “ Tribunal ” for lands compulsorily 
acquired under the Act. But it could not provide for an appeal from 
the Tribunal’s decision to the High Court* This Act gives a 
limited right of appeal to the Allahabad High Court. An appeal can 
lie from the decision of the President of the Tribunal sitting alone : 
it shall also lie when either the President grants a certificate that 
the case is a fit one for appeal or the High Court grants special leave 
to appeal. 

4. The Inffian Censiis Act provided a machinery to carry out the 
decennial censns which came oft in March 1021. Tlie Act is on the lines of the 
Census Act XVI of 1920. A census officer is at liberty to ask such questions as 

likes of all persons within the limits of his local area; the person who 
is so asked is legally bonnil to answer such questions to the best of his knowledge 
and belief except where a Hindu can not nttcr the name of his or her married 
spouse. The occupier of a house is to allow the census officer access and 
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to pennit him to affix identification mark on the house. The occupier of a 
dwelling-house or the manager of a commercial or industrial establishment is 
boni^ to fill in the schedule left by the census officer. 

5. The I^rovincial Insolvency Act— The Provincial Insol- 
vency Act of 1907 after 12 years’ operation was found to have seryed 
for the protection of fraudulent debtors, and subjected an undischhrg* 
ed insolvent to little or no practical inconvenience ; its provisions 
for the punishment of fraudulent insolvents were not at all effective 
in practice. It was not obligatory on the insolvent to apply for his 
dischrage. This defect has now been remedied. The courts have 
now been given power to dismiss an application for adjudication 
k MMii it is deemed necessary. Questions of law or fact arising 
in the course of insolvency proceedings are now triable by the Insolve 
ncy Judge. Be vise the whole Act had and its provisions with a 
more comprehensive consolidating Act. 

6. The Presidency-towns Insolvency Act.— Section 73 of 
the Provincial Insolvency Act of 1920 which provides that a person 
who has been a^udged insolvent is disqualified from holding office as 
a magistrate or member of a local authority, unless the order of 
adjudication is annulled or he obtains an ordeif of discharge or a 
certificate that his insolvency was caused by misfortune without any 
misconduct on his part is also incorporated in the Presidency Towns 
Insolvency Act of 1909 as S. 103A. 

7. The Inland ateam-vessds Amendment Act,— Becently, 
the Board of Trade in England introduced a new formula for deter- 
mining the nominal horse-power of marine engines. To make the 
formula applicable to inland steam-vessels, it is found necessary to 
raise the nominal horse-power of existing vessels. Masters and 
Mariners of existing vessels, are consequently empowered to handle 
engines of a correspondingly increased horse-power. A person 
holding a second-class master’s certificate who has acted as master 
of an inland steam vessel of 40 horse-power for five years, or a person 
possessing a first class engine-driver’s certificate who has acted as 
engine-driver of a vessel of 70 hense-power for five years, can be 
granted a license by the Local Government to a limit of 170 
horse-power. 

8. The Indian Tariff (Assendment) Act— This Act levies a nnifonuiiat 
rate of Cnstoms duty at 20 per a-at. on flie-aims, parts of lira-arms and cartridge- 
making machines imported into this country, The old practice of levying a 
a highw duty and refunding it in certain oases, is discontinued. 

9. T^DoHrine tAmaadnMnl) Ad.— Owing to the prevalence the horse 
disease called Murtw’ hi Northern India, the provisions of the Tonrine Act Y 
of IMO are made, lion stVtnjBmii. Power has been given to the Government to 
compel the segrnMiMref ’MMlio^ mans suspected of this disease, and if a 
mafp is deflnittljrpoaiMitiiiA it din he at owe shot instead of being branded. 
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10 Tlw GUnden and Faiqr (AnMndmoit) Ad.— The Qlanden ud 
Farcy Act of WWt applied only to hoiM, aHca and mulct. It rraa found that 
traiupoit oamela were aileoted by a diaeate called “Sum", afataldiaeaseof 
which they were the moat dangeioua oarrieia. So camels ahio are now brought 
within the purview of the earlier Act. 

11. The Indian Securidet Act provides that when a 
Government Security (Government Promissory Notes, l^easury Bills, 
Stock Certificates and Bearer-bonds issued by Government) is 
payable to two or more persons jointly and either of them dies, the 
security is directed to be payable to the survivors ; but when it is 
payable to two or more per^ns severally and any of them dies, 
it is to be paid to the survivors or to the representatives of the 
deceased. When a Government Security is held by an approved 
public body, it shall pass to successive holders of the ofiioe without 
endorsement. Issue of securities to Bulers of States in India are 
governed by special rules. An indorser of Government Security is 
not liable for the amount. Duplicate securities in ease of destruction 
or loss may be issued. Every holder of a security can have the same 
renewed at his pleasure on payment of a proscribed fee. In case of 
disputes, the security will only be renewed after such dispute is 
finally settled by a Court Any security can be converted, con- 
solidated or sub-divided. A renewal of security constitutes a new 
contract between iho Government and the holder and all persons 
deriving title thereafter through him. Where a person dies leaving 
securities of the nominal face value of Rs. 6,000 or under, his heir 
or successor may, without taking a probate or letters of administra- 
tion, apply to an officer named who will make a summary inquiry and 
order the securities to be trasferred to the name of the holder. 
And where a minor or insane person stands possessed of securities 
of a like amount, the officer concerned may pay interest to a person 
selected, without reference to Court. In certain eases, the officer 
can demand indemnity before issuing duplicate or renewed security. 
For a false statement in any inquiry under the Act a person is liable 
to be sentenced to rigorous imprisonment for six months or with fine 
or with botL 

12. The Workmen’s Breach of Contract (Amendment) 
Art serves to mitigate the rigours of the parent Act. Proceedings 
under the Act can be taken only when the advance does not exceed 
Rs. 300 in value ; and the term of employment does not exceed 
ooe year ; and when the complaint is brought within three months 

the default. If the Magistrate is utisfied that the work is 
neglected or refused without lawful or reasonable excuse, he^ may 
either order the workman to pay back within a fixed period in 
instalments or order him to perform the work in a period not 
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ezeeedii'g % year. If tbe employer Itas onee obtained an order 
against bis workman, be cannot obtain it a second time. Tke 
Magistrate may refose to make an order if be is of opinion tbat 
the contract in question is "substantially unfair”. If the com- 
plaint is found to be frivolons <a vexatious the Magistrate has 
power to award compensation to the workman to the extetit 
of Bs. 50. 

13. The Import and Export of Goods (Amendment) Act— The Act of 
191C wM timed to expire at (he end of six months after the cessation of war. 
It is now given a fresh lease of life np to SIst March 1921, 

14. Hie Charitable, and Religious Trusts Act— The 
British Governpient has not, since 1863, taken any interest in the 
inaiiagoment of public charitable or religious trusts. Pressed by public 
opinion, however, it has now come in line with it. The present Act 
provides that any person interested may apply either to a District 
Judge ora High Court for an order (1) directing the trustee to 
furnish him through the Court with particulars as to the nature 
and objects of the trust, and of the value, condition, management 
and application of the trust-funds or income ; or (2) directing that 
the accounts of the trust for three jears preceding the application 
shall be examined and audited. If the trustee fails to carry out the 
order of the Court, that will constitute by itself a breach of trust, 
and a suit can lie under section 92 of the Civil Procedure Cods 
for the breach, without the previous consent of the Advocate- 
Oeneral. A trustee has the power to apply to the Court for the 
opinion, or direction of the Court on any question affecting the 
management or administration of trust property. No appeal lies 
from an order passed under this Act. 

IS. The Indian Red Crou Society Act.— T)ic Indian Branch of Joint 
War (''ommittec of the H, John Ambulance AsBociation which was cstablishc'd 
iJuring the war is now iJaccd on a permanent footing under tlic name of the 
lufban Red Cross Society, The working capital of the Socrity starts with the 
*Our Day Fund ” in India which ammounteii to about 80 lakhs of rupees. 

16. The Dacca University Act establishes a unitary 
teaching and rc.sidcotiaI University at Dacca. There will be no 
affiliation of Colioges, with the exception of the Jagannath C!ollege 
at Dacca where the teaching will be under the control of the Univer- 
sity. In constituting the new Univert-ity the recommendations of 
the Sadler Commission have been kept in view. The Govemor- 
Geueral is the Visitor ; and the Governor of Bengal ;the Chancellor. 
The appointment of Vioe-Cbanellor, a whole time paid functionary, 
rests with the Chancellor. The Governing body is a representative 
Court whose funptioni ^ legislative and supervising. An Executive 
Ool^^f is to itdidi^er the affairs of the Uuiversity ; and ati 
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Academic Council to regulate the instruction. Students who seelc 
admission must have passed the Intermediate Examination and must 
be resident students. 

17. The Jagsnnath College Acttraiufurs tlii! truKt of the Jagaiuiath 
College at Dacca from the present trustees to the Oovcrnmciit of Bengal with 
a view to its affiliation to the new* University at Dacca. 

18. The Indian Income*Tax (Amendment) Act suppli- 
es some defects that, were left in the Income-tax Act of 1916. 
The term “registered firm ” is now defined as "a firm constituted 
under an instrument of partnership signifying the individual shares 
of the partners registered with the Collector ”. Agricultural income 
is now specifically excluded. And when owing to the fact that the 
total income of any person has reached or exceeded a certain limit, 
he is liable to pay income-tax at a higher rate, he can only be 
compelled to pay the tax on the amount which would have been pay- 
able if his total income had been a sum less by one rupee than that 
limit and the amount by which bis total income exceeds that sum. 

19. The Super-tax Act repeals the super- tax Act of 1917 
and introduces a new scale of taxable incomes. In the case of a 
Hindu undivided family the first seventyfive thousand rupees of 
income are free from this tax ; but the next 25 thousand arc 
liable to pay the tax at the rate of one anna in the rupee. In all 
other cases, the first fifty thousand rupees are exempt from the tax, 
the next 50,000 rupees are taxable at ]^. 0-1-6 a rupee ; two anna 
on the next rupees 60,000 ; and 0-2-6 on the next 50,000 per annum. 
On incomes of two and half lakhs of rupees, the super-tax is three 
annas in the rupee. 

20. The Indian Army (Siupension of Sentences) Act. — The parent 
Act was created in 1SH7 as a temporary war measure and so, is now re-enactisl 
in a permanent form A superi r military auriiority can suspend the execu- 
tion of sentence of impnsoninent or trans|)OTtatiou passwl hy ('ourt-martial 
under the Indian Army Act, The |K riod of such suspension is to b-s 

ri'ckoniKl as part of the term of such sentence. Such Aiitliority has also the 
power to order tliat the off ^Twhfr bo committed to uiulergo the uiiexpired portion 
of the sentonce, or that the sentence ix; remitted. 

21. The Indian Paper Currency (Temporary Amendment) 
^ct — a temporary measure which came into force on the 23rd March 
1920 and expired on Ist October 1920. It owed its existence to the 
recommendations by the Indian Exchange and Currency Committee 
of 1919. ^ The maximum limit up to which the currency reserve 
can be invested in securities was gradually raised to 140 millions; 
that maximum was then fixed at Bs. 1,200 millions. Gold and 
silver held i:i the United States of America or in transmisi^on 
tnerefrom could be deemed to 1^ part of the paper currency resft^ 
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22. The Lepen (AmmAnent) Ad.— Since iepraqr «f ell Unde is eontn* 
gUms, the piovisionB of the Lepen Act' ISDii, heve bedi widened to include 
all lepen. Lepen while in the atjrlnm aie not only to be detained but also to 
be medically treated. 

23. The Indian Rifles Act— Tliis Act provides that all police officers 
enrolled under the provisions of any local Military Police or. Bifles Act shall be 
subject to the discipline and penalties prescribed l^ such Act, wherever serving 
in India. 

24. The Code of Civil Procedure (Aiuendment) AcL— 
Under order IX, Rule 6 (1) of the Civil Procedure Code, 1908, 
when a summons to the defendant returned unserved, the plaintiff 
had one year’s time within which to apply for fresh summons. This 
period has now been cut down to three months. 

25. The Negotiable Instruments (Amendment) AcL— 
During the war, an Act was passed as an emergency measure, 
which excused delays in presentment of bills of exchange on 
account of war. The present- Act puts that provision permanently 
on the statute book and at the same time widens its scope by 
providing that such delay will be excused if it is “caused by 
circumstances beyond the control of the holder and not imputable 
to his default, misconduct or negligence.” 

26. The Indian Limitation and the Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure (Amendment) Act.— Delays in the disposal of appeals by 
the Privy Council are sometimes so great that not infrequently the 
parties who had originally filed a suit are represented by their 
grandsons in the Privy Council appeal. Tq facilitate quick despatch 
of work, the period within which leave to . appeal to the Privy 
Council has to be applied for and, on grant of leave, the security 
and desposit are to be made, are reduced from six months to 
90 days. When a party was deceased at the time the judgement 
appealed from was given and no representative of his was brought 
on the record, no notice of hearing need be given to him of the appeal 
to the Privy Council. 

27. The Indian Motor Vehicles (Amendment) Act.— 
The great rise in the number of motor vehicles in India has called 
for a large number of ohaulfeurs who have little training and are not 
all competent. An imposition of a small fine has scarcely a detenent 
effect on them so the amended act provides that offenders will be 
liable to have their licenses either cancelled or suspended. 

28. The Indian Patents and Designs (Amaadmmit) Act— 
This brings India into the inter-imperial co-pperation for .the protection 
of inventions and designs within the Eminre. It is, therefore, enacted 
that if the prerisioBS of s. 91 of the English Patents and Design* 
Act (t JMw., Vlj,r|. 89) are applied to British India, then wy 
peftfOti who has appHed for the protection for any invention or design 
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in the United Kingdom shall be entitled to his design in priority 
to any other applicant, and the patent or registration shall have 
the same date as the date of the application in the United 
Kingdom. 

29. The Indian Patents and Designs (Temporary Rules) 
Act— The period of six months which was provided by the Indian 
Patents and Designs (Temporary Rules) Act of 1915 to enable 
nationals to complete patent proceedings which were started before 
or during tbe war, has now been extended to 18 months, thus giving 
effect to article 307 of the Treaty of Versailles. 

30. The Post>Office Cash Certificates [Amendment] Act for popalarising 
the cash certificate. An officer in charge of a post office or a Bnb-|io«t office 
can permit the transfer of cash certiHcates froti« one person to another. And 
when a person who heM casli certificat«»8 valued at 118.5, 000 or under, buch cash 
certificates can be transferred to the person entitled to them withf.ut the 
intervention of the Court. 

31. The Repealing and Amending Act.— This Act makes minute changes 
and amendments in the Act of the Indian liOgislatuTe. 

32. The Rouble Note Act — In 1910 an Ordinance was promulgated 
prohibiting the importation or possession of rouble notes. Kow this Act has been 
passed to continue the provisions of the Ordinance for tbe perioil of one year. No 
person is allowed to keep any rouble note in his possession or to import it in any 
manner. When the roubb^ not..>s are once deposited in any Goyernroeut Office 
they cannot be subsequently withdrawn without leave of Government. 

33. The Identification of prisoners Act.— Tbe identification 
of. prisoners which is usually done by measurements, finger impres- 
sions and photographs, has no legislative provision for these prac- 
tices. Any person choosing to refuse was beyond the reach of law. 
Now by legislative sanction, where a person is (1) convicted of an 
olence punishable with rigorous imprisonment for a term of one 
year or upwards, (2) or of any offence which would render him liable 
to enhanced punishment on a subsequent conviction, or (3) ordered to 
give security for good behaviour, he shall allow his measurements and 
photographs to be taken. A person arrested *by the police for an 
offence punishable with rigorous imprisonment for one year or 
upwards, or any person in the course of investigation or proceeding 
under the Criminal Procedure Code, can be subjected to the process 
at the instance of the Police or the Magistrate. Resistance to the 
identification is an offence punishable under section 186 of the Indian 
Penal Code. 

34. The Indian Curfency (Amendment) Act.— The British 
sovereign was before valued at Rs. 16 for currency purposes. The 
Indian Exchange and Currency Committee of 1919 recommended the 
lowering of its value to Rs. 10. This Act legalised that recommenda- 
tion but it has so far remainded a dead letter. 
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35. The Indian Amy (Amendineut) Act— Corpond punish- 
ment, in whateTor form and hoirerer diasnised, is a degrading fonu 
of punishment, imd is quite out of place in modem penology. But so 
long it eziited in India as a militi^ punishment, and now its place 
is taken by “field punishment,” which “shall be of the character of 
personal restraint or of hard labour but sbidl not be of a nature to 
cause iniury to life 6t limb.” 

36 The Devotution Act— This Act carries out the recommciulations of 
the Committee on the Division of Subjects — re the Indian Keforms. A nomber 
of amendments has been made in the existing Acts of Tiegislataret Imperial as 
<rell as I/teal. 

37. The Indian passport Act.— Tlie gent sis of the |ivesent Act is the rule 
issued under the Defence of Imlia Act requiring passimrts for egress from and 
ingress into India. These rules were tem|)orury and so are crystallised here into an 
Act of the Ijegiblature. The working out of the provisions of tiie Act is largely 
left to rules to be framed by Government. 

38. The Basel Mission Tradiiq; Company Act.— Before the war there 
was a trading conci'ru in South Imlia, Idangalore, known as the Basel Mission 
Trading Company, supposed to have German influence. The Gorerument 
thereupon took action against the Company under the Enemy Trading Act. 
The property Inlonging to the Company was vested in the custodian of Enemy 
Property liy an order of the (loveruor-Gencral. The pro|)ert.y was later trans- 
ferred by the enstodiau to a Board of Trushxs formed in Madras. That Board 
has been enabl-.-d by this Act to transfer the whole concern to the trust known 
ns the ('ommonwealth Trust, Ltd., a company formed in England. 

39. The Aligarh Muslim University Act one of the 
most important measures of the year, enlarges the Mahomedan 
Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh into a full-blown University. 
Among other ordinary subjects of study, this University has the 
power “to promote Oriental and Islamic Studies and give instruc- 
tion in Muslim theology and religion and to impart moral and 
physical training”. The Uuivesity is open to all persons of either 
sex and of whatever creed. In the case of Muslim students instruc- 
tion in Muslim religion is compulsory. Every student must be a 
resident student. The Governor-General is the Lord Beotor. The 
Governor of the United Provinces, the Members of the Excutive 
Council and the Ministers, together with an additional nominated 
member, constitute the Visiting Board. The Board has the power to 
examine the proceedings of thh University and to see that they are 
in eonformity with the Act, Statutes and Ordinances. The officers 
of the University are Chanoellor, pro-Chancellor, vioe-ChanceUor 
and other officers. The Authorities are the Court, the Executive 
Council and the Aoademio Council. The Court oonsists of the 
officers and otiieti leading Muslim ; it is the Supreme Governing 
Body of the Univanity and exercises all the powers of the Univer- 
sity. The ExeAtave CbniHal (emrresponding to the Syndieete) 
is the exeeutive body ef the UniTerrity. The bond of studies ir 
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styled tlia Aeademio Council, it is responsible for the mnintenance 
of stttdents of the Institution, for their education, examination; 
diwipline, and health, and tm the conferring of degrees. 

40. The Indian Elections (offences and Inquiries) Act — 
This Act has been dravn up on the lines of the Corrupt Practices 
Act in England. It introduces a new Chapter in the Indian Penal 
G''de for dealing with offences .relating to the new enlarged elections. 
The offences are three in number bribery ; undue influence at 
elections ; and personation at elections. These offences are made 
punishable with imprisonment of either description for a period of 
one year, or a fine, or both. The making of false statements in 
connection with an election is punishable with a fine. Illegal 
payment in connection with an election and failure to keep election 
account are also made offences and are punishable with fines which 
may extend to Ks. 600. In the inquiry under the Act, no elector 
can be compelled to disclose the names of candidates for whom he 
has voted at an election. The officers, etc, engaged in carrying 
out elections are enjoined to maintain secrecy of voting : if they 
violate the rule they can be punished with imprisonment for a term 
of three months, or with a fine, or with both. 

41. The Indian Paper Currency (Amendment) Act — The 
recommendations made by the Indian Exchange and Currency Com- 
mittee 1919 for a permanent constitution of the Paper Currency 
Beserve are carried out by this Act. The Paper Currency Beserve shall 
consist of two parts : (l) the metalic reserve, and (2) the securities 
reserve. The former shall consist of the gold and silver coins issued 
and gold and silver bullion held by the Secretary of State or the 
Governor General of India. The securities reserve shall be the securi- 
tietsoheld. The metallic reserve shall be at least 50 per cent, of 
the total reserve. The maximum for the securities reserve is 20 
crores of rupees. A note of Bs. 50 or 100 will lose its currency 60 
years after its date of issue and notes above Bs. 100 will retain 
currency for 100 years from the date of issue 

42. Tha Cutchi Meraons Act.— Tbc Cntchi Memons of Bombay long 
retained the family costoms of tbc Hindos aiul were so treated by Bombay High 
foart. They, however, resented this 08 they were converts to the Hnslim faith. 
In 18ite, bills were introduced into the Imperial Legislative Council for 
applying Mohomedau IjSw whole-sale to the community ; but they lapsed for 
want of general support. By tbe present Act a f utchi H( mon who bos attained 
theage of nuqortty and is resident in British India may, by making a ikclaration 
in She prescribed form declare that be, bis minor chihlren and their descendants 
■IwU, in nugaers of succession and inheritance, be governed by tbe Mshonedan 
Law. 

43. Tha ladioa Wbaiasa Telegraphy (ffhipping) AcL— The object of this 
AcfistooiordpotectlontopaMengers and crew soiling on ships registered in 
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British India. Every sea-going British ship registered in British Indiai being a 
a passenger steamer or a ship of l,6oo tons gross tonnage or upwards shall have 
to he provided with a wiretm telegraphic installation. 

44. The Indian Cdmpaiiloa (Amendment) Act.— Under the Companies 
Act, a director of a company is probibitid from voting as a director on any 
contract or management in which he is concerned. A private company is now 
exempt from the above mle by this Act as the prohibition came in the way of 
promoting subsidiary companies. 

45. The Presidency Banks (Amendment) Act. —In 1920, the Government 
of Bombay floated a loan for housing ami town development in Bombay. This 
was the firyt time that a local Government was empowered to float a loan on 
its own account. The loans so issued can now be dealt with by the Presidency 
Banks, 

46. The Income-tax (Amendment) Act provides that for the purposes of 
assrssing the income-tax, while there will be no deduction of the annual value of 
business premises ownc<l by an assesscc*, there will ha no assossment on Hich 
annual value. 

47. The Imperial Bank of India Act.— The Imperial Bank 
of India, the new Indian State Bank, abeorbs in itself the three 
Presidency Banks at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay which are now 
fused ifite one and Government is brought into closer touch with 
it. The Bank hae to open a branch in London which will remain 
in (ouch with the Secretary of State. In India, the bank has 
to open 100 new branches in the course of the next five years. 
The affairs of the three local branches at Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay shall be governed by local boards at those place,. 
The general management will be looked after by a Centnd 
Board consisting of the President* and Vice-Presidents of the Ipeal 
boards, the Contndler of the Currency, four nominees of Ghnseru- 
ment, the Secretaries of the local boards, and the managing Gover- 
nors not exceeding two appointed by Government. 

48. The Indian Territorial Force Act provides thait any 
British sulyect (hot being a European British subject) or any subject 
of a State in India may offer himself for enrolment in tkie Indian 
Territorial Perce for a period not exceeding six years. During the 
period of his enrolment, such perMH is bound to serve in his unit or 
crops. ^ He shall be liable to perform military service (a) when called 
oat with any portion of the Indian Territorial Force either to act in 
saj^rt of the civil power or to provide guards which are cMeatial 
or (b) on emergency to be attach^ to the regular forces. He carnidt 
be required to perform military service beyond the limits of Briti^ 
India save under an ordmr of the Governor-General in< Counefl. 

4$. The AttliRkuy Foicca Act — Thia M^liqs only to 
EunpemBritiahanhieotaor toapereon who not being a British 
siAJeot safasfiet the booditien pNcoriled Ur enrolment of penons 
(rf that ehm and Haring the War the Icdian 
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Foipa(I,D.FJ Ind teecme • ooiipalMijr nlHtaif MrTkM. 
x«nov» tk» rtriiweiwj of ocmimbioD tbe proMot noMon wm 
pMMd. Thore ora tbno oUmm into which peo^o liable to servo 
fall (a) in the Aotivo Clue, (h) the first (A) ehM of Beserree and 
(e) second (B) dess of Beaejvea. Every eoimniadoned oflBeer in the 
Indian AoziOiary Foree shall he Induded in the Aotive CIsm ; so 
also all persons who have nndergone preliminary training when 
th^ attain SI years. The olate d pwsone who are between SI and 
40 yean of age an induded in A Reserve and persons at 40 yean 
of age are pot in B Reserve. Every enrolled person who attains 
the age of 45 years, or after four yeue of service, a person is entitled 
to receive his disehaige. 


ProceedHncp of the 

Imperial Legislative Council 1920 

The fint meeting oi the Imperial Council in 1920 was held at 
Delhi on SOth January when the ITioeroy, Lord Chelmsford delivered 
his opening address nviewibg ^he position of affihin since the 
Conndl last met in September 1919. He first nferred to the 
Refonns and expressed the eouncirs indebtedness to Mr. Montagu’s 
the Sec. of State. In connection with the Reforms, he desired to 
make special mention of and pay a tribute to three men for their 
unremitting labour, vis. lord Meston, Sir W. Harris, and Mr. A. P. 
Muddiman. TW he narrated the work that still remained to be 
done before the Reform Act actually came into operation and^ then 
made a curious reference to Sir Sankaran Hair who had in the 
previous year resigned from the Viceroy’s Council bn account of 
dingreement with the Viceroy’s horrible Punjab policy of 1919. 
Sud his Excellency : — 

’‘Before I torn to other matters of current interest 1 might 
biSefly allude to a small matter which has been brought to my atten- 
tion by Mr. Bhupendranath Basu, whom we arc all glad to see again 
in India and who is conversant with the facta He tells^ me that 
the appointment of Sir Sankaran Nair to the Council of tiie 
Saeietary of -Stale has been construed as a direct snub to me and my 
Government If this concerned me alone 1 should not touch the 
ijiuestioo, but this interpretation of the appointment conveys an 
imputation on the Secrets^ of State, with a^om 1 have the honour 
to work, which I cannot pass by. The facts of the case simply 
stated will dispose of this imputation.- 
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"I pot fonvaid tlw nuofi of Sir SaDfama for ili 

CSoonoil of the Secretarf of State, and hie appointnMiit tiw 
apeeifti vaoaney, which he was choaen to fill, vaa made after jiNK 
•nltation with lie and with ip7 cordial coDcorrence. 

Induttiiel ConimiMioB** Report 

"The Secretary of State accepted the two fundamental principlea 
underlying the recommendations of the Commission ; namely, that 
in the future Government should plajr an active part in the inIJbs- 
trial development of the country and should, consequently, be pro- 
vided with adequate administrative e*iuipment and be forearmed 
with reliable scientific and technical advice. 

"But in order that there should be no undue delay in pushing 
ahead with practical schemes, we did not rest with the discussioo 
of fundamental principles : we proposed three specific measures for 
the purpose of dealing with the questions that were obviously laost 
urgent. These, we considered, were — 

Ftnfly, the creation of an interim central authority fOf the 
purpose of designing the new official machinery and establishing a 
system of co-operation with the Provincial Governments ; 

Secondli/, the formulation of conditions for the establishment 
of the necersary scientific services ; and 

Ihirdfy, the institution of a system for the local purchase of 
Government stores. 

“All three proposals having been sanctioned by the Secretary 
of State, a Committee was appointed at once to advise on the bert 
lines of organising the chemical services, which are the most urgendy 
required of those necessary to deal with our neglected raw materials. 
We have been fortunate in obtaining as the Chairman of this Com- 
mittee, Professor Jocelyn Thorpe, the distinguished Professor of 
Organic Chemistry at the Imperial College of Science and Technology 
in Ixmdon, and it is hoped that the proposals of this Committee 
will be ready by the end of April. 

Indians in the British Dominions 

"Since wo mot last September, our anxieties regarding the 
future of cur Indiii fellow-subjeets in South Africa have inereesed 
rather than diminished. As you have rend ii. he papers, a reoeut 
decision of the Transvaal Provincial Court endangers rights which 
wc hoped had been secured beyond dispute by the Act of last 
summer. 1 would, however, renew most earnestly my pin for 
calmness. In a few weeks, probably. South Africa wiHbeiBthe 
throes of a geuend. alectit^ It will ouly iigure those whom wo 
desire to help, if -here forces the Indian question to the 

irout as an election issue. 
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gtl'‘;>;<**iiiiMdy, I tUnki if stMdj ud nioderate pe^reaeatetions va 

9t ksia dona moeli to a&aun a friaadly haaring for our ease. Wa Uva 
•BiMrbaeBinfwniad tIiattba long-airaitad CommiMion will probably 
aaambla about tha ano of Fabmary. The perwanef d tba Con- 
niarion and tha tarma of reference have not yet been announced. 
But wa uodentand that the Chairman will be a high judicid officer, 
and that tha inquiry will be limited to the right to trade and 
to own fixed property in the four provinces of the Union. Sir 
Benjamin Robertson sailed yesterday for South Africa to re- 
present our case befo.e the commiasion, and we earnestly hope 
that his skill and experience will avail to effect an honourable 
settiement. 

“Meanwhile, fresh difficulties are arising in the British East 
Africa Protectorate. As yet we know no more than what has 
appeared in the press regarding the report of the East Africa 
Eranomic Commission, but I need not assure yor that my Govern- 
ment will do everything in its power to defend Indian interests 
against this new attack. I may remind you, however, that this 
Report, as Colonel Amcry has already declared in the House of 
Commons, must not be regarded as representing the views of the 
Government of East Africa, still less of the Impeiial Government, 
with whom the final decision will lie. British East Africa is not 
a self-governing Dominion ; and the position of the Government of 
India is, and always will be, that there is no justification in a Crown 
Colony or Protectorate for assigning to British Indians a status in 
any way inferior to that of any other class of His Majesty’s subjects. 
TTith the support of the Secretary of State wo have steadily pressed 
ibis view on the Colonial Office ; and we have asked the Secretary 
of State to see to it that Indian interests are fully represented at 
the forthcoming discussions in London between Lord Milner and 
the Governor uf H st Africa. 

“Whilp ill some parts of the Empire we have these difficulties, 
other parts are eager to attract Indian settlers. There are now two 
deputations in India, one from British Guiana and one from Fiji, 
who have come here to persuade us to re open emigration to those 
Cobnics on a new basis. The British Guiana deputation have put 
forward a scheme of free emigration, with State assistance, which 
deseives, I think, our careful consideration. The Fiji Government 
have also given proof of their desire to enter on new and happier 
relations with this country by cancelling unconditionally all the 
outstanding indentures, and by declaring their intention of intro- 
ducing at an early date measures to provide for the representation 
of the Indian community in the l^cgislative Council of Fiji on an 
olective basis. 
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"I with, bowever, to noke it dear that the podtiwii wlwh wm 
tdnn op hy LM Harding’s Government, still holds go^. It is 
not the doty of India to provide laboor for British Cdonies. But 
if the Colonies oflbr Indians a wider and more pcosperoos career than 
that which tW can look for in their own homes, then we should 
not stand in the way. Onr duty then will be to protect the ignorant 
In^an emigrant agunst misrepresentation, and to see that such 
guarantees are given as will safeguard his interests as a free settler 
in the oountiy to which he goes. We ivopose that a Committee of 
this Cpuneil should meet the deputations, discuss with them the 
conditions on which it would he possible to re-open emigration, and 
report their conclusions to the Government. Sir George Barnes will 
move a Besolution to this effect (as a matter of fact this was moved 
by Mr. Banneijea — vide post). I would suggest that the Committee 
should be in a large measure, if not entirely, composed of unofficial 
Indian Members, for the question is one which concerns Indians 
alone, and we intend to be guided by the findings of the Committee. 
I think Hon’ble Members would wish me'to express our appreciation 
of the success which Sir George Barnes has achieved by his untiring 
efforts in this matter of Indentured labour. 

Imperial Preference 

It is not the Government of India’s intention to adopt a policy 
of preference throughout the lilmpire as a general policy without full 
discussion and support from enlightened public opinion. It was with 
this object that, as Sir George Barnes told the Indian Merchants' 
Chamber and Bureau in November last, tbe Government of India 
intend to move for the appointment of a Committee of the Council 
to discuss the qu<«stion and to examine the statistical records relating 
to the various commodities of our export and import trade. I need 
hardly say that a preliminary examination, ui any rate, of tbe 
statistical position, has already been made in the Dej^artment of 
Commerce and ' Industry. It is my intention that this preliminary 
examination should be placed before the Committee in order that 
.they may study tbe figures for themselves, and I hope it may be 
possible for them to come to some general conclusion on the <]ucstion 
whether the adoption of a system of preferential tariffs is cr is not 
likely to be to the a<l vantage of the country os a whole. The question 
is one of course of great complexity and difficulty. Part of the 
difficulty perbaiM arises from the fact that most of us have- some 
kind of pre-conceived ideas on tbe subject of tariffs, perhaps not 
always based on a critical examination of the facts. I think that 
it will be advantage if tb* members of the Committee could 
approach their task % divesting themselves, as far as possible, of 
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iill thtir pceyioua Dotioni ud trying to look at the question as if it 
wen an entirely new one, to be examined in the cold light of 
ebnanon sense and statistical fignres.” 

Next he referred to external dangers and to the frontier 
operations : — 

“The sitnation in the Middle East has been recently painted in 
startling and lurid colours by the European Press. It has been said 
that the Bolshevists flushed by their successes are about to join 
hands with the discontented elements for an overwhelming attack 
on the Allied Powers and especially on the British Empire ; that 
the East is in ferment and that a time of acute peril lies before us 
especially in India. Now I do not wish to minimise the dangers 
threatening us, and indeed threatening the civilised world, as a 
result of the upheaval of the last five years. Men’s minds are 
troubled and excited, as perhaps never before by the spectacle of 
the foundering of Empires, the decay of conventions and the loosen* 
ing of religious restraint ; while starvation and distress have goaded 
whole peoples to desparation. At the same time also the Allied 
States, who alone have the power or organisation needed for the 
repair of the world, are tired of war, and eager to disband their 
armies and concentrate their energies on the problems of their own 
reconstruction. But I am confident that things are not so bad as 
they have been represented to be.” 

Afghanistan 

'^Turning now from tho region of s'lrmise and conjecture, 
important though it is, to the actual position on our Frontier, the 
Amir of Afghanistan has since the signature of the Treaty of Peace 
at Bawalpindi expressed uniformly friei:dly sentiments in his 
communications with us ; but as is known to you, be has allowed a 
Bolshevist Mission to visit his capital and has sent an Afghan 
deputation to Moscow. An attitude such as this makes it difficult 
for us to enter into closer relations straightaway. Our position 
vis-a-m Afghanistan remains as it was last September. We wish 
to live on terms of friendship with her, but it is idle to enter into 
a treaty of friendship, until she has given us by her conduct proof 
that the treaty of friendship will not be a mere piece of paper, but 
a document based on the proved fact of friendliness. 

** Our border tribes have not yet recovered from tho unrest 
caused by the Afghan war. To the north of the Khyber we have 
had peace, but the younger and more excitable men of the Afridis 
have, in spite of the strength of our grip on the Khyber and of the 
efForta of their elders to restrain them, indulged in constant raids. 
We have announced to them comparatively lenient terms of sub- 
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nunoo ; and I hope that tbar wiQ btfon long naliw the fatiBtj o£ 
tiieir eoadnot, and that the fomer oonfidenoe between theee tdhee- 
nen and oar frontier oflioen will .be teetered. Tbe tribee of Waa* 
rietan, the Mahedde in the centre and the Wears of the Toehi in 
the North and of Wauo. in tbe South, had committed themeelres 
deeply against us during the Afghan war ; and after the conclusion 
of peace they continued their intelerable depredations on the peace- 
ful population of Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan. At tbe beginning 
of November a strong field force was as^mbled, and the terms of 
their submission were announced to the Mahsuds and Tochi Wasirs. 
The Mahsuds rejected our terms, 1»ut the Toehi Wazirs accepted 
them, being deterred by our' display of force in tbe Tochi and by 
tbe advance of our troops in imposing strength to Datta Khel. In 
tbe meanwhile the Mahsuds, after being given time to remove their 
women and children, were severely bombed from the air; but 
though they were much shaken by tbe bombing and though many 
individuals were anxious to submit, the tribe as a whole remained 
recalcitrant, and an advance of our troops in. force became necessary. 
On the 18th December the Derajat column advanced from Jandola 
and was strongly opposed by the Mahsuds and Wano Wazirs, who 
now possess plenty of modern rifles and ammunition, and large 
numbers of whom have been trained in our Militias in the most 
recent methods of warfare. In this fighting, while 1 regret to say 
that our casualties were numerous, heavy losses are known to have 
been suffered by the enemy, and on the 29th December tbe Mabsud 
jirgah came in and accepted our terms in full. But tbe disintegra- 
tion of the tribe is so great that the hundreds of petty headmen 
have little authority and about a third of tbe tribe have continued 
to oppose our advance. This will now be maintained until tbe 
tribesmen have shown the reality of their submission by the 
payment of their fines and of the rifles which have been demanded 
of them. The Wano Wazirs will then remain to be dealt with ; 
but they are not expected to prove so stubborn as the Mahsuds, and 
we hope that before long these troublesome but inevitable operations 
will be brought to a successful issue. Our forces have had a hard 
time of it in difficult country under the severe conditions which 
winter imposes in that region, and I would express my warm appre- 
ciation of the grit and gallantry they have displayed in their advance 
against determined opposition into the heart of the enemy’s country, 
I should like to say in passing that GenenJ Climo has been kept 
fully supplied with reinforcements throughout his campaign ; that 
tiio fir force consists of the most up-to date machines, of which a 
full reserve is kept with the ,Uxk» ; and that tlm latest pattern oi 
heavy mountain howiteer been employed throughout tbe 
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flHOlMiifp. We ebell now prooeed, by • greater eoneentration of oar 
taew «t itarategie pointa and by a vigoroue extebdon of made fitted 
for giaobanioal traneporti to eepure oar more effective future domina- 
te of tbia p^fon of the frontier and protection of our border 
traeta. 

“ Fbrther aoutb the Sheranni tribe, including both theaeetiona 
under the North-Weat Frontier Province and Baluchistan, have aub- 
mitted, and the tribes of the Zhob Valley have given no trouble. 

" To sum up then : 

“ The position-in our Frontier, complicated and difficult though 
ia, h being gradually straightened out. 

In conclusion his Excellency peroiated 

“The present ia indeed a critical time in the world’s history 
when every nation which hopes to maintain or advttnee its 
portion in the community of civilised States must stand firm 
by^ its traditions and sCt up bulwarks of sanity and modera- 
tion against the forces of disorder and destruction. In India 
I see no grounds for pessimism. There may be clouds in 
our sky, but the shadows they cast are relieved by much that ia 
bright. In his deep concern for India’s welfare in these days of 
atreas and change His Majesty the King-Emperor has issued to the 
Indian people a gracious Proclamation. The Royal Message, full 
of inspiration and hope, has been acclaimed throughout India, and 
you will have an opportunity of acknowledging it when Mr. Sinha’s 
Resolution comes before you. The Proclamation ends — 

* It 18 m/ intention to sjnd my dear 8 on» the Prince of Walest to Iiulia next 
winter to inaugnrato on my behalf the new Giiamber of Princee nnd the new 
Conetitutions in British India. 

<May he find material good-will and confidence prevailing among those on 
whnn will rest the future service of the country, so that success may crown 
their labours and progressive cttlight.:nmcnt attend their administration. And 
with all my p ?ople I pray to Almighty God that by His wisdom and under 
His guidance India may be Ijd to greater prosperity and contentment and may 
grow to the fulness of political freedom.* 

“To this we will answer Amen.” 

Alter His Excellency’s speech, Sir George Barnes laid on the 
table a statement showing the quantities and values of materials 
supplied to the Allies and the United Kingdom during the war at 
eon^lled prices. And then there were several questions and answers 
of no great importance. 

Sit George Lowndes next moved a Bill to amend the Pro- 
viooial Insolvency Act (1907). It was resubmitted to a select com- 
niitloe for consolidation purposes with orders to report before 
1st March. 

31 
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Sir Geoffe Barnet than iotooduead a Bill to amend the 
Indian Steamabipa Act (1884) and explained that tbia^ waa inten^d 
to impoae a penalty on tbe matter and owner of a abip for earryiiif 
paaaengera in exoera of tbe number apecified in tbe oertifioateof 
aurrey. He waa folbwed by tbe Coinmaiider:in*Chief wbo intri^ 
dueed a Bill to amend the Indian Army Act (1919) to make ptovi- 
aiona for the apeedy dispotal of the moveable property of peraona who 
are missing in the same way that the property of the killed are 
dealt with. 

Mr. Shall then introduced a Bill to modify certain provisions of 
the United Provinces Town Improvement Act and explained that 
the Bill had been prepared at the request of tbe Government of 
the United Provinces on the lines of the Calcutta Improvement' Act 
(1911). This concluded the formal busineas of the Council. 

The Fir«t Resolution 

Mr. Sinha moved : — 

"TImt this Council rrcommomls to tiic Governor General in Counoil that he 
may Iv pL-nx ai to transmit, through the proiier chaniul, to Hit Majesty the 
King-Km^>Tor tlte following humble representation 'That this Council begs 
leave to tender to His Most Gracious Majesty the Kiug'EmptTor its dutiful 
homage aivl loyal devotion and to express its sense of profound gratt-fnlness 
for tlie Itoyal Proclamation issued by His Majesty on the memorable occasion 
of ids having given his Ko}'al assent to the Government of Iiuiia Bill, guide 
in future the policy of His Majesty’s officers to enable the Indian nation to 
attain (nil responsible government aisi full political fri^Mlom as an oiual 
member of the British Commonwelth. 

Felicitous speeches were delivered by both sides, official and 
non-official, excepting a jarring note raised by Mr. Baneijea who 
was sorry that Mr. Montagu and others in counection with the 
Reforms were not thanked as well in the Resolution which was 
however passed unanimously. 

Delhi— Ft^truery 4t 

The Council met again on February 4th. After some unimportant 
interpellations Mr. Shafi moved that the new Census Bill be 
referred to Select Committee and Sir George Barnes introduQcd the 
Indian Steam vessels Act Amendment Bill. The Bill to consolidate 
and amend the law relating to Government Securities was moved 
by Mr. Hailey and referred to a Select Committee. Sir William 
Vincent next moved that the Charitable and Religious Trusts Aet 
bo referred to Selept Committee. Mr. Chanda, supported by 
Pundit Malcviya, oppoeed and moved an amendment that the 
motion do stand over fill 1911, on the ground that some of the mim 
importot Provincial Gqverfloieota bad opposed it and that the Local 
Councils were the mwe ^pcbfMate bodies for passing such a measure. 
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Tlie Buijority of uoo-offieUl mamben, however, were io fevoor of 
Sir ^VUliam Vinoent’e motion, f<» miameoegement of religious 
liasta in Indie were becoming e greet acendel end could no longer 
tolereted. Sir Williem’s motion was passed by 35 voting against 
2. The Workmen’s Breach of Contract Amendment Bill was then 
moved end referred to a Select Committee by Sir William Vincent. 

Mr. S. N. Baueiji then moved : — “That a Committee be appoint- 
ed to examine the scheme of colonisation which the deputation from 
British Guiana desired to pot forward and also to meet the deputa- 
tion from Fizi wich had arrived in India, and to any proposals which 
they had to put forward, and to report thereon and make recom- 
mendations to the Oovernment of India.’’ This proposal gave rise to 
a considerable discussion on the position of Indians abroad. 

The motion should have been made by Sir G. Barnes but it was 
thought expedient to have it moved by a non-official to give it an air 
of Indian support. There was, however, a strong objection from the 
Indian members, excepting Mr. Bannerji’s friends, and a chorus ul 
indignation was raised by Pundit Malaviya, Mr. Patel and Mr. 
Khaparde. Mr. Siiiha moved an amendment that the Committee 
proposed should examine the report generally On the status and 
position of His Majesty’s Indian subjects in all the British Colonies. 
The official and European members strongly opposed the amendment 
and supported the original motion of Mr. Bannerji. Mr. Khaparde 
moved an amendment that the credentials of these deputations, 
whether they were bona-fide representatives of their Govts, or 
merely interested planters, be examined ; it was accepted along with 
Mr. Baneiji’s resolution which was passed. 

Delhi — February 11 , 1920 . 

The proceedings opened by several questions being as! :!d and 
the replies elicited that Government were net prepared to redt.:e 
Bailway fare to pre-war rate, and that Government could not allow 
the whole council to consider the Buies that were being framed 
under the New Beform Act. 

Sir George Lowndes presented the Select Committee’s reiH)rt 
on the Provincial Insolvency Bill and Mr. Shaft that on the Census 
Bill. Then followed iu quick succession the passing of the Indian 
Steam Ships Bill, the Bill to amend the Indian Army Act 1911 ; 
a d the Bill to modify the United Provinces Town Improvement 
Act 1919. Sir William next moved for leave to introduce a Bill to 
amend the Indian Tatiff Act 1894 and explained that the object 
of the Bill was to abolish the present system under which Tariff 
duties are levied on certain firearms and parts thereof and to subs- 
titute a general ad-valorem duty of 20 per cent, on all articles 
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mentioned in entry 46 of the Aet snlgeet to n minimum nte fo Ae 
eeee of the firet eight articles, aO idatiog to firearms and their parte. 
The Bfll was introdneed without comment. 

•P 

The Oaoee Uahrudly Bill. 

Mr. Shafi then roee and moved that the Dacca University BUI 
he referred to a Select Committee of eleven members. In the course 
of bis speech he said he was greatly struck with the possilnlities 
of Dacca as a Univeiaily centre. The present buildings there would 
be extremely suitable for University purposes. During his three 
weeks stay in Cakutta he found his confidence in the broad-minded- 
ness of the educational cirdet in Calcutta was not misplaced and that 
there was no oppontiou to the scheme. 

Mr. Surendra Nath Baneijea while offering a cordial welcome 
(Ugeeted to the -question of communal representation which found 
a place in the Bill and he thought that the control was largely 
official and he would add to the Faculties of Arts, Economy and 
Xjaw also those of Medicine, Engineering and Agriculture. 

Mr. Nawab All Cbaudhri in a lengthy speech approved of the 
University but said it did not go far enough to satisfy the 
aspirations of the Mahomedans of Eastern Bengal. Mr. Sastri 
said that all sections of the community welcomed the University. 
But he deprecated generally the extension of communal represen- 
tation In educational areas. But if it was absolutely essential in 
the case of the Dacca University it must be temporary. He strongly 
advocated the appointment of expert professors from all parts of the 
world and condemned the proposed recruitment rules laid down 
for professors. Sir Dinshaw Wacba thought his Mahamedan friends 
were rather narrow-minded and he agreed with Messrs. Sastri and 
Sarma. His idea of a university was that it should be a temple 
of free thought. He could not support the idea of a university of 
this nature. 

Pundit Malaviya while welcoming the University thought that 
Arts, Science and Ijsw should be added to the faculties and the 
University bo modertiieed. . The restraints iihposed upon the 
University authorities were too severe. With reganl to communal 
representation be admitted that Mahomedans had not had all the 
re^esentation they deserve, but they all wanted Dacca to be a 
model University. After otl^r speakers had spoken Mr. Shafi in 
reply said that all tim points raised would be carefully, considered 
iu the select oommitteo and it would be prematum for him to fsy 
more. Witit rpgard te command representation he said he wm 
surprised to find tl^ to-day. He thought the Hiidu 

oommnntly might hl^ Wn more cbaritdble to the little Muslim 
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. ottinniUlity of EMteni Bengal and draw attention to the rules and 
ugolatiaBS of tiie Hindu University. The Pundit olgeoted to the 
atteokmade upon him and twice endeavoured to interrupt but 
Mr. Shaft proceeded to strongly defend communal representation. 
Another question was the non-affiliation of mofussil colleges with 
the Dacca University. This principle the Government had accepted 
and would not depart from. Motion to submit the Bill to select 
committee- was then passed. 

Mr. B. N. Sanaa then moved that “the headquarters of the 
Government of India be permanently located in one place and that 
a suitable centre if necessary be selected for the purpose.” He 
taoved this resolotioo because the Beform Bill and the new conditions 
rendered this matter necessary. It was only a matter of time when 
the people of India would be enabled to settle their own domestic 
details. New Council buildings would be required and it was a 
question of whether there should be one or two capitals. He argued 
that the convenience of the members of Council must be considered. 
There were other centres far more convenient than Simla and Delhi. 
The whole question of site should be reconsidered. Simla was 
impossible as a capital for the Madras Presidency and other remote 
parts of India. It was essential to fix the capital where there 
was public opinion and life, even at the loss of efficiency 
owing to climate. He then urged Ecm'e site being selected in 
the Central Provinces as a new capital purely for the sake of 
novnenience. 

Mr. Chanda moved as an amendment that for the words 
“permanentely located in one place and that a suitable centre 
may if necessary be selected for the purpose” the words - "be located 
in Calcutta subject to such modification if any of the old 
practice according to which the Government of India are in 
Calcutta during certain months of the year and otherwise as 
may be considered necessary or desirable by the Government” bo 
substituted. 

Mr. Chanda made a strong speech in favour of the capitd 
being again moved to Calcutta. Ho quoted many old arguments in 
support of his opinion, said both Hindus and Mahomedans regarded 
Delhi as a city of tombs, and pointed to the Victoria Memorial Hall 
at Calcutta as a fitting place for the new Parliament. 

Mr. S. Sinha said he was unconvinced that either the motion 
or the amendment was necessrry. The question or. ebanpng the 
capital every few years did not come within practical politics. He 
held no case had been made out and be did not recommend Calcutta 

• place for Government to reside in all tbe year round. He 
opposed tbe motion. 
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DMi I8iht Fdnuarf 1990 

The Coaneil edljoarned at thie point till the 18th when dieousrion 
wee resumed on Mr. Snnna’s motion. A lot of talk, not a wwiJl 
part of which was homourooa, was indulged in over an impossihle 
question but the long debate showed that the great volume of 
bj^nion in the Council induding official opinion was against Delhi 
es head-quarters. Sevetal amendments were proposed, none too seri- 
oudy perhaps, and then withdrawn, while Sir W. Vincent on be^f 
of Government pointed not that the question had been decided by 
the King and without his sanction the point could not be re-opened. 
He gave some points in favour of Delhi and said that Government 
could not accept the resolution as that would indicate that Govt, 
was wavering in its decision. Mr. Sarma’s resolution was lost. 

The Council met again next day. Feb. 19th. Mr. S. Sinha then 
briefly moved that there should be a publication of the Patna series 
of the law reports containing the decisions of the High Court at 
Patna as in the case of all other chartered High Courts. Sir George 
Lowndes said that Government could not start this publication for 
various reasons, but they hoped to be able to do so in April 1921. 
Mr. Sinha then withdrew his resolution. 

Mr. Sinha next proposed that a “mixed Committee of non- 
offibials and officials should be appointed to consider and report on 
the expediency of assimilating the rules of practice of the various 
High Courts in regarding to the administration of criminal justice 
and other matters.” in order to bring all the H. Courts in line. Mr. 
Sinha said his proposal was strongly supported by the Bar of the 
various courts and spoke at length on his motion. Mr. Chanda 
supported him. Sir William Vincent drew attention to the 
conditions under which the rules of High Courts were now 
framed. He felt Mr. Sinha’s resolution would bo keenly resented 
by the courts. He certainly did not wish the Government of 
India to be bitterly attacked by the High Courts and he depre- 
esrted the raising of any controversy between High Courts and the 
Government. Mr. Siuha’s suggostioii would place the GoverumoLt of 
India in on impossible position, Mr. Sinha argued that the 
Committee would not have the terrible effect the Home Member 
indirated ; if he agreed, however, to send the papers of this debate to 
the non. Judges, be would withdraw bis resolution. Sir Wiliam 
Vhiq^t said he would do this and the resolution was than 
vK^^wn. 

Imperial Preference 

Sir Geoiv^ Buses then moved that a Committee consisting of 
Sirdande H91, MesUs. Mantley, Sarma, Gmm, Paton and Sapni, 
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Sir Diotflisw W^boH Sir Zulfikar Ali Khan, Sir Fiuoibhoy 
GnrrinblMqri Bai Sita Nath Boy, Sir Qangadhar ChitnaTui and 
himself should examine the statistics and report whether it is 
advisable or not to apply to the Indian enstoms tariff a eystem ^ 
preference of goods of Empire origin. He said the reason for 
raising this thorny and difficult question was because the principle 
of Imperial preference had recently been adopted by the United 
Kingdom Government. If India accepted the principle of Imperial 
preference the excise duty on cotton piocegoods must be totally 
abolished. Sir FazuIbhoy Currimbhoy thought this resolution should 
have been brought on the lines of the Industries Conference (6'se A. 
li. 1920) in Bombay and moreover, that it should have been delayed 
until the enlarged Council was in being. He would be a strong 
supporter of Imperial preference if it would be useful for India. 

Mr. Patel maintained that India was purely a protectionist 
country and he did not understand why the Government had now 
developed a taste for Imperial preference. Mr. Patel asked : Even if 
the policy of Imperial Preference were adopted with whom was 
India going to deal I Should India give any sort of preference to 
South Africa and East Africa who have made themselves prominently 
known os anti- Indian ? Could the Union Governments expect good 
offices at the hands of Indians whose brothers were wretchedly and 
most deplorably treated in their respective Governments. Unless 
India was a self-governing partisan of the British Empire and unless 
fiscal autonomy was granted to India, this resolution could not Iks 
safely adopted. 

At this iunctnre Mr. Crum said it was not easy to separate the 
question of fiscal policy from Imperial preference. He understood 
that Sir George Barnes had colloctod a mass of papers and figun s 
for the proposed Committee. He thought the suggested Committee 
would be useful if the scope of the resolution was enlarged so 
as to embrace the best methods of considering the future fiscal policy 
of India. Mr. Khaparde wondered why this question wm brought 
up at the moment. Ho enquired who had asked for it and he 
opposed it. 

Sir FazuIbhoy Currimbhoy, Mr. Sarma and Mr. Paton cordially 
supported Mr. Crum’s amendment 

Sir Dinshaw Wacha approved the proposal of a^^mmittee 
but the country must be fully consulted and the decision of the 
Committee could not be final or binding on the Government. On 
the whole he wished the thorny question had not been raised. 

Sir George &mes accepted Mr. Cram’s amendment and said 
that ^ that Government proposed was a preliminary survey of the 
Question. The rosolntion wia then put and carried as amended. 
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Rcbini RuIm Sacracy 

Mr. Khsparde next moved that a committee of all the non-offieial 
members of the Connoil shonld consider and report on the rules and 
regulations ’framed and to be framed under the Governmemt of 
India Act 1919. He condemned the policy of “rally the moderates’* 
and hoped that secrecy shonld be avoided and that some official 
would also. help and give information when it was neoessuy. 
Mr. Chanda supplied. 

Sir William Marris said an informal committee had already gone 
through the matter. The nqn-official members would bear witness to 
the friendly attitude of the Government of India. He put in 
the plea that he could not ask the Council to scrap their horses in the 
middle of the stream. He thought the small committee now sitting 
was quite large enough ; it was thoroughly representative and got 
through work without waste of time. He explained to the Council 
some of the difficulties they were faced with and how necessary it 
was to forge ahead in order to be in time for the Prince of Wales’ 
visit. Mr. Khaparde’s motion was a constitutional innovation for 
which there was no authority. 

Mr. Patel asked for the names of the informal committee. 
He thought the Council should elect it in any ease. He could not 
understand this remarkable secrecy. This was not the way to 
make the Reforms a success. He put in a strong claim for the 
non-officials to select their own candidates for this kind of work. 

Mr. Snrendra Nath Baneijee said he was on the committee 
and that both Sir William Marris and Mr. Muddiman bad on 
behalf of the Government treated alt their (non-officials) suggestions 
with the utmost deference and conciliation. 

Mr. Sinha said he was also a member of the Committee and 
the Government had accepted many of their suggestions. He would 
have preferred to have been elected instead of selected, but he spoke 
strongly of the friendly attitude of the Government. He oppossed 
Mr. Khaparde’s motion which was eventually lost by Govt, votes. 

Delhi— mh Feb, mo 

On the Council reassembling on the 20th Feb. Mr. Hailey 
presented the report of the Select Committee on the Bill to con- 
solidate and amend the law relating to Government securities. 

Mr. Sinha next proposed that “a mixed Committee be 
amminted which should formulate a scheme for the amalgama- 
tion of ttm Oriya speaking tracts administered by Madras, Bengal 
and the Central Pievibesis with the existing Orissa cGvision of Behar 
and OrfMa.’' Kanika wanniy suiqported the motion. 

Mr. Banei^ wB^ tbb Hiidation bad been broader in its scope 
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•nd that tba Coomittae augbt eonnder the qveitioD of the 
Oriye popolfttion heiug pleoed under e aepeiete edmini^ntion of 
their own. 

Sir Willien Yinoeut aaid the Qovernment was very dSve to the 
disadvaDtagee under which the Oriyas suffered, but argued that final 
ehanges of administration of territory should be made after the new 
Councils had come into being and added that he was r^y to 
advice the Viceroy to have enquiries made into this matter for the 
benefit of the new Councils and be hoped that that would meet 
the ease. 

Mr. Siiiha thanked the members for their cordial support, 
accepted the Home Member’s assurance and withdrew bis resolution. 

Mr. Patel next moved that a committee be appointed consisting 
of an equal number of oflicial and non- official members to investigate 
the question of fiscal policy to be adopted by the Government of 
India and to devise and suggest such arrangements as best fitted 
India. He said there was no clear understanding on this subject. 
Would the Government of India have to consult the Secretary of 
State on fiscal matters or not t Communication were now going on 
between India and England on Imperial Preference of which the 
Council knew nothing and Indians were not consulted and their 
interests are sacrificed. India should have the same freedom for 
her tarilEs as the Self-governing Dominions. 

Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy thought this resolution should have 
been withdrawn after the resolution of yesterday. He thought 
the (|uestion was so big that it really re«iuired a Commission to 
take evidence. He had alxtays found the Government of India 
sympathetic towards commerce. For the present we should be 
content and not pessemistic. 

Mr. Crum said it was high time India had a right to say some- 
thing about her own fiscal policy, but he could not 8upi>ort the 
other views of Mr. Patel’s. Ho entirely agreed with Sir Fusulbhoy 
Currimbhoy that a Committee ot the Council could not deal with 
this matter. He thotight it should be a commission of experts which 
should visit all commercial centres in India. India might easily 
plunge herself into a maze of difficulties. The questions must be 
approached with the utmost caution and he opposed the resolution. 

Sir ^orge Barnes said he agreed that the time was ripe for 
the consideration of the fiscal question in India. He thought the 
resolution accepted in the Council yesterday really covered the 
ground. 

Mr. Patel replying said that .no oite really believed that the 
fiscal policy of India was uot^dietated from Home and met the other 
agnments advanced. The resloution was put and lost by 40 to M. 
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Mr. Sinha next moved that Bihar and Orim be ineluded in 
the group under the Government of India Act which fixed the 
maximum annual salary of Governors at Ks. 128,000 and membeti 
of the Exeoiftive Council at Rs. 64,000. It was lost by 13 to 38 
votes. 

Sir, — It appears to bo commonly supposed that European opinion 
in India approves of the methods adopted by the military authorities 
(luring the recent disorders in the Punjab. 

We desire to express an opinion which we believe to be shared 
by many of our fellow. 
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&EVBNUS. 

inlOOyfi 

Frindpal Haacb of BeTemio>- 

Lmd Botmiim ••• ••• ... 

ass 

38,711,2 

OpiniB ... ... 

ass 

3,943i0 

4,488,4 

Mi 

ass 

Stamps «• 

ass 

7,607,6 

Ezoua .u ... ... 

ass 

13,640,6 

Coatoms »* 

ass 

17,009,7 

Idoobm tax 

ass 

11,330,4 

Othar Haads ... •*. ••• 

ass 

Si 

6,169,8 

TOTAL PRIMOIPAL HEADS 

Sts 

86,699,6 

IntaiMt ••• ••• ••• 

ass 

3,716,6 

Posts and Talagraphs 

ass 

6,184,2 

Idiot ... *.. ... 

ass 

679,6 

Bmipts by Civil Departments 

ass 

2,086,2 

Bfiaeailaoaoas 

Sts 

6,276,8 

Baihrays : Net Beoeipts 

sst 

21,774,7 

Iirigatioii 

sst 

6,946,2 

OUiar Pnblio Works 

ass 

371,3 

Military Beoeipts ... 

ass 

ai 

1,619,5 

Total Bbvknue 

ass 

134,262,6 

EXPENDITURE. 

Direct Demands on the Revenues 

ass 

13,410,1 

Interest ••• 

ess 

8,192,6 

6,073,5 

Poet and Telegraphs 

Vaa 

Mint ... 

ass 

264,8 

Salaries and Expenses of Civil Departments 

sst 

28,260,2 

Misoellaneons Civil Charges 

ass 

8,634,7 

Pamine Belief and Insaranee ... 

ass 

1,000,0 

Bailv^rs : Interest and Miaoellaneous Charges 

ass 

15,284,2 

Im'gation 

ass 

4,381,4 

Other Public Works 

ass 

9,074,1 

Military Services ... 

ess 

41,519,6 

Total Expenditure, Imperial and Provincial 
D«f«ef>.-Provinoial Deficits, that is, portion of Provincial 

136,076,0 

Expenditure defrayed from- ihovinoial Balances. 

3,827,0 

Total ExpEXiiiTVRC charged to Revenue. 

ass 

132,348,0 

Surplus 

*** 

2,004,6 

Total ... 

ess 

134,252,6 



Financial Statement 

of the year 1 920-2 1 

Speech of the Hon'ble W. M. Hailey 

“ I tball deal first with the facts and figures of the financial 
year now drawing' to a close. While for our partner nations in tho 
great War it has been a year of demobilisation, a year in which 
they have been able to devote their efforts to making a beginning 
in the reorganisation of their sooiiJ and industrial forces, we have 
had troubles of our own which, if small in comparison with what 
Europe has endured during the last four years, have nevertheless 
had a dominant influence on our finances. But foi the Afghan 
war and Wasiristan campaign, there was nothing in the history 
of the year which would have ^en likely to disturb our budget 
anticipations. Scarcity conditions, resulting from .the monsoon 
failure of 1918, persisted through the earlier months of 1919, and 
before June famine had been formally declared in twelve British 
districts and certain Native States. But though the area affected 
by the scarcity was unusually wide, the maximum number of persons 
on famine relief was less than one-tenth of the number on relief 
in 1900. All apprehension of really severe famine conditions 
Was relieved on the arrival of the monsoon. Somewhat late in 
coining and at first ill-distributed, it declared itself in strength 
towards the end of July and finally gave a rainfall such as India 
hnd not se'en for many years past. It is true that, though the 
monsoon relieved the immediate actual scarcity, it did little to 
reduce the prevailing and widespread stringency due to high prices, 
w hich has caused and is still causing great distress to all elasM on 
fixed wages and fixed incomes. We have witnessed the inevitaUa 
reaction in strikes and tbreatened strikes throughout the country ; 
the temporary provision made in the shape of allowances to lower 
paid Qoveninient servants has already added seriously to our 
expenditure, and both the Imperial airi Proviocid Governments 
have hid to include in the figures for the coming yw large 
provision for the revision of their subordinate estaUishmenta. 
But if many of the poorer dasses were suffering frmn the stress 
of prices, dm geneal economic oondititma were umhmbtedly 
fsvonieUfe to inde. With the gradual impeovement in fieightais 

S2 
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ud trsffie taeilitiM both impoiti >»iid ozperti iMM Iw m H . 
There bee been • marked impnmement in ^ Wmmb of tede in 
faTonrof India. That balaone tn Ike first bum auulihi of 
year amounted' to 64 eraree as agmmst 35 in the tBewimm j«ar, 
and an adverse bakaoe oi V erares in 1917. ▲ farther finirf of 
the growing proeperityi and a dear svidenoe^ the extent to whi^ 
India has aoeumifated capital ^humic the war, was affBoded by 
the remarhable growth of emnpaBf flstolsons duiii^ the year. We 
may somewhat diveigrat viewHi of eooie aspeets of this extensive 
flotation of eapitd issues ; for the goeaent I only addnee it u 
encouraging evidence of India's intwiaaed interest in the economic 
use of money and her obvious ability to fioMHse an era of industrial 
expansion. 

Up to this point, with the exeeption d the strain caused 
by the Afghan war and the internal pnasare of high prices, the 
financial history oi the year has presented no unusual features. 
Thera is, however, another side to the narrative of more peculiar 
interest to-day, and one with which 1 know the Council will wish 
t^t 1 should deal in some detail : I mean the history of currency 
and exchange during the year. We fortunately had no such 
violent currency crisis as that which Lord Meston described so 
graphically last year. Though wo have used up the great bulk 
of the bullion secured to us by the Pittman Act, and which saved 
ns from inconvertibility last year, we have now a reasonably strong 
holding of silver coin. In October it stood at 65 erores, the highest 
since 1916 ; it stands to day at over 28 erores. Strong as our 
holdings are, we shall not he in calm water till we can he assured 
of laying our hands on fresh supplies to replenish the gradual 
process of absorption now taking place—a difficult matter in the 
present state of the world’s marketo We have, therefore, reluctantly 
been obliged to retain the restiictions on the free encashmetiit 
of notes at our district treasuries ; and to maintain the check <on 
the movement of silver by train. But if the silver position hsas 
pot caused us wy great anxiety, the movement of exchange hi^s 
been of engrossing interest daring the year. Lord Meston explained 
last year how the jrise in exchange followed the breaking away of 
silver from its pre-war level That procem has continued, and 
the farther changes which have been made in the rates for Council 
drafts have as before been dictated by the threat of a heavy loss 
on coinage and the danger to our silver currency caused by the 
pxemium on the expect of rnpees. 

"The closing fartaiiddi of ^ last financial year introdneed 
a new factor into ii^lneh has rapidly grown to dominate 

every other featnre. b'Hlieh last ofiknal support of the Amerieen 
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SnliBiige with En^uid wu withdnwn : the «Mlty exehsDge, 
weight^ down by the indehtedneee of Europe end the bahuioe 
of trade againet her, eommeneed to fall ; and the Amyrm n price 
of aQver oeaeed to be the one dominating factor in determining 
the nipee sterling exchange. The rate at which India coold acquire 
silver for cranage no longer depended aolely on the price of ailver 
in doUara, but was adversely affected by the smaller number of 
dollars that could be obtained for the pound sterling. Moreover, 
the rising price of silver itself received a new impetus early in the 
current year, through the removal in May of control in America. 
The lower exchange value in America of the pound sterling, and 
the rapid rise in the price of silver in American currency, necessarily 
entailed the raising of the exchange value of the rupee, if we 
were not to see our nlver coins smuggled out of the country andi 
our currency notes madia inconvertible. In May the rate for 
Council drafs, whieh had remaioed stationary at 1& 6d. for over 
a year, advadead to !«. 8d. and this was followed by fnsther rises 
till in December tho rate' stood at 2s. 

“Tp ee an t e sa e t as far a» poesiMe inconvenience to trade from 
fteiukabsEty of exdaiigs, CamuSl and stariing drafts have been 
offiwad for asia as frsriy as oar naoniees in India ra at home^ as 
the case may be, have peematted. During the first nine months 
of the year the demand fra Cbuneik persisted with varying degrees 
of urgency, until January when a complete reversal of the positiem 
ocenrred. The Coiracy Committee had just completed their 
stttinga and their eoa^asions w«ra awaited. The export trade at 
the timo waa not nigeatiy caIBng fra finance, and tiw nneertaiaty 
as to dm future led a nornbra remitters to take advantage of 
the 2& 4d. rate then prevailing. A demand for iterling drafts 
arose and daring Jannny Keveiw Councils to the extent of five aiid 
half million were sold. This recital of the changes whieh the 
year 1919 has witneiaed in the exchange value of the mppee brings 
me to a consideration of the new orientation whieh bae recently 
been given to our pMicy, with the aeeeptance by the Secretary 
of State of the recommondations of the Indian Cnrrency Committee. 
ViTe have acoepted witboot qualification the Committee’s conclusions, 
which ate snhetantially on the lines whieh we ourselves recommen- 
ded in October last. It is possible that the Secretary of State a 
4oraaons on certain of the Committee’s recommendations m^ 
be tbe sabjoc^ diaoussion or legislation in this Cpuneil. For 
the preeeot, I will merely indicate the two ontstanding feataree 
(d the Committee’s reoranmendations ; these an, firstly, the hniaug 
the rupee to gold, and secondly, the adoption of a ratio therefor 
ri|[nivalent to one-tentb of the gold eontents of the sovenign, 
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*'0b tibe llRt points I (hsiik it bmj fairif b« said tliat tken 
ia s irtiong body of opbioo that tbo Comadttae’a ooodaaiQii' araa 
inodtabia. Liokod to ateriiog, the rupee #oald ahaie with tlw 
letter ell ita tuetoetioa of fortune. Every riae of prioea in ateifiag' 
odng eraatriea would inevitebly, by the meehenieid linking of ^ 
rupee to the pound, eommunieete to this eountry the aame shrinkage 
in the punhesing power of money end until aterling regained ita 
parity with gold, Indie would 1 m aaddled with an unstable end 
fluetueting standard of value. We should oontinne to share with 
the United Kingdom ell the evils of inffeted prices. It would be 
impossible to give any definite gold value to the rupee, or to say 
what amount of silver a rupee could purchase in America ; whfle 
restrictions on the movements of the precious metals would have to 
be continued indefinitely. 

“As regards the second point, the actual rate to be adopted for 
the ratio between the rupee and gold, the matter is more contnver* 
sial ; and fears have been expressed in some quarters that the rate 
of Bs. 10 to the gold content of the sovereign is too high, and may 
inffict injury upon our export trade. I will only emphasise two 
considerations, bearing on the choice between a high and a bw rate, 
which seem to me to outweigh all others. The first is that, if ^ 
high prices now prevailing in most foreign countries are to be brought 
into relation vith Indian prices on an exchange basis for the mpee 
^ uy thing approaching the old level of Is. 4d., then the conse- 
quences to the people of this country would Ito little short of 
disastrous ; the present level of internal prices would be stereotyped, 
w as is more probable, would advance to heights even now un« 
thought of. The interests of the many millions of Consumers in 
In^ whoae margin of subsistence is at the best none too large, 
must come before those of any other obss. Secondly, a return to a 
bw exchange would very seriously imperil all chance of maintaining 
the convertibility of the note issue. If the rupee were linked on to 
gold at a rate of 16 rupees to the gold content of a sovereign, it 
would be impossible to maintain our silver currency unless the price 
of silver in America remained below 92 - centr. At 10 rupees to the 
sovereign we can purchase silver and coin rupees therefrom up to im 
American price of 168 cents, which is well above the melting point 
of the currency of almost every other country. 

“Unfortunately (and I come now to the fact which will be 
mort proBunent in the minds of the. Council and the public to-day m 
thw connection beemise the result of the working of these theories is 
perhaps of more interest tiian the antual theories themselves), at 
about the time the Eepi^ was published the dollar-steriing ezohange 
whbh had alreatif took a further downward plnii|m 
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In likm etimnittonoes, die lioldiig of the nipee to gold neoeiMrily 
eMwd he eiohenge valoe as ezineaeed in sterling to rise bf sereral 
psDoe. The demand for rererse Couneils beoame unpreeede&tedljr 
great and die ezehan^ markets eould have absorbed eonsideraUr 
SBWe than die JBll million of reverse Goanoils vhioh we sold during 
February. This fact resulted in a considerable divergence between 
the gold fate at wbiohi following the Currency Committee’s polieyi 
we have been selling reverse Councils and the actual market rate. 
Speculators and profiteers have not been slow to take advantage of.die 
aituatUm. The effect of the heavy remittances made, accompanied 
by a sudden attempt to realise assets, was sensibly to tighten 
money. The present dtuation is one that requires caution in hai^* 
Hng, and we have been in continuous communication with es 
Secretary of State in the matter. The general lines of the legisla- 
tive measures which with the sanction of the Council we propose 
to take, have been explained in a public announcement made on 
February the 23rd. The object of these measures is to provide for 
the continued sale of reverse Councils with the minimum embarrass- 
ment to the market thro'igh the withdrawal of funds, and I do not 
think I need say any more on the subiect on the present occasion. 
But I must add a warning that a prolonged coiitinuanoe of the 
pnsent conditions would inevitably react upon our whole ways and 
programme for next year, which is now, by reason of its very magni- 
tude, far more dependent than formerly upon Indian money condi- 
tions. 

“This account of the course of exchange, and of the measures 
which have now been taken to adjust our policy to the changed 
conditions of the time, brings me to a matter which is of consider- 
able importance in dealing with our revised estimates and our 
budget anticipations, and to which I must devote some explanation. 
Our accounts have throughout the year continued to be kept on a 
Is. 4d. basis and the Secretary of State has decided that, for the 
purpose of this Financial Statement, the conversion of rupees into 
8tr’'ling and vice vertn should be effected at the old levd. This 
reaults in a number of complications, particularly as regards our 
capital and remittance transactions, to which I shall refer in due 
course. In order that the Council may judge of the aspect of our 
budget on the 2s. basis, which the Secretary of State has decided 
to adopt for all our accounts and statistics with effect from the 1st 
A|^ next, I have had a separate statement prepared showing the 
budget estimates of revenue and expenditure for the next year as 
recast on the new The matter with which I am more imme- 

diately eoneeroed is the method by which we propose in the revised 
and budget estimates to treat our gain by exchange. We estimate 
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that doriog the eurrent year the pet gain^ that ie, the gaio after 
deducting the lose on rupee coinage and on g(dd purohaae^ 
acquisitioni and sales, will amount to Bupees Eleven and three 
fourth enwea 

“Now It will be at once obvious to Hon’ble Members that in 
this “gain” there is a great element of artificiality, and that it 
would not be correct to assume that whenever our accounts show 
a gain on exchange this represents a real accretion to our resources, 
for the so-called gain we obtain every time we transfer a million 
pounds to the Home Treasury is liable to be turned into a loss 
if the amount has to be retransferred to India. There are, how- 
ever, certain of our operations, the exchange gain in respect of 
which we are entitled to regard as real and permanent. Most of 
our capitid outlay on railways consists of purchase of machinery 
and stores in Europe or America. We have decided therefore, in 
view of the large sums involved, that our capital accounts should 
properly get the benefit of the higher rate of exchange prevailing. 
Aecordingly, out of our total gains by exchange of Bupees Eleven 
and three fourth crores in the current year, Bupees Seven and 
one fourth crwes will be credited to the railway, irrigation and Delhi 
capital accounts. 

“There remains, then, Bupees four and half crores to be dealt 
with, and when considering how this should be treated, we are met by 
another fact of capital importance. The definite abandonment for 
accounts purposes of the Is. 4d. rate, and the adoptions therefore 
of a rate of 2s. to the ruppee, will result in our accounts showing, 
what, after all, is merely an accomplished fact, a serious capital loss 
on our sterling holdings, more particularly on those which form the 
sterling portion of the Paper Currency Beserve. Without entering 
here into the details on which the calculation is based, I may say 
that the deficiency in our Paper Currency Beserve, assuming a 
revaluation on a 2s. basis, may ultimately amount to nearly 
B40 crores. 

“1 wish to emphasise very strongly that the making up of this 
deficiency is not a matter which can be postponed indefinitely, or 
can be regarded as of the theoretical rather than of practical impor- 
tance. Quite apart from any question as to our legal responsibilities 
under the Paper Currency Act, the circulation of our currency notes 
rests ultimately upon public confidence, and we caunot contemplate 
with equanimity a position in which the .amount of the securities 
held in the Beserve is patently insufficient to cover the •eirculatiqni 
The importance of ado^ng speedy measures to supply this defici- 
ency is obvious ;, it is equally obvious that this ' object should have 
tho fin^ call fuo by exchange, seeing that they are both 
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due to one and the same cause. After consultation with the Sec- 
retary of State, we have decided to earmark the residue of the 
current year’s exchange gain, amounting to H4 and half crores, for 
meeting this deficiency. 

“1 have now finished with the greater part of the technical 
matter and I now come to an account of our actual incomings and 
outgoings. 

“1 will first deal with the ordinary heads of revenue and 
expenditure. In framing his estimate of revenue for the current 
year, Lord Meston was faced with a very obscure situation ; but he 
took an optimistic view ; and events have justified his optimism. 
Both Railways and Customs show a response to the improved 
economic conditions of the year ; and income-tax has also exceeded 
our budget expectations. The net result will bo that our Imperial 
revenue will be HI, 36 and half crores against an estimated total 
of 1,29 and half crores. Our ordina?’y heads of expenditure (exclu- 
ding for the moment the Military Horvieos) will show a nearly 
corresponding excess: Taking the whole ordinary expenditure 
(excluding Military) the total will amount to Ufi9 crores against 
an anticipated total of R64 crores: and the position as betweeji 
revenue and expenditure is a great tribute to the accuracy of the 
estimates prepared last year by Lord Meston and Mr. Howard. It 
is when we come to take count of the figures of Militaiy expendi- 
ture that the result assumes an aspect entirely contrary to their 
anticipations. They expected a surplus of £()00,000 ; 1 have to 
announce a deficit of £14 and one third million. The Budget 
provided for a total Military expenditure of £11 and one fourtli 
million, which included £8 and three fourth million, the net result 
being an excess of no less than £16 and three fourth million. That 
is a result for which, 1 know, the Council will to some extent be 
prepared, but which nevertheless requires some justification. 

“In presenting the Military estimates for the current year, it 
was assumed that the year 1919-20 would be one of demobilisation. 
Unfortunately, as the Council are well aware, this anticipation has 
not been realised. We were compelled not only to postpone the 
disbandment of considerable bodies of additional troops which were 
raised in India in 1918, but also to adopt every expedient which 
economises human life at the expense of mechanical contrivances 
and which makes life more comfortable on field service. High 
prices ruled everywhere and these laffected not only the cost of 
xnaterial but the cost of our Indian recruits, including followers. 
But the expenditure was unavoidable ; when it is a question of 

purely financial considerations must necessarily give way. So 
much for our direct expenditure on the Frontier operations ; but 
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apurt from ihia the general militarj expendUiin io Ae current year 
ia as I have aud eatimated to exceed the ^eeifio proviaioD in the 
budget by eight and one fourth million pounda. TIm oocurrenee of 
thia exoeaa "expenditure, in addition to the direct UabiUtiea of the 
Frontier operationa, haa engaged our anxioua attenlaon for aome time 
paat, and in November laat, a Sub-Committee of the E^ecutire 
Council waa appointed to iuveatigate the cauaea contributing to the 
exceaa demand In the reault, while ateps were taken to enforce every 
practicable economy, extra expenditure to the amount now atated 
haa been found to be inevitable. The detailed figurea will bo found 
in the Financial Statement ; the exoeaa ia explained partly by the 
coat of the war gratuitiea and by the increaae in the pay of 
peraonnel ; partly the execution of itema, ahead of programme, 
which, though adjuatable for accounting reaaona againat the ordinary 
eatimatea, are more or leas directly attributable to the Afghan War. 
In abort, regrettable aa the excess of ordinary military expenditure 
may have been, it was obligatory, and much of it is of a kind 
which will be of permanent value. 

“So much for the details of revenue and expenditure, leading up 
to our deficit of Fourteen oue-tbird million pounds. But the financial 
history of the current year is not yet quite complete, for I must refer 
briefly to the manner in which we have financed ourselves during 
the year, a question dealt with in that portion of our budget known 
aa the Ways and Means section. 1 do not think 1 need' enter into 
great detail here. One fact I may state by way of preface. We 
now no longer suflfer from the difficulties which caused so much 
embarrassment to Sir William Meyer and Lord Meston, by the foot 
fhat so much of our cash balances were locked up in London. It 
has now become possible for the Secretary of State to retransfer 
bis surplus balances to us by means of remittances of gold ; and 
the difficulties of the feature are likely to arise not from the kcak 
of our resources but from their amount. Neglecting for the present 
the Secretary of State’s transactions, we have had to provide finance 
in India for 130 erores. Allowing for receipts of gold and from 
reverse' Council Bills, amounting together to 80 erores, we have had 
to find 50 erores by other means. It is the method by which this 
sum has been provided which will interest the CounoiL. Our rupee 
loan realised 21 one-fourth erores. We mode no attempt on this 
oebasion to repeat the special propaganda associated with the two 
war loans: we bid in L917 and 1918 dipped heavily into tl^ 
pqekete tk ^ .investing public ; and in the present year we had, 
eegnpaUng with us, a very large number of new Company jeaa^ 
Tha ifsnltof is, as 1 think the Council will 

agtoe, of bopalal augtf^ior the future, 
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'*ltiesving on one side, as of minor account, the figures of cash 
eertifioates and savings bank deposits, 1 come to a source of finance 
Aich has become of inoreaoing importance— if occasionally also of 
aWe anxiety to us— our Treasury Bills. Lord Meston entertained 
the hope of being able, during the course of 1919-20, to reduce 
our treasury bill outstandings by about R 22 crores. These hopes 
were defeated by the large outgoings due to the Afghan war and 
the frontier operations, which had vo be financed mainly by fresh 
sales of bills ; the extent to which this was necessary will be 
gathered from the fact that at one period in October our out- 
standings had grown from 49 one-fourth crores on April Ist to no 
less than 68 crores. In September our treasury position was one 
of particular difficulty and, I know, was viewed with anxiety by Mr. 
Howard. There were heavy maturities of bills to meet, and very 
high military issues, while the Secretary of State was drawing on us 
for Councils at the rate of about a crore a week, The proceeds of 
the loan were speedily exhausted, and our balances remained so low 
that all possible sources of assistance had to be exploited. In the 
first place, as in the preceding year, the Presidency Banks were 
able to come to our help, and, all told, their advances to us amounted 
to 18 half crores. Secondly, wo were obliged to obtain from the 
Council legid authority to increase our fiduciary issue of notes by 
20 crores. 

“ In December a month in which little revenue is collected and 
when our treasury balances are at the best of times always low we 
had no less than 26 half crores of treasury bill maturities to meet. 
During December it seemed from day to day that we should have 
to fall back on our increased powers of note issue, but events happily 
took a more favourable turn ; we were not driven to that finsJ 
extremity, and we managed to turn the corner till, at the beginning 
of January, our revenue began to come in. Since then our position 
hah been one of comparative ease ; and we anticipate that we shall be 
able to reduce our treasury bill outstandings by the end of the 
year to the figure at which they stood at the beginning of April last, 
while the whole of the ways and means advances will have been 
repaid to the Presidency Banks. 

“ But we have been sailing very near the wind, and the moral 
is obvious. Anything approaching 60 crores of treasury bill outstand- 
infis, to say nothing of the 68 crores reached in October last, is a 
d^erons amount of floating debt for India to carry. We must do 
^ in our power to reduce our floating debt to more manageable 
pr^lportions. In so far as this is not effected by funding in our long 
terias loans, we must aim at utilising any surplus, arising from our 
ordinary revenues, to strengtiien our w^rs and means position and to 

S3 
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make oa lem dependent on the partioalar tom of Bnanee with which 
I have been dording, 

“So mneh to the hietoiy of the year that is ending ; I now 
tnm to thelindget for the coming year. 1 do not propoM to trouble 
the Council with many details of our anticipations under the 
various heads of revenue and expenditure. Broadly speaking, 
they are based upon the belief that there will be no set back in 
general prosperity and that our revenues will continue to show 
that same expansion which has been exhibited in the current year. 

“As regard Customs we are budgeting to Rs. twenty-fire 
& half crores, representing an increase of over Rs. 3 erores on tbo 
expected revenue of the current year. Under Railways we have 
taken an increase of Rs 4 erores over the Rs. 80 erores budgeted 
for the current year. As regards the gains from exchange, 1 will 
confess at once that it is difficult to frame a reliable estimate of 
what this figure is likely to be next year ; on the best estimate we 
are able to frame, our total gain during the year will amount to 
about Rs. thirty and three fourth erores. Of this .amount Rs. twelve 
and three fourth erores will be credited to our capital accounts ; wo 
propose to earmark Rs. 12 erores towards meeting the deficiency 
in the Paper Currency Reserve, leaving Rs. 6 erores to be credited 
to our revenue aooount, 

“if these anticipations be realised, our total Imperial -revenue 
will be nienty-two and half million pounds (Rupees one hundred 
and thirty-eight and three-fourth erores). The estimate assumes the 
discontinuance of the Excess Profits Duty which was imposed as a 
temporary measure in March last. 

“On the expenditure side, there is little to bring to the notice 
of Council. Altogether our expenditure under the ordinary heads 
is expected in the aggregate to exceed that of the current year 
by £3 millions. The most important item, however, is of course 
our military expenditure. We are entering a total figure of X40 
million, as against fourty-one and half million pounds in the current 
year’s budget atid the £57 million which we are expecting will 
actually be incurred ; but I would ask the Council to bear in mind 
that whereas out of our figure of fourty-one and one-fourth million 
pounds last year only thirty-two and half million pounds was meant 
to be available to the effedive serviee of the army, our figure for 
next year gives thirty eight and half million pounds^ as so available. 
The question of military expenditnm lor ^ coming year has caused 
us no less anxious oonadaeation than that of the excess expenditure 
during the ymur drtoing to a close. The matter is being specially 
examined by Excellency the Viceroy's 

Council, to wIM ni»«m has already been made, and the problem 
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vith whioh the; have to deal ie one of nnueoal diffienity. But I 
may aay at once that, if India ie to maintain in an efficient state aq 
army of the strength required for the adequate defence of her iron* 
tiers, the cost of the military services will in future be maun in 
excess of the sum whioh we^havo been accustomed to allot in our 
budget for this (turpose. We obviously cannot revert to the pre-war 
standard of equipment, since it would be neither right nor huinane 
to deny to our soldiers the advantage whioh an improved equipment 
ensures, and the new equipment is extremely expensive both in 
initial cost and cost of maintenance. I can give the Council a 
guarantee that the very full data collected by the Army authorities 
have been exhaustively scrutinised ; every feasible economy has been 
effected, and the provision of £40 million is the least which can 
saiely be insetted in the Budget. 

*‘I have given the major details, both of revenue and expendi- 
ture ; and I now come to the net result ; and It is the net result 
which will after all have most interest for the Council this morning. 
The net result is that we anticipate a total expenditure of ninety 
and half million pounds resulting in a surplus of two million pounds. 
This is somewhat higher than that for which we usually budget, 
but if I have carried the Council with me in the remarks I made 
just now regarding the grave necessity for keeping down our floating 
debt, it will appreciate our reason i'or going somewhat beyond the 
usual figure. But what the Council will also desire to know most 
is whether we hope to attain this surplus without increased taxa- 
tion ; and I will not keep them in suspense on the subject. 

“In only one direction do we propose to modify our present 
scale of taxes. The present super-tax on the undivided profits of 
companies and firms has been the subject of criticism in the past. 
In the speech which he made last year on the Excess Profits Duty 
Bill Lord Meston gave on behalf of Government an undertaking that 
the question of so readjusting our taxation on incomes as to meet 
these objections would be considered as soon as the excess profits 
duty ceased to be levied. That time has now arrived. On the best 
estimate wo have been able to frame wo conclude that, if we relieve 
the undivided profits of companies and firms of the super-taX at 
present imposed, which runs up to 3 annas in the rupee, we shall 
lose about Rs. 1,76 lakhs. We therefore propose to replace this by 
a new form of super-tax, which will be assessed at the flat rate of 
1 anna in the rupee upon the total income of each company in excess 
of £8.50,000. The new super-tax on companies is estimated to 
ftting us in about Rs. 44 lakhs more than we lose. We should have 
been glad of course have utilised this, surplus in regrading the 
lower stages of the ordinary income-tax in order to relieve the 
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poorer taxpajrer and to moke the stagee ttt<»re aymmetrieal. fiat oie 
have felt it unsafe to do so at preeeut in view of the neeeseity, to 
Vhioh 1 have already referred, of making provision for meeting oar 
temporary debt and short term liabilities. 

“1 have one more explanation to ^ve in couneotion with the 
estimates of revenue and expenditure, and it is an important one. 
fioth in our revised estimates and our budget for the coming year 
provision has been made for the payment of certain portions of 
India’s further contribution towards the cost of the war offered to 
His Majesty’s Government in pursuance of the Resolution passed in 
this Council in September i918. These entries have been mode 
only provisionally, since the Resolution contained a reservation that 
the offer of this farther contribution should be subject to the condi- 
tions and safeguards indicated in Sir William Meyer’s speech. Those 
conditions were that the payment would be recognised in the event 
of two contingencies occnrtiig : — firstly, our having to fight on our 
own frontiers and to incur large expendituce in that connection, and 
secondly, our being faced with serious financial burdens in other 
respects suehi as a famine or great currenoy crisis. The Council will 
probably agree with me that the second contingency has not arisen. 
But the expenditure of about X15 million involved by the Afghan 
war and frontier operations of 1919 clearly makes the first condition 
operative. Whether we should stand on that condition, or should 
waive it, wholly or in part, is a matter which must be left to 
the verdict of the nou-ofiicial Members of the Council. There are 
considerations of .’eight on both sides. 1 will not attempt to balance 
thr e here, but in order to provide Honourable Members with the 
mt...erial necessary for forming an opinion on the merits of the 
case, 1 have apppended to the Financial Statement a special note on 
subject, in which 1 have endeavoured to state impartially the 
liijaucial aspects of the case. 

“I will now deal with the demands which we anticipate will 
fall on our cosh resources during the coming year. The most 
important item is our capital outlay on railways, irrigation and Delhi. 
Wo hope to continue the progressive railway policy initiated last 
year and are budgeting for a railway capital expenditure of AL8 
million in Kngiand and four and half croies in India as compared 
with the £18 million in Plngland and nil in India budgeted for the 
current year. For irrigation we are budgeting for £580,000, which 
is all that the Public Works Department can spend until somei of 
the large new projects now begun or under contemplation reach a 
more developed stage. ^ For Delhi we ore enteriug £800,000, which 
is however retimed tot £734,000, by a credit for gain on exchange. 
Another very impcvi^ item is the entry of £10 million for die* 
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ehiic> of debt From 1920 onwards our vanoos series of War 
ton^ iamed in 1917 and 1918, will mature, and for some yean 
tlieir repayoient will make a severe call on our resources ; on August 
10th next we have to find over 19 crores for this purpose. 

^'Next we hope to apply 9 crores in making up the deficiency 
in the Paper Currency Reserve : and finally we have to meet heavy 
dnwings by the provinces on their balances amounting to over five 
and half crores, largely required to finance increases in the pay of 
subordinate establishments. Altogether, then, we have to meet liabi- 
lities amounting to ^thirty eight and half million. This is a heavy 
liability, and our powers to incur the capital outlay proposed will 
depend to a large extent on the measure to which we can count on 
obtaining money through our rupee loan. We assume, for the present, 
that the Indian public will be prepared to take up our loan with 
something of the freedom shown in the current year, and have felt 
justified in taking a figure of 15 crores. Should we disappointed 
in this, wo shall be obliged, however reluctantly, to curtail our capital 
programme. With the remainder of the details making up the total 
of thirty eight and half millions I need not now trouble the Council. 

"1 have now summarised the revenue and expenditure and the 
ways and means forecasts for the coming year ; and I can conclude 
a narrative which I am afraid must have already proved too long 
for the patience of many here. But before I do so, I must allude to 
one financial consideration of engrossing interest to most members 
of this Council. I promised a week ago a statement regarding the 
extent of the finances which will be at the disposal of the refonned 
governments under the new classification of accounts. The Joint 
Report of 1918 anticipated an Imperial deficit of thirteen and half 
crores, that deficit being made up by contributions from the 
provinces. This would have left the provinces in the aggregate 
with a not surplus of about 2 crores. After considering the effect of 
the present budget as arranged on a 2 shilling basis, we now feel 
justified in assuming for the present a reduction of the Imperial 
deficit to 6 crores, and we have provisionally indicated this figure 
to Ijord Meston’s Committee on Financial Relations as the^ basis of 
their inquiry into the apportionment of contributions. M e have 
further- indicated that we propose- to assume the liability for 
extinguishing these contributions within a measurable time. The 
result will be that, adopting figures of the provincial budgets for 
next year, as at present known to us, the Local Governments will 
be ll crores a year better -off than under the present division of 
revenues between the Government of India and themselves. 

‘Let . me now add a few words as to our general position, in 
the present and immediate future. It would indeed hove been n 
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grateful task had I been able, in presenting to the Counefl the 
revised estimates of the present year, to exhibit a result more in 
keeping with the anticipations expressed by Lord Meston on the 
1st March 'last year. But if the Afghan war has involved us in a 
heavy deficit, the picture is not entirely devoid of blighter features. 
Our revenue has more than fulfilled the expectations formed last 
March ; our silver reserves stand reasonable high ; and we • have 
managed to finance ourselves up to the present without utilising the 
power taken last September to increase the fiduciary note issue. 
For the coming year we take, and experience shows that we are 
justified in taking, an optimistic view of the growth of our major 
revenue heads. Our estimate of expenditure is of course dominated 
by the huge figure which we have been obliged to insert on toe 
Military account, but we hope to finance the increased demands on 
our resources, both civil and military, without any additional burden 
to the country other than that involved in the re*arrangement of the 
Buper-tax to which I have already alluded. On the capital side we 
contemplate a liberal railway programme ; and we look forward to 
meeting the repayment of the 19croresof War Bonds which, fall 
due in August next. Let me again emphasise the fact that this 
programme can only be realised if India gives a liberal response to 
our rupee loan in the coming year. 

“As for the future, the revenues of India are steadily and 
surely expanding ] and their expansion affords a guarantee, in 
my opinion, of their adequacy to meet such problems of 
development as immediately confront the administration of the 
country. Our pre-occupations lie rather in the provision of 
ways and moans to meet- our capital liabilities. Our outstanding 
liabilities are not light ; we are still carrying nearly 50 crorr 
of Treasury Bills ; and between 1921 and 1928 we have to 
meet 72 crores uf short term securities. Meanwhile, our railways 
will not cease to demand fresh provision of capital money and we 
have heavy irrigation projects in viow. The solution of the pro- 
blems of the future depends therefore on the growing accumulation 
of capital wealth in India, and the interest which the Indian money 
market evinces in our loan issues. We had evidence during the 
war of what India could invest under the inspiration of patriotic 
motives ; the response to our last year’s issue afforded a proof that 
business India accepted our loan as a sound and profitable security. 
With such proofs before us, and in the belief that the social and 
material development of the country will carry with it an increased 
sense of respontibilityr for the economic use of its expanding resoui* 
CCS, we need nito hetitkto to look on the future with a full measure 
of confidence and ti^'* 



Financial Narrative of the year 19 19>20 

The namtive of the -Knonce member describing the flumcial events of 
1920 and proposals for the neat year first starts by pointing out that while 
the other partner nations of the Empire have been able to fiemobilise their 
armies, the armies of Iniiia returned home from Franco, Mesopotamia and 
PaWstine only to find laid upon them tK* further ‘ task of ikfending the soil of 
India from a threatened invasion from Afghanistan. That peril avcrtcfl, they 
liave had to face a prolonged campaign, and in the most arduous conditions, in 
reducing the Mahsud anil Wazir tribes. The effect of these operations is written 
large over the financial liistory of the year. 

But for this, the finimcial liistory of the year is of fair harvests, of 
growing revenues, and, save for tin* continuance of high prices, of general 
prosperity. This year wo are fortimaUly abl.Ho look back on a monsoon such 
as Irulia Ims not enjoyed for many years p.ast. It was, it is true, late in di elating 
itself. Altogether the total monsoon rainfall of the year was U i»er C( nt. in 
excess of the normal. 

Agricultural conditions. 

The failure of the 1918 monsoon, and the widespread epidemic of the 
autumn, had their effect on tlie sparing harvest of 1919, and scarcity conditions 
continued till late in the summer. In 19 >8 famine had been recognized as 
prevailing in certain parts of the country ; the early months of 191!) saw 
famine declared in four districts in the Central rroviuccs, one district in each 
of the Bengal and Madras 1 ‘residencies, three districts in Ilyderabail, nml in 
certain parts of Central India and llajputaua. Tlie figure is less than one-tenth 
of the maximum number on relief in I90i), although the failure of the monsoon 
of 1918 was certainly no less widespread than that of 1899. Searcitv of fcKhler 
continue<l during the greater part of the year in the United J'rovinces, the' 
Punjab, Bombay, Kajputana and Bengal, and the sjiecial concission rates for 
its carriage by rail remained in 'force in the affecteil tracts during this 
p’Tiod. Apart from large grants for clistribution in afficted anas in the 
shape of agricultural loans and mlvana s, a sum of Us. 1,00,01)0 was giyi^u t(» 
the Punjab Branch of the Imperial Indian lUdief Fund to assist the opening of 
cheap grain shops in that Province, and .grants in relief of loc.al distri w aggre- 
gating Us, 7, HO, .500 were made to various provinces by tlie Iiid’au Piopl.^ 
Family Trust. As the monsoon (ieclareil itself conditions improvnl rapiiMy 
towards the end of the year, and at its conclusion all relief oiKTat hiiis diad 
practically ceaseil. 

Inspite of a good harvest, high prices rageil all along. Ihc autumn ha^v^ ^t 
was good, yet the price of millets, which form th'^ staple fowl of the |Mople in 
many parts of India, remained abnormally high ; while in spite of the prosjx*ct 
of a gowl wheat crop, and of the fact that exports arc rigorously restricted, the 
price of wheat is still in the ncighbouiiiood of 1> seers to the rupee. The burden 
of high prices has been fdt in a special degree by the large numbi^r of low-paid 
flovernment servants, and both the Central and Provincial Governments, in 
common with other employers of labour, have bv^en obliginl to give large inerras^ 
of pay. The process of revising the pay of establishments contimus an<l will be 
responsible for a heavy increase of exjienditure in the coming year. It must be 
remembered, that after a serious failure of the monsoon it gcn' Tally takes several 
years of good harvests before prices approach their former level, wre ajje 
factors in existence, external to this country, which have operateil and are suil 
operating to keep prices high, viz, the enormous increase in worUl prices, wiiica 
is the most striking economic effect of the great war, and has been caused, pwUy 
by t!i.? in9atio.n of credit and consf^quent depreciation of money m the bell • 
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Rerent ommtriuii, mmI the ilc^*tuie in {nodnatire-onttntt 'mnUngf^ 

the war. Hooner or lifter, itwCH Inevitable tfiEt tbe general decHeM in 
pnrohaKing power of inonej chewbcre ehonld react npon tbe pnrebieing poiper 
of the ni|)ee. 

Trade and Commerce. 

General trade oonditions have been somewhat unsettled. The npwaird 
temiency of ezobange dnriiig the whole of the year ihdaoefl caution among 
imfrcliants engleigud in leieigu tratlci ah h the shortage of tpunage during Ifbe 
drst half wait, genemlij ipeaktngy ad verH:* to business. The net result, however, 
has IxH^n a well-marked increase in the value of imfiorts and exports of private 
laeroiiandise. Thi' total value of imports during the first nine monthn of the 
yw shawl'd an in'cn«si» of over Us. Ill cro cs, dr 13 p.^rcent., as jcomparixl with 
the corrcKpoiiding period of 1!M6, amt the total ekports, including re-exports, 
increaseil by Ks. 53 crores, or 2H {icr cent. The balance of trade, so far as Is 
shown by the statistics of merchandise, treai^nre, Council Bills and similar 
remittances was Ks. <14,30 lakhs in favour of India as against Us. 35,03 lakhs 
in 1918. In imports, the principal increases in the first nine months of the 
financial year were sugar, iron and oteil, mineral oils, machi .cry and mill works, 
railway plant and rolling stock, all of which show a rise of over Ka. 2 erores 
in lalue. A heavy decrease occurred ia the import from April to December of 
cotton manufactures, amounting to miarly Ks. 11 crores. The fomnagP available 
for India’s trade increased grailnally throi^hout tbe year. The first ‘indication 
of increase occurred about October laat« Daring the nine months April to 
December 1919, the net tonnage of vessels entering ports in British India with 
oargoes'from foreign coantries anrl British possessions amounted to 3,6132,440 
tons, as against 2i730,937 tons during the corresponding period in 1918, and 
the tonnage cleared during tite same jieriod amounted to 4,373,975 tons, iis 
against 3//34,6rii. 

Restrictions on trade. 

During the yi'ar it has b<H>n found possible to free trade of a uumbpr 
•of the restrictions imposi'd during the war ; and in July and August lost gU 
spcchd restrictions on traile with ex-enemy countric>B were removed. All restf^t- 
tions ou the export of liides and skins, raw jute, oils and i^ilsetds and a numb£r 
of other articles have also bjen removed anil pwing to the general shortage Of 
footlslnffs, the export of a number of food-grains has been prohibited. 

Company promotions. 

An outstanding feature of the year has been tbe continuance and 
exiiansion of company promotions. Daring the eight months April to November 
1919, 535 new companies, with an aggregate authorised capital of ncaorly 
ImndriKl sixty six and a half crorcs Rupees, were registered in British India 
and Mysore. The number of the previous year amoniitecl only to 168, witbroa 
evidenceof our financial strength and of hopifal augury for a great indusUial 
expansion Others are inclined to describe it as the [irevalent investment maiMa 
and predict a sc'vcre reaction, accompained by financial crises, crashes in the 
share markets ami widespread loss, 

AUoiptioii of nipoes — Curroncy mmI Fidmmo. 

In 1918-19 the total absorption of silver coin by the public amounted 
to Ba 45 crores ; in the current year the absorptloji up to the middle of Febrnsary 
has been about Bs. 22 crofesi Bi'ptcmber last was the first month for two 
years during which, taking the^ whole of India together, there was not an actual 
oaif^iiigof rupees, TV Bangoon enmney oirete albna have shown 

an’aggfi'gate net retnrn njp tO'l^ there has been a marked curtailment in 
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lIlK. Mmpttoa iu tUe Uhom ami BomUy oircle^ As a result of the loaer 
AlMOtplion* stocks of Tap:scs steadUy inoieased» until at the end of Ootober 
Um Mobed thclf maaimam of thirty live and half crores Rs., the biffhest siaoe 
Illio, This increase lias been due to the fact that the ont|mt of the minU was at 
last able to overtake the issues. This has been effected, however, at the czneiiae 
of using up a great deal of our stock of bullion. In J018 by the passing of the 
miman Art, we procured 200 million ounces of silm from the Tnitod States. 
At this time last year the rate for Council drafts stood at Is. tid. p rr rupee for 
immeiliate telegraphic transfers. The era of a stable exchange had, temporarily 
nVl«cat>pSgiedAway, but the rise? of oxchangi^ followetl th«> breaking away of 
Bilfer from its pre-war level. 

Deputation of Sterling. Rise in price of Silver. 

On March the 2ist, -IDlil, official support of the imerioan exchange with 
Englaiui, originally introduced as a war measure, ana witlidrawn, and tlie dollar 
exchange, weighted down by the imiebtedness of Europe anti the balance of trade 
against her, commenoed to fall. England had ceased to be a free gold market 
and the pound sterling no longer fetched in exchange the 4 dollars and 86 cents 
which represent the equivalent of the gold sovereign. From 486 the dollar 
sterli^ exchange dropped to a level of about 450 at the eml of June, and then 
steadily tl^lined in mooting months until now it stand in the nei^bonrho^ 
of 340. The American price of silver ceased therefore to be the one doraiuathig 
factor in determining the rupee sterling exchange. The rhte at which India 
eouid acquire silver for coinage no longer detx^ndtd solely on the price of silver 
ip doUaiH, but was adversely affected by the smaller number of dollars that, oould 
be obtain^* for tlie pound sterling. Moreover, the rifting price of silver itself 
received a new impetus early in the current year, through the removal in May 
of control in Apierioa. The price of silver, which then stood in the neighbearhond 
of 101 otrnts per fine ounce, at once rose by some 10 cents ami, stimulated by 
the firm and long drawn demand of China, continued to rise until it passed the 
melting |)Oint of the dollar and stands now at about 130. The lower exchange 
yffim in America of the pound sterling, and the rapid rise in the price of silver 
ii'American currency, necessarily entailed the raising of the exchange value of 
the rupee, if we were not to see our silver coins smuggled out oPthe oouutry and 
oar currency notes made inconvertible. In May the rate for Cenacil tafts, 
which l^ remained stationaiy at Is. fid. for over a year, advanced to Is. fid, 
ami this was followed by further rises of 2d. each in August, Heptemher, 
November and Decent Itor till the rate stood at 2s. 4d. 

Efiact on oxchango markets 

**Thc effects these changes have had upon trade was at once seen. The rate 
for Council drafts necessarily has a considerable determining influenre on the 
rales at vfhich export and import tranbactions are financed. The purchase of 
CdundU enable the Excliauge Banks to tramfer back to India the funds which 
otherwise would accumulate in England owing to the heavy excess in normal 
years of exports over imports. An alternative method of so transfering funds is 
affiiidcri by the import of gobl and silver. During the greater part of the current 
year the embargo on the import of silver has remained in force. The import 6| 
glU has, however, been permitted, subject to acquisition by Government at 
notified from time to time, which were ultimately based on the ratm 
amted for Council iafts ; and since June last, when the embargo on the oxp^ 
o^klfrom America was remove^ the banks have to wme 
tlMselvei of this method of putting thansclvts in funds in Indto, Bi^whelte 
m tranifened by the purchase of Council drafts or by the >np^ m gel^ 
llM'rate at which money can be laid down In India, and consequently tne rase 
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At whi^ €Xp<Hrt billi om be booght and ontwaid lemittancei told, has been 
largely genenied tgr the rate for Conndt dhrafte. The variations in these rates, 
and speci^loii as to fnrtber probable variations, have accordingly introdnded 
an element of inatability into exchange which has at times hampered the freedom 
of business opeiatiDns. Banks were naturally iby both of remitting to London, 
W the pnrchase of export bills in excess of their sal. ^ of sterling, funds which 
they might hare to retransfer to India at a higher rate of exchange, and alto, 
on the other hand, of drawing on their balances in London, by their sales of 
stertinginexoesaof their purchases, to an extent which might necessitate the$r 
remitting funds home at a loss, should exchange fall. I'iiroughont the year 
therefore their policy has been largely that of the “oven keel** ; wlion iwlications 
seemed to point to a rise in the Conned rate, they wore, had Imyors of export 
bills, and when the opposite comlftion held, bad sellers of sterling. 

**To counteract as far as possible inconvenience to trade ‘on this account, 
Council and sterling drafts have b.en offered for sale as fredy ns our resources in 
lisUa or at homi, as thi case may be, have p.^rmitted In April last the sale of 
Council drafts, which hail for some months been suspi^nded, was rc-introducod to 
meet the demand arising from thi fact that the export bills calling for finance 
were more than could be covered by the demand for outward remittance. During 
the first nine months of the year the dcmmaml for Councils persisted with 
varying degrees of urgency. In general throughout the year a rise in exchange 
tempted out remittances and chocked bills, thus reducing the demand for Councils, 
until the graduf I decline of the dollar sterling exchange and the rise in the [trice 
•of silver (suggesting that a further raising of the rate for Couuc Is was due) liad 
Uie reverse effect, aiul made the demand for Councils more insistent. This sie* 
MW motion continued until January when a complete reversal of the position 
occurred. The Currency Committee ha^l just completed their sittings and their 
conclusionB were awaited*. The export trade at the time was not urgi ntly calling 
for finance, and the uncertainty as to the future led a number of remitters to 
take advantage of the 2s. 48. rate then prevailing. A demand for sterling drafts 
arose and during January He verse Councils to the extent of million 
were sold. 

<'Tho pouiul sterling and the amount of gold contained in the sovereign, 
which became so marked during last summer and has subsequently still further 
jimreased, gave rise to a set of conditions which, in the opinion of most people, 
has' rendered it imperative to give to the rupee some foundation less shifting than 
tbe stefling to which it hod hitherto been linked. Otherwise, by inexorable 
natural laws, results of serious oonsequenee to this country might ensue. Linked 
to sterling, the rupee would share with the latter all its fluctuations of fortune. 
Every rise of prices in sterling using countries would inevitably, by the mccliaui- 
cal linking of the rupee to the pound, communicate to this country the some 
shrinkage in the purchasing power of money, and until sterling regained its 
parity with gold, India would be soiled with an unstable and fluctuating 
standard of value. We should continue to share with the United Kingdom all 
the evils of in fi a ted prices. It would be impossible to give any definite gdd 
value to the rupee, or to say what amount of silver a rupee could purchase in 
America ; while lestrictions on the movements of the preciousiomtsls would have 
to centiaue indefiidtely. There is no poli^ that is without its disadvantages, 
imd it must of ooniie be admitted that the result of linking the rnpee to gold is 
iibat the rupee-sterling exchange must fimstoate in same manner as does 
limdollarHteiiiig uxohaiiie; it cannot be denied that this introdaccs anan- 
certain elemeiit into ibal li^ portion of the trade of India which is with 
atertiag-uilngQSinilhflei. HMurthekis, we have to look to the interests of the 
cemtry aa a whole tte those of the smaller, thoni^ highly important, 
siclion which ii ehiagcdlfi foweign trade; and we think that there can be no 
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dodbt^Hl^t the economic Ihteieitf of Indian bnge miilation'vSI! hi> 


uwwiF* WA luum m awEf WMIIliailOli" will l» iMtte 

^4l|i^the nipee »n abwlnte itabiUty in g^tiw nlMiutc 

*^“*‘*^ teUttwto. •tairfjnwJrniiS 

ie^8 tk^ 11 ^ 11.1 »te to te xlopted for the ratio between th« mppeu 
and gold, fears btre been eapieMed in some, quarters that the rate of Ks jtfto 
the ^Id content of the so?e^ is too high, and may infliot injury np^ our 
apoxttrade. I wiU not repeat here the reasons, given in the CommiteeV 
Beport, which decided them not to ykld to the influence of such fears 1 will 
only emphasise two considerations^ bearing on the choice between a high and 
a low rate, which seem to me to outweigh all others The irst is that, if the 
high price now prevailing inmost foreign countries are to be brought into 
relation with Indian prices on an exchange basis for the rupee at anything 
approaching the old lev<?l of Is, 4d. then the consequence to the ptople of thS 
country would be little short of disastrous ; the present laid of internal prices 
would te stereotyped, or, as is more probable, would advance to lieif^U even uoo 
unthought of. The interi'sts of the many millions of consumers in India, whose 
margin of subsistance is at the best none too large, must come Wore those of any 
ether class. Secondly, a return to a low exchange would very seriouslv imper 
all chance of maintaining the convertibility of the note issu<\ If the rupee 
were linked on to gold at a rate of 15 rupees to the gold content of a soveiei^i 
it woull be impossible to maintain our silver currency unless the price of silver 
in America remained. below *1)2 cents ; i( the rate were 12 rupees to the soveHgn, 
the corresponding silver parity would be 115 cff:ts It ]u iape(*8 to the sovereign 
we can purchase silver and coin rupees therefrom up to an AmcDoan price of 
138 cents, which is well above the melting point of the currency of almost every 
other country. 1 need not point the obvious moral of this important fact. Only 
one alternative has been suggest-ed for staving off inconvertlbiliiy-- the defiase* 
meut of the rupee or the issue of tlebaswl two rujiee price. In all the pri*HS 
comments on the Committee’s ii^port I have seen ..owhere any support of a 
proposition fraught with such obvious political and economic dangers 


“Unfortunately, at about the time that the Currency Committee’s Beport 
was published and the announcimient inad(! of the Secretary of State’s acoeptauce 
of the main principles underlying the Committee’s recommeniiations, the dollar* 
afterling exchange, whijch ha<i alreatly fallen heavily, took a, further downwor«! 
plunge. In these circumstances, the linking of the rupee to gold neoc^sarily 
caused its exchange value as exprcsBcnl in Sti rling to rise by .several pence. Tlic 
much greater amount of sterling that could be purchased l^a given number of 
rupees naturally provided a great mcentive to (leople, »ith accumulated fnuda 
in India, to remit these to England. The demand for re veise Councils buoanie 
unprecedentedly great and the exchange markets c(»ul i have absorbed «io|i8ider> 
nUy more than the XU million of reverse Councls which wc sold daring 
Kei.fuavy, This fact resultsslin a considerable divergence between the gedd vHte 
at which, following the Currency Committee’s policy, wc have been Sfllliig 
reverse Councils the actual market rate. Bpcculators and profiteers have 
not betm slow to take advantage of the situation. The effect of lha*lK‘avy remit- 
tances made, accorapanieil by a sudden attempt to realise assets, was sensibly to 
tight. n money. I ought to point out to the Council that tnek monetary 
stringency as has existtnl has not been iln * to any withdrawal by Oovernment of 
funds from the market, since the proceeds of our sales of reverss Councih have 
up to date reraoiueil in the balances of the Presidency Backs* At the sane time 
a word of caution is calleil for. The extent to which the Sacictary of State’s 
oridiuary cash balances can be diawn on to meet revenc Cmmcil payment 
necessarily has a limit, and for the time being that limit has been reached. 
Further sales will be effected ibrtmgh tlie ukmIiuui of the Paper Cariewcy Beservc, 
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prooeM weii1<1J^Uie iUenise of special measarei. oidlnttily i&tdlTe 
Home lodnitg ap of* fttodi wtthdriw& frOtti* market. Inilatioii xi cunenoy and 
aaoMt, ai miiat UUigoreat ocmnifieB -are no# Ending to ^ir cost, bringl Herfonl 
coneeqnoDoes in its train, but the evils of an unduly rapid deflation may 
fuiftily be no Itios serious. The present situation is one that requires cautions W 
handling, and we have been in continuous communication with the Secretary af 
Htale in the matter. The general lines of the liegislative measures which witg^ 
the sanction of this Council wc propost* to take, have bren explained in a pubti6 
announcement misdeon February tbe2Srtl The object of tkae measures » c6 
protide for the continual sale of reverse eonncils with the minimum embarnni 
mefit to the market through the withdrawal of funds, and I do not think 1 neol 
say any more on the subject on the present occasion, except to ^ve a warning 
that a prolonged continuance of the present conditions would iniivitably react 
upon our whole w'ays and means programme for next year, which, as the Councri 
will gather when 1 come to speak of our financial operations in the current yeas, 
is BOW, by reason of its very magnitude, far more dq)endent than formerly upon 
Indian money comlitions. 


Financial Narrative 1920-21 

Presented by tbe Finance Member 
A.-r-Budget Estimates of Revenue and expenditure 

Budget antidpatioM. 

This is the last occasion on which the budget will be framed 
on the existing division of levenue and expenditure betweeh 
the Gentrid and the Provincial Governments. The inauguratiofe 
of the Beforros Scheme involves the abolition of the present divided 
beads of revenue and expenditure ; and under the new financial 
arrangements the revenue and expenditure pertaining to e^ 
particular subject of administration will follow the administrative 
division. I shall deal subsequently with the broad effect which 
(he new arrangements will have on the respective resources of th^ 
Government of India and the provinces. Meanwhile, our budget 
anticipations are of some importance as affording the latest available 
information on the manner in which the new arrangements will 
affect the finances of the Central and Provincial Governmevta 
I do not propose to trouble the Council with many details oi our 
anticipations under the various heads of . revenue and expenditvi^ 
Brt^ly sfieaking, these, are based upon, the belief that there will 
he no set beck in general prosperity and that our revenoss wnl 
continue to show which hu been exbihitM 

'in the euirent year. 
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have alMtdy nentiomd that duriiif thecttmnt 
fMg VB 97EpKi to ndhe a total Coatoms meirae of ahbiit 
^ 0 B 9 third ofona. We BBay' reawuably expect that next 
jaarlMghtdiilkailties will^ve largely disappeared; on the other 
hModi tt* eannot expect that the producing power of European 
ohoatries sriO r3oeh anything like the pre-war level, and we ean 
n^nlly count <» that hMvy inrush of commodities which mignt 
otherwise be expected with the full return of peace conditions. 
Mevortheleas, thm seems no reason to anticipate that the steady 
mwth shown in our Customs returns of the current year wiU not 
oontinue, and we are Mneequently budgeting for 1(25 and half 
oMies, representing an increase of over R3 crores on the expected 
rsfCkiue bf the current year. This figure assumes no change in our 
Costoms tariff other than the recently announced abolition of the 
import doty on silver. 

ifeshcays. — Under Sailways wo are budgeting for continuance 
of that steady growth in traffic receipts which has been marked 
for aosae years, and we have taken an increase of U4 crores over 
the ItfiO crcwes budgeted for the current year. On .the other hand, 
we anticipate a considerable rise in working expenses in order to 
continne the renowals and replacements necessitated by the forced 
neglect during the war, and altogether we expect that the net 
reoeipts wiE be crores or the same as in the eurrent year. 

Etdimge , — I have already explained the complications arising 
from the large credit which we got in our accounts from gains by 
oxelumge. I will confess at once that it is difficult to frame a 
reliable estimate of what this figure is likely to be next year. 
No one Con predict tbe extent to which the pound sterling may 
depreciate or mipreciate during tbe next twelve months, and it is 
impoaeible to say what variations may take place in the rupee 
Btbrliog exchange which, under the policy recently inaugurated, 
must nee or fall accordinig as the pound sterling falls or recovers 
in tersM <d gdd. Aitd apart from the iiiiestion of the actuid rate, 
it is equally impossible to forecast tbe actual volume of our remittance 
transactions in either direction. From the remarks I have already 
made on this matter earlier in this narrative, it will be clear that 
a lew milKons more or less of Councils or reverse Coucils will make 
a very large tKfference In tbe total of the so-called gain. We have 
assoi^ that the average rate for the rupee sterling exchange will 
not beheld Us. fill. ; on the best estimate we are able to frme, 
osb total gain during the year will amount to about RSOand thro 
fdiith erares. Of this amount Rl2 and tbree fourth crores will, for 
the bauoR wbiidi 1 have already given, be credited to our Kailwa^ 
Irrigation and Delhi capital accounts. We propose to eairoark 
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RlS eiona (aa against K4 and half erores in the onnentyear) 
towaids meeting the defioiencoy in the Paper Cnrrenqr Beetorei 
leaving R6 orores to be oredited to oor revenne account. 

If theie.antioipations be realised, our total Imperial revenue 
will be X92 and ball million (Rl,38 and three fourth croree). The 
estimate assumes the discontinuance of the Excess Profits Duty 
which was imposed as a temporary measure in March last. 

Expenditure. 

On the expenditure side, the only .marked variations which 
we anticipate under the ordinary heads are — (1) An increase of 
over and one third millfon ovey the current year’s expenditure 
on Pods and Telegraphs due to the inclusion of large provisions for 
increases of pay to subordinates and for outlay on stores. (2) Pay- 
ments of dvil Jurlough and superanmation allowanoos are expected 
to rise by £ three-fourth million. (3) Under the Miscellaneous 
head there is an increase of about £ one-fourth million representing 
the provision whi.cb we have entered for expenditure in oonneotimi 
with the visit of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales ; and (4) 
Under Pvllic Works there is an increase of X318,000 due to the 
necessity for a somewhat heavier programme of works as the result 
of enforced economy during the war period. Set off against these are 
savings of — (l) £263,000 which we anticipate under /nferesf due 
to a reduction in our liability to the Home Government in respect 
of the £100 million contribution, and (2) of £275,000 under Pdjit^ 
cal mainly in respect of special political expenditure incurred in 
Persia. Altogether, our expenditure under the ordinary heads ie 
expected in the aggregate to exceed that of the current year by A3 
million. The most important item, however, is of course our military 
e^qpenditure. This I am dealing with separately, and merely men- 
tion here that wo are entering a total figure of £40 million, as 
against £41 and one fourth million in the current year’s budget and 
the £57 million which we are expecting will actually be incurred. 
The net result is that we anticipate a total expenditure of £90 and 
half million (Hi, 35 and three fourth erores), resulting in a surplus 
of £2 million. This is somewhat higher than that for which wo 
usually budget, but if 1 have carried the Council with me in the 
remarks I made just now regarding the grave necessity for keeping 
down our fioating debt, it will appreciate our reason for going some- 
what beyond the usual figure. And I hope that I shall make 
this still further apparent when I come to deal with the heavy ways 
and means liabilities which lie before us. 

Pravindal Budgets. 

During the ttrar w4 were obliged to ask the proviiioes not 
to draw 9U their Imianeei^ And to keep their expenditure strictly 
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itbin the income of the year. This restriction was relaxed for 
be current year, and the provinces were allowed to budget for 
dedoits aggregating nearly US crores, although as I have already 
mentioned, their revenues have on the whole actually been equal 
to their expenditure. For next year, although budgeting for reven- 
ues materially • larger than those of the present year, they anticipate 
drawing on their balances to the extent of no less than R5 and three 
fourth crores. A great part of these deficits is accounted for by 
large schemes of non-recurring expenditure which were necessarily 
held up during the w^ar, but there is also a striking increase in the 
budgeted recurring expenditure, due to the very large revisions of 
the pay of subordinate establishments necessitated by the present 
scale of prices. 

Alterations in super-tax. 

We hope to attain the results outlined in the preceding 
forecast without any substantial addition to our Imperial taxation. 
In only one directions do we propose to modify our present scale 
of taxes. The present super-tax on the undivided profits of compa- 
nies and firms has been the subjects of considerable criticism on 
grounds of principle. It is urged that the tax is an incentive to 
companies to distribute more in dividends than is justified by tbeir 
real financial position, and penalises those concerns which desire to 
strengthen their reserves. We have been told that Government 
would have done better to have levied a tax at a moderate rate on 
the whole income of companies, instead of applying the ordinary 
super- tax to companies’ undivided profits. In the speech which 
he made last year on the Excess Profits Duty Bill, Lord Meston gave 
on behalf of Government an undertaking that the question of so 
readjusting our taxation on incomes as to meet these objectioi s 
would be considered as soon as the excess profits duty ceased to he 
levied. That time has now arrived. On the best estimate we have 
been able to frame we conclude that, if we relieve the undivided 
profits of companies and firms of the super tax at present imposed, 
which runs up to 3 annas in the rupee, we shall lose about Rl, 7 6 
lakhs. We propose to replace this by a new form of supei-tax, 
similar to the * corporation” or 'companies” tax levied in certain 
other countries, which will be assessed at the flat rate of 1 anna in 
the rupee upon the total * income of each company in excess of 
MO, 000. This will, of course, like the present super- tax be in 
addition to the ordinary income-tax, and thoie will be no 
^funds. The present super tax on individuals will remain as at 
present. The new super-tax on companies is estimated to bring 
us in about B2,20 lakhs a year, u., R44 lakhs more than we 
lose, We should have been glad to have utilised this surplus 
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io lover ategee of the (HEdtnorjr ioeonwtef fa 

Oder Io relieve tlie jpoonr tax>p^rer ond to loake die itaie more 
ayminetrieeL Bat we hove felt it aneofe to do ao otfMoMt in 
view of the neeeiniy, to which I hove referred, ndiiiig ptoviiloii 
inr needng oar tenpororjr debt Md short term Hofaililiac. We 
■hoU in any case have r^ved iodostiy of the j^oaent harden of 
theExoess Profits duty, and this is as far ae we ore instified fa 
doing at present. 


lodia's further coatrihutioii te the war. 

I have one more explanation to give in connection with the 
estimates of revenue and expenditure, and it is an important 
one. The Council will notice, from the detailed information jpven 
in a later section that, in both our revised and budget estimates of 
military expenditure, provision has been made for the payment of 
certain portions of India’s farther contribution towards the cost of 
the war offered to His Majesty’s Government in pursuance of the 
Betolution passed in this Council in September 1918. 1 would 
explain that these entries have been made provisionally; their 
retention will depend on the view which the Council takes as to 
India’s liability in this matter. The Resolution confained s 
reservation that the offer of this further contribution should be 
subject to the conditions and safeguards indicated in Sir Willism 
Meyer’s speech. Those conditions were that the payment would be 
reconsidered in the event of two contingencies occurring, — firstly, 
our having to fight on our own frontiers and to incur large 
expenditure in that connection, and secondly, our being faced with 
serious financial burdens in other respects, such as a famine or a 
great currency crisis. The council will probably agree with me 
that the second contingency has not a.i8en. It cannot be said that 
there has been a grave currency crisis since the Resolution was 
passed. It is true that there was a serious failure of the monsoon 
in 1918, but the account which I have given of our revenue and 
expenditure during the current year will have shown that any loss 
which we have sustained on this account has been cannterbalanced by 
our prosperity in other directions. But the expenditure of a^ut 
X 15 million involved by the Afghan war and frontier operations 
of 1919 clearly makes the first condition operative. ‘Whether 
we should stand on that condition, or should agree to waive it. 
wholly or in port, is a matter which must be left to tiie verdict oi 
the non-official Members of the Council. There are considerations 
of weight on both sides. I will not attempt to balance these 
here, but in (wder to provide Hon!bie Members ^tb the ftot 
regarding the junouiit of the additional contribution and with 
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other natorial neceaMry for fornung an opinion bn the merits 
of the ease, I have appended to this Financial Statement a 
note oni the snlyeet (Appendix 11) ; in that note 1 have not attempt- 
ed to draw any eonolueions, but have merely endeavoured to set 
forth what appoM to me to be the financial issues involved. Should 
theCouneil decide to withdraw, either wholly or partially, from 
the offer made to His Majesty’s Goveriiment in September 1918, 
the necessary corrections will be made in the estimates before the 
Budget is finally presented. 

B. — ^Waye and means 1920-21 

Capital outlay 

*'l will now deal with the demands which we anticipate will 
fall on our cash resources during the coming year. The most im- 
portant item is our capital outlay on railways, irrigation and Delhi. 
We hope to continue the progressive policy initiated last year in the 
matter of developing our great and profitable railway estate, and 
ate budgeting for a railway capital expenditure of £18 million in 
England and four and half cnwes in India as compared with the £I6 
million in England and nil in India budgeted for the current year. 
For irrigation we are budgeting for £580,000, which is all that the 
Public Works Department can spend until some of the largo new 
projects now begun or under contemplation reach a more developed 
stage. For Delhi we are entering £800,000, which is however 
reduced to £736,000 by a credit for gain by exchange. I shall give 
a further explanation shortly of our 'capital programme under these 
three heads. Meanwhile, I must draw attention to the fact that, we 
have here one of those awkward complication which arise from the 
conversion of rupees into sterling at Is. 4d. In the statutory 
statements appended hereto the figure for railways totals £14‘6 
million only, in spite of the fact that we anticipate an outlay in 
England alone of nearly £18 million. This is one of those anomalies 
which are inevitable with the figures prepared on a basis which is 
now obsolete, the reason being, as I have already explained when 
dealing with the treatment of the gain by exchange, that the 
capital account has to receive a credit which in the case of Railways 
Amounts to nearly 10 crores. When the rupee and sterling figures 
sre then combined upon a Is. 4d. basis, the result is £14 6 million. 
The best way of comparing the railway capital budgets for the 
current and next year is to say that, while the former wm 
calculated to cost the Indian tax payor 24 crores, the latter will 
cost him about 19 crores at the rate of exchange of 28. 6d. the 
ntpee. 


38 
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Rcpqnnmt oi War Boada 

Anot^r vny important item is ibe entry of A12‘9 million 
for diubaige of debt. From 1920 onwards our various series of 
War Bonds, issosed in 1917 and 1918, will mature, and for some 
years their repayment will make a tevere call on our resources ; on 
August 16th next we have to find over 19 crores for this purpose. 
1 may mention that we are doing what we can to work out such 
administrative measures as will enable the holders of these War 
Bonds, many of whom are quite small people living in remote towns 
and villages, to get repayment with the minimum of formality and 
inconvenience to themselves, and for this purpose the Securities Bill 
now before the Council will, when passed into law, be of great 
assistance in enabling ns to waive many of the formalities necessitated 
Under the existing law. 

Making up of defidency in Paper Currency Reserve. 

I have already mentioned that in the current and next 
year we ore placing in suspense 4* and half and 12 crores, respectively, 
towards meeting the deficiency in the Paper Currency Reserve. 
These amounts are, of course, for the time being held in our 
general balances, but we hope during the course of next year 
aetuaUy to apply 9 crores or A 6 million in making up that 
defieieney. 

Finally, we have to meet heavy drawing by the provinces on 
their iMdanees amounting to over 5 and half crores. Altogether, then, 
vre have to meet liabiUtiea amounting to<£38'6 million. 

Assets 

These are heavy liabilities, and our ability to incur the 
eapital outlay proposed will depend to a large extent on the 
measure to which we can count on obtaining money through onr 
tQpee Idui. We assume, however, that the Indian money market 
and the investing public generally will be prepared to take up our 
lean with something of the freedom shown in the current year. 
Should this not prove to be the case, we shall be obliged, however 
reluotantly, to curtail our capital programme. 1 now turn to the 
steps by which we piopese to meet the libility ofA38'6 milion. 
We have, to start with, an anticipated Imperial surplus of X2 
iuiffieu, while we propose to reduce our cash balances daring the 
eowne at the year by £3*2 million. Next, we assume a loan of 
16 ernes ax £10 milKon. We hope to receive credits, in respect 
of stoces ebamed to ^ War Stores Suspense account, to the extent 
of £7 ttilllion, and to recover £2*7 million from the War Office 
in respect ot eash hubnees in Mesopotamia wbieh will be transferred 
to the new adminiittetion of that country. As already stated, we 
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Juipe t» obtain a oiedit ol £8 nfllfam from asoahup pin, and tba 
balsaca of ow raq.airariWBta wiB bo fbmid from Sariap Bbnk 
da joriti and other mueallanaona tranaaeCioiN. Them tiamaotioM 
are aommariaod in the atatement below > 


LkAUUUts. 

(In millioitf of £) 
FfOTinciol dcficlO • 8*8 

Capital outlay 
Bailways . 14*8* 

Irrigation • a 0*6 
Delhi ... 0*7 


15*0 

Discharge of debt . . 12*0 

Appropriation for deficiency 
in Paper Currency RcMKrte 6* 0 

88*6 


Amts. 

(In millioDt ot I) 
Seduction ol eaali balance! 8 2 

Imperial lurplui .... 2*0 

Bupee loan 10*0 

Savings Bank, etc.i depoiitfi and cash 

certificates 2*1 

Ket gain on euchauge and gold opera- 
tions held in suspense for meeting 
deficiency in Paper Currencv Beeerve 8* 0 

Credits for issues of Stores <marged to 
Suspense Account .... 7*0 

Becovery from War Ofioe in respect of 
cash balances in Mesopotamia to be 
transferred to new Administration 2*7 

Misoellaneons items, (appropriation 
from Famine Insurance giant lojr 
reduction of debt, deposits, etc.) • 8*6 


88*6 


I have already tried to explain the difficulty of making a 
reliable estimate oc our probable remittance trausactioDi between 
England and India during the coming year, and I do not think, 
therefore, that it will serve any useful purpose for me to go into 
any details jiere as to the probable ways and means positions in 
England and India separately. All I will mention is that we expect 
that the Secretary of State’s disbursements will amount to about 
£46 million, and that he will be able to . meet these from the 
recoveries which he will make from the Ww Office in respect of 
payments made by us in India on their behalf and by selling Council 
Bills for £8 and one-third million. 

Section III.— Note on Certain Special Hca«l8 

A. Military Services 

Rnandal results of the year. 

The net military expenditure (i.6., deducting receipts) was 
^44 and half million in 1918-19s The budget estimate for 


’Maile up of : 

Indian outlay 
Adjustment for exchange 
Home outlay 


, 4,51 Ukhs 
.-8,74 „ 

A 18,188,000 
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]9I9'20 WM iE41, 196,000. Tbb ilgon ineladBd a Onvirioii Ibr 
tba payment to Hia Mid^ty's Ooverament of an additional wtr 
eontritotion of JB8,69S,000. In the Saviaed eatimate a entn e{ 
£1,541,700 baa boon iiieloded proviaionally on aooonnt ot this 
additional war oontribution, the amount being made up ai foHowa su 
£246,700 for the effeotii^e chargea of the additional body of Indian 
troopa, being the equivalent at £1»R15 of an instalment oi 
£600,000 of the apeeial eontribution ; £995(000 for war penaioniry 
oharges of Indian troops and their British officers ; £300,000 fbr 
war pensionary charges of British troops. The grounds for the 
reduction of the contribution for effective charges to a payment on 
account of £500,000 are explained ini paragraph 6 of the Appendix 
dealing with this special contribution. Omitting these speciei 
payments, the net expenditure in 1919-20 is now expected to amount 
to £65,475,000 against a Budget estimate of £32,500,000. The 
increase over the Budget estimate thus amounts to £22,976,000. 
The Budget, however, also included a reserve of £871,000 under 
the Army head to meet unforeseen expenditure. The exoeu over 
the specific provision is therefore £2.3,846,000. Of this, £14,736,000 
represents the cost of the operations against Afghanistan and the 
tribes on the Korth-West Frontier. 

Nature of the war expenditure in the current year. 

In presenting the military estimates fer the c'trrent 
year, it was assumed that the year 1919-20 would be one of 
demobilisation. Unfortunately, as the Council are well aware, 
this anticipation has not been realised. The details of the campai- 
gns on our frontier are known to the Council and I need not dilate 
on them, other than to emphasise the fact that the crisis arose 
at a time when the resources of India, both in men and material, 
had been sorely taxed by the Great War. Owing partly to 
deficiencies due to this, cause and |)artly to the insistence, by presAnt 
day public opinion, on a higher standard of efficiency in the military 
organisation, and of comfort for the fighting personnel, expenditure 
on a scale hitherto unprecedented in India had to be undertaken 
immediately. We were compelled not only to postpone the tlis- 
baiidment of considerable bodies of additional troops which were 
raised in India in 1918, but also to adopt every expedient which 
economises hnnian life at the expense of mechanical contrivances and 
which makes life m(H« comfortable on field scrvicn. Our total bill of 
£14 and threo-fonrth million includes special rai'ons and special 
clothing for the effisetive personnel of the army ; special hospital 
cquiiment and , diet the ywovision of ice plants, electric fans and 
light^ moyie plants, and pure water supply; the 

provisioo of huts fetf’rt^ where in previous campaigns tents 
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itMotd s Oe prorinon of nwhuiieal tniupert ud their workehopa, 
motor aabiiluM oonvoye, addiUonal aaiinal tnnipwt leqoind 
totfleny hhe epeeud war material entailed by modem requirementa ; 
the eonetmetion of rm^ in localities where ednstruction is speeiidly 
expenrire i the ptovision of ambulance trains and specially rolling 
otoek fw troop nravemenU ; the sunrey and coAstruction of specif 
noways ; the installation of ropeways ; the provision of lethal 
monitions of modem character, ^avy gnus, machine guns apinoxb 
meting to the scale adopted in the Western theatres of war, armour- 
ed motor batteries, aeroplanes and their fighting equipment ; impro* 
red equipment for defences involving heavy expenditure on barhed 
wire and defensive posts. The cost of all this has been higher than it 
might otherwise have been. We were at the end of 5 years of war ; 
high prices raled everywhere and these affected not only the cost of 
material but the cost of our Indian recruits, including followers. 
But the expenditure was unavoidable ; when it is a question of war, 
parely financial considerations must neceraarily give way. 

A part from special war contributions and tho cost of the 
operations on the Frontier, the expenditure in the current year 
is estimated to exceed the specific provision in the budget by 
£9,110,000. The occurrence of this excess expenditure, in addiMon 
to the direct liabilities of the Frontier operations, has engaged our 
anxious attention for some time past, and in November last a Sub* 
Committee of the Executive Council vras appointed to investigate 
the causes contributing to the excess demand. In the result, while 
steps were taken to enforce every practicable economy, extra expen* 
diture to the amount now stated has been found to be inevitable. 
It is due in the main to two well-defined causes. Firstly, a^ very 
large proportion, amounting to oyer 7 crores of rupees, consists of 
items which can best be described as residuary obligations arising 
out of the great war. Secondly, the operations on the North-West 
Frontier reacted directly or indirectly on * he ordinary hei^s of ex- 
penditure. The clearest example of the former category' is an^ item 
of £2,800,000, wbi.L is required to pay the war gratuity admissible 
under the Boyal Warrant to our permanent complement of regular 
British ofiBeers and 8 ddiers for service in India during the period of 
the war. This represents an element in the contribution which we 
make to His Majesty’s Gorernmeot under tho arrangement whereby 
we undertook to bear the cost of the normal gmison in India, It 
is a non-rocurring charge, the liability for which was not known at 
the time of the preparation of tho budget for 1919-20. The 
gratuity payable to our Indian soldiers for their service oversw in 
the great war hwi been provided 'for, but it does not appear in the 
present account, since the cost is chargeable to His Majesty s Govern- 
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Thmi, acaio, wa had to faoe an all loaod iacnaae fa tha pa| 
of thapenoDBal of tha army. Tha prooeM waa inifeiatod by 
liajai^’a Goremmeat ait homa with effect from 1st Jnly 1919, and 
wa,aa«paoe88ary oMiseqiwiioe, heya eoooedad a wmilar ineress; 
in the pay and forlongh pay of British officers and soldiers seryfaf 
in India, The cost of tois will amount to aboot £2million inelnmya 
of medical services and miseeUaneoos Britidi personnel. As a 
oorollary to this, we bare found it necessary to continue the grant 
to Indian troops of the inerease of pay represented by the six-monthr 
ly bonus sanotioned in 1918. For the present, the increase is a 
itamporary measure, which requite to be reconsidered in the 
light of the proposals which may be put forward by the Army in 
India Committee for the future organisation of our Indian Army. 
8o long as the siz-monthly bonus was paid for the specific purpose 
for which it was first granted, namely, the stimulation of recruitment 
fmr overseas forces, its cost was chargeable to His Majesty’s Govern' 
ment, but its continuance in the circumstances which I have stated 
will now involve an expenditure of X270,000 from Indian revenues. 
We have also granted rewards consisting of cash grants and grants 
of land to Indian officers and men who have rendered distinguished 
service during the war’ and have sanctioned increases of pay to 
various Indian establishments including followers. The cost of 
these measures will amount to £130,000. We have also had to meet 
obligations entailed by the higher standard of military equipment 
necessitated by the experience gained during the great war. We 
have added permanently to our establishment 6 Ford Van companies, 
together with workshops for repairing motor vehicles. It has been 
necessary to provide more animal transport units, and to make certain 
additions to the cadre of the Supply and Transport Corps, conse- 
quential on the grant of free rations to Indian troops and the deve- 
lopment of transport services, and in the Army Veterinary Services 
and other administrative establishments. These various undertak- 
ings are estimated to cost about £460,000. Food charges account 
for an increase of £550,00 owing to continued high prices ; the cost 
of the Aden Operations will exceed the budget estimates by 
£110,000; expenditure on certain services, e. g,, Port defences, 
Coastal patrol service, etc,, by £150,000 ; the railway charges for 
military traffic aud the hire of bullock transport by £280,000 ; and 
the expenditure on the purchase of stores in India for the Boyal 
Air Force and for mechanical transport by £70,000. An additional 
sum of £600,000 will also have to be paid to the War Office in 
tespectof the non*effiMtive charges of British troops serving in 
Inffia, partly owii^[ to h riw in the rates of pensions and partly in 
conneetion with tbei of certain claiins which the War 
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OllM liM against oa on aoeoantt>f the ordinary ohaigee of British 
^ 9 fe with pretions Indian service whose ordinary pensions did not 
fiitdie owing to death or disability in the Greet War. 

The expenditore on Military Works will exceed the budget 
e^mafes by Xli316,300. The exceft consists very largely 
of items which, though adjustable for accounting reasons against the 
ordinary estimates, are more or less directly attributable to the 
Afghan war. Thus, the increase of Air Force establishment invol- 
ved the provision of buildings for tbe accommodation of the extra 
personnel and for housing the valuable equipment which an Air 
Force requires. The works will, however, be of permanent utility 
and accordingly it would not be conect to charge their cpst to the 
operations. The same is the case with the expenditure on Frontier 
roads (£180,000) and mechanical transport workshops (£133,000). 
Apart from this quasiwar expenditure, we have been compelled to 
provide accommodation on an enhanced scale for families of British 
units arriving from England at a cost of £lt 0,000. This measure 
has been taken under the direct advice of His Majesty’s Government. 
At the same time considerable expenditure has been incurred on 
recoustruction and improving the lines of Indian troops and on pro- 
viding the buildings necessitated by the provision by Government 
of free nations for Indian troops. 

The budget provision for next year has been taken at £40' 
million. Out of this sum £45 million has been provisionally ear- 
marked for payment of instalments of the additional contribution to 
His nupesty’s Government, namely, £52 million being the equi- 
valent at El 5= £1 of a second instalment of £‘5million for effec- 
tive charges and £1*2 million for non-effective charges and the 
balance of £38'65 million will be available for the services of the 
Army. The detailed grants working up to this figure have not yet 
been definitely settled, the reason for this being that the disturbed 
conditions which still prevail in India and the Middle East have 
rendered it equally impossible to obtain any clear assessment of oxa 
normal military liabilities in the future or to guarantee immediate 
reduction to any peace standard it may bo decided to adopt. This 
matter also is being specially examined by the Sub committee of 
His-ExccIIency the Viceroy’s Council to which reference has previ- 
ously been made, and the problem with which they have to de^ is 
one of unusual difficulty. But I may say at once that, if India is to 
maintain in an efi^ient state an army of the strength requiiw for 
the adequate defence of her frontiers, the cost of the mili^y 
services will in future be much in excess of the sum which we have 
been aeonstoined to allot in our budget for this purpose. In dMling 
"’ith the revised estimates I have mentioned a number of the new 
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pnameat KaUIitiM whieh kave bean too^ht apmi i» b/ tha Bora* 
petMi war and tiw only point wbiab I dadra onea mon to anphaaiaa 
ia that wa obdontljr oannot rarart to tha pra-war atandard aqaipoMmt 
ainea it would ba naithar right nor humana to daoy to our a^ara 
tha adrantaga which an impiovad aqnipmant anamaa : and tha now 
eqniinnant of which aeroplanaa, improved artillaiy and mechanical 
tranaport may be taken aa the moat conspicuoua examplea, ia extra* 
maly axpenaive both in initial cost and cost of maintenance. It is 
laoognised, on tha other hand, that tha extended employment of 
up-tordpta weapons and war material generally should render feasi- 
ble certain redactions of personnel and every possible econmny of 
this kind^is being carefully studied. The object in view will be the 
possession of an army of the minimum strength compatible with 
safety, but fully mobile and equipped with all the requisites of war, 
well paid, well housed, and well clothed. But much still remains 
to be done to establish our army on this basis and in the ensuing 
year our expenditure will be specially high on ing to the fact that 
we must incur a certain amount of initial outlay on the purchase of 
new equipment of various kinds, on the construction of hospitals 
and barracks and other important military requirements. Initial 
outlay of this character will so far as possible be spread over more 
than one year, but the extent of this process is limited by certain 
vital considerations, and it will be clear that until we can feel 
greater confidence in regard to possible dangers threatening us 
from the Middle East, our military expemditure will necessarily 
represent more than the cost of the army we hope to maintain in 
settled peace conditions. The very full data collected by the Army 
outhonties have been exhatutively scrutiuised ; every feasible 
economy has been effected, and the provision of £10 million is the 
least which can safely be inserted in the budget. And I must warn 
the Council that if the operations on the frontier should continue 
into the ensuing year, even the provision now proposed will not 
suffice. 


B.— Railways. (Capital Outlay). 

The Railway Capital expenditare on State-owned lines Incloded within the 
Railway Piegnminc, including both open lines and lines nnder oonsttnet on, 
BBSOUUtedtoiei,»78,700 in m0-l7, £8,529,800, in 1917-18 and and £4,164,500 
in 1018-10. In the Budget fw the current year provision was made for £17*7 
millions wUdi, owing to failnre of Rnlish supplies, it has not been posstUe to 
utilise ftrtly. The latest estimate of expenditure is placed at £14*6 mlRwuii 
whieh will be leduqeS to £10,811,000 by gains on exchange. 

1 hare already m'Uttoned that next year it is propoecd to rnbe the ptovisloa 
to < !;: cuHwinfor b^jiwllimt a^^ for Indian exponKtare. The 

|H>Ttloa{<f tliisi«')i w^befieMitnl to worfcstrf Improvement on cxistiBg 
os|Keiiilly to j•rt>visiuu of traffic fjcili.i « tu uiall railways to meet the 
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«■*«»»?««» »•»«<* h«l m<^mtA tlw lerM of tnde. II 
lidboltopdi toMtiM % Wgluuiic in icfAMement ot the Uut wktoh tt wm 
aMlH^ toowMBtlinwiagtlie mu, aadnmin of XSIS,000 bubmnllottad 
iKlMwnyM Fmgcmtettito mpeot is, however, aiieetl* depndnt m M m 
• onpIr i^Mltariirio, mftirtniMtely itm limited. In view ot the SiK ^ 
•idM oloMnUaeolt itiMt poeriUe to provide dt preieat for m 
«a«Mt0C new hOMtfmtioii, but a onm of £630,000 hu been allo^ to enable a 
•taittabenudepn ooineotthe motenrgent projeete held in abevanoe dnrinn 
Mie war. • 


••Detailed lignrm ehowing the Capital ontlay on all State lines up to the end 
el eaeh jmt from 1V16>17. and the net return obtained after dednctini; workiu 
expemwi and intcreet* ehargee wilt be fonnd in the Seeretory’s 
The letvm oh nilwor capital (excluding interest charges) was estimated in the 
eanent year's Budget at 6*61 percent. Wc now estimate it at 6*68 per sent 
in eoniequenoe of the small increase in net railway earnings resulting tiom the 
gain by ex^nge cnditable to the railway revenue account. For next year we 
put it at 6*61 per cent. The charges tor interest in the current and muing 
years work Out to 3*88 and 3*86 per cent, resp'ctively on the capital outlay, m 
that the dnal net profit on railways is 1*86 and 1*66 per cent, respectively. 
These interest ohar^ include certain annuity and sinking fnml payments which 
realty go towards the discharge of debt. 


C — Irrigatioii (Gipital Outlay). 

••Details regarding the financial portion of our great irrigation undertakings 
ufill be given in the Secretary’s memorandum, which will bring up to date tho 
iirfornmtion given in connection with previous Financial Statements. The 
percentage of.het profit on productive works was 6*08 in 19I8>18, and is caleala- 
tod at 7 in 19I8*80. In the coming year we calculate it as 7*17. 

•'The total length of main and branch canals and distributaries of State 
irrigation works of all classes in operation during the year 1918-19 was 66,180 
milea which was 641 miles greater than the milaage in operation in 1917-18. It 
is expected that an additional length of 425 mil >s. will have come into operation 
before the close of Mie year 1919-80. The total cultnrable area commanded by 
titm canals amounted to nearly 92 million acres of which nearly 25 million 
aoMS were irrigated in 1918-19, ami it is anticipated that during the current 
year the canal irrigated area will aggregate twenty six and three fourth million 
acres. During 1918-19 no new works of any importance were opened for 
irrigatioii. Irrigation on the. Pnniab triple canal system, i.e., the Upper Jhelum, 
Upper Chenab and' Lower Babi Doab canals bas developed satisfactorily. Tho 
ar a irrigated during the current year is estimated at 1*7 million acres which is 
363.000 acres in excess of that irrigated in 1918-19. The total irrigable area 
eentfmplatpd in Mw project estimate is one and three fourth million across and 


— actually in operation, there are 36 schemes which are either under 
•onatmetion. awaitiiig sanction or being examined by the techidcal experta It 
is .ii«thii»fa..i tw <f .11 fnhamM nodeT Consideration or projected are eventually 
carrisd out, they will extend the benefits of canal irrigation to an ^itional mm 
6t nbout 10 mtlUon acres ; their estimated cost amounts appn^m^ly to £40 
miQions sterli^, from whiidi a return of about 7 per cent, is anticipated. 

"FiOgreis of work on canals under constructiOT has ^n maiiftin ed 
••tlsIsotoifly.Mion^itthasbeMltolte^ Iqr Miortoge.rd u 

wfccm were absent at military duty and h»« <w^ ree mtiy w ti^.j[tjc 
antleipated Mint Mie new permaaeirt headworki of tho Oa^ Canal win Im 
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oompleled during tlieaimiing jbmx. Ot the move imporUmt lehemeei thut fipr> 
theSui^ Kio^ Feeder hu leoeived the eenction of the SeoietMry of Stehi, 
and the local Qovernment ie now making arrangemente for the execntion of the 
work« A modified project for the Saida canal to Oudh, of which the Sai4^ 
Kichto Fleeder*formt apart, ia under preparation by the local (Government 
The Grand Trunk canal project in Bengal which is designed to connect Calcutta 
with Bastem Bengal and Assam has recently been submitted to the Secretary of 
State for sanction. It is proposed to finance this work, which is estimated to 
cost Rs. 8,09 lakhs, capital funds. A detailed project to the irrigation of the 
Sind Sugar Doab is now under consideration ; as now designed, the scheme will 
provide to an annual irrigation of about 2 million acres ; the total cost of the 
project is estimated at 9,28 lakhs aiui the net revenue, after deducting working 
expenses, is estimated at ninety«one and half lakhs of rupees a year. This 
scheme, if carried out, will bring prosperity to a desert tract with a very low 
rainfall, and it is believed that it will at the same time bring in a rethrn of 
nearly 10 per cent, to the State. Of the other large schemes described last year 
as un^r investigation, those to the Sukkur barrage and the Bhakra dam are 
till under investigation and projects are being framed by the Governments of 
Bombay and the Punjab. The Sutlej Valley project referred to last year has 
moved a stage forwanl ; the scheme was discus^ by representatives of all 
;yartios concerned in December last, and a detailed project is now being 
prepared. 

D.— New Delhi. 

«*The outlay to the year 1919-20 under this head, after allowing for a credit 
of Us. I lakh for gain by exchange, is expected to amount to Rs. aO lakhs as 
com)mrc<l witli a builget grant of Bs. 45 lakhs, an additional sum of 0 lakhs 
having been ajllotteil ill or<l r to push on with the preparation to next year’s 
work. It was pointed out list year that the rocurvirig ex|>cn8CB of the present 
luakL-shifts were aiUling apprecially to the cost of the New Capital of India. 
]«\irtuiiat Jy it is now possible to contemplate a prograihme which will enablj the 
main buildings in the New City to be compl.^tid by the enil of 1924, and in 
pursuance of this programme the grant for 1920-21 hnslHH?n fixed at Rs. 1,10 
lakhs, after allowing for a credit of Rs, 10 lakhs for gain by exchange. Sir £. 
Lutyens arul Mr. H. Baker came out from England towards the end of 1919 and 
have been busy in connection with the scheme. Among the more pominent 
projects on which they have been employed are the chambers for the new Legis- 
lative Councils, the Medical Research Institute, the War Museum ami the 
proposed memorial arch to the soldiers of the Indian Army who fell in the 
Great War. 

Conclusion— Reform finance ; the Impeiiel deficit 

“As I have said before, this is the l^t occasion on which we shall present a 
budget based on the combined accounts of the Provincial and central Govern- 
ments ; and next y w will see the introduction to the new Legislative Assembly 
of a purely Imperial budget. We are now engaged in working out the many 
changes in rule which will be required in order to give the provinces the financial 
independence which the new order of things demand If the supervision of 
flhaiioe end tte control of expenditure by the Central Govemment W seemed 
at timet to have been unduly rigid, too careful of the esUblished rule and 
canon,! would ask our critics to oast their memory back to thedays,iiot so 
long peat, when on were inelastio, when a single season’s soardty 

ppm prodm whsn Indian capital eame forth wim 

lelttotanoe to suppcnrl onr loana% Wo have suooeecled to dqys ot gndMf 
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Of mwwhAt cMier wm and noani : Bat I fUiik ttel 
of the njwr (Wofli and their new Finm 
do well il th^ exeroiie their powers with oomethinff of the 
has marked onr expenditure control of the past. iSeie isno 
timer canon of finance than the old axiom, sanctified by the £mrience of ansa. 
MAaxnxM vncTiOAL bst PAsaiMoniA. The extent of tl^e finanm which wllfS 
at the disposal of ttie reform^ gOYemments is, I know, a sabject of live inteieit 
to this Council. The Joint Report of 1918 anticipated an Imperial deficit of 
thirteenth-half crores, that deficit being made np by contrib^io .s from the 
proTinoes. This would have left the provinces in the aggiegate with a net 
snrplas of about 2 orores. We have reconsidered the position in the light of the 
probable gains from exchange, and have done so in only one spirit, the genuine 
desire to reduce the contributions to the lowest possible figure consistent with 
safeguarding the requirements of the country as a whole. There is no question 
of Government of India finance against provincial finance ; the provinces are no 
less interested than is the central Government in the maintenanee of our great 
Imperial services ; the Central Government is equally concerned that provincial 
reform and provincial development should not be strangled by inadequate 
finance. Aftdr considering the effect of the present budget as arranged on a 
2 shilling basis, we think that we are justified in assuming for the prmnt a 
reduction of the Imperial deficit to 6 crores, and we have provisionally indicated 
this figure to Lord Heston’s Committee on Financial Mations as the basis o' 
their inquiry into the apportionment of contributions. We have further i) 
dicated that we propose to assume the liability for extinguishing these contri- 
butions within a measnrabh time. The result will be that, adopting the figures 
of the provincial budgets for next year, as at present known to ms the Local 
Governments will be 11 crores a year better off than under the present division 
of revenues between the Government of India and themselves. 

*<It would indeed have been a grateful task had 1 been able, in prelenting to 
the Council the revised estimates of the present year, to exhibit a result more in 
looping with the anticipations expressed by. Lord Heston on the 1st Harch last 
year. He looked forward to a moderate surplus, and to the extinction of some 
22 crores of tem^iorary debt. The Afghan war has involved ns in a heavy deficit, 
and our Treasury Bill liability shows no redaction on the figure outstanding at 
tlie beginning of the year. But the picture is not entirely devoid of brighter 
features. Our revenue has more than fulfilled the expectations formecl last 
Harch ; our silver reserves staml reasonably high ; and we have managed to 
finance ourselves up to the present without utilising the power tak<'a last 
September to incr«mse the fiduciary note issue. For the coming year 
and experience shows that we are lustifted in taking, an optimistic view of ti.*s 
growth of our . major revenn? heads. Our expenditure will be swollen by the 
provision which wc have had to make for the revision of establishments <?ue to 
continual prevalence of high prices ; but the dominant feature on the expendi- 
ture side of our budget is the high figure which we have been obliged to insert 
on the Hilitary account. I have already explained at length tlie circMstances 
under whicli we have made this provision. 1 do not desire to base it on any 
defined threat or menace from the Hiddle East ; but no one cognisant ot the 
facts can be free from apprehension of the consequences which may ensue to 
the peace of India from the sinister movements now on foot in that S 

anuit wonld belittle short of criminal if, In the ciicumstano^ we 
provi^ dniing the coming year the finance, essential to keep w Army up to w 
necessary standard of dfiefeney. sum wc have provided is, I am perswieflu 
the bare mialmnm required. But npnrt from the special 
cMlng year, I would again remind the Council that mo^ f ri.Iiirtd 

demands for latter day equipment, for mechanical contrivances and t chnical 
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nn boaad to bemone expniplTe ibanfelie Moiteoltlii |n»-fv 
enu ll It oiuieoeMvjr to quote Siuopeoa onologiee ; but tbe Couioll will is 
fnlMitiiU to &ow tbot Japan hat made a piovltionloi itt militavy expeaditiilii 
in 1920 which it more than three timet that of 1918, We hope, however, €0 
llnance tliete increated ieniaiklt on onr ratonroct, both civil and milit^, 
without any achlitional burden to the country other than that involved Im tlw 
rearrangement of the bumicr-taz to which 1 have already alluded. On the 
capital title we contemplate a railway programme which will, we hope, tatlifV 
thote who are interettcii in the ticvelopmcnt of thit great attet that wc are 
not failing in our duty to n^iiair the deficiencien of the yeart of war ; and wc loA 
forward to meeting the firtt of the heavy liabilitiet involved by our thort-tcrgi 
loant, namely, the reiMiyment of the 19 croret of War Bondt which fall tine in 
August next. At 1 have alremly reminded the Coniicil thit programme can only be 
rcalited if l^^lia givet a liberal rotponte to onr rupee loan in t&i.coming year. 

**At for the future, the reveiiueH of India arc Ht-cadily aiul tnnly ezpamling ; 
ami their etpantion affonlH a guarantee of their adequacy to meet tuch problcRiM 
of dcvtlopuicnt at immcdiaU^ly confront tlic ailminittratJon of the count^. Ogr 
pre-ocenpatioDH lie rather in the provition of ways and means to meet onr 
capital liabilities. The provinces will be drawing on their accumulated balances ; 
and they will before long be asking for a share in the Imperial loans, or raising 
loans themselves. Our outbtanding liabilities are not light. We have to meet 
twenty-five ciorLt of war bonds in 1921, eleven crort's in 1922, over two in 1929, 
and our terminable loan of five crorcs also falls due in that year. Wc have a 
breatbing'space in 1924 ; but in 1925 we have further payments to make of four 
crorcs and in 1928 we have to face a heavy maturity ol twenty-five crotrs. 
Meanwhile, our railways will not cease to demand fresh provision of capital 
money, and we Jiave heavy irrigation projects in view. The solution of the 
problems of the future dciieiids therefore on the growing accumulation of capital 
wealth' in India, and the iutercit which the Indian money iia'ket evinces in 
cur loan issues. Wc had evidence during the war of what India could invest 
under the inspiration of patriotic motives ; tlie responsi* to (ur last year’s 
issue affordol a proof that business India acci^pted our loan as a sound 
and proi table security. With such proofs Ijcfore us, and in the Ulief that 
the social and mafiTial <lcvelopm(nt of the country will carry with it an 
increased sense i*f res[)on8ib lity for the economic usi* of its expaiuliug resources, 
wc need not hesitate to look on the future with a full meabure of coutideiice 
and?triibt.” 


The Budget Debate 

Delhi— March 8th. 1920 

Mir Asad AH opened the discussion on the Budget and advocated 
retrenchment in the cost of administration and for a reasonable 
reduction in the growing military expenditure. Ho deprecated both 
the excise and opium revenues the major portion of which were 
raised from the poorer classes. He pleaded for more pay to Postal 
and Telegraph subordinates and for greater facilities for train service 
and more comforts . to the thfid class passengers from whom a large 
IHirtion of the railway rtir«iMes is derived. 
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ftD tile Indiui IfeaibeM with the exoepUoB o{ the 
Tt«im Eiucht, Beje BMQpel, end Mr. Nudn, Tehementij opfpoeed 
the onooDeeioneble inereMe in uiKteiy expenditure. 

Sir Futodbhoy Cutrimbhoy etrongiy critisied the exchange 
poeition and the ciieamstances which had reaulted in heavy with* 
drawals 0f capital from India. Moreover the Government had not 
yet allowed the free import of gold. Too much concern had been 
ibown for Britieb financial interest and too little for Indian trade 
and finance. Why should India be at the mercy of the American 
cross ratal He pressed strongly for the cessation of the sale of 
reverse bills. He also urged further facilities for encashing notes. 
He hoped the Esher Committee would approve of a territorial army 
and that military expenditure would be severely cut down. Pundit 
Malaviya and Sir Gangadhar Chitnavis also spoke in the same strain. 

Sir Gangadhar Chitnavis condemned the present scale of reverse 
council bills and warned Government not to bo too sanguine regarding 
t^ next loan. 

Mr. Crum cordially congratulated the Finance Minister on 
removing the excess Profits tax. He hoped the rate of foreign 
telegrams would be reduced. He did not think that the proposed 
allottment on railways was sufficiently liberal, considering the value 
of the rupee. He thought that as so little had been spent, Rs. 22 cro- 
res was quite an insufficient sum. Burma was treated badly in the rail* 
way budget and he pressed the claims of the proposed Mergui line 
and the Moulmein line. He also pressed for the broad gauge line 
to Oaijeeling and the Hooghly bridge and for a clear statement 
on the rolling stock position ; he urged a more liberal expenditure on 
railways. Referring to the Reverse Councils question, he thought 
that popular opinion was fairly divided on this point in Calcutta. 
Touching on the exchange problem ho maintained the poorest classes 
in India were benefiting by the high exchange. 

Mr. Sastri condemned the heavy increments to the servii^ 
which had been given in spite of the opposition of the non-official 
members. He protested against the system of the exodus and the mat- 
ter should be placed before the new Council before any new building 
took place in Simla, Alluding to railways, he was rather alarmed at 
Mr Crum’s demands for more money and fat spending on the radways 
anything over and above a return of five per cent, on the outlay. 

Mr. Patel swd, that India had lost 60 crores by advice given to 
the Secretary of State by bankers and experts in Ivugland aim the 
Government should reprerent this matter to the Secretary of State, 
The budget took little notice of education, sanitation, and agricul- 
ture, and in these respects it was disappointing and unsatisfactory. 

Next day, March, 9th Mr. Hailey formally opeiid the second stage 
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«{ tbe diieiiMion udMid tiiak tiie Samtivjr <d Bkto l»d ■nctio^ 
ad inoieaaaa of aalary for portal wbcndiiMtaa vhick woaU aaonnt to 
28 lakha a yaar. 

Ur. Sanaa than propoMd that thesuoiofBs 80,70,000 fmatod 
aa raserra out of tha appropriation of 214 lakha ondar tha haad of 
Edooation be distributed equally aoMwg all prorinoea for the epedal 
purpoae of atarting and aaaiatiog the starting of new unirenitias and 
thair maintenanee. He was supported by Messrs. Chanda and Midariya 
and Sir Gangadhar Ghitnavia. Mr. Shafi replying explained how the 
money was asked for under a misapprehension, -sit really did not 
exist and Mr. Sarma withdrew hie resolution. 

Mr. Jaffer next moved that the surplus of two million pounds 
in the next budget be reduced by half a million to be given to pro- 
vinoial Governments to assist municipalities in financing scheme of 
compulsory primary education. Mr. &iley opposed and the motion 
was then withdrawn. 

Mr. Patel then moved that the provisional allotment re financial 
assistance for the cost of military forces raised or to be raised in India, 
should be omitted and said that this meant that he did not wish to 
pey any further sum for the war. The original estimate was 46 
miQions, but owing to early termination of the war this was reduced 
to £31 millions. Out of this 13‘6 millions has already been paid, 
and Mr. Patel did not desire to pay the remaining £18 millions. Sir 
Dinshaw Wacha moved an amendment to the effect that the amount 
should be paid less the cost of the Afghan war. This meant that only 
three and one-fourth million pounds should be paid. Mr. Hailey said 
the vote in this occasion would be left entirely to the non-official mem- 
bers of the Coucoil. The effect of Sir L'inshaw Wacha’s motion 
would be that the (Sovernment would still have to pay about £860, 
000. Beplying to Mr. Hailey Sir Dinshaw Wacha said he would 
continue with the Afghan war, and Frontier operations. Mr. 
Khaparde, Mr. Sarma, Mr. Chanda, Mr. Sastri, Mr. Banerjee, 
and Itoia Bampal Singh supported Sir Dinshaw Wacha’s amend- 
ment. Mr Hailey suggested some vital additions to the amendment 
which was then adopted. 

WOTE. 

[In September 1918 the Indian Legislative Council offered e 
further contribution towards tbe expenses of His Majesty’s (Govern- 
mint in connection with tbe great war liability then involved. It 
was estimated at £46 million sterling the offer to be subject to 
reconsideration in the event of an Afghan war. The matter was 
rediacusaed this day and by the vote of tbe non-official members it was 
deddedtha ooitybtd^ stiQ remaining be rc^Inced by the cost ed 
tha Afghan war uid hsontiM operations. The result is about £17 
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iOBmAUABBt will be nfiiiNd for ladie’e wir ezpeiwea end not 
pidd b Ui M*jeb7*e Govanment The offieiia nenben 
{fomT«liiw> 

8lr Qrade ffiU intradaoed tbe mein beede of be BeTenoe, end 
Foblio Wori^ Department TbeSaida Kiohba feeder canal. Unit- 
ed PtOTinoes 200 lakUs; Waingunce Canal, Central Provineea48 
lakbi : and the widening of the Madaripur Bhil nmte, 16 had 
been eanetioned. The prctjaet for the Qrand Trunk Canal in Bengal 
had been wwked out and an estimate of 309 lakhs forwarded Home. 
The SuUei Valley seheme abut 1,200 lakhs ; Sind Sagar Canal' 
aoheme, 14 eroret and the prcgeot for Canvery ditersion were s^ 
under consideration. 

Mr. Chanda next moved that the allotment for the Delhi works 
be reduced by half a lakh and uigued against the expenditure on a 
capital which might yet be rejected but no one voted with him and bis 
resolution was defeated. Mr Sarma then moved that expenditure 
on irrigation and drainage be increased by one erore of rupees. 
The resolution was withdrawn. Mr. Shafi next introduced tim 
heads of Sanitation and Education. Ho spoke at some length 
and alluding to education said the year had been eventful as 
Government had begun to give effect to the reoommendati<Mis 
of the Calcutta University Commission. 25 Indians had been 
admited to the Indian Educational Service and a highly satis- 
factory advance was being made in the Indianization of 
the higher educational service. The provincial service was about 
to be greatly improved and the subrdinate teachers had their 
pay increased. 

Mr. Sharp laid on the table the report on Indian education 
for 1918-19. Surgcoii-Goiicral Edwards was the next speaker and 
touching on vaccines and sera ho said in 1919 a quarter of million 
doses cholera vaccine were issued on demand for civil institutions, 
while for the Central Besearch Institute nearly three-quarter million 
cubic centimeters were issued and an exhaustive enquiry into the 
disease was proceeding. 

On March 10th the Budget on Post and Teleg^h head was 
opened. Mri Khaparde moved that Bs. 50,000 be set aside for a com- 
mittee to enquire into the grievances of the clerioal and 
telephone establishments of the Postal Department and that 28 ex- 
tra Ukhs be provided to increase tboir pay. Mr. Patel also moved 
that Bs. 10,000 be provided for a committee for the above purpom, 
making a strong appeal for postal derks being plaeed on equality 
with the telegraph staff and he went minutely into the hours of w<wk 
and duties of both departments. Sir Dinshaw Wacha spoke wift 
much vigour on behalf of the underbid postal peons and attaeked 
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GovwmMof fsr «ztnnra(«m oo OM nde and ioraebaenpafhif 
00 tile otiier. Ur. Cluuido, Poodit Bfakviya, Naorob Ali 
Chandhri, Mr. Jeffer ell lopported the mover. Mr. Bueidoo nM 
then wee gtievooe ^Beeonteot io ^ Poetel Depertment. He 
tboocht en ezbeuetive eaqoitjr wee eeeentiel tod he aieared Oonnefl 
(hot ooo-offieiel membm bed been deluged with telegrame horn the 
Poetel DepartoMOt oo their giievancee. 

Mr. G. B. Clarke roee and eaid that the remarke io Council 
eeemed to ira^y that poetal derke had had no rieee in ealary. There 
were 100,000 men in the Department. It wae impoeeible at once 
to raiee all theee men’e ielariea. GoTemment had eanetioned a spe- 
cial officer enquiring into a time scale pay for all postal clerks and 
time scales with local allowances were contemplated for certain 
definite areas. Certain payments advocated by the Council would 
cost erores of rupees not lakhs and asked Mr. Khaparde to withdraw 
his resolution about the 25 lakhs. As the non-official members 
however wanted a Committee he was prepared on behalf of Govern, 
ment to accept it. Mr. Khaparde replying said he regretted he 
could not withdraw hie resolution though the enquiry portion of H 
had been aeeepted. 

Mr. Patel’s resolation was put to Council and rejected. Mr, 
Khaparde then withdrew Ins resolution. 

Mr. Sarma then proposed the expenditure on salt be increased 
by a lakh to experiment with a view -to manufacturing refined salt 
which could compete with foreign salt imported into India. Sir 
Dinshaw Wacha supported the motion. Sir Thomas Holand said 
that the Calcutta market was the only one which really wanted 
refined salt and he argued that this subject was not an all-India 
subject. The question really was whether Madras could produce 
more salt far the Calcutta market. The matter was really one for 
the Madras Government. This money could not be pressed on 
Madras and he thought it unwise to press the resolution. Mr. fianer- 
jea argued that the question was an all-India matter. The resedutios 
was rejected. 

Mr. Sarma thm mov^ that tiie budget gnmt on construction 
of lines in prognes and new lines be increased by one erne, 
the same being deducted if necessary from expenditure on ep w 
lines. Sir George Barnes said Government wodd endeavour 
spend the money and on tins assuranee the reeolatien eras wim- 
drawn. 

Mr. Ptitel then moved that a lakh of rupees be providedfors 
e(Mnmi 8 rioa ;t0 vkNi important commercial cesrina, oolleet evidenee, 
aid iweo nW eind annngMnente b^ tttsd te India conforo- 
aMy with lild jjhewrn^^ X!oBMnittee*s reeftmimdations. »» 
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FMoiblnr CknriiBbliojr thought Mr. Patel should await tho report of 
the dommittee already appoioted. Sir George. 'Barnes said 
Gorerunent would proride the -money if the Commission wa 
Qpon hut he would not aoeept the resolution and it was 


lejeoted. 

Sir William Vincent then introduced the heads of the Home 
Depertmont and caused some amusement by saying that the Home 
Member had a somewhat thankless task. As for education and 
lanitation there was always a desire to giro money but no member 
erer propwed to giro more money to the poliee. However, 
25 Indians had just been appointed to posts in the Indian 
police. 

Mr. Patel mored for Rs. 25,000 to meet the expenses of a 
Committee of officials and non-officials to examine the working of the 
Press Act. Seditious Meetings Act and other repressive acts and 
nport whether they could be amended or repealed. The Home 
Member had referred to a discontented police but he would remark 
a greater danger was a discontented publie . Mr. Chanda supported 
the mover. 

Sir William Vincent thought that an enquiry of this kind would 
revive bitter feeling in the country and he wanted the Council to 
give fair credit to the Government for what they had done. Had 
some of the men, he asked, who had recently been released since 
treated Government in the spiiit with which they hod been treated 
by Government 1 Had not the Government enough on its hands at 
the moment without adding to its labour. The worldwide unrest 
and spirit of anarchy in Central Asia and the excitement over the 
question were real difficulties which made a very earnest 
appeal to the Council for real co-operation, for he held that Govern- 
ment had gone as far as it could in attempting to meet the desires of 
the people. 

Mr. Patel expressed surprise at the Home Member’s s^uMnts. 
Mere sympathy he said was not going to remedy matters. Sir William 
Vincent said that certain men had been released in ^ hope that 
clomency would prevent them from treasonable action in future and 
tUs was his reply to Mr, Patel’s remark of trush He also olfar^ to 
give Mr. Patel proof if he wanted it immediately the CouncU was 
over of instances where Government clemency had been abus^ but 
he did not desire to mention any names in Council. Mr. Patel s 
resolution was put to t^ vote and lost Iqr 40 to 8. 

A mot i o n by BIr, Chanda that the charges of the central Govern- 
nwnt seeXiate l.; reduced by two lakhs wss op|^ by Sir 
WilKam Vincent who in the course of Ms remarks said the work of 
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the Hid HCratHibii vai liialj iniw— i ! by Oe RNin^aM and 
diltHkiB ifmii neiHiBobl nmiban ol OooiidQ. Tin mohitioii 
wiMMi lii feL 

Mr. prapcmd a pant of fivo Ucbs be fiTon la Atf Aya^ 
nedie and Yaaani Tibbi Odlage at Delhi for bnildiDg aqniiNMiit 
etc. A laifo aomber of Indiana aoppwtad tbe piopoinL Sir 
WiDiain Vinoent replyins aaid he beHered ^ Yieeioy would open 
the building later on. He eonld not pretend to any knowledp of 
thia partknlar ayatem of medieine itot he waa anzioua to co- 
operate aa far aa poaaiUe with the hon. menibera who deaiied Gorern- 
meut aaaiatanoe. He would iMly receive a deputation, liaten to 
their aetual needa, and do hfa beat to get financial aid for it from 
the Finanoe Miniater. On thia aaauranee being given tbe resolution 
was withdrawn. 

Mr. Patel then lectHnmended that the sum of Ba. 70,000 be 
allotted for an Indian aa Chief Beforma Commiasimier and for travelling 
expensea ete., of other membera of the informal Adviaory Committee 
already appointed and hereafter to be appointed. He bad great 
respect for Sir William Ifairis, the Government nominee, abd bnew 
he had done ezoellent work in connection with the reforms but his 
ignorance of the proceedirp of the Joint Committee and certain 
matters was celossaL 

Sir W. Marris himself replied on behalf of Government. He 
acknowledged that Lord Mestou would have been an ideal person 
for tbe poet but justified his own appointment. The motion was 
defeated by Government votes. 

DefAt — March llfk, 1020. 

The Council met again next day March 11th when the Viceroy 
said that he had submitted to tbe King Emperor, the resolution 
recently passed by the Legislative Council thanking His Maiesty for 
the Boyai Proclam^ion. He su’d he had now received Hia M^esty's 
reply expressing his deep appreciation of their loyal resolution. The 
Council stood while His ExceUency addressed them. 

Sir William Vincent then moved tbe bill to amend the Work- 
man’s Braacb of Contract (Amendment) Act be passed and this was 
doiie. & next introduced the bill to amend tbe Lepers Act. Accord- 
inf the latest mcdiosl opinion, leprosy was contagious in all its 
iai^ liiid tAis BiH was intended to take more adequate measures to 
cbeiic^^HfMirahd. Oyeet cA ^ bill was to widen the definition of a 
Ibptit^f (1) of Hie Act, so as to include persons suffering 

from ifv of lofidiff- 

lotimA^ Ae bill to transfer tbe Jagannath Coliege 
at Ibtoca liigln ■■fjiilftii to Aa Bengal Governor in Council, in 
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jmfauuee of the dedie of the tanuteee to aee their coHm amelgaine- 
ted with the Uoirenitjr of Daoee from ite inoeption in^ form of « 
Hell. Ur. lEUlep then introdoeed e bill to emend the Gold Import 
Aot 1917, end briefly expleined tbetit wee neoeneiT tooentinue 
the preeent oontrol of gold importetion until the internel price of 
gold wee rednoed to the neighbourhood of the new exchange velue 
of the rupee in terms of gold. 

Mr. Heiley then moved the Select Committee’s report on the 
bill to consolidate and amend the Ijsw relating to Government 
securities be considered. The bill was passed. Sir George Lowndes 
then moved the bill to amend the Presi^ncy Towns Insolvency Act 
1909 be passed and this was also agreed to without any comment. 

Mr. Hailey next briefly proposed that the bill to further amend 
the Indian Income Tax Act 19 18 be referred to a Select Committee 
of nine members with orders to report before the 20th March. 
This having bean agreed to, Mr. Hailey proposed the same committee 
should deal with the bill to amend the law relating to super-tax 
on the same conditions. He explained the bill w4s one of conveni- 
ence and he did not think it would inflict any real hardships. 
He also explained the incidence of the supe^tax under the new ach 
In reply to certain remarks of Mr. Sarma, Mr. Hailey said that 
every possible consideration had been given to the question of the 
Hindu joint families and he added Mr. Sarma’s name to the Select 
Committee. 

Imperial Bank of India 

Mr. Hailey then proposed the bill to constitute an Imperial 
Bank of India. He refened it to a select comroittoe of elevo. 
members. He stud he had already spoken on a pn .ious occasion 
at length on the subject of the banks. In no criticism hod he 
seen anything contradicting the statement that this was a step 
forward in the right direction. He felt sure the Council would 
agree that with the restrictions which would be imposed on the 
bank with regard to its ordinary business and the question of 
exchange transactions with regard to the Ijondon office. The 
presidency banlu had long desired this facility which hm hitherto 
been denied them. He then proceeded to deal with various details 
of the bill. He said one of the first duties of the confral board 
would be to train up young Indians for banking business, the 
consummation of this measure, he felt, would be of great value to 
India and to her economic interests. . . • < 

Mr. Patel moved an amendment that r.o instructions be given o 
wport bythe 20th March and argued that three 
ordinary period aeeoi^iDg to the rules. He could not sgree that tn s 
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BMaaure was of extrene urgency. People bad not bad time to exprew 
tbeir Tiews oi certain clausce. Tbe question of Indiana on tbe 
oentrti board was a burning one in Bombay and feeling in that 
city was so strong that tbe bill be deferred. He pressed the Council 
should fbllow its ordinary rules. 

Mr. Khapardo said that tbe Select Committee should have 
further time for consideration. Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy said 
his view was that they should have a fair number of seats on 
the central board. In Bengal and Madras he said three-fourths 
of the shareholders were European but in Bombay there was quite 
a different state of affairs. He proceeded to strongly support the 
appointment of Indian directors. He quoted figures showing the 
number of bank branches in America and Canada and showing 
how greatly banking facilities were wanted in India, and for that 
reason ho was anxious the scheme should be carried through quickly, 
but if the Indian members wanted a further postponement he 
would give it to them. 

Mr. tSarma entered into a critical survey of tbe general provi- 
sion.*', with special reference to Indians, on the central board and 
in tbe management. Indian feeling generally would have welcomed 
a state bank, pure and simple. Pandit Malaviya said tbe Finance 
Minister had brought forward no cogent reasons for pushing this 
bill through the Council. Ho would welcome any proposal to provide 
better bankirg facilities, but ho certainly thought the question 
required f\irther scrutiny and he read a number of extracts dealing 
with tbe Punjab bank faihucs in 1913, and ho strongly supported 
the idea of a state bank. Mr. Patel’s motion was absolutely sound ; 
it was not a political matter and was worthy of acceptance. Sir 
Diiishaw Wacha said he had no hesitation in saying this amalgama- 
tion scheme was welcomed by the country as a whole. So far Mr. 
Hailey was quite right, but (he public had not yet had time to 
consider the constitutional questions connected with the bank and 
it would be wise of (he Govcri ment not togo too fast (Applauec). 
Mr. Banerjea aho hoped Government would acc:pt Mr. Patel’s 
smendments ; they had nothing to lose and much to gain by a 
little delay. 

Mr. Hailey then rose and said that in view of the remarks 
which had been made, he was agreeable to tbe Select Committee 
reportirg by September next when legislation would be proceeded 
with. 

Mr. Sbafi presented the report of the Select Cemmittee on tbe 
Dacca University and the Council then adjourned till the 
17 th Match. 



Imperial Legislative Council 

Simla Session. August 1920 

Th« Viceroy’a Opening Speech 

The Viceroy opened the Simla Bession of the Council on August 
20th with a long speech. He first refened to the Royal Proclamation 
announcing the sudden postponement of the Prince of AVales’ visit to 
India to open the new Councils. For this function H. R. H. the Duke 
of Cannaught was coming in Docemher next. He next referred to the 
new Reform rules most of which bad by that time been published 
and then turning to the great problem of the day, the .Punjab 
atrocities which was then convulsing the country from statesmen to 
school boys, said : — 

“Since we last met, Lord Hunter’s Committee has re])OTted on 
the events of last year in the Punjab, Bombay and Delhi. My 
Government forwarded a Despatch to the Secretary of State record- 
ing their views on the findings of the Committee and His Mtijesty’s 
Government have passed their judgment on the whole case. There 
are those, however, who are dissatisfied with the decision of the 
Government of India and His Majesty’s Government and they have 
expressed their dissatisfaction in no uncertain terms. 'J'hcre is 
much that I could say with reference to the criticisms on tliis side 
or on that but I am content to leave the issues to tl.e verdict of 
hist 'ry. For the present moment the matter of paramount imp(jrt- 
ance is, that we should concentrate on the problems of the immediate 
future. Much will depend on the manner in which the new Councils 
and the new Governments grapple with the task to he laid upon 
them. Are we to enter upon the new era in a spirit charged w ith 
the animosities of the past or shall we leave those things that are 
behind and press fcM'ward to the things that are before ; I am con- 
fident that so far as the Hon. Members arc concerned their w’ish is 
to write upon a clean slate and leavo the past behind. I refrain 
then from doing more to-day than recording the facts and much as 
I am tempted from the personal point of view to reply to our critics, 
I would point to the future. There is much work for all of us to 
do. There are many opportunities opening out for mutual service and 
®OH>peration. Gan we not steadfastly fix our eyes on these and refuse 
to'be drawn away from our main purpose 1 It is not then because I 
underrata the importance and gravity of the events of last year 
por the oritioisme on either side which may be passed upon them 
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I refnin from diwnniog them but beoMiM I heve Men in the con> 
ftinonnoe of those diienanona nothing bnt fresh reoriminations tending 
to fnrUier raeial ezsMrbation. There luw already been enough, 
indeed tob oumh, of this 6n (Sther side and* it is oalenlatedto 
frustrate that spirit of oo>opention which lies at the basis of our 
Befonns and through which alone we can reach the goal of India’s 
aspirations. 

Khflafat sad Non^Hopsrstkm. 

“To turn from this to the Khilafat agitation and the non-co* 
operation movement. So far as my Government could, we pressed 
upon the Peace Conference the views of the Indian Modem. But 
notwithstanding (mr efforts on their behalf, we are threatened with 
a oompaign of non-ootoperation because forsooth the Allied Powers 
found thenuelves unable to accept the contentions advanced by the 
Indian Moslems. Gould anything be more futile or ill advised 1 
This policy of non-co-operation must inevitably lead if persisted in, 
to the discomfort of the community at large and indeed involve the 
risk of grave disorder. I am glad to think that everything points 
to this policy being repudiated by all thinking people and it is 
because I and my coUeagues have faith in the Indian’s commonsense 
that we have preferred to allow this movement to fail by reason of 
its intrinsic inanity. Can we for instance picture to ourselves the 
legal profession generally foregoing its practice in support of this 
policy 1 I am proud to belong to this great profession but 1 cannot 
envisage such possibility, and from one example can we not learn 
the impractical nature of this visionary scheme. Much has been 
made in speeches and the press of an answer given by the Secretary 
of State to a question in the House of Commona He said, “I am 
prepared to support any steps the Government of India think nece- 
ssary in the very difficult situation now arising, but I will not dictate 
any steps to the Government of India, I would prefer to leave it 
to them.” I think the Hon. Members will agree with me in 
thinking that he could have given no other reply. There is a point 
at which no Government could refuse to take action to protect the 
interests of the Community at large and when that point is reached 
the Government is bound to and will use all the resources at its 
disposal. That is a platitude, but even platitudes require sometimes 
to ^ stated. But u I have said above, I have every h(^ that 
this point will not be reached but that the commonsense of the 
people and the Opposition of all moderate, men will ereOt an 
insuperable bar to tiw further progress of this most fodish of all 
lodish adlsmes.’^% 

Nothing wto%hOtoMW, eould have been expected frmn a mao d 
the type of Lord ChdiMford whoN perspicacity of political view bad 
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lieea foond oot during tita (yDirTer horrorc in tha Paqjab 1 m( gau. 
Bafaring naxt to tha halpless position of Indians in tha Dominions * 
Hisfixoallaney iavishly assured that Sir B. Bobertson deputed by 
his GoTaramant to pl^ the ease of the Indians before the 
Enquiry Commission in ^South Africa had effectively iln ne so, 
and, said his Exoelleney, “I think that I am entitled to say that 
Indians in South Africa have nothing to fear and everything to gain 
tom an impartial investigation into what is often called in South 
Africa the Indian menace. I am quite sure that much of the feeling 
which is unfortunately displayed gainst Indians in South Africa is 
due to the fear which I am afraid has been sedulously fostered by 
propangadists that the white population in South Africa generally 
and in the Transvall in particular is in danger of being swamped by 
Indians. 

“As regards voluntary repatriation, he said the ccmmission has 
issued an interim report advocating a scheme of assisted voluntary re- 
patriation for those Indians who are anxious to return to India and 
the Union Government has already taken steps to give effect to this 
proposal. Let me make clear the position of the Government of 
India in regard to this scheme. We were not consulted nor is there 
any reason why we should have been consulted. The Union 
Government ore merely patting into force a section of an Act which 
was passed in 1914 and they are clearly entitled to do sa At the 
same time the Government of India do not regard the scheme as 
being in any sense a solution of the Indian problem in South Africa 
and they feel that they are entitled to ask for assurances that the 
scheme will be what it purports to be namely a purely voluntary 
scheme. We have already cabled to the Union Government on this 
point and we have asked that the repatriation officer may be given 
clear instructions that no pressure must be put on Indians to accept 
. repatriation and that it must be left to Indians themselves to decide 

whether they will take advantage of the scheme or not. 

Next as to the position of Indians in East Africa, this question 
has been discussed recently by Lord Milner with the Governor of 
the Colony and that the Indian residents in what is now known 
as the Keoia Colony sent a deputation to England to represent their 
case to the Colonial Office. We have ail read Lord Milner’s speech 
_ on the subject in the House of Lords on the 14th July and grMt 
' anxiety has now been caused in India by a brief summary which hM 
been received of a speech by the (Sovernor of Kenia Colony. This 
speech indicates that the decision of His Majesty’s Government has 
gone against the Indiana in some of the points to which w attoh 
tnost importanoe. I regret to say that a telegram which I Imvo just 
^•ooived fhmi the Secretary of State confirms the report oi tne 
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Oovernor’a speech. 1 am sorry that I have nothiof satSshotocy to 
tell you.” 

The Viceroy also made two important announeemeBts : (a) 
that oar railhead through the Khyber would be extoBded is the 
direction of the Frontier ; and (l) that Central WasirUtan ^ 
been occupied by our troops. With regard to the existing labour 
ubrest in the country, the Viceroy announced that local government 
were being consulted with a view to a revision of the Factories and 
Mines Act. He also impressed on the Council the necessity of 
reducing strikes and lock-outs to a minimum, saying in this regard 
that he attached greater ii&portance to the establishment of right 
relations between employers and employees than to any Government 
machinery for arbitration and conciliation. 

The Corrupt Practices Bill was then introduced and refmved 
to a select committee. A Bill (The Indian Motor Vehicles Act 
Amendment Bill) to provide for control of motor traffic and the 
punishment of reckless motorists was introduced as was also a bill 
to provide for the better discipline of police ofScers. The Hon. 
Mr. Dobbs moved that the Bill to take power to require psesporta 
of persons entering British India be referred to a Select Committee. 
He said that the passage of this Bill had been postponed to the 
present session in oi^er to ascertain what would be the functions 
of other governments of the world after the war. 

When the Council assembled on August 27, a number of 
questions were asked regarding General Dyer, Colonel Johnson and 
the Punjab Disorders, and the answers revealed the fact that 1,779 
persons bad been convicted in connection with the Punjab Distur- 
bances and that General Dyer was in receipt of a pension amounting 
to £701-17-6 per annum from the Indian revenues ! 

Ten Bills were then introduced. They included the Auxiliaiy 
Force Bill which H. £. the Commander-in-Chief introduced. 
In doing so he gave a restrospective history of the measure. The 
Indian Defence Force Bill was a war measure, he said, and the 
new Bill was designed to take its place. Some members complained 
of the alleged retention of racial discrimination in the provinoBE 
of the Bill, but general sympathy with the Government j^licy 
was expressed and the Bill was referred to a Select CommittM. 
Another of the Bills, also introduced by H. £. the Comsaanderdn* 
Chi'^fi the Indian Territoiial Force BiU, was described by hfm as 
ameasnre ofan Kqtertmental nature dowly modelled on dm well 
; tded pttttnm the fhiglish Militia. The ^ ^ovided the frame- 
work OB which a ferritaial Force could be IwOt wbMi by |nd^ 
develo{Wipt| to servo aide by mwiffi 

dm Bc^ifllar Arsiii. w iatKHiaoed dm Aligarh CaivMMity Bill 
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Mr. Hailey {HMsented tbe Seleet Committee’s report on the 
Imperial Benlc Bill.- 

Sir WilHam Vineent presented the Select Committee’s report 
oA the Corropt Pnmtioes Bill which was unanimous. While recogni- 
rinff that hospitality amounts aImost>to'a religious duty, the Com- 
mittee held that gifts whether of food or otherwise, with interest 
to tufluenoe the vote is bribery only punishable with fine and not 
imprisonment Sir William Vincent asked the Council to pass the 
IjSper Segregation Bill which was passed. The Bill for the 
better dioipline of police officers enrolled in the Military Police or 
Rifle Battidions was pasMd without discussion. At this stage the 
Civil Procedure Code Bill and the Negotiable Instruments Act 
Amendment Bill were passed with no criticism of any kind. Sir 
William Marris introduced the Devolution and Delegation Bill and 
described it as a byproduct of the Reform Scheme. He said this 
would give enlarged powers to Local Governments and Legislatures 
to get independent sources of provincial revenue. This measure 
had been welcomed by Local Governments and the Government 
of India also welcomed it. There was therefore no reason 
for this being referred to a Select Committee. The Bill was 
introduced. 

Sir William Vincent introduced the Basel Mission Property 
BiB. 

Mr. Hailey introduced the Coinage Bill which consisted of two 
sections only : “In section 11 of the Indian Coinage Act, 190G for 
the word “fifteei^’’ the word “ten” shall be substituted. Tbe Gold 
Ordinanoe, 1920, is hereby repealed.” The Hon. Member reviewed 
the trade and finance questions and dealt at length with tbe 
recommendations of the Indian Currency Committee and emphasised 
that the ffill gave eflfect to the change in the legal tender ratio recom- 
mended by the Committee. He strongly repudiated the suggestions 
that the Currency Committe’s report was written more in the interests 
of London than India. Mr. Tata moved the passing of the Bill be 
deferred till the meeting of the Reform Council next winter^ and 
pointed out that owing to the existing disparity in prices there is no 
urgency lot passing the Bill. Mr. Tata emphasised that he was merely 
asking for postpimement and it was not fair for this Council to 
pass the Bill. Mr. Jaffer supported Mr. Tata and urged that experts 
and Chambers of Commerce ought to be consulted. Mr. Munay 
(Bengal Chamber) pointed out that the country h^ 
ononih time to e ou«iil«w the question and said the Hon. Member 
wseaot justified in asking for postponement. There wm however 
for honest differeooes of opinion. Mr. Proom (fiomb^ Cbam- 

S8 
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bw)f<dloir«d wlthAdatfMi^ndiMilMiliBOMaiMlMVfalMb 
Tati. & emphadied tbit 13m aoMMlpiliadBelatdtMilMrai^ 
tiiiamnatb9naM&d.lfr. Ha^kf amBadtadNMatiL Lmmmm 
Aen pvan aod tlM BiU mu intoodo^ vftad nagrtivad lfr< TalM’ii 
aaModmant. TIm lodiao Tarritorial fanaa Bfll ma Hmb aaiacnd 
toaSalaet CSoaaiBittaa to rapoet by BapleMbar 9tb. Mr.fiaB«dM 
tbankad tba Coninaodarin Chief a^aaigioMad 13m indnaioa of Ifr, 
Aaad AK io the Gominitiaa wbidi thd GoaMBaBdOT>in Chief aaeeptad 
and dao added Hr. Moraehead. ^waaa, well known for his 

antf-lndiaD proolivitiM, depreeatefl apa^ing nooey on antgaota of 
saoondaiy iniportanoa auoh aa this, aoeording to him, was. 

Simia — Sid. I9S0. 

On Angnat Slat the ' Tioeiof made a tonehiog mferanoa to the 
unrder cS Mr. Willoni^by at Eheri by a Mahammadan fabatm ran 
amok on Ehalaiat question and said : “1 feel sore the Connoil will 
wish me to express on their behalf onr horror and detestalaon on the 
death of Mr. Willonghhy and oonvey to his relatives onr sympathy 
with them in their great loaa” 

Mr. Baneijee on behalf of oon-ofBeiala expressed their senae of 
horror and detestation at the dastardly outrage. 

Oq Sep. .8tb. General Sir Alfred Bingley presented the Select 
Committee's reports on the Auxiliaiy Fones Bill and the Territorial 
Fwoes KU both being unanimous, but there were one or two 
pmnta df eontrovetafr evidently raised by Mr. Sastri and Dr. Sarva- 
dhicari. Sir George Barnes introduced a brief Bill to amend the 
Indian Companies BiU and briefly explained that tiie object was to 
amend section 91-B, with a view to facilitate the formation of 
subsidiary eompanies the management of whiefa was to be epnied 
on by a Board of Directors partially composed of Directors of the 
patent company in as muchasaiqr such snbsidary company might 
not have on its board a quorum of dmoterested direetors and hence 
section 91G, should not apply to private companies: Sir D. P. 
Sarvadbicari regretted his inability to support tte principle of the 
amendment Interest was not confined to Chambers <d Commerce, 
but also ethers and he drew special attention to the indurtrial 
deveb)pf|mt. :it was a healtliy safeguard whieh (Aould not he 
ess^ idven np and thme was no satirfaetocy evidence and theic 
vms no remn for.A-himded enaetraant Sir Geosge Barnes pMnted 
ont thfere was no psivate company in 1914 and eited a nnmber of 
e isi i c i a tie i is wMSh eiMNtoftedbhe small amendment !l%eBiHwas 
lataednaed. Mr. M aemaU BiU to asMad the Fkesi* 

dMMj iMrils toU-dw OommiltliattinKH wonht 

emdde ’ftnsidiihSF >Bilihi;te deal with •essiiritici in ooigMetiDO with 
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kom^ ilid d0wl9Ijneat of BomUrud widied tho whemo 
Mil 8ir Gooigo liMall aoMOH unid lood eheen. The Bill wu 
intndaood lonnallr. At tide efa^e the IndentifieetioD <d Priionen 
ftn wae pMoed. The Fueporte Bill then eame np for iKiMi.^Arfttiont 
Mr. Ddbbe explaining said the Scleot Committee hadanggested 
thiee minor amendmenta and the Bid wu paaaed without diaouaaimi 
The Baad Miarion Bill alao wu paaaed. Mr. Huley uked the CounoU 
to oonaider the Select Gommittee’a report on the Indian Coinage 
KH and aaid ita critioa had anggeated no attematiTe and gloomy 
pietnno painted I^Mr. Tata had not alao been realiaed. The Bill 
wu paaa^ without diaenaaion.- The Indian Army Act Amend- 
ment Bill relating to flogging wu paaaed. Sir William Marria 
admd the Council to pan the Dcrcdution ffill which wu accepted 
with the aolitary change that the Priaona Act 1894 wu ommitted 
from the antriu in part I and Schedule 1 of the KIl. 

Sir William Vincent briefly explained the Select Committm’a 
Bepwt on the Corrupt Pruticea Kll and aaid diaenaaion woidd 
talw piaee on amendnunta. 

The Goonoil then proceeded to oonnder ^ amendamnta 

Sir D. P. SarradimaiT moved a dang* la Ae praan^ to 
y ffigiw the BiB to elactiona to legUatire ConaoTa. Only Mrt 
Murray cjfmiafl' Sfo WiHiam Tineeat who ebgeetcc and at^ for 
pn^ efdaatiiBnai. 

The unendaumk wae negatlTed. Fonxtaen auendiiMinta were 
oonaidaawd and on tta amandtnent pnpoaed by Mr. Sinba to the 
naw ftaatiwi ITM^ eleatecal righta^ ^ George pnpoaed aome alter- 
natioBt wMdk were accepted. A new aahdmu 3 wu added to 
the aaam aaetion reladng to the declaration of public policy not 
to interfecenee within the meaning of the aeotion. An 
ameadBBent by Dr. SuvadiiMry to Claou 12 wu aeupted. 


Mr. Saatri nraredthe amendment: Polling ofiicei and eubo 
dinatoa ahonid maintain votiog aeereey and a violation thereoi would 
be punided wid thcM montha’ or flne or both and onoted the 
autl^^ bom tim Bidlot Act, and urged But aecret vote wu 
bee vote. 


8v WUHam Vinoent aapported and Mr Baneiju oppoe^ 

Mr. Sartri and aaid that the amendment would bighten away the 

non-oSeial agenoy. 


The anundment wu aoeepted and the Bill wu paaaed. 

The afternoon aeanon of the Co^ wu 
with the ^aenarimi of the Imperial Banka Bill» when Mr. y 
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look ratroipect of the fiSll and emphasiaed that the Select Goan- 
aittee’s Beport was onanimoua No less than twenty amendessiits 
mostly of a minor and drafting character were tackled for diecossion 
of which fourteen were ofBciid and six non-official amendments aod 
also a minor amendment to Schedule 2, Clause 23. (1) moved by 
Mr. Tata, Mr. Nathmal’a amendment for raising the quorum of the 
meeting of the Central Board from three to four governors, was 
accept^ and the Bill was passed. 

Smlit—JSeptemher, 9th. J920. 

p 

The meeting of September 9th was mainly devoted to the 
Aligarh University Bill. Mr. Shafi asked the Council to consider 
the Select Committee’s report Discussion centred on Mr. Jaffet’s 
motion that Clause 3 be renumbered 3 (1) and to the Clause the 
following sub-Clause be added m, “(2) the first Cbanoellor> pro- 
Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor appointed under Clause 3 sub- 
Claose (A) above shall hold office for such period as the Court may 
determine.” Mr. Shafi assured^he mover that the Gh>vernor-QenenJ 
would bear his suggestions in mind, but he could not accept the 
motion which was negatived. Mr. Shafi’s amendment that a four 
years’ time limit should be imposed for the continuance of the 
courses of the Allahabad University was adopted. Discussion on 
the rest of the amendments degenerated into a series of explana- 
tions and speeches, the Education Member and Mr. Jaffer with 
Mr. Mahomed Ali participating from time to time. These amend- 
ments were all afterwards withdrawn or negatived. A small change 
to Clause 19 was accepted and the bill was then passed. 

^imki — Sejdembsr l^h, 19S0 

On the memorable meeting of September 14th. a gloomy 
spectacle was presented. The Viceroy bad the day before disallowed 
Mr. Sastri’s proposed resolution on the Punjab Massacre of last year, 
and as a protest the non-official Indian members'- withdrew their 
resolutions. The agenda papw showed 27 resolutions to be moved 
by various members. Mr. Chanda’s- name stood first' on the list with 
by three resolutions, but as he was ill the President remarked th^ 
t^ would not be moved. Mr. Kbapardo then rose and^ said 
he desired to withdraw his resolutions and be was immediately 
followed by Mr. B. Ayj^angar) Mr. Jaffer, Mr. Sinhsi Mr. Sastri 
Slid Mr. Sarvadhikari. Even Major Sir Umar Hyat Khan after 
speakiog for ptnu^ on a proposal that duduuved soldiers 
should be giVett ^ l^m^ee for teu years irreiq^tive of the 
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Md tuM they ^ be paying to Government, euddenly 
withdMW the resdution. He was next followed by Mr, Khaparde 
who olw withdrew four resolutions. Only in the interest of the 
poor kamib®" Mr. Khaparde at last rose amidst some ironioal 
applouM from the offici^ benches to move that a mixed committee 
of <^oids and non- officials be appointed to investigate the of 
the trouble in the Government presses in Simla, Delhi, in Calcutta 
and propose remedial measures, and ho put in a fairly strong plea 
on behalf of the strikers. Sir Thomas Hollard on behali of Govern- 
ment rediculed the idea and the motion was defeated. 

Mr. BamaRt^aningar moved a resolution that provision be 
ttade by Government to provide light refreshments for voters 
travelling ovw five miles to attend polling stations to record their 
votes for the Refomed Legislative Councils. Sir William Marris 
said this question had already been very caieiully considered in the 
Advisory Committee and all difficulties had been fully discussed. 
There were serious practical obstacles in the way of accepting the 
proposal for providing some millions of meals and he raised several 
smiles in depicting these difficulties. 

Sinia — Sefdetr^, 16th. 1920, 

The last meeting of the Council was held on September 
16th. 1920. By far the most interesting feature of this 

day’s meeting was the questions relating to the recent Punjab 
disturbances and the action taken by Government in punishing 
those who were responsible for excesses and errors at that 
time. These queries were put by Messrs. Shsistri, Khaparde and 
Sinha and were replied to by SirWilliam Vincent who placed a long 
statement on the table in which it was stated that Colonel O’ Bnen, 
Messra Marsden, Jacob, Kicthen, Miles Irving and Bosworth Smith, 
General Campbell. Colonel Macrae add Captain Doveton had all 
been informed that Gtovemment strongly disapproved of their 
aetiims as injudicious and improper. In the cases of General ^Bonyon, 
Ksjwr Carimrry and Lieut. Dodkins, the two latter of the Air Force. 
Iho military authorities held these officers were not blameworthy 
being in position of extreme difficultiea Gteneral Dyer had been 
dealt with. Colonel Frank Johnson had been demobilised, and the 
looal Govenunent had bwn asked if Mr. Panhearow could be 
punished. Two of the Amritsar police had been dogarded 
“*d Mo^er Ntif^. 

Later oi i^Ues were elicited from the Home Member that the 
^QesHon of anendBng Oe Press Act was being considered and that 
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a emmmique weald Aortij i«ae Ngatding tiie EBgh Oonmurieiidr 
for India. 

Sir William Vincent farther nid that ten t'^Iea had bean 
tenoonoed in India ; six honoan, foar medala, 32 jnorary pmti, 
and 248 stipendiary posts had been given up as m of difpleasnie 
with Oovemment policy in the Punjab. 

Mr.. Hailey then next moved the Presidency anks Act be con- 
sidered and passed which was done. 

Ha next proceeded to explain to the Council the ciroamatances 
under which he proposed, to withdraw the bill introduced on 2nd 
September in connection ' with income tax property, and he said 
the Chambers of Commerce in India support^ his notion. The 
ordinary rules were suspended and the Bill was passed after Mr. 
Murray (Calcutta) had acknowledged the compliment of the finance 
Department. 


The Tenilonal Foiee. 

The Commander in-Chief next dealt with the Beport of the 
Select Committee on the Bill to constitute an Indian Territorial 
Force. He alluded to several of the main amendments and said he 
thought the results achieved were very satisfactory. 

Mr. Sastri moved an amendment that the establishment of 
other branches of the Force be made as circumstances permit. Mr. 
Sinha supported the amendment as a modest one and he regretted 
tlut Indians were not liberally treated by the policy of the milita^ 
authorities. Sir Charles Monro said that though the amendment 
appeared redundant he was prepared to accept it. He captiously 
ridiculed Mr. Sastri’s ignorance of militai j matters. Mr. ^tri 
sarcastically replied regarding the Commander-in-Chief’s spirited 
reply and the motion for the Bill to be passed was put by the 
Viceroy. Mr. Sastri next expressed his intense satisfaction at the 
l^ing of this Bill and produced to offer certain criticisms on the 
BQI which he said was ^ no means perfect and it was for our 
successors in the Council to see to these matters. He spoke earnost* 
ly at the close of the dangers of the non-coH>peration movement 
and hoped the youtii of the country would quicUy drop this idea 
and enter the Territorial Force. 

The Kll WM passed at 1 o’clock. Sir Charles Monro then 
spoke on the Bill to crastitute an Auxiliary Force for service in 
India and said tlu^ an enormous amount of trouble had been tamn 

inconnaotion withit. Mr. Murray (Calcutta) then moved that the 
petM of triun^ be lour years instead of six which was accepted 
and moved Ilia PB 1 m passed. 
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Mr. Hailay next moved that the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee to amend the Indian Paper Currency Act be considered and 
said that the Bill had been well received. The metallic reserves be 
said, had greatly improved lately and he spoke for some minutes 
on the Bill. 

Mr. Seth Natha Mull warmly complimented Mr. Hailey. 

The Bill was then passed. 

The Cutchi Memon Bill was next considered and passed after 
remarks by Mr. Jaifor, Mr. Kincaid and Sir William Vincent. 

After that the Viceroy rose and addressed the Council, first on 
the services rendered by the departing Commander-in-Chief, Sir C. 
Monro, and secondly on the achievement of the Council in legislative 
work, specially in the -passing of the Dacca and Muslim University 
Acts. He could not however avoid referring to the storm of 
protest that was raging in the country in the matter of his 
disallowing Mr. Sastri’s timely and popular resolution on the late 
affairs of Punjab. Said His Excelleney with his characteristic 
bluntness : — 

“Before I conclude I wish to refer briefly to the fact that I have 
in this session found it necessary to disallow a resolution dealing 
with the question of the Punjab disturbances and I do so with a 
view to remove any misapprehension that may exist as regards the 
motives which prompted me. The resolution itself was a legitimate 
one and when I say that it was Mr. Sastri who wished to move it, 
you will understand that it was prompted by genuine feeling and 
sincerity of purpose. I felt however that if peace and goodwill 
are at any time to be restored to the Puqiab, these public discussions 
of the happenings of last year must so far as possible be brought 
to an end. I feel as keenly as any in this Council the need for 
holding Indian life- and honour sacred in times of crisis like that 
of last year and my Government is providing means for ensuring 
that if similar occasion should unfortunately recur, the errors and 
excesses pointed out by the Hunter Commission shall not again 
take place. But we know from unhappy experience that with each 
fresh discussion of these topics the chances of reconciliation and 
good feeling between the communities become more remote. I felt 
therefore that it was contrary to the public interests that we^should 
gratuitously prolong the unhappy dissensions of the past. V e have 
h^ enough of hatred and passion and what wo want now is good- 
will and peace. 

In oIoeiDg the sessions, the last one which an unworthy ViMroy 
held only to stain it by still another unworthy act. His Excellency 
said 
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"And now it only remain! for me to wish the Hon. member! 
farewell. It would be uneeemly, 1 preeume, for me to wuh thon 
of you who are about to offer youreolvea for election, good luck, 
but this *at leaet 1 may do— ezprese the hope that thoee eerricee 
which you have rendered so conecientiously thie secaione may not 
be lost to the country and that the spirit of co-operation may mark 
all your endeavours. And so the last session of this Council comes 
to an end, only however, to give place to a larger and more 
representative assembly. Institutions under our British tradition 
do not die ; they find a new birth in reincarnation. "The King 
is dead : long live the King.” 



India in the 

Dominions and Abroad 


1920 




Indiems in South Africa 

The South African Asiatic Commission of Enquiry. 

The commission of enquiry regarding the grievances of Indians 
in South Africa promised by the authorities by the middle of 1919 
was eventually set up early in 1920 with the Hon. J. H. Lange, 
K.C., Judge, Kimberley, as Chairman and Lieutenant Colonei 
Wylie, K.C., of Durban and Mr. E. Roth, solicitor, of Pretoria as 
members. Sir Benjamin Robertson, the Chief Comissioner of the 
Central Provinces, was deputed by the Government of India in 
January 1920 to place the India Government’s case before the 
Commission. T^or antecedent matters, see the Register 1920, 
Part II, pp. 342—62.] 

The Commission began its sittings to take evidence from April 
1P20, at Durban. 

On April 30, Mr. H. H. Kemp, Assistant Town Clerk ot 
Durban, stated that he was absolutely opposed to Asiatics as traders 
and district settlers in this country, for social and economic reasons 
as also on grounds of colour or race. only remedy for the thorny 
question was the complete repatriation of all Indians, clock, stock 
and barrel with expropriation of their property, subject to reasonable 
compensation. The question in South Africa was a national one. 

Mr. Leon Renaud, advocate, Durban, said that the Indians had 
played a very important part in the making of Natal and Coast sugar 
industry, as well as in the railway development on the coast. The 
Indian had done much in the way of production. 

Colonel Friehd Addison, retired sugar planter, said that the 
Indian was much more reguler and reliable than the native. He had 
never been able to do more than barely pay exj^nses until he intro- 
duced the Indian. It would practically spell ruination for the sugar 
industry if they were to part with the Indians. 

Mr, W. Iteull presented a statement on behalf of the Durban 
Committee of the South African National Indian Congress. The 
following proposals were submitted : — (l) Standard wage to all 
labourers, irrespective of race or colour, and subsequent improve - 
nwnt in conditions of life ; (2) Legislation providing for a minimum 
standard of wages to shop asdstants and all other ranks of labour 
on an equitable basis. (S) Amendment of the licensing Inw* on 
the lines of the l^ansvaal Ordianee, No. 9 of 1912, and providing 
S9 
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that lioeoM can be refused only on the specified grounds eontained 
in that Ordinance, with the following amendments thereto : — 

(а) Three conriotions within, say, the last two years on any 
criminal charge other than that of contravening a trading Uw 
or by-law ; (b) that the words “ in the opinion of the Council ” be 
deleted, and the reason why the applicant is not deemed desirable 
to be stated by the authority refusing the licence. (4) That there 
be a right to appeal to the Court in all licensing matters, whether 
the application is for a new licence or for a transfer or removal -or 
renewal. (6) That the laws affecting land and licences be made appli- 
cable to the whole of Nr.tal, which includes the Northern Districts 
of Natal and Zululand. 

The principal evidence given to the Commission on May 1, 
was that by a deputation of farmers appointed by the Natal 
itgricultural Union at a Conference held at Pietermaritzburg in 
April. The Union represented the general body of Natal farmers. 
The deputation presented the following resolution embodying the 
views of the Natal Farmers and unanimously passed. 

“This Conference records its considered opinion that the Asiatic 
problem presents a serious menace to the Union of South Africa 
and recommends that : — 

(d) While recognising ‘ that the existing tenure of land by 
Asiatics should not be interfered with, no further acquisition of 
land by purchase, lease, or other means, by Asiatics, should be 
allowed 

(б) No new licences shall under any circumstances be issued to 
Asiatics. 

(c) No transfer of any existing licences to any Asiatic shall be 
permitted, but at the expiry of any licence held by an Asiatic by 
^ath of the holder, reasonable compensation for land and trading 
stocks shall be paid. 

(<f) That the Government shall legislate on most drastic lines 
against the hiding by any European or other person bf a licence on 
behalf of any Ariatic. 

(e) At such future date u shall be fixed by legislation, all 
Asiatic licences now held by companies shall expire, and compensa- 
tion shall be paid to such holders. 

if) The urgency of this matter calls for immediate settlement 
by legiuation. 

Colonial-Born Indians. 

A deputation of Cdonial-bom Indians consisting of Messrs. J. 
M. FrMMif, A. Christpplmr, V. S. C. Father, L Panday and J. 
Moover presented to iIhi Csssaission a statement of their views, Mr. 
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Cfcmtopher acting as the spoke^n. The statement emphasised the 
right of the Ckdonial-born Indians to live in the country of their 
birth, for which many of them had fought in East Africa and other 
theatres daring the Great War. 

On Monday, May 3, Mr. A. J. S. Maritz, Magistrate at Stanger, 
the centre of a large Indian district on the sugar-growing North 
Coast spoke most highly of the Indian. He considered that the 
only solution of the difficulty was to educate the Indians up to the 
European standard. 

Final Evidence. 

Evidence was then taken by the Commission in the Cape 
Province, Transvaal, and Natal. Although there was no representa- 
tive of India on the Commission, Indian interests were very closely 
watched throughout by Sir Benjamin Kobertson, K,C.S.l., K.C.M.G., 
Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces. Able counsel have 
been employed by the Asiatics in all these Provinces visited by the 
Commission, and their ease was ably sustained by both Indian and 
European evidence. Everywhere the Asiatic organisation seemed to 
be very effective, and superior to that of their European opponents. 
The Commission did not sit in the Orange Free State, where Indians 
form but a negligible number. 

Pietennaritzburg Sittings. 

The Commission sat in the Suprene Court, Pietermaritzburg, the 
Natal Capital, from Tuesday May 4, until the end of the week. 

Lieut.-Col. A. T. G. Wales -was the first witness. He said he 
had known the Indian for over sixty years. He was brought up among 
them, and had indeed been nursed by them. He thought that the 
present rights of the Indians should be retained, but there should be 
no extension. Indians had been useful agriculturally, industrially, 
and generally. Every inducement should be put in the way of 
Indians desirous of returning to India, but there should be no 
compulsion. 

Major W. Comiie, M. P. C., appeared on behalf of the Richmond 
Agricultural Society. He submitted that the Indian influenw in 
Natal was a very dangerous one, and the prospects exceedingly 
serious. He pointed out that Indians were exempt from military 
service, whereas Europeans from 18 to 60 years of age could 
called out for military service when needed, as had happened in the 
Natal Native Rebellion of 1906. 

Lieut-Gol. Fawcus, also representing theRichmond Agricuttural 
Society, stated that he considered it to be a manifest injustice to the 
Native that Indians thought into South Africa should be 
rights above those of the natives, The Indian had not a good 
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inilaQiiee <m Uie natife in South Africa. Erery Indian ahoold be 
oncounged to go out of the country, and thoee who stayed should 
be placed in locations. The Asiatic was not a desiraUe fwmer. He 
considered segregation to be quite feasible, as there was plenty of 
land. The rate at which Indians were increasing was such as gave 
the Europeans no chance. Indians were increasing at the reto of ‘66 
per l,0D0per annum *, the natives at the rate of 28 per 1,000 ; and the 
Europeans at the rate of 14. Ho suggested that the Indians be put 
into segregation areas pending their return to India. There was far 
more room for Indians jn India than there was in Natal, and he 
suggested that a man be given £100 to return to India and his wife 
£60. He stated that there was a widespread movement in India to 
have Europeans repatriated 1 He did not blame anyone ; but there 
should Iw a similar movement in South Africa to get the Indian away. 
Australia, Canada and New Zealand would not have Indians. 
Then why should Natalf 

Mr. J. Hunt Holley, farmer of Sandymount, said that he had 
been farming all his life in Natal. The Indian bad anything 
but a good influence, and he would like to see him out of the 
country. The Indian store was a centre for immorality; be had often 
passed Indian stores, and noticed a number of Kaflr women round 
about. His own reason satisfied him that there was no reason 
for doubting that immorality did exist in the Indian stores. 

Mr. P. W. Stride, Town Treasurer of the City of Pietermaritz- 
burg,^ presented resolutions of the City Council proposing the 
division of the City into three racial areas, namely, (1) Europeans 
or Coloured persons (St. Helenas), (2) Asiatics, (3) Natives where 
no other persons may acquire, own or occupy land or buildings. 
The Council also submitted that trading should be restricted to 
the areas set apart for the respective races. Mr. Stride stated that 
the Asiatic population of the City bad increased from 188'7 by 
360‘6 per cent. The European increase for the same period bad 
been one-third of that. 

The final municipal resolution submitted by Mr. Stride read 
The existence of Asiatic stores and business in Upper Church 
Street, the principal throughfare of the city has been unfavourably 
commented on for the past thirty years. These places are a blot 
on the City, and a perpetual eyesore, and should be eliminated.” 

ThcNstal Legislatioa.l9C8 

The remainder of the evidence taken by the Commission et 
PietermaritriNirg brought forward little now with the exception of 
the itgtament ftfit in Mr. Seiko as to the Natal legislation of 1908 
•ffeeriiig Aamties. 
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. TIm Natal FvKavant paMed two Bilk ia IftOS affaetiiig 
toadm. Both wan paaaed with a rapiiorii that bon witnantotha 
fact that Parliamant had the alaotorata folly at its baok. Oaa was 
pasaad wanimoiuly through both Houses ^hibiting tba issue of 
new Hoanoas to Asiatics after Deoember 1; 1908. The aeooiid BUI 
piohibited the holding of pnaant trading licences after December 31, 
1918, by Asiatics. This was carried through Parliament in both 
Houses, by migorities of two to one. Both Bills were reserved, and 
disallowad by the Crown, owing pnsumably, to the demumr of t^ 
Indian Qovarnment 

Further evidence at Dundee, in northern Natal, was taken, and 
this closed the investigative labours of the Commission. 

The Report of the Commission 

The Government of India received a copy of the interim report, 
dated May 12, 1920, submitted by the Asiatic Enquiry Commission 
to the Gk)vernor-Oeneral of South Africa. The report is as follows 

“During the course of our enquiries, evidence has been laid 
before us which tends to show that there is at present, owing to the 
shortage of rice and other causes, considerable number of Indians 
who with their families would be prepared to return to India i! the 
opportunity were afforded to them. We have also had evidence 
from an influential Calcutta merchant at present on a visit to the 
Union, who until recently was the Chairman cf the Ceiitrd Employ- 
ment and Labour Board under the Government of India, thet at 
the present time, owing to industrial development, the labour supply 
in India is insufficient to meet the demand and that good wSges are 
are being paid. ... 

“The evidence on these points is confirmed by Sir Benjamin 
Robertson and Mr. 0. L. Corbett, the official representatives oi the 
Indian Governmsnt We, therefore, strongly recommend to your 
Excellency that prompt steps be taken to provide the neoersary 
shipping facilities and to appoint an official well-aw.uainted with 
Indian minds and methods to act in a sympathetic manner and lay 
before tlie 1 ndians the advantages of immediately returning to India. 

Militating Cwumstancci. 

“Two main circumstances have hitherto militeted againsu the 
return of Indians, viz., (l) the excessively long time they are kept 
at the Durban depot awaiting shipment, during which tlwy spend 
their available money in subsistence and are consequently driven 
to re-entering employment to enable them to provide for their 
families and themselves, and (2) the fact that they are not alloweil 
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totakfl widi them to India Iteir aarainfi in tha ■hape <rf itld and 

^rtowdlirr. 

**Wa, thenton, noonmwiid thal inunadiato atopa ba talcan 

(a) to appdnt an offieial not eonnaatad with tha Pcotaatoi's 
0apartniant to cmtaniaa tiw ratorn of mieh Indiana aa an pnpared 
tofo, 

(b) to provida ftaquant ahipping faoilitiaa at abort intarrala, 

(a) to nlaz natriationa <» tha azport of gold in ao far ae 

naaaaaary in ordar to allow ntorning Indiana to tain their legitimate 
aavinp and jawallary with them to India, 

(d)to make proviaion whan naaaaaary for enabling Indiana 
and their familiaa to raaah their homaa after arrival in India. 

“Evidanaa waa given baton tha Commiaaion that at a meeting 
held at Darban during Marah laat of Indiana employed by the 
8onth Afriaa Bailwaya, 80 per aent of thoae pnaent azpressed 
thair wiah to ntarn to India if aaeiated thereto. We aonaider that 
if nation wan taken by tha Government in furtherance of this 
daain on the part of their own employeea it would become widely 
known amonget the Indiana wiahing to ntarn to India and have 
good raaulta. We feel, too, that advantage ahould be taken of the 
pnaenae of Sir Benjamin Bobertaon and Mr. Corbett, in whom 
the Indian community have the utmoat confidence and whose 
influenae ia eonaequently great, to obtain their aaaiatanoe and advice 
regarding the aoheme which we have recommended.” 

Ministerial Statement 

In the Houae of Assembly, Capetown, on Friday, July 9, the 
Asiatic question come under diacusaion in the Committee of Supply 
on the Interior Vote on the Estimates. 

Mr. Van Hees (Christiana) asked for a declaration of Govern- 
ment policy on the Asiatics question. The agitation against Asiatics 
was, be said, particulrirly strong in the Transvaal. Segregation, 
he contended, would jjot solve the problem. The objection to tbs 
Aaiatia was based on his low standi^ of living. The European 

oould not compete with the Asiatics, and the latter demoralised his 

neighbours in the Transvaal. It was felt that the only method to 
deiJ with the Asiatios t> as repatriation. 

The Minister of tho Interior (Sir Thomas Watt) said ha could 
whly fopeat what had been previously stated when the Oovernmeut 
was asked what it intended to do towards aanying out the raeom* 
meudatioiM of the Amtia Commission. That was that the Govern- 
meut was awonni^ Asiatics to go back to their own eountiy 
(An Hon. Meisber! ndnus their gold!) Firee passages, proceedsn 
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Sir Thomas, were granted to Asiatics willing to leave the Union 
and the embargo on the export of gold had been raised so as to 
enable them to take with them savings up to £25 each This 
included the total value of the gold they had, whether in ornaments 
or not ; but it did not include small personal adornments. The law 
was the same as that applied to Ituropeans. He was informed that 
£25 was a fair average of the value of gold Asiatics used to take 
home with them prior to the premium on gold. Of course, if a man 
were caught trying to smuggle gold out of the country, it was seized 
and confiscated. It was not a question of whether the law was a 
moral one or not. There the law was, and, while it remained in 
force, it must be carried out impartially in the case of Asiatics 
as well as Kuropeans. 

The Minister, continuing, said that an ofiicer had been appoint- 
ed to supervise the repatriation of Asiatics, and arrangements had 
been made to obviate the necessity of a long stay in the depots at 
Durban which there used to be in the past before a vessel could be 
obtained. Asiatics had become tired of waiting at Durban, and 
had abandoned their plan of leaving the country. The Minister 
assured the House that newcomers were rigidly excluded. The few 
Asiatics now admitted into the Union were either those entitled 
to return, or wives and families of Asiatics already in the Union. 

Beferring to segregation, the Minister said that the word 
“segregation” had not been mentioned, but the whole matter had 
been referred to the Commission and segregation was a question 
the Commission was bound to consider. It would be quite improper 
for him (the Minister) to say what the Government’s policy was in 
the matter before the Commission bad reported. But it was quite 
erroneous to say that the Asiatic population had been increasing 
in the Transvaal* He predicted on the contrary that the Commis- 
sion would find that it had decreased. 

Finger Prints. 

The Union Minister of the Interior (Sir Thomas Watt) replying 
to an Indian deputation on the subject of the taking of finger-prints 
of Indians made the following statement Government have 
decided that where Indians travel inter-provincially in the Union 
thumb-prints should not be taken in eases in which they are able to 
’^sad and write either of the official languages of the Union and 
their bonafides are otherwise established to the satisfaction of 
immigration offieeri. 




Indians in 

British East Africa 

Eaiir in Jnnaanr 19S0 the Rev. C F. Andtewt, who hod gone on a 
niMioii of enquiiy of the Indien grievaneea ia Stilish East Afako. cabled to 
India the full draft of tho propoaod Ordinance menacing the dvk rights of 
die Indien settleis in Eest Afnca* The following is the teat 

“FintlF, the bill may be cited as the removal of ondesirables 
Ordinance 1919. 

“Secondly, any person within the East African Protectorate not 
being a native who from information officially received is deemed by 
the Governor in Cousoil undeeirahle may be ordered by the Governor 
to remove bitnaelf from the Protectorate before the date prescribed 
in such order. 

“Thirdly any peraon oontravening such order ahall be liable on 
eoDvietion to a fine iqi to Bs. IBOO or to imprisonment of either 
description not exoe^ing six months or toth together. Such 
conviction iffiaU nOb aSsct iffia Government’s power to issue further 
order undnr the pteeeffiog section against same person.” 

The L^pslative Cooaeil in wMch tlus draft ordinance was 
proposed to passed was to meet in January 19tb. This Ordinance 
entirely heks the safeguards agaiiist political misuse. The volume 
of evidence in the Eeonomie Commisrions report ■ contains no valid 
nibstantiatioD of Indian mcaal deiwavity. The proposed Ordinance 
left every Indian at the mercy vi the executive subeervient to 
intereated European agitator against Indiana The unscrupubns 
nature of the agitation is manifest from the utterly false charges 
flung about the moral d^ravify against the Indian aettlAr. The 
Indians chdmed the right of priority to the ordinary natural right 
to live on terms of equality with every other kind of settler in 
Eset Africa. 

The fenowiag Note by llr. Andfewson tee position of Indians in East 
Airies wes puUUied nboot this tene in ladin. 

[£!ee oho Begixler 1920, Part II, p. JIO.] 

When I Teaehed Mo mh*e n at the end of November, 1919, a 

of the Knal Beport Part ot the Eeonomie Commiasion ol the 

Afrioa Protectorate was put into my hands. It was printed 
vith the Boyal Anns prominently displayed on its title pa^ and on 

outside cover. In its opening paragraphs it contained two 

40 
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warrants issoed by His Msjesty’s Ministers, the Heads of Govern 
ment in March, 1917. 

On reading through this Report, I found that it had held iti 
scssiohs during a period of twenty-two months, and that the evidence 
had been regarded as of such an important nature that it had all 
been taken on oath. The Chairman of the Commission was a 
leading member of the Executive Government of the Protectorate. 

This East Africa Economic Commission, thus officially appointed 
by His Majesty’s Ministers, was instituted in direct relation to the 
Conferonce of the Allied Nations at Paris, held during the War. It 
followed throughout the three main headings of that War Con- 
ference, dealing with 

(1) Measures for the War period. 

(2) Transitory measures of reconstruction. 

(3) Permanent measures. 

It is under the third heading ‘permanent measures’ that the 
conclusions of the Commission on the Indian Question are given. 
If one may judge from a very careful reading of the whole report, 
not once but many times over, the clear impression ia left that these 
conclusions on the Indian Question were regarded by the Commis- 
sioners themselves as by far the most important and convincing part 
of the whole subject. They are stated at the end of Chapter YIl. 
The heading of the chapter is 'General Native Policy’. The whole 
problem of the Native Policy of the Protectorate is made to depend 
upon this one final judgment and verdict : — the exclusion of the 
Indians. 

The pages dealing with the Indian Question read as follows 
The Economic Commission’s Report. 

“We have left to the end what is perhaps the factor which more 
directly than any other affects the welfare of the Native, that is, the 
influence of the Asiatic. 

“It is hoped that the frank discussion of this subject will not 
cause offence, but it is one which calls for plain speaking. 

“It must be borne in mind that any criticism of the Indians 
which it may bo necessary to make refer specifically to those in this 
Protectorate. These are mostly drawn from the lowest type of 
artisan coolie and “banya’’ or small shop-keeping classes, and include 
few representatives of the more responsible elements of the popula- 
tion of India. 

“Farther, such criticisms, like most generalisations, are subject 
to exceptions. Tlmre are some Indians in the country who have 
proved themselves reliable members of society, and of whom ws 
steuld W tatty to use disparaging terms. Emseptions, however, have 
little bearing upon the main argument. 
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the advent ci the hnperial ERA. CompaDy, Indians 
were estoMished on the o pe^ when they seised the opportunity 
afforded them by the abohtion of slavery, to oust by loan and 
faredoBore the ancient Arab tarade and civilisation of whioh Zanzibar 
vas the centime. But ezoept for oeeasional incursions by half-caste 
Balnohia, the interior wae untouehed by Indian influence till British 
control was effected. The introduction of the coolies employed on 
the constmotion of the Uganda Railway was the first connection of 
Indians with the interior. The employment of Indian labour for 
this work was due, it is believed, purely to considerations of 
ooDvenienoe, and here it is instructive to note that not only did the 
capital cost of the Indian-built Railway work out excessively high, 
more than doable the sum for which a reputable firm of British 
contractors had offered to execute the task with African labour, but 
that the working coats pec train-mile of the Uganda Railway are 
higher than those of the railways of the South African Union, though 
the percentage of white men employed on the latter is more than 
twenty times as great. 

“it may be permitted to question whether the authorities of 
the time resdised the immense Imperial significance, for good or 
evil, of their action in promoting contact between the Natives of 
East Africa and the decadent civilisation of India. The inovitsblo 
effect of the intervention of an intermediate race between Kuruiteuii 
and African is that that race absorbs most of the occasions of personal 
contact with the African. Hence such intimate influences as the 
African of this country is at present receiving are mainly imported 
to him by the Asiatic, and are predominantly Indian rather than 
British. 

“East Africa is in a somewhat different position from any other 
countries of Africa in respect of this problem. 

“The self-governing States of the Union, together with the 
Rhodesias, control Indian immigration, with a view to ultimate 
exclusion. In Natal, Indian labour was at one time introduced, 
but its introduction was subsequently agreed to have been a mistake, 
and drastic steps have been taken to limit and localise its effects. 

“In the African Protectorates under the Colonial Office, immi- 
^ation is not prohibited, with the result that in East Africa the 
immigrants have not been confined to the trading class, but have 
included coolies, clerks, artizans and mechanics. German East 
Africa was for long protected from this invasion, but latterly, for 
political reasons, considerable encouragement was given to Indians 
there. 

“It is the distinguishing peculiarty of this country that here 
the Indian plays the parts of the clerk, artizan, carpenter, mechanic, 
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ete., fuoetioM wbicli tli« AfirkiuiiiMptble wiUttnioiiigofperfor- 
iDibg, Md doM elsewhere perform, setisfaciorily. The ^eaeue 
of the Indiaos, orgenised.es they ere to keep the AMeen out (rf every 
position, which an Indian could fill, deprives the African of all incen- 
tives to ambition and opportunities of advancement 

“It may be admitted that the Indian has played and still plays 
a useful part in opening up trade, stimulating the wants of the 
natives and inducing them to part witii their products for purposes 
of exp<»t For this service he is entitled to credit but the essen- 
tial point is that the same service might with due encouragement 
have been performed by the Native peoples. 

“In every direction, the sphere of the Indian in this country is 
not complemental but competitive with those of the European and 
Africaii. Even in the minor spheres the European, if the Indian 
would submit to the civic, moral and commercial obligations current 
ill European Society, has nothing to fear from Indian competition, 
the contrary theory, which formerly found in local governing circles, 
having been completely exploded by the history of the past thirteen 
years. But with the African, the case is different. He is not strong 
enough anywhere to stand against the competition of the more crafty 
race. So long as that race is organised to keep him in servitude, 
by shouldering him out of all the posts which lie in the path of his 
advancement, he must be content to remain a mere hewer of wood 
and drawer of water. 

“There are, therefore, strong economic reasons against the free 
admission of certoin classes of Indians into the country. 

‘‘There are unfortunately other reasons of even greater weight 
against all Indian immigration into this, or indeed any part of 
Africa. 

Physically the Indian is not a wholesome influence because of his 
incurable repugnance to sanitation and hygiene. In this respect 
the African is more civilised than the Indian, being naturally cleanly 
in his ways ; but he is prone to follow the example of those around 
him. Plague, though said to be “endemic” in the country, has 
certainly been imported, if not originally, then on later occasions, 
from -Bombay, and Indian quarters are almost invariably the foci of 
each successive outbreak. The same may be said of all dirt-born 
diseases. The Indian is everywhere the despair of the sanitarian ; 
hero he is a menace not only to himself, but especially to the natives 
of the country. 

“The moral depravity of the Indians is equally damaging to the 
African, who in his natural state is at least innocent of the worst 
vices the East. The Indian is the inciter to crime aswell ae 
vice, siaoe it is the t^rtunity afforded by the ever ready IndiaQ 
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i0e«iTW wbioh makm thieving easy. If the Indians wen eliini- 
anted, the number of offences against property, now high, wonid 
lie rediwed to manageable proportions. 

"The ihnpim is faced with a serious dilemma which cannot he 
evaded. The choice lies between the vital interest of the African 
^tbe ambition of India. The presence of the Indian in this 
country is quite obviously inimical to the moral and physical wdfan 
and the economic advancement of the natives. The matter is one 
of the highest Imperial importance, and we regard it as imperative 
t^tthe Empire should definitely decide, and that without delay 
whether the welfare of the African is to bo subordinated in his own 
country to political considerations and the pretensions of the more 
restless elements of India. Upon the decision as to East ^rica, 
the future of the whole continent will largely depend, for if Indians 
are to be allowed to stream in at any one entrance in unlimited 
numbers, it will scarcely be possible to localise them indefinitely in 
any. particular territory. 

"Our own view of this iiuestion is that there can be no excuse 
for meeting out to the African treatment to which India herself 
would never submit. 

On purely economic grounds, we submit that the admission of 
the Indian was a cardinal error of policy. It involved the economic 
stagnation of the African thioughout a large tract of Africa, and 
the consequent retardation of progress for the sake of what promised 
to be at best but a temporary convenience. In our view, the error 
ought gradually, but without unnecessary delay, to bo rectified, by 
similar means to those by which the same error is being rectified 
in Natal 

"The Eailway and other Government Depaitments should as 
quickly .IS possible replace Indian employees by Euroimns in 
the higher grades and Africans in the lower. Further, Asiatics 
who are allowed to remain in this country should Ito obliged to 
conform to the same sanitary standards ns Europeans as a condition 
of their residence here. It will probably be found that this will 
result in a great reduction in their numbers. 

"The Imperial principle which is to control the migration within 
the Empire of different peoples has been finally laid down by the 
Imperial Conference in July last in the following terms:— 

'* It is an inherent function of the Governments of the seveml 
communities of the British Commonwealth, including India, 
that each should enjoy complete control over the^ com* 
^ition of its own population, by means of restriction on 
immigration from any other communities,” 
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’"It it tbtrafon emiitiil ttat* dtciaMi ofpolicj io tdmat 
to SHt AMm ahould Iw eoma to witboat iortlMr delay and that 
•oeli deeiaion ahaQ be baaed upon tbe prineiple of aeU-determinatioo, 
aad abffll oooaider only tbe inteieate of the iodigenoua native and 
Arab population and of the race reaponaible for their eontnd. 

"It ia our firm oonviotion that the joatification of oooupation 
of thia country liea in our ability to adapt the native to our own 
oiviliaaticm. 

"If we further complicate this task by continuing to expose 
the African to the an^onistie influence of tbe Asiatic, as distinct 
from European philosophy, wp shall be guilty of a breach of trust” 

A fnrUier chapter of the Economic Commission Beport, dealing 
with the ‘Political Future of Middle Africa’ was drafted and ^ 
cussed at several meetings, and up to the last session it had been 
the intention of the Commission to publish it in the main body of 
the Beport, as Chapter XVII. But during the last session it was 
decided to omit it from the main Beport — possibly because ithsd 
tbe appearance of going Slightly beyond the terms of reference. 
One of the Commissioners, however, — named E. Powyss Coob 
Esq., of Molo, — attaching great weight to this question, as one 
which (to quote his own words) "towers above all others and 
castes its shadow across the whole economic future,” has himself 
published this chapter io a Note under his own name. He has 
been allowed by the Chairman and members of the Commission 
to take this somewhat unusual course, and the Chapter is thus fully 
q]aoted, as an Appendix, at tbe end of the Beport itself. It reads 
os follows:— 

Political Future of Middle Africa. 

"The East Africa Protectorate is an artificially defined terri- 
tory without natural frontiers (except on its seaboard). It consti 
tutes one of the group of territories under the British Crown compri- 
sing (in addition to British East Africa) Uganda, the conquered 
territory of German East Africa, Nyasaland, and the Bhodesias. 
The territories of this group, which in this chapter will be referred 
to as Middle Africa, are to very large extent homogeneous in cha- 
racter, forming together one predomonantly agricultural domain 
of Itoundless richness and fertility. Middle Africa, is, in fact, one 
of tbe world’s great unopened storehouses. 

“The acquisition of the conquered territory, which former!) 
split Middle Africa into two sections, has now made practicabu 
tke cOQMdidation of the countries composing into one federatet 

Domiak|n« . . i 

"FddmMkNKk required as a preliminary to standardising poi 
oiM on wvenS «i lie oain questions whieh ooufront all thetorr 
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tones of tbe group. Hitherto each has gone its own way, with 
the result that there has been no community of counsel and pur- 
pose. East Africa and Uganda ^ve, in apparently analogous, 
if not indentical, circumstances, anived at and carried into execu- 
tion widely divergent conclusions on such important questions 
as native tenure of land, and native policy generally. Had they 
arrived at identical, it could only have been by accident. Such a 
state of affairs appears to us indefensible. The wastefulness, and 
where the interests of subject races are concerned, the harmfulness 
of it hardly call for demonstration. 

“The following are among the matters in respect of which fede- 
ration would load to greatly increased ofiiciency of public services 
in all the territories affected : — 

“Defence : finance : customs : policing : communications ; immi- 
gration : native policy : education : and scientific and industrial 
research. This appears to ns so obvious that we refrain from enlarg- 
ing on any of these matters except the first two. 

“A consolidated Middle Africa would constitute in British hands 
a permanent strategical barrier to any possible sebeme for dominating 
Africa by means of a Middle Africa scheme of aggression such as 
Germany had in contemplation. It would be the bulwark of Africa 
against militarism. Few will be so optimistic as to imagine that no 
such bulwork can be required when the present war is ended : but it 
will not be afforded to the full extent possible by a number of 
detached protectorates. . 

“The strategical advantages attending unification of control and 
administration of the various territories of Middle Africa would be 
of inestimable value in the event of Great Britain again being 
involved in warfare there. The defensive strongth of such a combi- 
nation should be sufficient to render any hostile designs futile. 

“The advantages of federation in the sphere of finance would ^ 
of scarcely loss importance. A Dominion approximately equal in 
area to the sister Dominion' of South Africa, and certainly not 
inferior to it in natural resources, would be able to command support 
for the financing of large scale railway and other projects necessuy 
for development, where a number of minor states, incapable of acting 
>n concert, would be unable to find accommodation. 

‘Apart from such material advantages, the union .of the British 
territories of Middle Africa would powerfully promote the spreading 
of the British ideal, which we are convinced is what the beet 
mterwts of the people of Africa demand. 

We therefore recommend that the countries specified should 
w»te in forming the Dominion of Middle Africa, each however letain- 
*og intact such local antonomy as it now possesses ; and that a 
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GoTeruor OeDeral be appointed for the Dominion, who abould be 
aineted and advised by a Federal Council, consisting of tbeLieute- 
nanMJovernors and popular representatives of its component units, 
We have assumed the readiness of each of the units to attach them- 
selves to this rather than to any contiguous federation. 

^'It will be noted that the conquered territory known as Oennan 
East Africa is an integral and essential portion of the proposed 
Dominion. The scheme above outlined, therefore, conflicts with the 
scheme recently propounded in the London press for making over 
the conquered territory to India for colonisation. The latter 
necessitates driving a wedge between the northern and southern and 
parts of the Middle Africa Dominion, and is therefore strategically 
objectionable in the last degree. If further argument is neoessaiy, 
it may be suggested that on military and sanitary grounds alike, the 
occupation of any part of Africa by Indians without European 
support and guidance would be a dangerous experiment. 

'^Besides, we regard it as highly important that advantage should 
be taken of the opportunity offered to reunite and consolidate native 
peoples such as the Cost Arabs and Swahilis, and the Masni tribe, 
which have hitherto been divided into sections disjoined from each 
other, much to their mutual disadvantage, by purely artificial 
frontiers. 

“But we have already stated in Chapter YIl what we submit are 
final reasons against the betrayal to the Asiatic of any section of 
the African peoples the responsibility for whose destinies has fallea 
into our hands. Short of the retrocession of the territory in ques- 
tion to Germany, we can conceive of no transaction more immoral, 
or more certain ultimately to recoil in ruin upon our own heads, 
than to buy off Indian discontent at the expense of the native of 
Africa. Such generosity at the cost .of others, and those our own 
dependents, would be neither honourable nor politic. 

“If India requires an outlet,' there are vast empfy spaces in Asia 
a waiting developmen to which it might now be practicable for her 
to apply her energies without the certainty of such evil results as 
must attend the exploitation of the African by the Asiatic”. 

When we come to erOunine the evidence on which such drastic 
oonelositnis are based, the result is altogether disappointing. No 
Iiidun member was invited to sit on tbe Commission itself, although 
some of .tihe largest business tyansaetion in the country have been 
ealried oati^ Indian merchants, and fora number of y^tte 
^ning bp ol the trade with the interior was almost entirely u 
theiic haim What is strwiger still to notiee is the fact, that wt a 
ji^ appaars to hate been inviM.to send ns 

ni|iirilBesfativea fm|^ I have made enquiries abbot this, 
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god il APPMn th»l^ wlien suoli ui. important Cbmminion wan 
Appointed (which would affect vitally Indian intereats) and the 
requeat for Indian repreaentatiou waa. refuaed, there waa a natural 
^ jandin ation to come forward individually to offer evidence. Thia 
leema to me to have been quite reaaonaUe and dignified. I oannot 
find any hint whatever that the Commiaaion itaelf took any atepa to* 
remedy or alleviate thia intial injuatice to the Indian Community. I 
use the word ‘injuatice/ here adviaedly ; for the Supreme Government 
of the Protectorate muat have clearly known that the Indian Quea- 
tion would be dealt with in a manner which would affect their whole 
future ; and to refuae the perfectly reasonable requeat for repreaenta- 
tion, In tboae circumstances,, appears to me fundamentally unjust. 

The disappointment is scarcely less when we turn to the 
European evidence which was tendered on oath. The Commission 
itself, in its own Beport, states that ‘the influence of the Asiatic’ 
is ‘perhaps the factor which more directly than any other affeots 
the welfare of the Native.’ Again it is stated, ‘The matter is one 
of high Imperial importance . . . Upon the decision of Bast Africa 
the future of the whole Continent will largely depend'. Yet on 
turning to the index on the very large and thick volume of 
evidence, we find only nine references ^ the subject. 

(1) The first is a reference to sanitation by Mr. H. Ryle Shaw : 
“In Natal where the Indian population is larger than the European, 
and where there is constant intercourse with India, the Port 
possesses a large quarantine ground for Asiatics. In this Protec* 
torate the necessity for such accommodation is much greater”. 

(2) The second reference is to Indian labour by the Hon. 
C. W. Hohley: — 

“The next point upon which I would -venture to lay stress 
is the more intelligent use of the Native population. I would 
like to abolish the idea that if skilled work has to be done an 

Asiatic must be engaged We should as soon as possible 

commence to train a considerable number of native youth to do 
the necessary artisats work. The training should be on English 
lines, not Indian: the pupils should be taught to wwk standing 

a bench, not squatting on the ground. The Indian system of 
two men to a hand^saw and two men to a plane should be consis- 
tButy discouraged. I have no bias against the skilled Indian 
tonnan or artisan^ but it is notioeable that the quality during 
■[••wt years has detemoirated although the rate of wapa has 

luraased It has also been aasetted that the employment 

« lamp quantiticB of AMatfo labour results ib a eteady leakage of 
from this country to India.” 

41-2 
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(Z) The third refeieooe ia hf the eame witneaa “It the InA>n 

immignuit were a great introdaoer (d new capitel into this couBtiy 
it woiSd balance the loaa (t e. on iinporte) to some extent, bat, 
as far ae my infonnation goes, this is not the caM. Hardly any 
land owned by Asiatics in East Africa is being actively developed 
•or worked. In Uganda, 1 believe, there are few coffee planters 
engaged in wholesale or retail trade financed to a great extent 
by the banks.” 

4. The next reference is that of Mr. A K. Constine, Merchant 
and Motor Gar Hirer : — 

“The native trade is in the hands of the Indians. Europeans 
would not have little “durkas” in the native villages like the 
Indians. Wherever trade wgs large enough the European could 
boat the Indian. Natives might be trained to take the place of 
Indians, but these durkas must deal with the Indian wholesaler in 
Mombasa. The Indian wholesaler bought frona the European 
firm on credit Some of the biggest firms in this country trade 
entirely on credit He thought this was sound bnsinesa|.” 

(5) The fifth reference is that of Mr. B. 'W. Playfair, 
Manager, National Bank of India, Nairobi : — 

“Indian profits generally remained in the country. Indians 
were mostly working on credit. Their profits went in increased 
stock and purchase of laud. An Indian to start with i ceded 
little money. The big Indian financed the small man.’-’ 

(9) The next reference is that of H. H. Heatley Esq., 
Farmer, Naudi ; — 

“He was not keen on natives learning to read and write, 

through perhaps it would be advantageous in some cases 

He did not favour natives learning English. He thought that, 
wherever possible, Ooan and Indian clerical labour, artisans, etc., 
should be replaced by white men, British taking perference, hotb 
in Government Offices and Bailway.” 

(7) The seventh reference is that of Colonel W. K. Notely, 
Commissioner of Police:— 

“Checks on Indian immigration were stringent. A man ha- 
to prove himself able to earn his own living, at elee give a bond 
for the cost of his passage. A European without employment W 
to give deposit of £26 if required by the Imm^ration Office or ^yc 
a bond. There was also power to deport underrisbles wiwn 
twelve meoths of landing. There was no influx of pow ledian) 
gtdng eiv Last year (1917) and the year before (1916) Indw 
emtgfidigi iaunigration.” „ . 

(6) is that of E. BaMieMabe Biqtut* 
ConservatOT of Foraita 
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“Oo# of tko |Not diffieoMM to oontend with «t neMiit i. tL 

ootion hotwaen the Eoropean and the raw native is the 
or skilled Indian artisan. This ch« demand veiy hij wSJ ifefc 
are in many inst^ out of aU proportion to the duties 
of them and of the class of work they turned out. Many of the mon 
respeeted natives could be trained as Assistant Foresters andthw 
would be far more satisfactory than the Asiatic both for aeouirinr 
an intimate knowledge of what is going on in and around the 
forests, for becoming acquainted with the various species of trees and 
as "go between” between the European and the Native.” 


(9) The last reference is that of the same witness 
“Of first importance in the training of the natives in any trade 
or profession is the entire elimination of the Asiatic element If the 
native is to be taugbt, the teaching should be conducted on European 
lines, e.y. take the ease of carpentry. If a native is taugbt by an 
Indian carpenter it is highly probable that he will adopt Indian 
methods, never learn to finish off any piece of work properly and 
moreover never succeed in making himself more useful than the 
ave^ Indian. It is the same with other professions : the average 
Indian artisan in this country cannot be said to excel in his art 
which appears to be more a matter of tradition than training : and 
it is unreasonable to expect tbe African to become more proficient 
than the Indian if he merely has these traditions instilled 
into him.” 


These are the only references to Asiatics, in the whole body of 
evidence, which have been regarded worthy of indexing ; and I 
have quoted them tn tslenio. The evidence, such as it is, appears to 
me extraordinarily little, both in quality and quantity, for such 
imutense conclusion to be made to depend upon it> As it stands, also, 
it by no means points in one direction only. Tbe Manager of the 
National Bank of India, which is the oldest establish^ in the 
country, and accepted as the Government Bank, declares pointedly 
that Indian profits generally remain in the country and go to the 
moieaae of stock and purchase of land. The Commissioner of P(diee 
reports that already ehecln on Indian immigration ate stringent and 
Hat fw two years past mcHa Indians have gone out of tiie country 
thu have entered it. Even those, like Mr. Battiacombe, Conser- 
Foiteats, who . wMi to replaoe the Indian by the African, 
^™^|odgeat the same time that the number of Africans,. who 

11^ iwmitsiwaiwams A# MuoitioDf u intoitwfaiiile 

.Indiana wws to be decided on the 
timtany learned Judge on any bench 




OMO avdost tha 

•«>twiaaloneiI*,n^Hink 
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would giro a Tordiet raoh a« the Commiadooen have given. One 
is driven to the eonolosion that they haVe made up their minds, 
not Bojnimh on the evidence set before them, as in accordance vitb 
their own private inclinations. I am not myself acquainted with 
the workings of such Commissioners, and therefore cannot say whe- 
ther such action is technically in order. To me, as an amateur on 
the subject, it seems essentially unfair. Not only was no Indian 
evidence taken, not only no Indian representative allowed to git 
on the Commission, but even when the very soantly European evi- 
dence was wavering and undecided and, in one case at least, contra- 
dictory, even then the Commissioners (who. took oaths from the 
witnesses in a judicial manner) summed up against the Indian 
Community on practically every point and condemned thorn to 
ultimate exclusion. 

It is clear, when comparing actual dates, that December 1918, 
and January 1919, were the. two months in which the Indian 
^Question reached a very critical stage in East Africa. The Econo- 
mic Commission was at that time bringing its numerous sessions 
to an end and it was already looking forward to framing the main 
outlines of its Report. The Armistice had just been concluded 
with the Central Powers, and the greatest excitement bod been 
aroused, iir European minds, by Sir Theodore Morrison’s ill-advis- 
ed proposal, that the couquered territory of German East Africa 
should be made into a special reserve for Indian colonisation. I 
was in India at the time that this sugigestion was made, and I can 
bear witness that the loaders of Indian public opinion, either 
ignored it altogether, or else discountenanced it. Mr. M. K. Gan- 
dhi, whose judgment on such a subject would naturally carry the 
greatest weight, both with the Indian Government and with the 
Indian people, condemned the proposal from the very beginning 
and others more or less fell into line. Even in British East Africa, 
1 have discovered on inquiry that it was only the name and repu- 
tation of Sir .Theodore Morrison and his personal influence during 
his vuit, which induced Indian residents to take up the suggestion. 
How artificial it all war may be easily seen by the half-hearted 
way in which it Was ultimately canvassed. A deputation, which 
was sent to India on this and other matters, soon found it best 
to drop this question out-altogether ; and the Congress meeting held 
in Nairobi, in November but, {See BegUter 19ii0, p. SiO Fart II) 
did little inore than pass a formal resolutiem which had no Ufs 
behind it 

Eurppwn resitoiee in East Afrma is so far aloof from things 
Indian, twt it' forsJl that I ^have related to be 

accuntely known/ tne mmths that folbwed the Aiuhs- 
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tioe, MW boundaries were being marked out on the map of the worlt' 
every day with bewildering rapidity. It seemed not impossible 
in December 1918, that the Home Government might d^de 
at once, under the sanction of the great Four at Yersatlles, 
the fate^ of the conQuered Gorman territory, without any 
consultation. 

This, among other matters, appears to me to account for the 
very great activity of the European Associations in British East 
Africa on the Indian Question, so soon after the termination of 
the War. It was a time of intense excitement, a feverish period 
of strain and tension and exhaustion, the very worst time for 
calm constructive statesmanship. 1 cannot help reading into the 
Economic Commission Beport itself, where it touches the Indian 
Question, the same excited racial feeling. That, at least, is the 
genuine impression left on me as I have studied them, coming fresh 
from the outside. And I would add, quite frankly, that 1 have felt 
the very atmosphere of this Protectorate, while I have been living 
here, ^th among Indians and Europeans alike, to be abnormal 
and the outlook on life to be distorted. There was an immediate 
relief, when I passed from East Africa to Uganda. 

I have felt that this long explanation has been necessary before 
quoting the Convention Besolutions because I am coming more and 
more to believe that they do not represent the final opinion of my 
own fellow countrymen, (Englishmen) but rather the inflamed opinion 
of a period of excitement immediately after the War. 

It is important to notice that five of the Economic Commissioners 
took a leading part in the Convention of Associations held at Nairobi 
in January, 1919, about which this chapter is written. They are 
signatories both to the Economic Commission Report on March 21st, 
1919, and also to the Draft Resolutions, circulated on December 
21st, 1918, on behalf of the Convention. Thus they were actively 
participating in two different committees dealing with the Indian 
Question at the same time, the one oflBoial in character and the other 
noihoificial. 

I have made careful enquiries about the Convention of Associa- 
tions, as to how far it truly represents the united non-official Euro- 
pean opinion, in accordance with its name : '* The Whiteman s 
Parliament the assurance has been given me, that its representa- 
tion is very wide indeed. What follows may bo taken therefore 
as representing a very high percentage of European opinion in East 
Africa. 

The leading members of the Convention published first of all 
certain draft resolutions, to which I have already referred. These 
draft resolutions appear to have been very fully discussed and cau* 
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vMied At the diffenot meetingi of the muneroos EuiopeaD Aaaoda- 
tiooi during the weeks that followed their oiroulation^ Then, at last 
during til)e January Sessions of the Convention, 1919 which met at 
NainK the Indian question came 6rst on the agenda pqwr and the 
foOowing revised resolutions were unanimously accepted and car- 
ried 

{For ik$oe BeoMont, See Begieter 19SO, Part II p. 307-8, el Seq.) 



The Guiana Deputation. 


^rUy after Aa lacaipt of tka eaUa manlionad on paga 313, M. GainUu 
mqu^ of tlM Gwarnm^ of ^ the true poaition of Indian aihin in 
Eart Africa, and to this Sir Goorga Barnes, on bah J( of Government, replied 
M follo'wt 


Jmmrjf 1920. 

Dear Mr. Gfandhi, 

In your letter of the 13th instant you ask me to give you soni!' 
information regarding the difficulties which are arising in East 
Africa. The information which we have so far received is far horn 
complete, but I will tell you what we know and what we are doing. 

2. In my answer to a question put by Sir Dinshaw Waoha at 
the meeting of the Legislative Council on the 19th September last. 

I told him how the position then stood. You will remember that 
a deputation of Indians from East Africa headed by Mr. Alibhai came 
to Delhi last March. I was then away on leave, but I understand 
that Sir Thomas Holland, who received the deputation in my absence 
was impressed by the fairness and moderation with which they 
stated their grievences. Their memorial was forwarded to the 
Secretary of State with a despatch in which the Government of 
India urged there was no justification in a Crown Colony or 
Protectorate for assigning to British Indians a status in any way 
inferior to that of any other class of His Majtoty’s subjects. Wo 
further urged not only that the more galling disabilities of Indians 
in East Africa should be removed, but also that their claims to a 
share in the Government of the country should be sympathetically 
considered. 

3. We have now heard from the Secretary of State that he 

has pressed these views on the Colonial office, and that Lord Milner 
on his return from Egypt will discuss the general question of the 
pwition of Indians in East Africa with the Governor, Mojor General 
Sir E. Northby, who is now in England. . 

4. Meanwhile a new situation has arisen from the pubhration 
of the Report of the East Africa Economic Commission and the 
proposed Ordinance for the removal of undesirables. We ^ve not 
yet received a copy of the report, and we know _ no more about the 
proposed Ordinance than what has appeared in the press. Un tne 
I6th inst. I received a visit from the 13001)16 Mr. Phoke, one of the 
Indian Members of the fiost Africa Legislative Cound who is now 
®n a visit to this country, and be told me that he had heard 
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nothing about this Ordinance when he left Nairoln on the 17th 
December 1919. 

6. As Gdonel Amery said in his reply to a question put by 
Mr. Bonnet in the House of Commons on the 22Dd Deramberlast, ^e 
Economic Commission's report must not be regarded as expressing 
the views of the Government of East Africa or of the Imperial 
Government. The proposed Ordinance too, if it has been correctiy 
repo^d, is not ostensibly directed against IntEans and it is not 
posable to question the right of any Government to remove un- 
desirables from the country over which it exercises jurisdiction. At 
the same time, I can assure you that the Government of India ate 
fully alive to the general tendency of events in East Africa. His 
Excellency the Viceroy has already telegraphed to the Secretary of 
State asking for full information. He has also urged that the Indian 
case should be fully represented at the forthcoming discussion 
l^etween Lord Milner and General Northby in London and that no 
action detrimental to Indian interests in East Africa should be 
taken meanwhile. 

Yours Sincerely, 

(Sd.) G. S. Barnes. 

The Deputation mentioned in this letter was the British 
Guiana Colonisation Deputation which was received by a Committee 
of the Indian Legislative Council on Feb 6th 1920. The Deputation 
put forword a scheme of free emigration with state assistance and 
asked the Govt, of India to place their British Guiana Colonisation 
Scheme to a Committee of the Legislative Council of India consisting 
of elected Indian Members. 

On February 4th 1920, in the Imperial Legislative Council, Mr. 
S. N. Baneijea (now Sir) moved foi; a committee to receive the 
deputation and examine the proposed scheme of colonization. 

The Committee thus formed commenced its sitting on Feb. 6th, 
when the Hon. Dr. J. J. Nunan, Attorney General of British 
Guiana, and Mr. J. A. Luckhoo, a banister and an Indian resident 
of that Colony, were present to lay their scheme for British Guiana 
and give evidence in regard thereto. The Committe consisted of the 
Hon. Messrs. Baneijea, Sarma, Chanda, Sinha, Sastri, Crums, Sir 
D. Waoha and Matjoribanks. Mr. Baneijea was elected president. 
The eredentials of the deputees were first examined and .tiien-— 

Dr. Ntmam in opening the case, said that he rdpresen^ the 
agrieultuzal and eommenial soeiety of ^tish Guiana. He did^ not 
come Itne in lik dltiid m^oeitj. The Legislative Coancil of 
British jQuiana unaniiiiinaly aooepted his scheme of cplomaation 
Md in hot the wlMde CkdooF had gupported it Mr* Lindthoo ww 
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the only Indiu represeotative in the Britiah Quiana liegidative 
Qoaneil and was aent to it by 60 Labour votea. The aoheme 
of ootoniaation which he wiahed to propoae and the deputation 
to pot forward, waa both authorized by the local Legialature 
nod the Executive and rapported by .public opinion. Aa Ngarda 
the poaition of the Indian in the Colony there were 1,800 out 
of a total population of ISO, 000 Indiana who get franchiae and 
the rest were repreaented by an official member. The reaaon waa 
that Indiana never worried themaelvea about politica and were until 
recently only looking to their economics. Only now were they 
waking up to political privileges of which they were not cognisant 
before. 

The status of Indians in Guiana was the first question enquired 
into and examined by Mr. Baneijee. The deputation said that there 
was absolutely no distinction between one race and anotW. Indians 
eqjoyed the same civic rights aa Portugueao, Chinese, European or 
any other race. They all had that equal status ever since 1838, 
when they b^an to immigrate into that Colony. Equal status was 
part of the unwritten law and it had been maintained ever since. 
There was of course no statubory guarantee now to preserve this 
equality but the Colonial Office would see that in efiect Indians had 
the same franchise for elections to municipalities. Legislative 
Councils, and other public bodies as any other race or people. 
Socially also there was no distinction whatever and Europeans and 
Indians were palling together. The caste system no doubt prevailed 
but there was great unity between Hindus and Mahomedans. 

In reply to Mr. Crum, Dr. Nunan said that a declaratory act 
could bo passed in British Guiana in half an hour guaranteeing equa< 
lity of status of Indians. The indenture system had been abolished 
to a great extent and when he started for India there were only 600 
cases of indenture. This number must have diminished by now. 

Mr. Sarma referred to the voting strength of each race inhabi- 
ting the Colony and asked if it was true that the European 
Community can never carry anything of a racial character in Council 
except with the assistance of Negroes and Chinese as against 
Indians, and that if an Indian asserts and puts himself forward aa 
a voter there is every chance of holding his own. 

Mr. Luckhoo.— Iliat is my view. 

Continuing, witness said that 76 per cent, of cultivated lands 
was owned by Indians and Europeans held only two per cent This 
did not include the sugarcane orea, 39,000 acres of which were held 
by Indians. This fact showed that the non-European population 
bad as much interest in that sugarcane industry as tbs European. 
These 39,000 acres were now being cultivated chiefly by uninden- 
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tund labour. The unindeutuied Indian kept a larger area than the 
indentured, even in ease of sugareane districts. Local syndicates 
and oompanies did not employ indentured labour. It was only 
those comranies that were registered in England and that had sharo- 
hdders in England that employed indenture labour in the Colony. 
I^BOtoriea did not employ indentured labour. It was sugar planters 
whoempbyed it. 

Mr. Sarma. — ^How has the abolition of the indenture system 
affected the sugar planters t 

Dr. Nunan. — The whole Colony has felt the pinch of the 
abolition of indentured labour but sugar planters have felt it most. 

Q. What is the capital sunk in sugar factories and plantations! 

A. Ten million sterling. Of these ten million more than half is 
British-owned and the rest by indigenous people. The State owns 
the land. 

Mr. Sarma next asked about the health of the Colony and the 
deputation replied that the coast was perfectly healthy but not for 
manual labour. On the whole it was a healthy Colony and had a 
relaxing climate. Compulsory education was in force inland and 
nearly all boys who would have to go to school under statute were 
at school. 

Q. Tou say in your memorandum that the object of Govern- 
ment is to make this an Indian Colony. It means that practically the 
whole of Gbvernmeut will pass to the Indians and that you are 
prepared to face that situation 1 

Dr. Nunan. — At the same time we look forward to the conti- 
nuance of the present friendly relations. 

Mr. Sarma— You don’t expect that there would bo any swing- 
ing of the pendulum back when once Indians go into power and 
have a working majority. 

Dr. Nunan. — No, 1 don’t expect it. Wo aro prepared foi it 
and we don’t see any reason to be afraid of it. 

Asked by Mr. Chanda on the Indian strength in the public 
services, Mr. Luckhoo said that in the very highest grade there 
were none and frankly told the Committee that at present there was 
none qualified for it but Indians had risen to almost senior positions. 

Implying to Mr. Sinha, Dr. Nunan said that so far there had 
not been an Indian in the h^ecutive Council. The present Ijegisla- 
ture comdsted of 22, of whom fourteen were elected and sevp nomi- 
nated, besides the (^vernor. ' 

Mr. Sinha~-Your Legislature does not control the Eifejmtive. 

Dr. NiUUUiKNib !Wt it can hang up the executive. (liaughter). 

iit, l^hiMI wf oould do it here. (Renewed laughter). 
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l)r.NanaDgave«ninBtaooe in which tie legidature by iudirect 
jneMure once enforced their wffl on the Executive. Continuin* he 
said that in a case of dispute between the Legislature and Executive 
the matter would go to the Secretary of State who would generally 
favour the view of the Legislature and ask the Executive to follow. " 

Q. Do you think that for a long time to come Tni^iam will 
continue to be in a position of a numerically large but rather uuin> 
flnential community ? 

A. It is the inost influential community because they ore very 
industrious and thrifty. They have not used political power so far 
because they have not bothered about it. 

Q. Supposing we agree to your scheme would your Government 
accept an arrangement that after a year’s trial or after a reasonable 
time the Government of India would send a deputation to investi- 
gate the matter and see how the scheme had worked. 

A. O, yea, and we are also agreeable to the other safeguard, 
that is permanent residence in the colony on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of India of person or persons to watch the interests of 
emigrants. 

Q. Is it the case that Indians there demand more wages and 
better state of living i 

A. That is not so, although 1 know that people will not bo 
satisfied with anything. 

Q. There is a suspicion here in India that Indians who are 
already in colonies are somewhat opposed to your scheme and that you 
are trying to bring an abiding force against them and make their con- 
ditions bard. 

A. Indians is British Guiana unanimously supported a resolu- 
tion welcoming our scheme of colonization if well organised. 1 Ihero- 
fore deny that there is any ground for apprehension. 

Further asked by Mr- Sastri, Dr. Nunan said if Indians emigra- 
ted the younger part of their population would not suffer for want 
of educational facilities. They were taught in their own vernaculars. 
The caste system was being rigidly kept up and there was no 
necessi^ of overstepping it in a precipitate manner. Their proposal 
was to import families and they did not want to take anybody unless 
they could provide him with a wife. 



The G}lonization Scheme 

Th« foUowinc b a aummaiy outline of the tcbomo of «n'(retion put 

fonraid bjr Uio British Guiana O^nitation. . 

« 

Booeot ohanges in the Imperial policy as regards preferonoe and 
urgent demand for foodstuffs idl over the world made it incumbent 
upon them to set aside J&100,000 to be be offered as an inducement 
to the emigrants. The Ciolony had arranged for regular passenger 
and cargo line of steamers between Indian Ports and the British 
Guiana. For the first three years not more titan 6,000 adults a 
year would be given tree passages. On arriving in British 
Guiana, they could, if desirous of working land of their own, obtain 
land, either agrioulural or pastoral, on easy terms in smidl or large 
holdings. If the settlers preferred employment, the Guiana Gov- 
ernment Buuanteed the local rates of pay which, for the piece- 
work on sugar'estates on a seven hour day, amounted to Bs. 3 for 
males, and females at light work about half of that. He would 
also be provided with house accommodation. The coast of living 
was under 10 per cent of the ordinary, and the male wage-earner 
could have at least a rupee a day. Wages would be controlled by 
the official Arbitration Boards to prevent variations unfair to the 
wage-earner, fioward grants of five acres of the coast or river land, 
specially protected by an embankment from floods, prepared for 
irrigation, drainage and cultivation, would be given to families 
after three years’ agricultural work in the Colony. The Indian Gov- 
ernment has been asked to appoint its own official at the cost of 
the Colony to watch the interests of the settlers. The deputation 
welcomed Mr. Gandhi’s suggestion that, after a certain period, an in- 
dependent report shall be the made by popular leader at the Colony’s 
expense. The deputation also suggested the constitution of a Com- 
mittee consistiDg of an Indian Government official, a nominee of the 
unofficial section of the Indian Legislative Council and Mr. C. F. 
Andrews to report on the working of the scheme. At the request 
of the Indian ^vornment’s supervising officer, any indiviud or 
family would bo repartriated free of charge at any time, while if 
such a request emanated from an individual or a family, the 
Guitmese Government would pay half the estimated cost of the 
reparation at the end of 3 years residence, three fourths of the 
cost at the end of five years, and free of charge at the end of 7 
years. The repartriation would not affect any land or other rights 
fully acquired. Cheap return tickets would be provided to those 
wishing to return on family reasons. This would secure a ngular 
oommeroiid interoosiiae between the two countiies. A limited 
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number of professional men, such as doctors, engineers, clerks, 
geboolmasters, etc., would be given passages either free or at very low 
ratea One priest or minister of religion for each religious group 
would be taken free on each voyage. Guarantees of continuance of 
the existing privileges could be furnished by the Colony and the 
Colonial Office, stating that their definite policy was the continuance 
of political and commercial equality of all races. If necessary a 
declaratory ordinance could be passed in Guiana, recording the 'actual 
position but one legislature could not bind another in regard to this 
matter. 

Before proceeding to examine the scheme, the President, Mr. 
Banneiji, read out the following cablegram received from the Under- 
secretary to the Colonial Office to Dr. Nunan : “ Your telegram, 
3rd January. The message from the Government, dated 28 th 
December, states the Indian Government has been notified that the 
existing indentures of last emigrants will bo cancelled. ” The 
deputation said that they were perfectly certain that there had 
been an immediate and unconditional cancellation of the indentures 
for the purpose of creating a favourable atmosphere, and that this 
cancellation was. independent of the scheme they were putting for- 
ward. 

Dealing with the scheme, Mr. Bannerji asked; One of the 
papers commenting on our work makes the suggestion : What is 
the guarantee that you can give,'so that the rights and privileges 
that now exist will not be taken away at some future time? 

A:— If we are false to our work, we can dodge any guarantee. 
An ordinance will be passed declaring that all people are equal 
before law in the British Guiana, whether they come from outside 
or not. 

Q; — That is only to a limited extent, because another legislature 
might set it aside. The Colonial Office should give to the Indian 
Government an undertaking that the policy which has been going to 
for years, will not be departed from. 

A : — That I am prepared to ask the Colonial Office to do. 

Q : — Will your legislature make a declaration to that effect f 

A : — Yes. On behalf of our Government I undertake now to got 
a declaration passed immediately. 

The Committee was also informed that at present the Colony 
’^as short of medical practitioners, and that if some doctors went 
from this country, they could easily make ^1,000 a year, at prewnt 
doctors there make even more money. Clerks were also required, 
and an ordinary clerk in a commercial concern could earn from fo. 
60 to Ks. 120 per mensem. There, were large irrigation and drain- 
*6* scheme which required engineers, A first class engineer could 
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make XI, 000 a year. There was room also for Indian Lawyers who 
eonld earn between three to five hundred pounds annually. Engfiah 
was the court lai^uage and there were qualified interpreters in 
oourta. An unskilled labourer got 7 annas, whereas a skilled 
labourer got Ss. 2. Wages had gone up since 1917, and the indentur- 
ed labouren had been getting more than the unindentured ones. 
The condition of the Indian population in the Colony was as good as 
it was in India, and as a moral safeguard, the deputation suggested 
that each group of emigrants should bring their priests. Temples 
and mosques could be built for purposes of worship, and the State 
was not going to interfere with their religion. 

Mr. Crum asked if at any time, say, after 10 or 16 years a 
dej^tation that would go from India decide that the condition of 
the emigrants is not satisfactory and that you hare not kept up to 
your present promise, are you prepared to repatriate them 1 

A We are prepared to repatriate any people if that io the 
recommendation from one of the three memltors of the Commission 
such as we have suggested in our scheme. In Guiana, they said, the 
ooinage was of Enghsh silver and based on English Gold basis. They 
were not affected by the depreciation in English Pound to the same 
extent as they were in England. There was ample opem'ng for medical 
men. The deputation was not sure if the Indian University medical 
qualification was a bar. If so, they undertook to get it removed. 

Mr. Sarma referred to the dderease of population, bad, water- 
logged conditions of several places, and wanted explanation for a 
statement that the health of the Colony was better than in India. 

The deputation replied that the decrease of population was due 
not to death rate which compared favourably with other Colonies, 
but to the fact that there h^ been a large number of emigrations 
from the British Guiana to the Dutch Guiana for higher wages that 
were obtainable in Surinam and Trinidad and at the time of the 
Panama Canal construction. The death rate was lower than whai 
prevailed in India, and there was no cholera, plague or small-pox a 
here. If thousand families were to go now to the British Guiana 
there was house accommodation ready for them, and they would no 
take any family if they could not provide ready-made accommodt 
i^n. An average man could earn a doller, that is, just above Es. f 
T^ deputation was not in favour of fixing a minimum wage, becaus 
it was pot in tlto interests of the wage-earners themselves. The 
kour labour in the British Guiana. There m 
Mwliw'llke ^t in the world, not even among the Bolshevik 

Ite eHeited the information that an agncuiw 

jungtes or forests, and that the land « 
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already cleared for him to cultivate. The moment a minimum wage 
was toed for these in the Colony, the colonisation system was 
doomed. 

Mr. Sintogotfrom the deputies the promise of submitting to- 
morrow a written draft of the Declaratory Ordinance regarding the 
establishment of equality of race in the Colony, and to Mr. Maijori- 
hanks they said the present Asiatic immigration Ordinance would 
he so amended as to include this and other guarantees. 

Mr. Crum asked : Are you prepared to sign, on behalf of your 
Government, a note of the proceedings, or, at any rate, those points 
in regard to which you are in a position to give guarantee 1 

A:— Yes. Our Government will agree to any other points which 
\vc might decide. 

On the Committee reassembling on 10th February, Mr. Surendra 
Nath BanerjAa, placed a’ copy of the correspondence which passed 
liotween Mr. Polak, Honorary Secretary, Indian Overseas Associa- 
tion, London, and the Secretary of State for Colonies. 

Correspondence Between Mr. Pblak and the Colonial Seaetary. 

Mr. Polak stated that the East Indian Association of George- 
town (British Guiana), which body the Indian delegates of the 
Deputation claimed to represent, had expressed strong dissent from 
the objects of the proposed scheme which they characterised as being 
not one for colonisation but for labour. Mr. Polak hoped that 
nothing would be done until the East Indian Association and other 
similar bodies were given full oppotunities of presenting their views 
and until educational and sanitary improvements that were officially 
regarded as urgently needed in the Colony had been carried out by 
the Colonial administration. 

It appeared that the East Indian Association at a meeting 
resolved that the pamphlets issued by the Deputation while in 
England were unauthorised and misleading, and that their scheme 
was unworkable and detrimental to the incoming caste Indians. 

The Secretary of State for Colonies, in reply, assured Mr. Polak 
that the interests of all sections of the community would be carefully 
weighed in connection with the scheme. 

Dr. Nunan explained that Mr. Luckhoo, who was the President 
of the East Indian Association, has, before leaving Guiana, addressed 
the Association on the scheme which they unanimously approved. 
^ copple of members had a personal feeling and one of them was 
spending time and energy over this. 

Draft of Declaratory Ordinance. 


The deputation then presented the draft of the Deehuratory 
fdinance which they had resolved to see passed in their legislature 
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Mtebliahing «nd making dear eqaal fighta for allracea. The draft 
mier alia states that all ordinanoes purporting to confer any ftan. 
ohiset vote, appointing (ht nominating power, or any right to be 
eleet^, appointed or . nominated to any office or honour or emolu- 
ment under Political Condition Ordinance, Local Government 
Board Ordinance, Education Ordinance or under any other Ordi- 
nance shall be deemed to apply equally to evwy British subject of 
every race or orgin, and that any Ordinance purporting to confer 
upon the ^tisb anlgeets any right for trade, commerce, land -hold- 
ing, land transfer, lease or mortgage of movable or immovable pro- 
perty or any right of association, or purporting to regulate the exer- 
cise thereof, shall be deemed to apply to all British sulgects resident 
within the Colony. 


Seafching Questioiu by Members. 

The members of the Committee subjected the deputation to 
severe cross-examination on the immediate prospects of those who 
would go to the Colony, especially as regards bousing, wages, land 
for cultivation, repatriation, sanitation and education. It was 
assured that emigrants would, on landing, be given cottage and 
lands and advance of money for cultivation of the first crop or 
until they were well set up. 

Sir Dinshaw wanted a detailed prospectus to be prepared by 
the deputationists showing the necessaries that might be supplied 
to the emi^anls. 

Dr. Nunan : — Do you think that a prospectus could be prepared 
with the varying conditions of a thousand miles of the country. 

Sir Dinshaw : — ^Then better not invite labourers. 

Dr. Nunan. — I shall work up one. 

Mr. Sarma.-— Do you take any special interest to protect Indian 
interests 1 

Dr. Nunan. — We have got Arbitration Board and there is the 
Protector of Colonies. 

Sir Dinshaw. — The Protector of Colonies or mere protector of 
the colony than protector of Indians ? ^ , 

Dr. Nunan. — That has never been the case in the Britisl 
Guiana and that would never be. . , 

Sir Dinshaw : — Have you not got indegenous population, neigh 

bouring population, whom you Oould employ for labour i Why w 
yon come so many milM to India f 

Dr., Nunan ; — We have considered all these things. Ameneai 
Indiant are who are a timid set and it only bar 

Sir Dimdmw: — Poeribly their labour is too dear and therew 
you can’t make money. 
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Dr. Nunftfi We are a wealthy Colony and we offer the current 
^age there. Wo offer the same privileges to the peoj^e at home. 

Sir Dinshaw : — Wo will wait and see. 

Guarantees. 

After further discussion, the following guarantees were put 
forward and signed by Dr. Nunan, on behalf of the deputation : 

(a) By a declaration by the Legislative Assembly that tho 
present civil status involves equality of all British subjects i;. the 
Colony, politically and commercially, and an assurance by the 
Government of tho Colony and by the Colonial Office that the main- 
tenance of such status is a settled policy. 

(b) Guarantees as regards wages, housing, sanitation, repat- 
riation, inspection by Indian Government Officers and representa- 
tives deputed by tho Indian loaders, repatriation in the event of 
any change in tho status, and finally the number of men not to exceed 
tho number of women. 


Report of the 

British Guiana & Fizi Colonisation Committee 

This Committee of the Imperial Council (p. 328) was also 
authorised to meet a similar deputation from Fizi. The Report 
which was shortly after submitted was published for informa* 
tion by the Govt, of India on 7th May 1920. The following 
is the lull text : — 

Wo, the Committee appointed with reference to the Resolution 
of the Legislative Council on the 4th February 1920, 

('() to examine the scheme of colonisation which the deputation 
from British Guiana desire to put forward and to report 
thereon and make recommendations to the Government 
of India, 

{h) to meet the deputation from Fiji and to examine any propo- 
sals which they may put forward and to report thereon and 
make recommendations to the Government of India, and 

(c) to examine tho credentials of the deputations, 
have tho honour to submit the following report. 

2. The British Guiana deputation consisted of Dr. J. •!. Nunan, 
D., and Mr. Lnckhno, Barrister-at-Law. The members of the 
Jiji deputation were His Lordship the Bishop of Polynesia and 
Mr. 11. y. D. Kankino. 

We find that Dr. Nunan and Mr. Luckboo are accredited to 
® 6 Government of India by the Secretary of State for India ob 
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behalf of a xepregeiitative deputation from Britieh Quiann li«^d i)d 
by tbe GoTernor of that Colony which deputatioD was ncei?ed by 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies and was introduced by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies to the Secretary of State for 
The object of the deputation was to represent the needs of the Cdony 
both for the maintenance of present industries and for their «iTt^>n gjpn 
and to show the adrantages which this cdony affords to immigrants 
from other countries. The scheme of colonisation proposed in 
respect of 'Indian immigrants is contained in Appendix A. to this 
fieport. This paper was banded to the Committee by Dr. Nunan. 

S. As regards Fiji, we find that Mr. Bankine is an officer 
of the CoTernment of Fiji sent by that Government and that hU 
Lordship tbe Bishop of Polynesia has been selected by the Govern- 
ment of Fiji, at the request of the planting community, of that 
colony, to visit India and ascertain whether a system of immigration 
of Indians into Fiji cannot bo devised that would satisfy both the 
Oovernment and public opinion in Indio. The proposals put for- 
ward for Fiji as banded to the Committee are in Appendix £ to 
this Boport. 

i. Before dealing with tbe details of those schemes, the Com- 
mittee would in the first place record their opinion that no scheme 
of immigration of Indians to either of these colonies should be 
approved unless it is certain that the position of the immigrants 
in their new homes will in all respects be equal to that of any other 
class of His Majesty’s subjects resident there. Upon this point, 
therefore, the Committoo questioned the deputations at some consi- 
derable length. 8o far as British Guiana is concerned, the depu- 
tation .assured the Committee that East Indian immigrants had now 
equal rights with all other classes of British subjects in the colony 
which was under a liberal constitution giving the people large 
I'towers of self-Governmont. The deputation went further and 
undertook to declare this equality in rights by legislative ordinance 
and to secure its continuance by obtaining an announcement of the 
Colonial Office that the. maintenance of such status was a settled 
rolicy. A draft of the proposed ordinance has been handed to the 
Ccmmittcc bv Dr. Nunan and is appended to this Beport, Appen- 
dix C. 

5. In the case of Fiji, the from of Government appears to be 
less liberal than in Guiana. The guarantees therefon that the 
Fiji Government can give regarding equality of the political rights 
are mere limited in scope. The Fiji deputation, however, assured us 

(l) that Ittdijins in Fiji are at present entitled to engage in 
professions, and t rade and commeroe, and to aequireprop^y > 
on the sanse conditions os other residents, including 
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Earapeuis, and that tiie Qovernment of Fiji will undei- 
taka that theae rights will not be alWred in any \ray 
In tiio datrimant of Indius as compared with other 
raaidantB 

(3) tiiat'tha Qovernment of Fiji will further undertake that 
the ex^'ng municipal rights enjoyed by Indians will not 
be alteiredi except in so far as municipal rights of other 
residents may be altered in the same direction ; and that 
the political rights now being extended to Indians to 
elect two Indian representatives to the Legislative Council 
of Fiji will not be withdrawn. 

6. While welcoming these assurances, the experience of the 
past in other colonies compels the Committee to recommend further 
investigation of this upect of the matter. It is possible that while 
po lit jp^ l and economic condition render the grant of equal political 
lights to Indians practicable and expedient at present, there may be 
(the Committee do not say there are) forces at work calculated to change 
this happy state of things, which forces may not be easily recogni- 
zable save by investigation and en(iuiries on the spot in British 
Guiana and Fiji respectively. 

7. Coming now to the schemes themselves, the Committee 
consider, subject to the qualification expressed below, that the 
teims proposed are in themselves fair and reasonable. The Commit- 
tee, however, feels that the effect of the scheme on tho Indian 
immigrant will depend more on factors that can only be guaged on 
the spot rather than on written provisions of rules and laws. Tho 
Committee will endeavour to explain the difficulty it has in the 
matter by examples : — 

1 . The most satisfactory feature of both schemes is the prevision 
of land for settlement. But for this part of scheme to be 
real and not illusory, the land proposed to be granted must 
bo of such quality and situation that a new Indian settlei' 
would not find beyond his power to cultivate it successfully 
and maintain himself and family thereon. It seems to tho 
Committee impossible to form an opinion on this part of tho 
scheme without local enquiry. 

2, Wages are said to be much above the cost of living but 

as it is not practicable to enforce the payment of wages 
irrespective of the works done, the Committee think 
that local enquiries into tho tasks expiected of a worker, 
the wages paid therefor and the cost of living, by persons 
conversant with the capabilities and needs of Iiidinu 
agrieulturiste could alone elucidate whethc: tho prospects 
of immigrants are realV so good as they appear to ’•c 
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oil paper. This appears to the Committee to be more 
particular^ necessary in the case of Fiji. 

3. .Health cdnditions in both colonies are reported to he good ; 
and the Committee secs no reason to doubt this in the 
case of Fiji. In the case of British Guiana notvith- 
standing the favourable (in comparison with India) death- 
rate the Committee understands the East Indian popula- 
tion has been practically stationary. It is possible that 
this state of things is due to re-emigration or repatriation 
or is explaina1)ie on other ^unds than bad death anil 
birth rates. But the Committee feel that it would be 
well to have the matter investigated- on the spot. 

8. For the reasons set forth in the above paragraphs the 
Committee resolves to submit its conclusions in the form of the two 
following resolutions which have been passed by the members 
unanimously. 

Resolutions 

I 

"This Cunimittee having heard Dr. Nuuan and Mr. Luckhoo 
is inclined to take a favourable view of the Scheme of Colonisa- 
tion presented by them in view of guarantees aijd safeguards 
which they are prepared to provide by legislation and otherwise, 
but before recommending definite acceptance of it would advise 
the appointment of a deputation of three competent persons tu 
proceed to British Guiana, investigate the conditions on the spot 
and re]>ort to the Government of India. 

II 

This Committee recommends : — 

I. («) that the Government of Fiji be asked to give guaiun- 
toes similar to those which the British Guiana deputa- 
tion declared that their Government was prepared to 
give : 

(t) that if the Government of Fiji do give these guarantees 
the Government of India should send a deputation 
similarly constituted to test the scheme generally and 
specially as to the question of the adequacy of wages, and 
11 — subject to the above guarantees being given and to a 
satisfactory report being ma le by the deputation, this 
Committee would recommend a favourable consideration 
b«ng given to the colonisation schemq by the Government 

of India. 

Mouibeis i*f the C uuuuittce 


[(Signed) 

W 1*. 
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Note bx the Hon. Mr. Chani^ a 

It seems to me tlmt the British Guiana deputation was on 
a somewhat better footing than the Fiji one as regards bindiii" 
their respective Governments. Political conditions in British Guia*- 
na are also more favourable than in Fiji as regards Indians 
but the climate of British Guiana is not very attractive and the 
wages in Fiji are decidedly inadequate as the recent riots indicate. 
Land shceme seems to be a secondary consideration— in Fiji at 
any rate— real object is to obtain labour immediately. 

I am not very anxious to give much encouragement to any 
emigration on a large scale on other grounds also. 

However, I a^e that definite guarantees being given, matter 
should be investigated by a deputation which wo recommend 
before any definite recommendation be made. 

(Sd.) KAMINI K. CHANDA. 

Note by the Hon. Mr. Senna 

1. I shall odd a few lines by way of explanation. The two 
deputations have the moral support of the Governments concerned 
behind them and the British Guiana deputation has a large body 
of colonial opinion in its support, but 1 do not think that either 
of them has any authority to bind its Government. 

2. It was not clear to me that the irages in British Guiana 
wore adequate and at the present raid of exchange the wages in 
Fiji appears to be inadequate. The wages iwoinisccl to be guaran- 
ted were not very definite. As regoi'ds housing, 1 believe the 
existing arrangements and the airangcmcnts promised meet the 
requirements of those who may engage themselves to work on planta- 
tions. Free labourers may be alTorded facilities, but it did not seem 
to be clear that any difinito ])ledges were given. 

3 . Guarantees mentioned in the note should be given before 
any deputation is sent. The deputations were anxious about the 
importation of labour to work on plantations and the scheme proper 
appeared to bo a matter of secondaiy imiwtanco at the present 
moment. There seems to bo no clearly planned arrangement alrc-yly 
made for laud colonisation. I am not in favour of encouraging 
emigration unless it be for immediate land colonisation, but the 
possibilities are so groat that if the nocessai'y guarantees arc given, 
deputations should be sent to investigate tl e problems on the spot. 

(Sd.) B. N. SAKMA. 



The D^utadon to die Vicexoy. 

19 » 0 , 

A deputation of tbe Indian residente of Britidi Evt Africa, 
waited upon tiie Viceroy, LoidChehneford, along with-l%r G. Barnei, 
the Commeroe Member, Gorernment of India on Jnly 23id at the 
Vioengal Lodge. The deputation oonristed of the Hon. Mr. Abdul 
Baenl, Mr. Vieram, Member, Legielative Council, East Africa, Mr. 
HneainBhoy Abdnlabhoy Lalji, merchant and a membw of the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, Mr. Beharilal Narayana, merchant, 
Zandbar, Mr. Muhammad Saleh Kaaaim, rice merchant, Zanzibar, 
Mr. B^arabluH Taia, rice merchant, Mombaaaa and Mr. Nanubai 
Heaai, merchant, Saramu, East Africa. 

The Rep i e s entotioBS 

The representations made by the deputation covered the whole 
ground of Indian grievances in British East Africa. The first 
point related to Sir Benjamin Bobertson’s visit to Tanganyika 
and British East Africa, and the deputation expressed regret that 
Sir Beniamin would consult only the local administrations and 
would leave Indian residents unheard. 

BBs Excellency explained that the deputation was under a 
misapprehension. It was true that Sir Benjamin Robertson's 
visit was infomal, but this would not mean that he would not discuss 
the situation with Indians and take all possible measure:; to 
appreciate and understand their views. In order that there might be 
no misunderstanding on the point, the Viceroy undertook to send 
a telegram to Sir Benjamin Robertson in this sense. The deputa- 
tion then asked what action would be taken on Sir Boujamin 
Robertson’s report when received, and Hie Excellency reminded 
them of his declaration in the Indian Legislative Council on July 
30th last. He had stated that the position of the Government 
of India was and always would be that there was so justification, 
in a Crown Colony or Protectorate, for assigning to British Indians 
a status in any way inferior to that of any other class of His 
Majesty’s subjects. His Excellency stated that he adhered to 
this declaration and that he would continue to {wess this view on 
His Majesty's Government. At the same time he expressed t^ 
hope that. Indians would co-operate with him by potting forward 
their ease in a manner which was likely to win general acceptance. 
He pointed^ cot to the deputation that it was a matter of 
groat importance ttat in ineaenting their case they should avoid all 
overt stalanwits and exaggeration. He suggested they should con- 
eentiate on the lamn issues and should avoid arousing ants- 
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godim and raaentmeiit by patting forward eonggerated 
liwdepotatioo then referred to the present currency poliey in Bri- 
tish BMt Africa and toiihe harm done to lndian trade with the nfti«»iy 
by the present podtion of exchange. They stated that owing to 
exchange it was difficult for Indian merchants in British East Africa 
to place Srm. orders with Indian mills at rupee rates and they also 
rdetred to the fact that Italian merchants trading in Italian sphere 
of ioflaence in Abyssinia had the benefit of speoiiJ preference given 
in that territwy to goods made in Italy and they suggested that it 
would be beneficial if Indian merchants were placed in a similar 
position in British East Africa. In reply, EKs ]^cellency pointed 
out that currency poliey in British East Africa was an internal 
matter of great complexify, and he doubted whether the Oovemment 
of India would be justified in interfering in a domestic problem of 
this kind. He emphasised, moreover, that the policy affected both 
Indians and Europeau and that it did not imply Any racial discri- 
mination. Similarly the question of tariff preference to Indian 
imports into British East Africa raised a very large issue and did 
not specifically affect the question which he was there to discuss, 
namely that of disabilities of Indians in British East Africa. The 
next point raised was in connection with the recent-territorial divi- 
sion of ^tish ]^t Africa into Kenia Colony and Kenia Protectorate. 
His Excellency stated that the Government of India was still with- 
out information as to the exact meaning of this change, but he pro- 
mised to make enquiries in the matter. The deputation then asked 
that an Indian Trade Commissioner might be appointed in British 
East Africa. His Excellency assured, the deputation that the 
Government of India had already considered that proposal and were 
in correspondence with the Secretary of State on the subject. He 
added that if a Trade Commistioner were appointed it must be 
clearly understood that his duties would be purely of a commercial 
nature. The deputation then referred to the power vested in the 
hand of the administrator of Tanganyika Territory to deport unde- 
sirables, and they suggested that these powers might make it 
possible for the administrator to deport Indians without trial. 
Ills Excellency stated tW the Government of India had no 
copy of the ordinance referred to, and he asked the deputation 
to send a copy to Sir George Barnes in order that it might 
be examined by the Government of India. At the same time 
he pointed out that Tanganyika Territoiy was still an oeoupied 
enemy oonntiry and was under quasi-military law and he saw no 
prisM foot reason to suppose that the ordinance should be reg^ed 
as being directed against Indians. He read out to the deputa^on a 
of the draft mandate for Tanganyika Territory which, it was 
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proposed, Great Britain should receive from the Leagu6 of Nations, 
if this mandate vere ratified, it wonid entirely safeguard the rights 
of Indians. 

m 

Municipal DisaUlitiet. 

The disabilities of Indians in municipal matters were then 
discussed. The. deputation complained that the constitution of 
Nairobi municipal Council bad recently been changed. Formerly, 
the municipal Councils contained 5 European elected members, 4 
nominated officials, 2 elected Indian members and one Goanese elected 
member. The deputation stated that the number of elected Europe- 
ans ^ now been raised from 5 to 9 and that nominated officials had 
been eliminated from the Council. The deputation objected to this 
change, because formerly they had been able to count on 4 nominated 
officials to safeguard the interests of Indians. They considered it 
unfair that Europeans should have such a disproportionate representa- 
tion oil the Council in comparison with Indians. The Indians paid 
considerably greater share of the total municipal revenue from taxa- 
tion than Europeans, and moreover they outnumbered Europeans 
by .1 to 1. They stated that the new constitution of the Municipal 
Council had aroused great resentment among Indian population in 
Nairobi and that in older to give concrete expression to this resent- 
ment Indians had refused either to offer themselves for election to 
the Council or to accept nomination. His Excellency agreed that 
there was great force in what the deputation said on this point, and 
hoped that their grievances in this matter would be redressed. 

The deputation also referred to the question of political franchise, 
and they complained that an ordinance had already been passed in the 
local I^egislative Council which did not adequately meet the claims 
of Indian residents in the matter of franchise. His Excellency agreed 
that this matter was vital. It was covered, however, by his declaration 
of January 30th last in the Imperial Legislative Council. 

In conclusion His Excellency reminded the deputation that the 
decision in matters of this kind lay with His Majesty’s Government 
and not with the Gh>veniment of India. The Government of India 
were in sympathy with many of the demands of Indians resident in 
British East Africa. They had already mode representations to His 
Majesty’s Government on the subject and they would continue to do 
so. At the same time he repeated his appeal to the deputation that 
Indians should not make the task of the Government of India more 
difiioult. Ho again* advised them to concentrate on the main issues, 
to state theiptase fitfa studied moderation and to avoid, making 
exagiprated demands which would tend to alienate 

sympathy and weaken what was otherwise a strong case. 



Govt, of India 

Despatch on Indians in E. Africa 

October 1921, 

A mass meeting of East Africa Indians was held at Nairobi 
(British E. Africa) on the 22nd August to consider the announcement 
of Lord Milner’s decisions. A resolution was passed, protesting against 
assigning an inferior status to the British Indians in the East African 
Territories (a) by not granting them due and effective representa- 
tion on the Legislative and Municipal Councils, (i) by insisting 
upon the application of the principle of segregation of races, and (c) 
by putting restrictions on the ownership of land by them. 

On these issues the Government of India write : — 

We are convinced that the only reliable safeguard for Indian 
interests is adequate representation in the Legislative Council. At 
the s&me time, we desire to reiterate our Opinion that there should 
be a common electoral roll and a common franchise On a reasonable 
property basis phis an educational test, without racial discrimina- 
tion, for all British subjects. We believe that this is the true sola 
tion of the East African problem. We fear that separate representa- 
tion for different communities will perpetuate and intensify racial 
antagonism. On the other hand, a common electorate, whereby 
a member of one community, would represent the constituejits 
of another community, would tend to moderate and compofio 
racial differences. In the other way we believe the diverse races 
in East Africa will become a united people. . AVe recognise that, 
practical objections will be urged against such a solution. In 
the first place, the Legislative Council Ordinance of 1919 confer- 
red adult suffrage on the European population, and it may 
be admitted at once that the Indian community is not ripe for adult 
suffrage. On the other hand, the adoption of a common franchise 
on the basis which we have suggested, would mean a narrower 
franchise for the European community than that which they now 
onjoy. It is not within our province to question whether it was 
wise at once to confer adult suffrage on the shifting European 
population of a new country like the Kenya Colony. It is probably 
at any rate, that the great majority would satisfy the property and 
educational qualifications which we would suggest. We recognise 
that it would not be possible to disfranchise any one who already 
has the vote, but for the future we would urge that there shoula 
be a common qualification for everyone of whatever race who is 
admitted to the electcwal roll. The composition of the Legislativo 

44 
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Oounoil i» admittedly ezperimentali and^ we would rabmit witli 
respect that its reTiaion ahooldnot be prejudiced Iqrthe Ordinance 
of 1919, which was passed without a consideration of our views, 
and, indeed, .without our knowledge. Secondly, it may be objected 
that as 'the Indians in East Africa are more numerous than the 
Europeans and are likely to increase more rapidly, a common 
electorate would mean t^t the Indian members would dominate 
the legislative Council, and that this would be incompatible with 
the responsibilities of the British (Government for the welfare of 
the colony as a whole and of the native population in partieuW. 
The objection is admittedly not immediate, for it is stated 
in paragraph (3) of the Despatch of the 2lBt May that there is 
only a very small number of the Indian community who can be 
regarded as qualified to ezerci«>e the franchise. Hence if the 
qualification for a common franchise is properly defined, it follows 
that the number of Indian voters will be far less than the number of 
of European voters. In future it is the rule that, with better 
educational facilities and increase of wealth, the Indian voters might 
outnumber the Europeans. But the Indian voters would still, it is 
believed, to a large extent, be concentrated in the urban consti- 
tuencies. The country districts would continue to return European 
members, Finally, it is common cause that the interests of the 
native population require that the official majority should remain. 
The fear of Indian domination is, we submit, unfounded. In para- 
graph (4) of the Despatch of the 2lst May, Lord Milner directs that 
the same arrangements should be made , for the elective representa- 
tion of Indians on the Municipal Council. We understand that 
the Nairobi Munioii^l Council, which is the most impoitant in the 
Colony now, consists of one nominated official and twelve elected 
Europeans and that it is proposed to add three elected Indians. 
We have no exact figures to show the relative positions of the 
different communities, but we are infoimed that the population 
and the incidence of municipal taxation are roughly as follows; 
Europeans — population, 2,000 — ^municipal taxation Rs. 70,000; 
Indians — population, 5,000 — municipal taxation Bs. 1,20,000; 
Africans — population, 12,000 — Bs. 10,000 (Government grant-muni- 
cipal taxation Bs. 50,000. Here, again, we would urge most strong- 
ly that Indian interests should be adequately represented. In the 
Municipal Councils there is not even the safegmtrd of an official 
majmity. And it is believed that the insanitary conditions - in 
which Indians are frequently living are due in part at any rate.to 
the neglect of the Municipal authorities. Here atMn would pteu 
for roU and commoo franchise. The word system of election woidd 
secure adeqiAte representation for each community, and an increase 
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in the number d offieM members, which, the interesU of the large 
mtiTe population would appear to require, would be a safeguard 
against the predominanoe of any single community. 

Segregation of Races. 

In paragraph (7)oftto Despatch of the Slst May Lord Milner 
has directed that the principal of race segregation should bo adhered 
to in the residential areas of townships and whenever pracdcable 
in commercial areas i^. We noted with satisfaction Lord Milner’s 
assurance to Lord Islington’s deputation that, in any decision which 
might come to, he would certainly not be actuated, either by racial 
prejudice, to allow the consideration of trade jealousy to prevail, 
and we observe that there is no intention to discriminate against 
Indians or to sacrifice Indian to European interests. It appears 
from Lord Milner’s speech in the House of Lords, on the 14 th 
July, that the policy of race segregation emanates from Professor 
W. J. Simpson, whose principles are enunciated in paragraph (16) of 
hU repmrt on sanitcury matters in the East Africa Protectorate, Uganda 
and &nsibar. Professor Simpson’s object is sanitary. Lord Milner 
is also infimsoced by social reasons. To quote, again, his speech of 
the 14th Jufy : “My own conviction is that, in the interests of social 
peace, tiie reaidenoe of different races in different areas, I am speak- 
ing now (ff lAo populous city areas, ia desinble, and so far from 
stimulating it is ealoulating to mitigate hostility snd ill-feeling.” 
Neverthdass, Lewd Milnax’^s decisiem is Utterly resented not only 
by Indians in East Africa, but by educated opinion throughout 
India. The reason fortbia resentment requires careful considera- 
tion. We win first consider segregation in commercial areas. The 
first obgeetimi is that it is irrational. If the end in view is to 
prevent intmmingling in the same quartort of town and trade 
centres of races with i different customs snd habits, tbe nationality 
of a business firm would a^iear to be less important than the 
natimmlity of its em^yees and customers. It seems irrational, 
for instance, that a European and an Indian firm, which are alike 
dealing mainly with l^iropean customers and are alike ^ employing 
Indian clerks and assistants, shonld be made to trade in different 
quarters, or a gain sanitation and social convenience do not appear 
to require that a European firm, with a large native retail trade, 
ehonld cany on its business in the European quarter. The 
distinetmn would break down altogether in the case of rompanios. 
Secondly, from flie strictly commercial point of view it is inconveni* 
eat that firms, doing the same class of business, should be sopa- 
**ted by an artificml barrier. In the Uganda Protectorate, which 
is less affected by rarial preju^oe, the recently appointed Develop- 
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ment Commission, in poragraph 209 of their report, stated that 
they would be strongly opposed to any segregation in the business 
areas. And we are informed thaj; the Uganda Chamber of Commerce 
has expressed similar views. Again, in Mombasa, the most impor- 
twt commereial town in jEast Africa, which is free from the racial 
bitterness of the Uplands, we understand that European opinion 
generally favour a joint business area. Thirdly, it is feared that 
the condition of segregation, which Ijord Milner postulates, 
namely, that Indians should be fairly dealt with in 

the ^ selection of sites, ■ will not be fulfilled, and it must be 
admitted that the plans ofNarobi, Moml^ and Kisumu 
facing the pages 24, 45 and 69 of Professor Simpson’s 
report, are sufficient cause for anxiety. In Nairobi, Professor 
Simpson proposed that the whole of the present business quarter 
botvreen the Railway Station and the river should be reserved for 
Europeans. Indians were to be relegated to the other side of the 
river. In Mombasa, again, the whole of the area adjoining the har- 
Itour of Kilindini was to be the European business area. Indians 
were to bo kept on the other side of the Island. And in Kisumu, 
where practically the whole of the trade is in the hands of Indians, 
one short street was allotted for the Indian bazar, while an exten- 
sive block was to bo laid out as European business quarters. Fourth- 
ly, it is objected that segregation in commercial areas is impracticable. 
In Nairobi, a considerable part of the land, which Professor Simpson 
included in the European commercial area, is already occupied by 
Indians who it is recognised, cannot be expropriated. We are in- 
debted to Sir Edward Northey for the plan attai’^ed to this 
Despatch showing the lay-out which is now proposed. The 
comparison with the map facing page 24 of Professor Simpson’s 
report will show that his recommendations have been subs- 
tontially modified. We gratefully acknowledge the liberal spirit 
in which Sir Edward Northey has interpreted Lord Milner’s 
orders. At the same time, it is apparent that ''is proposals, which 
are based on practical considerations, are not consistent with Profes- 
sor Simpson’s theories. The European and Asiatic areas are now 
wporated only by the width of a street and the Indian bazar, which 
in Professor Simpson’s opinion is the centre of infection, remains 
where it is running out like promontory into the European area. 
Moreover, a large number of plots in the revised European area, and 
more espeoialiy in the important Government road, are still occupied 
by Indians, whom it is not intended to disturb, in fact, it would 
appear that cemmetcial segregation in Nairobi is now practically 
narrowed down ho question whether Indians shall be allowed 

to bid for certain unocoupied plots in the best business streets in 
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which Indians are already established, but which it is now desired 
to reserve for European occupation. If then the object in view 
,g sanitation and social convenience, wo submit that the criterion 
should be the class of business and not nationality. AV e suggest 
that there should be a joint commercial area regulated by strict 
sanitary and building laws, which would ensure that only business 
oF good class, whatever may be their nationality, should bo establish- 
ed in the best streets, and that the business of the inferior class 
whatever may be their nationality, should lie confined to less 
iraportaiit streets. Further, it has frequently been noticed that 
the practice ‘‘of living in” leads to insanitarj' habits and over- 
crowding, and we would suggest that ‘’living in” should lie 
iirohibited, at any rate, in the best streets. In other words, to 
iise the phrase, which ,we understand, is current in Nairobi, there 
should bo a joint “ lock-up ” 

Residential Areas. 

Wo have next to consider the question of segregation in resident- 
ial areas. It is admitted that the Indians in East Africa naturally 
jircfer to live together in their own (juarter, and have no desire 
to live in the European residential area. They have only asked 
tliat they should he allowed to actiuire suitable rcsidcniial sites, 
which hitherto have goneially been denied to them. The only 
exceptions are the few Indians who have been brought up to 
live in European style, and it is understooii that the Ooverimiont 
of the Colony would desire to enforce the policy of segregation 
rigidly ’ i such cases. The Indian objection to residential segrega- 
tion is primarily a question of principle. It is felt not only by 
Indians in East Africa, but also throughout India that compulsory 
segregation implies a racial stigma. In thcoi'y, it may be that 
there is no question of racial discriminatioii c^ainst Indians. It is 
unfortunate, however, that the policy of scijregalion, as advocated 
by Europeans in East Africa, is aniraated by the racial fccling, which 
marred the Economic Commission's Keport. And it is not easy 
for Indians to appreciate that the reasons, for whicl: IjokI Miliior 
has accepted this policy, are wholly different. ?vor is it a u*attcr 

mere sentimeiii. They fear that in practice the po 1 k 7 of 
segregation will bo administered in a spirit of racialism ralLer than 
of even-handed justice. In his .‘-.pocch of the 14th July Lord 
Milner said the condition, on which he >vas prepared to defend 
segregation, was that there should be fair treatment of both races, 
jn the matter of sites. “ I mean to say, he added 

■ that you should not give all the best sites to Europeans and cram 
the ludiaiig into inferior localities. This, however, they consideri 
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iipraeiaely what has happened in the past, when- the principle of 
se^gation was nPt formally recognised. And they see no reason 
to expect that the formal recognition of the principle will better 
their condition. These fears do not apper to us to be groundless. 
In the projected plans of Nairobi, Mombasa, and Kisumu in Profea- 
smr Bimpson’s report, the areas demarcated for European and Asia- 
tic residence respectively, apart from any question of convenience 
are wholly disproportionate to the numbers of the two communities. 
And it is understood that in the case of residential areas, no subs- 
tutial modification of Professor Simpson’s proposals is intended. It 
seems to us, indeed, almost inevitable that compulsory segregation 

mean that the best sites will be allotted to the race which is 
politically most powerful. Further, it can be taken as almost certain 
that the race which controls the Municipal Council will spend an 
unfair proportion of the revenue of the municipality on its own 
quarter, and will neglect the areas occupied by other races. The 
practical effect of compulsory segregation on the race, which is 
politically weaker, can be seen in the Asiatic ghettos in the Trans- 
vaal. We deeply regret that Lord Milner should now have consi- 
dered it advisable to adopt the principle of race segregation. It 
seems to us to be a reversal of the principle, for which His Majesty’s 
Government have always contended in the parallel cose of South 
Africa. Wo may, perhaps, be permitted to quote the words, in 
which the late Mr. Alfred Lyttelton in his Despatch, dated the 20th 
July, 1904, rejected the proposals which the GOvernor of the Trans- 
val had submitted for the segregation of Indians in the Transval. 
We believe that sanitation and social convenience could be adequate^ 
ly secured by mutual consent, by' the strict enforcement of sanitary 
and building laws and by a just administration of municipal revenues. 
In this way the end, which Lord Milner has in view to promote 
social comfort, a social convenience and social peace, might be attain- 
ed. But legislation on racial lines, so far from mitigating, will sti- 
mulate hostility and ill-feeling. It will, we fear, gratuitously pro- 
voke a consequence in this country and throughout the Empire. 

Restiictions on Ownership of Land 

We will consider first the restriction on the ownership of land 
in townships. In paragrph (8) of the Despatch of the 2l8t May, 
Lord Milner says ihat it seems necessarily to follow from the adop- 
tidn, of the principle of race segregation, that as a general rule, 
uo ^nsfer of land, either by way of ownership or mortgage bet- 
ween Eutopeans and Asiatics, should be allowed and similarly 
when towfi^p plbits are put up to auction, Europeans should not 
plots in the Asiatic quarter, or Asiatics to 
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bid for plot# in the European quarters. It may be added that 
the restriction would close a legitimate field fo* investment both 
to Indians and to Europeans, and in the case of sales of new plots 
would be likely to prevent the State also from obtaining the full 
market price for Crown lands. It is understood that Indians 
rfready own many plots in the areas now occupied by-Europeans 
and vice versu. It would appear to us to be inequitable to restrict 
the right of transfer of plots already alienated and unnecessary 
to impose any such restriction in the sale of new plots which may 
be alienated hereafter. There remains the restriction on the 
scquisition by Indians of agricultural land in the Uplands. It 
is suggested in paragraph (6) of the Despatch of the 21st May 
that this merely reaffirms Lord Elgin’s decision contained in bis 
Despatch of the 19th March 1908, that, as a matter of administra- 
tive convenience, grants of land in the Upland area should not 
be made to Indians. We understand, however, that practically 
no land, which is now capable of development, remains to be 
alienated in the Uplands. In the course of his address to the 
Convention of Associations at Nairobi on the 9th August last, 
His Excellency the Governor is rejported in the East African 
Standardoi the. 14th August to have said: “By the time this 
whole settlement scheme (the soldier settlement scheme) had 
been readjusted in the firms which had not turned out to be what 
it was hoped they would be, and were replaced by something 
better, there should not be a farm left worth having. ” It would 
thus appear that there is now practically no land left to which 
Lord Elgin’s decision could be applied. It is understood, how 
ever, that the restriction has now been extended so as to prohibit 
the transfer of land to Indians. We would point out that this 
8MB far beyond Lord Elgin’s decision and it is incompatible with 
his own pronouncement that it is not consonant with the views of his 
Majesty’s Government to impose legal restrictions on any particular 
^tion of the community in regard to the acquisition of land. Lord 
Milner has justified the exclusion of Indians from the Uplands, on 
he ground that Europeans were by nature physically excluded from 
° her areas. Hence, if the limited area, which is suitable for Euro 
Pean settlement were thrown open to the competition of Asiatic 
^ ere would be, taking the Colony as a whole a virtual discrimina 
iinf* ** 1 . of Asiatic as against European settlement. He can- 
lanrf ‘“*f®fo™» regard the Indian claim to bo admitted to the IJp- 
• es just or reasonable. It has boon argued with force that there 
whiA T Empire suitable for European settlement, from 

aiu) * 1 , f .“o* ore excluded, either by law or dimatic conditions, 
ot It is, therefore, unjust that Indians should be prohibited 
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from acquiring agricaltond land in a colony which haa been, to a 
considerable extent, developed by Indian enterprise. Apart from 
this, however, it is not clear that the admission of Indians to the 
Uplands would be a virtual discrimination against Europeans. First, 
it is beoessary to determine what exactly is meant by the Uplands. 
This term is defined in the Despatch of the 17th July, 1906, in 
which the Colonial Secretary approved of the principle that the 
land outside municipal limite, roughly lying between Kiu and Fort 
Ternan, should be granted only to European settlers. It might he 
inferred from the Despatch of the Ist may aiH from Lord Milner’s 
speech of the 1 4th July that the Euroi)ean settlers were confined to 
a comparatively small area, while Indians enjoyed a monopoly else- 
where. But a reference to the map appended to this Despatch, for 
which wo are again indebted to Sir Edward Northey, will show 
that by far the larger part of the area coloured red, which is the 
alienated land or land surveyed for alienation, lies between Kiu and 
Fort Ternan. Further, almost the whole of the alienated land out- 
side these limits, that is in the lowlands, which ca-hypothen are un 
suitable for European settlement has been alienated to Europeans. 
The total area alienated to European or available for alieiiation is 
given as 11,8.’39 square miles. The total area held by Indians, wo 
are informed, is only .32 square miles, out of which 21 square miles 
have been purchased from Europeans, and only 1 1 square miles have 
been obtained from the Government. In addition the Indians hold 
a small area of agricultural land in the coastal belt, but here, ngain, 
wo understand the Europeans own largo [ilantations. The attitude 
of tlie Government, towards the acquisition by Indians of agricultural 
lands, even in the lowlands, can be judged from the case which has 
been brought to our notice. We submit lhat it is not easy to recon- 
cile the land policy of the East African Government with Lonl Mil- 
ner’s assurance that it has been the avowed principle and is the 
definite iiitention cf the British authorities to mote out even-handed 
j ustice l3etween the different races inhabiting those territories. In the 
circumstances which we have set forth, we are unable to agree that 
the Indian claim to be allowed to acquire agricultural land anywhere 
in the Colony is neither, just nor reasonable. We do not consider 
that the proposal in the latter part of paragraph (6) of the Despatch 
of the 21st May is adequate compensation for the exclusion of 
Indians from the Uplands, and we hold most strongly that there is 
no justification for the extension of Lord Elgin’s decision so as to 
prohibit the transfer of land to Indians which, in our view, is 
incompatible with his own pronouncement. We would add th^ it 
is the opir^n of Benjamin Bobertson that climatic disabilities 
in the Oefiony, a# Awhole, tend to' operate against the Indian rather 
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tkan against the European settler. The Euroi^, who works on 
the plantation system with native labour, can and does cultivate the 
Lowlands. The European planter is no more excluded by elimatio 
consideration from the Lowland than he is excluded from other 
tropical countries. On the other hand,' it is doubtful whether the 
Indian farmer would prosper in the cold climate of the Upland. We 
understand that this opinion is supported by experience in NataL 
The acquisition of agricultural land by Indians in Natal is not 
restricted. There are many wealthy Indians, and there are more than 
1,000 Indians of the agricultural class. There is a keen demand for 
land in the coast belt, which has not 1)eeii satisfied. But very few 
farms have been aoriuired by Indians in the Uplands and the evi- 
dence before the recent Commission was that where Indiatis have 
attempted to farm in the upland, they have generally failed. If, then, 
as Lord Milner suggests, the issue in Kenya Colony is merely a ques- 
tion of climate, we would urge that it ^ left for the climate to 
decide. The Despatch of the 21st May purports to deal only with the 
various questions affecting the Indian community in British £^t 
Africa. We are informed, however, by Sir Benjamin Robertson that 
under the order of the Colonial Office, Lord Milner’s decisions were 
announced simultaneously in Nairobi and Entebble and understood 
to apply mvtatU mutandis to the Uganda Protectorate. We were not 
previously aware that the position of the Indians in Uganda was 
even under the consideration of the Colonial Office. Moreover, from 
the information before us, it would appear that the East African 
decisions are generally inapplicable to the conditions in Uganda. 
In the first place, we understand that in Uganda there is no 
liCgislative Council, nor any elected Municipal Council. On the 
contrary, in the important Uganda province, the native Lukiko 
already enjoy a substantial measure of autonomy, and it is 
likely that a similar from of native Government will eventually he 
established in the other province. Secondly, as has already been 
stated, the Uganda Development Commission, in Paragnph (209) 
of their report, have reiieeted the principle of segregation in busincM 
area as impracticable. Thirdly, the Development Commission in the 
same paragraph of their report, which was signed by two Asiatic 
members, accepted generally the principle of separate residential 
areas ftw different races, and it would appear that if no order had 
been issued, this question wonld have been settled amieaUy by 
mutual eonaent. Fourthly, as already stated, the Developnient 
Cmnmisaion, in paragraph 212 of their report, have rejected 
restriction on the acquisition of land in towndiipa as neiAer jnsti* 
fiablnnor neoessary. Finally, thsM is no “upkmd'’ in Uganda. In 
Bhorti the raeialissne wonld seem to have been rtiaed unneoessarily 
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ia Ug«3ck We ue inkimed by Sir Bet^equn Bobertemt that tbe 
relatione of (he Indian eommuaity in Uganda with Oofv«ritneivt 
end with unoffidU Ewopeani have alwan been oordiali and this n 
borne our by tiw friendly epirit of the report of (he Development 
Commiaeion on whioh. all daeeea were repreeented. We maybe 
permitted to quota paragta^ 3 of their repwt in oontiaat to. the 
raoial bittomeea whioh animated the report of the East African 
Economic Commiasion : 

“The country ovea much to tite Indian trader, and we conaidar 
that a broad policy cf toleration abopld be adopted towarda him. 
Ho haa ahown energy and enterpriae and haa aaaiated in the opening 
up of the more remote 'districta. Heiaalao of value aa an agricul- 
turist, and hia iictivitiea in this direction might well he encourged.’’ 

It seems to us regrettable that Uganda should have been drawn 
into the East African controversy. As things now stand the Indiana 
' 'I Uganda fear that disabilities to which they have not hitherto 
!><-en subjected will now be imposed upon them. It will relieve 
anxiety if they are assured as early as possible that this is not the 
intention of Ilis Mf^jesty’s Government. 

Conclusion. 

To conclude, we ore unable to accept Lord Milner’s decision aa 
a final settlement. It is our duty to impress on you that public 
opinion throughout India regards the case of the Indians in East 
Africaas a test of the position of India in the British Empire. At 
the Imperial Conference of 1918, for the sake of Imperial unity,, we 
accepted the reciprocity readution which practically excludes 
Indians from the Self-Governing Dominions. We cannot agree to 
iniquity of treatment in a Grown Cdony, more especially in a 
Colony in which India has always had a peculiar interest. We We 
shown in this Despatch that whatever may be (he intontioQ of I^ord 
Milner’s decision, Hien is, in practice, an unfair discrimination 
against Indians iu East Africa. If further proof is needed, we msgr 
point out to the faet that in Tanganyika territory, wheae ladians arc 
protected by- the Government of (he League of Nations^ Lord Milner’s 
decisions cannot be applied. It seenw to us to be an impoeiible 
position that British. Indians in a British Cofony should be snbjestnd 
to disabilities to whioh they cannot be etrlgected in an adjobung 
mandated territory. It haa heea suggested that a Boys) Commistion 
should hr a^pditM to eonaider the whole queation dfthaadrotois- 
tratioaol theKwt Airkai) Temfbries, and ii appewa from his leply 
to toed Iilfagtonilt. dspatatiM on the Ifltii April, that Lord 
Ifiber luimiif k iiolomni to tiieipepoeal. We would urge the 
ampaiotmmit jl saHtl M CanuniaMn at the eoncloaion of the Indian 
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question in the iberms of reference. In no other vey we believe will 
it be possible to assemble the facts on whieb a just decision can be 
based. We would a|bo urge that the Government of India should 
be represented on the Commission. We cannot admit that we are 
not directly concemod. To quote once more Lord Milner’s reply to 
Lord Islington's Deputation) "we will cease to be an Empire if any 
portion of the Empire is entirely relieved from the responsibility for 
what happens in another.” The Government of India cannot and will 
not disclaim responsibility for the welfare of the Indians who arc 
settled in East Africa. 

The Sec. of State a Reply. 

To this the Secretary of State for India replied by cable, dated 
India Office, the 24th December, 192)0: 

East Africa. Your despatch of October 21 st. I need hai’diy 
say that 1 am folly alive to the importance of the question, and as 
responsible here for the protection of Indian interests, 1 have ur;: ' 
upon his Majesty’s Government the strength of the case which you 
have so cogently presented. I have not answered your despatch, 
merely because matter is still before Uis Majesty’s Governmo. ., 
and I wish Your Excellency’s Government to be assured that your , 
despatch has reinforced the case which I was already urging. 


(Note) . 

The Islington deputation of 19th April mentioned above was the 
deputation headed by Lord Islington and comprising 8ir J. D Rees, 
8ir M. Bhownagree, Sir Krishtia Gupta, Messrs Ormsby Gore, 
Bennett, and Col. Wedgwood, together with members oi the East 
African Indian Delegation which waited on Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Milner, the Colonial Secretary, and made representations urging 
equelity of treatment fop Indians in East Africa and the removal of 
existing disabilities and asked fora commission of enquiry. The 
proceedings were, however, private. Mr. Jeevanji, head of the Indian 
Delegation, afterwards regretted that be consented to the deputatior 
boing received privately. He said that if he knew beforehand that 
such would be the case he would have refused to go. Publicity was 
never given to the affmrs of East Africa. The result of the deputation 
was that the Colonial Office took the matter coldly and apathetically.. 
The following amnoratidnm wat then published. 



Memorandum 

To the Secretary of State 
By the Indian Overseas Association 

Hie following petition submitted to the Sroretaty of State 
for India by the Indian Overseas Association and Indian 
Delegates from and dn behalf of Indians in British East Africa 
covers the whole field of the infamous wrongs that are being 
perpetrated there against the Indian settlers. 

latraductory. 

In the year 1920 it might aeom a work of supererogation to 
insist upon the fact of the ancient association of India with the 
Eastern Territories of the African Continent. The local administra- 
tion of the Eritish East Africa Protectorate and His Migesty’s 
Government should he fully aware of all the facts relating to that 
association, but that they are in danger of being forgotten is clear 
from Part I of the final Bcport of the Economic Commission issued 
I K^arbythe Government of the East Africa Protectorate. {See 
* r !920) That Commission was appointed by the Governor of 
th< Protectorate andwas presided over by a high officer of the Admini- 
stration. The Keport was signed by him in common with the other 
members of the Commission. In Chapter 2 a historical survey of East 
Africa is given. It is incredible that the signatories of this Eeporl 
were ignorent of India’s historic connection with these territories, yet 
the astonishing fact remains that this chapter contains not a single 
reference to India or her people, and the only conclusion that can 
properly be come to by a perusal of this chapter, together with 
Chapter 7, is that the omission of any such reference was deliberate. 
It will be necessary at a later stage to revert to the allegations 
contained in Chapter 7. 

Htslorical. 

Indian trade cuiiiieetiou witli Zanzibar and the East African 
Territories is almost: pre-historic. It is, at any rate, upwards of three 
centuries old and it is notorious that since the middle of last century, 
ficom the time Lord Canning, British Indians and the Government 
of India have taken a very aotive part in extending British influence 
in East Africa. It waa admitted before the Sanderson Committee 
in 1910, by Sir jf^ohti Kirk, with probably an unequalled knowledge 
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ui (he prutocturate, that “but fur the Iiidiaus we (the British) should 
not be there now. It was entirely through being in possession of 
the influence of these Indian merchants that we were enabled to 
build up the influence that eventaally resulted in our position.” 
One of the main grounds stated for granting the Boyal Charter to 
the Imperial British East Africa Company in 1838 by Queen Victoria 
was that it was calculated to be advantageous to the “commercial and 
other interests” of the British Indians, and that “the possession by 
a British Company of the East Coast line” would protect British 
Indian subjects from being compelled to reside and trade under the 
Government and protection of Alien Powers”. In the early days of 
the conquest and pacification of the Protectorate, Indian soldiers 
bore a very honourable part, and the history of events in Natal at 
the outbreak of the Boer War was repeated when, in the beginning of 
the late World War, the timely help given by India in men, money, 
and material to East Africa saved the country from complete destruc- 
tion and its occupation by the Gorman forces. The earliests transport 
facilities in the protectorate were provided by Indian contractors 
and labour. The main factor in opening up the interior of 
the country was the construction of the Uganda railway, en- 
tirely by Indian labour and subordinate staff, under the most 
trying conditions and with considerable loss of life. Since then 
very Targe numbers of Indian traders, merchants, agriculturists, 
artisans and labourers have migrated to the country at the express 
invitation of the local Government, and relying on justice and equal 
treatment under British rule. This enterprising, loyal, simple- 
living, and law abiding Indian population has rendered invaluable 
service to the country in its industrial and commercial development, 
and has introduced into and invested in it very large sums of money 
in the erection of large numbers of substantial and permanent build- 
ings, comprising several streets and Bamrs entirely owned by 
Indians, in the chief towns of the Protectorate and also in Uganda. 
In his book “My African Journey” (a journey undertaken by him as 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies) the Bt. Hon. Winston 
Churchill, at present the Secretary of State for War, wrote : “It is 
the Indian trader, who, penetrating and maintaining himself in all 
sorts of places. to which no white man could go, or in which no white 
man could earn a living, has, more than anyone else, developed the 
early beginnings of trade, and opened up the first slender means of 
communication.” 


The Present Position 

By far the greater proportion of the eleneal and mechauictl 
•taff on the Uganda railway and its workshops consists of Indians, 
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and large numbers of Indian clerks ara employed in the Ooverumeut 
offices and commercial houses. The erection of buildings throughout 
the country is carried on by Indian contractors and artisans, and 
about SO per cent, of the trade and commerce of the Protectorate 
is carried on by Indians. The present European population of the 
Protectorate is said to be appoximately six thousandi and includes 
a considerable proportion of officials, military, and missionaries. In 
1911 slightly more than onc-half of the European population was 
actually engaged in the development of the country. The proportion 
to-day so engaged is believed to be not very much greater. The 
present Indian population of the Protectorate is certainly not less 
than 25 thousand, and it is estimated that it is between 30 and 
35 thousand. 

It is thus clear that, apart from the pioneer character of Indian 
enterprise in East Africa, the Indian population of the Protectorate 
is considerably greater than the European. Its invested capital 
is far greater, its hold upon the trade and commerce of the Protec- 
torate is four-fifths of the whole, and it pays a very much larger 
proportion of the taxation of the country than does the European 
population. No impartial observer could fail to come to the conclu- 
sion that in all essentials, including those of climate, the Protectorate 
is, in fact, apart from the native population, an Indian and not a 
European colony. Indeed, Indian law is, and was, as a matter of 
course, administered in East Africa. So distinguished and disinter- 
ested a traveller as Dr. P. Chalmers Mitchell, in a dispatch appear- 
ing in the 'films ol 16th March, 1920, says: “The retail trade is 
almost wholly in the hands of the Greeks as far as the Sudan, and to 
the South, of the Indians. Indian and Japanese products are ousting 
British. . . The goods arc adapted for local European and native 
requirements. . , , Indians are rapidly gaining control of the 

ivory, hides, and other markets. There are liranches of Indian 
banks in every centre.” Dr. Mitchell, being a stranger, could not 
have known that Indian trade c.visted in the protectorate generations 
before any British goods were introduced. 

European and Indian Relations 

Inspite, however, of their prior claims to consideration at the 
hands of the authorities, duo to their pioneer w'Ork in the canying 
of the products of modern civilisation to the barbarous and semi- 
barborous people of the country, and the vital and tiding risks 
incidental thereto, and notwithstanding their numerical' preponder- 
ance and immensely superior proportion of the private Indian 
capi^ tnveated in , the e^ntry, the Indian, settlen did- not adopt a 
dog'in-the-manger They did not demand crefm^ntial tetat* 
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meiit. They did not demand Kuropeaii exclusion, nor did they 
agitate for the imposition of disabilities upon such Europeans as 
were already settled or might be allowed to settle in the Protectorate. 
On the contrary, they wore not afraid of competition, and welcomed 
and were willing to co operate on a basis of equality >Yith all new 
comers whether Indian or European. Some prominent members 
of the Indian Community even went out of their ways to recommend 
the country for European settlement as well as Indian. In the 
early days of the British administration of the Protectorate, the 
relations between the Indian communily and the Administration 
were of a very friendly chanveter. The Foreign Office, which 
at that lime controlled the Administration, fnlly recognised 
the invaluable and indispensable services rendoiTd by India 
and the Indian settlers. Shortly after the Boer W ar, a number 
of malcontent Dutch settlers from South Africa, dissatisfied with 
the conditions in the ncighbourii g German Territory, migrated 
to the Protectorate, and eventually settled in the area known as 
‘the Highlaijds\ These settlers brought, with them the bitter 
South African racial prejudice directed against coloured people, and 
togther with other white settlers, with experience of conditions in 
South Africa and other self-governing portions of His Majesty’s 
Dominions, but entirely ignorant of Indian traditions and customs 
and of the earlier history of the Protectorate, commenced an agation 
against the Indian settlers with the object eventually of reducing 
them to the same position of inferiority as ha.g been the unhappy 
fate of their countrymen in b'outh Africa. At first these elFurts 
met with no snooess, to the great chagrin of the white setders 
who pressed for the transfer and the control of the Administration 
from the Foreign Office to th^ Colonial Office, His Majesty’s 
Indian subjects in East Africa date their principal troubles from 
the beginning of Colonial Oftice administration in East Africa. 
AVithout endeavouring to determine how far the Colonial Office 
was responsible for the change, they nevertheless beliovo that a 
deliberate attempt was made at that time to alter the whole character 
of the administration — which before them had been eciuitiable 
and. evemhanded to ail sections of the community but which 
thereafter under the growing influence of the South Africa immi- 
grants or other settlers having similar experience in European 
controlled British Colonies, so as to give advantages and perferential 
treatment, to th*e white settlers under the pretext that the Protector- 
ate should come more and more under PiUropean influences in the 
intersts of the native population. In Agust 1907, the Land Board 
ot the Protectorate recommended that Government land in certain 
specified areas should not be rDlotted to Indians, but should be 
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NNn«d ior EnropeMi Mttiement In tianmittiag tlM tMolatioR 
to tlM then Seoratuy of Stote, Lord Egin, the eoomieeoner of Lende 
rentinded him that bat for India the railway would never have been 
eonetmoted, that most of the trading wealth of the county wae in 
the hands of the Indians were British finally, that Indians were 
British snbieets. Unfortunately, as had happened some months 
etfKer in the ease of Indians in South Africa, His Lordship did not 
give to these powerful considerations the importance that they 
merited. In a dispatch to the Governor, dated 18th March 1908, 
Lord Elgin said “With regard to the granting of land to Indians, 
it is not consonant with the views of His Majesty’s Government to 
impose legal restrictions on any section of the Indian community, but, 
as a matter of administrative convenience grants should not be 
made to Indians in the upland areas.’’ It is submitted in the first 
I^aoe, that the rights and the well being of His Majesty’s Indian 
subjects ought never, in a territory such as British East Africa, to 
have been subordinated to mere “administrative convenience’’, but, 
that, it is common knowledge that no question of “administrative 
convenience” was at issue at that time. The European settlers 
wish to reserve the whole of the uplands area, as one of the healthiest 
ai.d best parts of the Protectorate for themselves. Not that they 
wished themselves to develop the country. They relied and stiU 
rely entirely upon native labour for the purpose; but they wished 
to live a life apart from and out of contact with the Indian commup 
nity, and to reserve for themselves the most favourably situated areas, 
access to which has been made possible only by Indian enterprise 
and labour. The departure from principle on the flimsy grounds 
advanced by His Majesty’s Government was disastrous, and from that 
time the Indian position has gradually gone from bod to worse. 
And whereas, in contrast with the reservation of the upland area for 
exclusive White settlement, it was generally understood that the 
lowlands were to be reserved for Indian settlement, it is significant 
and characteristic of the unfumess of the White settlers that they 
are to-day engaged in an endeavour to secure the assent of ^ 
Cdooial OflBoe to an encroachment upon the Lowland areas. 

When the War broke out, the Indian Commuirity was apMisliy 
leqsested and loyally consented to abstain from eonttovenlfd 
■iftation. Their consent was obtained on the understsodiog t|M6 
abstention was to be reciprocal. Unfortunately, neithn the 
Qwferament nw the European settlers abided by Hm agMsmurt. 
BeeiM difEnmiitiations ni an administrative and of a kg i tbH vt 
e h aiae t ar have foBovad fast, until to-diqr the sitnarien fa smli as 
te aidtate the pepi^ of India, who mre asking wiHi tke vlaoM 
aaki^ whefiMtt fie <d the Indian poitnlMon ei Saadn 
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Africa for which, to « very Itrge extent, they hold hie Miqeety^e 
UoFerament reaponeible, is to be repeated in East Africa, with far 
leas poeribility of jostification, and where the Administration is not, 
as in South Africa, that of a self-gOTerning Dominion enjoying 
Responsible Government, but of-a Protectorate directly controlled 
by His Majesty’s Government, who must bear the full responsibility 
for all the consequences of the adoption and continuance of the pre> 
sent racial policy which they have initiated or permitted. 

The Economic CommisMon 

A reference was made above to Chapter 7 of the Report of the 
T')coiiomio Commission. The Commission appointed by the local 
Government did not include a single Indian representative, and by 
w!^ of protest no Indian evidence was tendered, and practically no 
evidence bearing upon the Indian situation was produced before the 
Commission. Yet in that Chapter the Commission, without support- 
ing testimony of any kind, delivered an attack upon the commercial 
methods and the private morality of the Indian Community, of such 
a character as it it is impossible for any self-respecting and high 
spirited people for one moment to tolerate. These allegations of a 
most offensive type have been made with the very clear olject of 
creating an atmosphere of prejudice against the Indian section of the 
population, European and Christian civilisation has lieen deliber- 
ately invoked and contrasted with Eastern and non-Christian civili- 
sation to the detrement of the latter and in the alleged interests of 
the native population, and recommendations have been made that 
the Protectorate should be treated, together with adjacent territo- 
ries, as a quasi Dominion, and that power should be handed over 
to the small oligarchy of white settlers, whose views need no elucida- 
tion in the light of the declaration on the Indian question of the 
Convention of Associations of East Africa (the most important non- 
official body of European in the country, which is often known as 
“The White Man’s Parliament”) that their aim was to change the 
whole character of the country and its population by the stopple 
of Indian immigration and the gradual elimination of the Indian 
population. The Indian Community has felt that such a campaign, 
undertaken ostensibly on behalf of the native population by the 
white settlers, is hypocritical in the extreme. Those who are best 
aequainted with local conditions and who can re^ between the 
lines of the proceedings of the Convention of Associations and the 
Report of the Economic Commission, laie under no illurion as to the 
altruism of the motives of' the European settlers. 

The present agitation is reminiscent of similar erapaigns 
oondueted at various times in different parts of South Africa preli* 
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minary to the iiitruduotioo of anti-Asiatic legislation impceiug further 
disabilities upon the resident Indian pcqmlation. The Indian 
community in East Africa has bitterly resented the imputations that 
have ^n made against it. and it ohallmiges impartial investigation. 
It desires at this stage to make no counter charges, but it is content 
to quote the opinion of the authorised rejsesentatires of the Native 
people themselves. Mr. C. P. Andrews, who was specially deputed 
by the Imperial Indian Gitisenship Association of Bombay to investi- 
gate the situation in East Africa recently, made a special point of 
meeting the Prime Minister and the Chief Justice of Uganda, two 
Ministers of the Native Parliament. This is what Sir Apollo Kagwa 
Prime Minister, and Mr. Staisles Enganya, the Chief Justice, say iri 
a letter to Mr. Andrews : 


“With reference to our meeting with you in our Native 
Parliament this morning, we beg to confirm in writing our opinion 
wo exprosMd on the following two points which came out— 
namely (o) Wo do want the Indians to remain in our country as we 
'consider that their being here would improve our country, and would 
do no harm to the country. Besides, we find them a moral people 
Wo would, of course, like better Indians. (J) Wo do not want our 
country to bo united to any other Protectorate, for wo consider that 
if this was done it would greatly interfere with our Uganda l^ty 
1900, and our customs. Wo have other reasons besides. Therefore’ 
wo would very much like this Protectorate to remain as it is ’’ ’ 


Dr. Cook, the wollknown East African medical export, has 
publicly corroborated the evidence of the Native leaders regarding 
Indian morality. In the light of this disinterested testimony it is 
clear that the sole motive for the hostile activities of the European 
colonists lies in colour and race prejudice and trade jealousy. It is 
significant, too, that the Convention of Ac-jociations has deliberatelv 
sought to raise the question of religious privilege and to destroy the 
religious neutrality for which the British administration is sup^d 
to stand, as the word Christian’’ does not appear in the original draff 
of the declaration that the Convention circuhted to its meml^rs. It 
is, however, no function of His Majesty's Administration in East 
Africa to promote speoidly any form of religious belief or civilisation. 
The threatening attitude of European settiers towards the Indian 
coloniste and sympathetic officials afike has filled Indians with alarm 
lest His Majesty s Government should mistake a clamorous and 
^us agitation, bas^ 'topon crude self-interest, for a reasoned 
demand for changes in the Administration that will, if given ellhet 
to, completely alter ito character, with calamitous consequences for 
^ (M-estobbshed lndiu popiilation. Indians reeogniw fS?thI 
fact that there are a number of officials of aU ranks In the country 
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who are anxious to adniinister it sympathetically aud impartially^ 
But they ace not Uind to the hostile activities of the bulk of 
tlw European population, which includes a most violent element, aud 
which thceatens them whenever they show a disposition to fair- 
minded and just administration. Beeent episodes of this charaotec 
are well-known, and it is strongly felt that His Majesty’s Government 
ought to discourage severely the anti-Indian tendencies that are 
locally prevalent, and which are fraught with untold mischief 
to the Empire. 

Having thus reduced to its true meaning and proportion 
the European opposition, the Indian Community desires to place 
the ftdlowing views on record, in the knowledge that they have 
the support of the Indian people and the sympathy of the Govern- 
ment of India. 


What Indians Want. 

It is no longer possible for the people of India and the Indian 
settlers in British ^t Africa to tolerate or recognise anything 
in the nature of racial differentiation, whether as a matter of 
“ administrative convenience ” or by statutory enactment. If the 
European settlers could not content themselves with equality 
of treatment with their Indian fellow subjects, t^oy need n..t 
have come to or stayed in a country already wid / populated by 
Indians, and in which Indians had preceded them by many genera- 
tions ; had His Majesty’s Government done their duty towards 
tile Indian population, the disabilities today complained of would 
never have been imposed. The Imperial Government have never 
justified and cannot possibly justify to the people of India the 
anti-Indian policy that has been tacitly and officially adopted for 
the past tiiirteen years. The Indian communities in the neighbour- 
ing territories of Zanzibar, Uganda, and Tanganyika have witched 
witii alam the growth of anti-Indian feeling in the Prote- ten. te 
whose effects they are already beginning to feel. The policy of 
ramal differentiation as regards ownership of land in townships 
has already been put into operation in Uganda, where it has 
hitherto absent. Yet the Uganda Economic Commission, 
wWh has just reported, says of the Indian settler ; “ The country 
owes much to the Indian trader, and we eoudider a broad policy 
of toleration shonid be adopted towards him. He has shown 
ei ^rgy and enterpise, and has assisted in the opening up of the 
more remote district. He is also of value as an agriculturist, 
and his activities in this direction might be well eneourged. ’’ 

Indiff. is far from reconciled to the evil fate that has befallen 
he« ehildren in South Africa is 'evident from the anxiety with 
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which the mioioa to tiie ITirion of Sir Beiyainio Bobertwn, on 
behalf of the Government of india, ie being watched. It would 
be dieaetroue, and it would be regarded as a breach of faith on 
the part of the British Government, if the hietcqrjr of the South 
Africa Indians were repeated in the East Africa Protectorate 
afid the adjacent territoriea India is proud of results of the efforts 
of her cdonists settled for centuries in East Africa, and she cannot 
possibly look with equanimity upon a movement calculated to 
injure fatally a most important portion of her foreign trade. It 
is felt by all classes of the Indiui people that when the temperate 
parts of the Empire, controlled by self-governing European commu- 
nities, are for ali practical purposes, closed to Indian immigration, 
it would be inequitable and unpardonable if, as is now being 
attempted in the East Africa Protectorate, the same policy of 
exclusion were adopted. Therefore, Indians deem it essential, in 
the interest of all the elements of the mixed population of the 
country, that an absolutely open door, as regards immigration, 
should be maintained. Immigrants of both European and Indian 
origin should be equally welcome and given equal opportunities 
for the development of individual enterprise, and no special privileg- 
es should be given to any section of the population. 

The political as well as the municipal franchise, which arc 
at present confined to Europeans, should be equally conferred 
upon Indians. It is absurd to hold that Indians, who, in large 
numbers in their own country, in British Guiana, Trinidad, Fiji, 
and even in the Cape Colony, have be n enfranchised, should, 
when settled in East Africa, where the average franchise is higher, be 
incapable of exercising the franchise. It is not even disguised that 
the European community have opposed an extension of the franchise 
to Indian because they wish, in a Colony that owes Jts very 
existence t > Indian foresight, courage, and enterprise, to enjoy 
a monopoly of political power in the pretended interest of the 
Native inhabitant^. 

The people of India naturally look to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to remove all racial checks, bars and differentiations ; such, 
for example, as the exclusion of Indians from the Executive 
Council; the practical municipal disfranchisement of Indians in 
Nairobi ; the preferential grants of land to Europeans ; the encour- 
agement of settlement by European ex-soldiers without corres- 
ponding encouragement of settlement by Indian ex-soldiers; the 
sale of Crown lands by auction at which Indians are forbidden 
to bid to the detriment of the finances of the colony ; the power 
granted to the Governor, under the Crown Ijands Ordinance 
U'MIJ), enabling him to veto (as be has invariably done in practice) 
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the truufer of Eoiopeuie owned land to Indian purehaaen ; the 
policy of racial eesregation in townehipe and extra'inonidpal 
areas ; and the introdaction of legislation, ostensibly of a general 
charaeter, but capable of special administration for politic pur- 
poses against Indians by an Executive controlled by a hostile 
White minority. 

The East African Indian community has placed its views 
on the various matters of complaint and disability, upon record 
in a series of moderate and constructive resolutions passed unani- 
mously at the recent session of the Eastern Africa Indian National 
Congress, (see Register, 1920) to which reference is hereby made, 
in the earnest hope that in so far as they fall within the compe- 
tence of His Mtuesty’e Government, full relief will be granted. 
And here it may be added that the local Indian community is much 
alarmed at the prospect of ruin resulting from the adoption by the 
Colonial Office of a new policy of currency and exchange without 
consultation with the East African Indians, or reference to the 
India Office and which it believes to have been adopted mainly in 
the interests of a small section of the European settlers. That this 
view is held by independent observers is evident from the opinion 
of the English President of Kisumu Cham1>er of Commerce, among 
others, and from the following message to “The Times” from its 
Mombasa correspondent: — 

The Times,’ March 12, 1920 

Mombasa, March 0 (delayed) 

“ Recent legislation respecting the rate of exchange enforced 
on instuctions from the Colonial Office, by which the value of the 
rupee is fixed at 28. 4d. now, 28. 2d. as from July 1, and 2s. as from 
December 1, while in India the rate remains at about 2s. 8d., resulted 
ill a serious dislocation of the trade of the Protectorates of Zanzibar 
and Tanganyika (formerly German East Africa). In the first place 
a considerable quantity of the trade and finance of the territories 
is geographically dependent upon India ; secondly, the position is 
aggravated by the already serious shortage of silver ; and thirdly, 
the legislation is enforced during the harvesting of the Uganda 
cron requiring about 150 lakhs (LI, 750,000 at the exchange of 2s. 
-Id ) to purchase the 60,000 bales of n ative production. The im- 
pression local!/ i - that in the introduction of the recent measures 
too great consideration was given to settlers’ interests, to the direct 
exclusion of established commercial and industrial interests, and 
entailing restrictive consequences upon native production. The 
local conditions resulting from these factors warrant the assumption 
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tbAtthen will boa braricdownof the eountr/i tnde, and that • 
flaaneial eriaU u imnineot” 


Coadutkm. 

India ia to day entering upon a new path aa a free Nation, on 
the road to Dominionhood, within the British Empire. The susoepti- 
bilitiea of her people can no longer be ignored, as have, in the mat- 
ter d tihe welfare of her colonists, been only too often in the past. 
In South Africa, the existence of an independent Dominion Govern- 
ment has been held by the Imperial Government to excuse them 
fmr non-intervention on behalf of the unhappy and ill used Indian 
popnlation. The same considerations do not apply to East Africa, 
where the Imperial Government are solely responsible for policy 
and administration, a responsibility which they cannot share and 
have no right to delegate. As to the Tanganyika Territory which 
will be governed under a mandate from the League of Nations, the 
British Government will be responsible to the international con- 
science of the world. But India, too, is an original member of the 
League of Nations, and is entitled to demand not only that all peoples 
alike should be treated equally in the mandated area, but that in 
the neighbouring British Territory equal treatment should be 
adopted, lest the evil results of the opposite policy react adversely 
upon the peoples on the other side of a vague and artificial boundary. 
In the eyes of the Indian public, the sincerity of Great Britain’s 
attitude towards India on Imperial questions will be tested to a 
great extent by the policy enforced in East Africa. 

Indians look upon the British East Africa Protectorate, Uganda , 
Zanzibar, and Tanganyika as one territory which was for centuries 
settled and developed by Indians residijg under the jurisdiction 
of Asiatio sovereigns, and who brought with them large amounts 
of capital whose investment in the country accounts for its present 
prosperity. Throughout this vast area there was no European 
settlement whatever until the mushroom growth of the last twenty 
years. If the Indian population were to leave East Africa to-mor- 
row the entire territory would immediately fall into ruin and decay, 
and its Native population relapse into barbarism. It is believed 
in India that, when reminded of all the facts, the British people 
and the British Government will not allow judgment to go by 
default^ but will respond generously to India’s claim to the equal 
treafrnent of her colonists in East Africa, and the reversal of the 
I«esent prevalent anti Indian policy. 
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The Fizi Despatch 

The feODwing papen on die ooaviction o{ Mr. D. 
M. Manikl and die Indian riots in Fm are 
pubfished by die Govt, of India . 

DitpaiA frm Ou Oomnor of Fiji to IA« Cotonjal Ofiet Ke. 2S, 
datti the 22nd Janmrp 1920, 

. 1 hare the honour to acknowledge the reeeipt of your telegram 
of (Jm 8th ( t Deeemher) instant, asking for a report mi the eireniu. 
etaaeee ia which a sentence of imprisonment was passed on Mr. 
D. M. Manual. 

2. The facts of the case are as follows -Early in 1918 Mr. 
Manilal applied for the lease of a piece of natiro land ia the village 
of Nausori, Bewa, on which he desii^ to erect an office. The Board 
which reports and advises on applications for leases recommended 
in this ease that the application should not he sieved, as the land, 
which is on the bank of the Bewa river, was " right in the native 
village, and dose to the ferry i^proacb, which at any time m^ 
leqnire to be deviated owing to flood wash, or to give a better 
ipr^ient. " The Governor ia Council concurred in the Board’s 
recommendation, and Mr. Manild was accordingly informed that 
his application could not be approved. 

3. Early this year Mr. Manilal apparently came to some irregu- 
lar agreement with the native owners of the land, and, notwithstand- 
ing a warning given him by the Acting District Commissioner, Bewa, 
aed that there are other sites in Nausori suitable for an office, com- 
menced to erect a building on it The Acting Secretary for Native 
Affairs, with my approval, given on the advice of the Acting 
Attorney General, thereupon issued a notice to Mr. Manila! under 
the ptovisious of section 3 of Ordinance No. 6 of 1889, warning 
him to ^part fmthwith from the native town of Nausori and to 
cease to odCupy any land or building within the said town or its 
precincts. 

4. As Mr. Manila! ‘did not comply With this notice, proceedings 
were instituted against him, and, on the case being heard before the 
district CommissioneTj Biswi^ he was fined 10b or in default one 
mmitb’s imprisonment. Tito fine was paid. 
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5. The otir *piot«it neelTad in oonneotimi with thia nnttw 
Mine from the “ Indian Imperial Amoeiation of Fiji. ** of whieh Iifr. 
Manilal b CSlwinnan. Aa it wae a eaae in wMoh Ifr. Uanibl, who 
b himaplf a bwyer, deUbeiatelT floated the bw, in apite of oflSoial 
warninga, I did not eonaider that the proteat enDnd for any eon- 
aideration* 

fl. I eneloae eoinea of a ppragiaph whbh appeared in the Fiji 
Tbms of SflUi SeptcmbM bat on tbb aul^ect and ^ a btter dieted 
3rd aaboatnan^ aant to the aame newapa^r br membam of the 
Indian eommaniqr not belonging to the Animation. 

Annex 1 : — Fstra^ from ** Fiji Titm, ** 25th Softmhtr 1919 
Motion op Protbst. Iavovr Mr. Monilal 

At a meeting of Suva Indiana on the 34th, the following 
motion waa paaaed 

“ Thb meeting of the Indian Imperial Aaaoeiation of Fiji viewa 
with alarm, deep aorrow and profound indignation the proaeeatien 
and eonvietiou of Mr. D. M. Manilal, M.A., LL B., Barrbter-at- 
law, and the aentence of 101. fina or month'a impriaonmant pro- 
noaneed againat him for the crime of building an oISm tm a pioM 
of land for whbh a grateful native had givoo him Ibenae to oeeupp 
without any tenure, aimply beeauae thb ctmvenbnt boauaem aate 
had origimdiy heea eovet^ by a company of wldeh the Goverament 
haa refuaed a proper base to Idr. Manibl without any oihjeetioo, 
that he waa not preparedi to meet, singling him out from amongat 
many others,, withdrawing the obu'ge againat the native himaelf 
for the alleged offanoe. And tbb Asaoebtion strongly ivotesta 
against the convietion knowing that many of the European settlera 
in this Colony have already acquired large areas of freehold 
lands from natives by presents of mateh boxes, matchloeks, and 
illicit liquor, while our <»ly leader in this Colony and Chairman 
of this Assocbtion is proeccuted to convietion in spite of irregulari- 
ties in procedure and unsufifioienoy of evidence for putting up a 
place of business where the locid European elique do not wish an 
Indian to remain without dependency on themselves, which pre- 
Mution was entirely uncalled for and unnecessary after he had 
complied with the Government notice to bave the premises and 
sold the building to the native himself.” 

ANNBX 2 '.-—From “ Fiji Times,*’ 3rd (Mober 1919, 

The Indian Protest. 

Sib, 

We, the tPHihidlintd Hwm of the Indian eommuni^ of 
SttTa» fed that we eMffiilliBow the oontrihuted artieb in your issue of 
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Mwdaj, 35tk SeptoadMr, kMdtd "lodiHi liMting Motioa of Frotost,*' 
“ I^TOor Iifr. BfraUal " to poH without • afight oommeat. 

The ao^ed loAen Impexial Aaaoeietion ia in no way an 
laaodation repreaentatiTe of the Indian community of Fiji. Itia 
a Qoaai aeeret aoeiety. To become a member you muat bean 
iwtimate friend and approved by one or more of the few gentlemen 
wbo run the aoeiety. 

Mr. ManlU, Mr. George Suehit and Mr. Bam Singh are the 
leadera, we believe, and the remainder of the aoeiety ia compriaed 
roughly of aome doaen of their peraonal frienda 

The Aaaociation ia not open to the Indian community here 
in general, and unleaa one aharea the viewa held by the above- 
named gentlemen, one ia not eligible. 

The law in roapeot of a breach of which Mr. Manilal waa fine^ 
ia a law to prevent Fgiana exploiting Indiana, and Indiana in their 
turn from exploiting each other. 

^ We do not infer that Mr. Manilal had any idea of committing 
a cciiM, but if he had been auddeily called to India and had sold 
hia right and title in hia building, the pnrehaaer would have 
found that hia right and title was on a very preearioua footing, 
and we underatand that the Ordinance waa passed by t^e Govern- 
ment solely to prevent dealings of this kind, and it ill behoves 
us to grumble at legislation passed in our interest. 

We hope that this letter will, to some extent, remove from 
the publie any idea that the ee-called Indian Imperial Association 
is in any way rei^sentative of the Indian community, consisting, 
as it does, of a few malcontents and quidnuncs. 

We are, &o.. 

Non Members, 

Tehgnmfrom the Oovemw of Fiji to the Secretary of 
Stale' for the Colonies, dated SthMaveh 1920. 

Your telegram dated 3rd March. Following is statement of 
offences, arrests, convictions and dismissals during riots : — 'Cutting 
telegraph wires, two men arrested, one committed for trial, one 
remanded. Bridge wrecking, 27 men arrested and remanded. 
Wounding with intent, eight men and three women arrested and 
committed for trial. Unlawful assembly, summary juri^ietion, 
nine men arrested and convicted. Intimidation, summary jurisdic- 
tion, one man (t) arrested, and convicted. Biot, common law, 14 
men and three women arrested and committed for trial. Biotous 
behaviour, summary jurisdiction, 168 men 18 women arrastod, 128 
•wn 14 women convicted, 40 men and 4 women cases dismissed, all 
Infused bail. 
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Tiitgrmn/tm Me Oomnor of Fiji to ike Ster^eof of 
SMo for the Cohmee, ieAtd 18th iforM 1990i 

FoUowiDg it rammary of petition addreased to Qoreniment by 
Qumerous Indians of Suva and district: — 

“Loyal Indians roiipeotfally ask Government to take steps to 
punish agitators responsible for recent troubles among Indians. We 
feel that many who have been committed to gaol have been incited 
to do acts for which they have been punished by leaders who are 
^11 at large, and we pledge ourselves to render to Government 
every assistance in our power to bring agitators to justice.” 

Tdegram from-ihe Governor of Fiji to the Seeretarv of 
State for the Cclonm, datei $9th ifarM 1920. 

In connection with recent Indian disturbances I have to inform 
you that by Order made under Peace and Good Order Ordinance, 
1875, following persons : (1) 0. M. Manila!, (2) Mrs. Manilal, (3) 
Harapol Mabar<y, (4) Fatil Khan, have been prohibited from resid- 
ing for two years within (a) Island of Vitu Levu, (b) Island of 
Ovalau, (c) District of Vanua Levu, known as Macuata Province. 
Order served 27th March and takes effect from let April, but reasom 
able latitude will be allowed for making transport arrangements, Ac. 

Detpatchfrom the Gomor of Fiji to the Colonial Office, 

No. 66, dated the 12th March 1920. 

I have the honour to make the following report on the recent 
strike of Indian labourers in Fiji and the consequent disturbances 
at Suva and other centres. 

2. The first indication of trouble was a strike of the Indian 
employees of the Public Works Department on 15tb January ; on 
19th January the employees of the Municipal Council followed suit 
and the strike became fairly general in Suva. No definite demands 
were put forward, but there was talk of a general demand for 5«. per 
diem pay. On 21st January a strike began on a small scale in the 
Be wa district and minor cases of intimidation were reported both 
there and at Suva. At this stage it was thought ladvisable to enrol 24 
European constables at Sura, in case they shouH be required. In 
the course of the next three days the strike became general in the 
Bewa district and was reported to be spreading to the up-river 
centres, Viria and Vunidawa. 

S, Up to this point there was no disorder and no reason to 
anticipate any. There was no evidence of hostility against the 
Government. Meetings were held among the Indians, but the speak- 
ers generally counselled respect for law and order and the observance 
of constitution nte^hods. The initial grievances felt were 
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appanntly agaimt the menhanta, vhoae high prioea wen ngaided 
aa being the oanae of the inenaaed coat of living. 

4. On the afternoon of 27th January newa waa received by 
telephone of a threatening demonstration at Nausori on the Bewa 
river, when the Colonial Sugar Refining Company have one (rf their 
ptineif^ milla. The trouble began with the amst of certain 

for intimidating othen desiring to nturn to work. The amsted 
men wen nscued from the police by a crowd, which npidiy 
increased to the number of 1,000 or mon, and attempted to rush the 
police station at Naduruloulou in order to attack the witnesses. Late 
in the afternoon Captain B. Kane, M. C. the District Commissioner, 
nported that there was every prospwt of a riot, and in nsponse to 
his nquest for assistance I authorised the despatch of 12 native 
constables from Suva, followed later by 20 Europeans and a machine 
^n section of the Defence Force. The arrival of these ninfone* 
inents had a tranquillising effect, and the night passed without 
further incident. On this occasion and in the subsequent emergen- 
cies at Bewa, the situation was resolutely and judiciously handled by 
Captain Kane. 

5. On 28th January the elected members of the Legislative 
Council resident at Suva, called upon me and asked what steps the 
Government were taking to deal, with the situation. They repre- 
sented that the public were seriously alarmed, that the attitude of 
the Indians was believed to be largely racial, and that there were 
reports of a large and probably hostile demonstration at Suva being 
planned for 2nd February. I informed them folly of the steps already 
taken and of those which it was proposed to take. On the tame day 
1 received a telegram from the Mayor of Levuka reporting that all 
the Indian labourers employed on the municipal and harbour works 
there had struck, but eventually these men went back to work and 
there was no trouble at Levuka There was still no evidence of any 
intention on the part of the strikers to formulate their demands, 
though it was reported about this time that they were selecting 
delegates to represent their grievances to me. 

6. On the evening of the 29tb, a mob of about 200 Indians, 
armed with sticks, gathered in Toorak (the Indian location at 
Suva) with the. object of attacking the manager of one of the hotels 
(Patesan by name), whom they accused of having flogged an Indian 
servant and of having used insulting language to Indians passing 
his hotel. The mob was dispersed by the constabulary, but not 
without a baton charge. Other mobs assembled at Tamavua (a 
villhge on the outskirts of Suva) with the same object, but were 
met by the Inspector-General of Constabulary, who persuaded them 
to go home and told them that their proper coarse was to seek 
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ndnn in the megiitrnte’i court UNleud of taking the law into their 
own hands. 

7. Meanwhile a request had been made to me, through the 
Agent-GoMBd of Immigration, that I would receive a deputation 
gf iuSan workers and hear their grievances. I at once consented 
to receive the deputation, which waited upon me on 30th Januarj. 
The deputation consisted of about IB leading Indiaus and several 
women, and was beaded by a Mrs. Manilal, the wife of D. M. 
Manila!, a local Indian lawyer who was alre^y under snsfudon, 
and is now regarded beyond all reasonable doubt as being the iwime 
mover in the agitation. Manilal himself was not present A long 
statement of grievances was read to me representing the increased 
price of foodstuffs and other necessaries and the inadequacy of the 
prevailing rates of wages, and concluding with the request that the 
Government should pay its labourers 6s. a day, and appoint a Com- 
mission to consider the question of controlling prices after work had 
been resumed. I bad already decided, in consultation with my ad- 
visers, that no increase should be promised until work was resumed ; 
but, after asking the deputation, a number of questions and discussing 
the subject matter of their petition, I informAd«them tkat I was pre- 
pared to appoint a Commission, and that I had already obtained the 
consent of the Chief Justice to act as Chairman. I added that, 
if after considering the findings of the Commission Ike Government 
decided to give an increase of wages to its employees, the increase 
would have effect from the date on which they resumed work — 
an offer which I hoped might induce the strikers to resume work 
quietiy. 

8. I proceeded immediately with the appointment of the 
Commission, and on the following day I published the names of 
the members, and the terms of reference, which were to enquire 
and report as to— 


(a) the present cost of liring as compared with the cost in former years ; 
the present rates of salaries and wages as compared with the rates prevai- 
ling in former years ; 

(c) Whether at the present cost of necessaries the salaries or wages earned 
by different clames of the community afford a reasonable means of liveli- 
hood ; 

(d) if not, what measnres the Qovernment shonld take with a view to adfi^- 
ing any disproportion between cost of necessaries and the prevailing 
rates of salaries or wages. 


In rMponn to a request made to me by the deputation, piovi- 
aiem was inserted enaUing the Commission to include as an additional 
member a retfj wentotiv e of the Indian wage-earning class in any 
partiohlar diitnetr • of which the Indians promtly availed 

themsdvea by nmaihaiing as their representative Mr. S. S. Chowla, 
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» dnk ia the Law Department. News of the ai^intment of ^ 
Commieeion wae quiddy cuculated among the. Indians at Suva and 
fowa, appnently with good effect, as they spent much time daring 
the fdkwing days in dieeuaeing the means of appointing 
and peeeenting efridenee. 

ff. liaaBwhile reporU were being receited of farther case# of 
intimidation and of pteparatiow lor the large demonstmtion 
was NEpeeted on the following Monday, 2nd February. There was 
nothing to indicate what form this demonstration was likely to take, 
and no actual reason to anticipate that it would be otherwise then 
pacific, but the possibility of a concentration of fire or. six thousand 
Indian strikers at Suva was a little disturbing in view of the small 
forces at the Government’s disposal, and there was, not unnaturally, 
a certain amount of anxiety on the part of the public. In the 
circumstances it was thought advisable to be prepared for any 
contingency. Accordingly a rough scheme of defence was improvised, 
by which idl available forces were to stand to at day light on the 
Monday morning. On Sunday morning I met the leading citizens 
of Suva at the Defence Force Club and addressed them informally 
on the situation. I said that, although the Government bad thought 
it wise to make all possible preparations in case of trouble on the 
following day there was nothing in the reports received inconsistent 
with ar perfectly peaceable intention on the part of the .strikers ; and 
that even if a demonstration took place, it need not necessarily be 
accompanied by any disturbance. At the same time I observed that 
in times like these men with grievances, whether white or coloured, 
were prone to excitement, and that Europeans might hear things 
said by the Indians which would try their patience severely ; but I 
deprecated interference with any crowds so long as there was no 
actual violence or threat of demage to life or propeity. 

10. Sunday, the let of February, passed off quietly. A large 
meeting of Indians was held at Rewa, but the meeting was entirely 
peaceable and was largely occupied with discussion as to the repre* 
sentation of grievances ^fore the Commission, the appointment of 
which had apparently given satisfaction. On the following day, 2nd 
February, everything was in readiness for the expMted demonstrj^ 
tion at Suva, but nothing happened beyond a meeting of Indians in 
one of the suburbs. On the following day, however I receiv^ a 
disquieting repwt of the attitude of the Indians at Rewa. Gatherings 
^ IncKaos at cutting points in the Rewa district were reported, the 
intention undoubtedly being to concentrate on Nauson. The olgect 
of the eraaentration vras clearly hostile, and there was much talk of 
looting rtONS and damaging property. Visits paid by Rewa Indiana 
to Saw and the evidenee which they saw of the Government’s pre- 
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pandneM then no donbt hed the effect of eheddng the hMment 
the plsne of the etriken at NatuorL Nenrthelen the tune had 
elearly come to the Qorernment to be in nadineae to grave develop- 
ments. Acct^iogly, I decided to mobilise tiie Defence Force and 
to send two iMctione to Naneori, the nmainder being concentrated 
iu bameke at Sava. At the same time I gave orders that the cross- 
ing of the Bewa river by Indians inconsiderable numbers in either 
direction was to be stopped. Trouble of a man or less serious nature 
seemed inevitable and iweparations wen hurried toward. Interfer- 
ence by Indians with the telephone wires betwen Nausori and the 
up-river centns was reported Late in the evening a heavy thunder- 
storm burst over Suva, and the lighting, which was the most vivid 
I have ever seen, made telephone conversation difficult and hampered 
the work of preparation. At 7 P. M., a great blaze was-observ^ on 
the sea front. At first it was thought that the Government work- 
shops were on fire, but afterwards it was found that a cutter in the 
harbour, loaded with benzine, had been struck by lightning. The 
incident provided an exciting close to an eventful day. 

11. At this stage considerable activity among Indian women 
became noticeable, the most prominent among them being Mrs. 
Manild, who addressed meetings of Indians, exhorting them not 
to go back to work and to prevent all their countrymen from doing 
so. Mrs. Manilal, accompanied by a crowd of women, attempted 
to force an Indian employee at one of the motor garages to leave 
his work, but the police appeared on the scene and the women went 
home. Bands of women of the lowest class were organised to inti- 
midate workers with obscene language and filthy practices. 

12. On 5th February the Commission held its first sittings, 

and 1 issued a Proclamation calling upon the strikers to resume 
work and explaining the situation to the Indians. In the course 
of the week I had been verbally approached throug tjhe Agent- 
General of immigration with the suggestion that, on the following 
Sunday, 8th February, I should go out to Nausori unofficially, accom- 
panied only by the Agent-General of Immigration and the Inspector- 
General of Constabulary, and attend a meeting of the strikers at 
which no other European should be allowed to be present. The 
Agent-General very properly declined to submit any such request 
to me unless it were made in writing, which was not done. The 
request was illustrative of the dictatorial attitude now being assumed 
by the strike leaders. The proposal that the Governor aho^d 
make a journey of 14 miles, in ord^r to parley in a clandestine 
fashion strikers, was one which, I need hardly say, I should 
not have ^en pcupared to entertain to a moment^ andlr^t 
that tim toiien put forward their request in writing mid 
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w »fnd me CD opportunity of telling them what 1 thought of the 
eaggeetion. Later on, I was ahown the draft of an addreu which had 
been prepcred to be presented to me at the proposed meeting. It had 
ire^ little to do with the stated grievances, namely, the cost of 
liviag and the rate of wages, and 'consisted of a long nfwne of 
poUrieal eomplaiotc and aspirations. It was in fact a clear pitmf 
that, tho economic grievances, on which the leaders bad induced 
the labourers to strike, had been relegated to the background, and 
that the movement had been converted into a political agitation. 
I may mention here that, at one of the previous meetings at Suva 
above referred to, a resolution was solemnly passed ordaining that, 
while all other Indian domestic servants were to be called out 
under threats of beating, those in the employ of the Governor, 
the Chief Justice and the Colonial Secretary might be specially 
exempted. 

13. On 7th February there was an attempt at arson on the 
premises of the Public Works Department at Suva, which was for* 
tunately discovered in rime to prevent a serious conflagration. 

14. I have not so far referred to Navua, an important sugar 
centre on the south coast where the Vancouver-Fiji Sugar Com- 
pany have a large mill. The Indian labourers here also, to the 
number of two or three thousand, went on strike ; but there was 
no disorder, and the situation was well handled by the District 
Commissioner, Mr. A. H. Koberts, with the aid of the local police 
and 60 Fijian special constables. There were, nevertheless, mo- 
ments of anxiety for the safety of residents and property at Navua, 
and for several days an armed party was held in readiness to proceecl 
there by launch from Suva at half an hour’s notice. 

16. Hitherto no serious developments bad been reported from 
the up-river centres beyond Bewa, but on the afternoon of Sunday 
the 8tb of February disturbing news was received from the District 
Commissioner at Vunidawa, who repdrted that all the Indian labour- 
ers had struck, that intimidation was rife, and that on the previous 
day bloodshed had been narrowly averted, one of the European 
planters living with his wife and two children on an isolated estate 
having been attacked by Indians. AH the planters had been brought 
into the Government station, but they had no means of defence. 
After consultation with the District Commissioner by telephone, 
I authorised him to enrol local Fijians as special constables, and 
told him to defend .the station as best he could pending the arrival 
of reinforomnents. These, to the number of 12 half-caste and Fijian 
members of the Defence Force under a European officer, were dispat- 
ched at once, proceeding part of the way by motor-car and the 
rest hy river. 
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16. TIm first serious eoUision ooearrsd otSoToon ihe•fte^ 
noon of the llth Febmsry. Shorty ofter S p.m., a report resehed 
tlte Inepeetor^nMral of Ctonstabokrp to ^ offset that some 60 or 
70 Indians, anosed with sUdu^ were ooning into Suva from one (d 
tiiesnburU. The Inspeetor-General iaune^ately pioeeeded inbia 
oar4o the outekirta of the town, aeeonpanied by an Inspector and 
asmaUbodyof oonttablee. The police were drawn serose the road 
and held up the mob. When asked what they intended to do, the 
Indians said that Mrs. MMiUal had been arrested and that they 
intended to go to the prison (apparently with the object of 
attempting to release her). The InspeetorGeneral told them that 
theyoould not be allowed to pass. This was resented, and the 
women persisted in passing. The Inspeetor-Qeneral, having insufii- 
oient men to deal with the rest of the crowd, and being unwilling 
to precipitate trouble, decided that it would be unwise to interfere 
with t^ women ; but he took away the loaded and other sticks 
from the sun that had them, and informed the crowd that the 
report of Mrs. Manilal’s arrest was untrue. As they were disinclined 
to believe, Colonel Golding offered to take their leader into Suva 
in his ear, in order that he might see for himself that Mrs. Ilanilal 
was in hat house, provided that the crowed remained where 
they were. This was done, and on Colonel Golding's return the 
crowd were satisfied, and slowly dispersed. On bis way back to 
Suva the InspeetoT'f^noral met another crowd of Indians, armed 
with sticks, coming from a different direction. He stopped them, 
and asked them where they were going, and what they intended to 
da The replied that white men were being beaten, and that they 
were going to see what the troubb was. Colonel Golding told them 
that this was not true, and turned them back. Shortly after his 
return to the police station the Inspeetor-General received infmrma- 
tion that there was likely to be trouble at Toorak, where Indians 
were reported to be gathering with the intention of a hostile attack 
upon loyal Indians jufurning from work. He thereupon ordered 
Inspector Swinboume to take some special constables to Toorak, 
and patrol the neighbourhood. Inipeotor Swinboume subsequently 
reported as f<^ws : — 

“Approadiiiig Toonk, f riot was found to be in progress, and it sppcsn 
tut SpecisI Constable Bcajr. whilst endearouring to arri'it an Indian 
woman named Bahiman, wu set i^n and beaten by Indian men and 
wbswa, as were the Fijian ceutan*!s and an tUerly Enropean gentle- 
man named PilUngton, who bad gone to bis msiitaaoe. Beay and 
the noUoo were fWoed to retire and were pniswd. down Toorak road 
by abewUng mob td tarn 800 Indians, who burled stieki and rtems 
after them and generally terrorising the whole neigbbonihoed. with 
the iwUridnal arrival of * Specials ' and Bnb-Inspeetor {.noebineU, 
tlw ^Nie driven off the Bewa road into a gully twar the com- 
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nwad, when tiw ladbn wonen were Men in tiie 

hS ^ owHtabnlMjr vflloeTi. Then Spednl CHUteUee Cddwell, 

Md Jn^Mi Brown (poUoe ran drirer) were Mraiely benten wonn* 

ded nnd the poUoe driren book to Toorek rend. The wm 

■iked to attend by tnap^stor Swinbonrne. The Chief PoUoe Megletrete 
nnd n party of lotdien nnder mjor Knox eora aftereaidi arriiedon 
the loene.” 

Tha lupeetor^Gonenl bimMlf irriod upon tJw mom about tho 
■ame tino aa tha Military. Tha IndiaM who had bean partidpating 
in the riot ran into lome hoosei in tha neifbbourho^. Colonel 
Golding ordered thoM hooaea to be surroonded and eaurad all found 
inaide to be diiarmed and ooUooted in one apot. A Party M 176 
BMn and 14 women were marched down to the police atation nnder 
eacort. Meanwhile, Colonel Gkdding deapatched acme aapemMa, 
nnder command of Inapeetor Swinbonrne, to deal with a crowd of 
Indiano armed with atieka who had been reported aa coming into 
Suva from another quarter. Thia crowd waa intercepted and forced 
to retire to the ontakirta of the town. 

17. Late in tiie erening I visited the police atation and eon* 
gratnlated the police and special constables on the way in which 
they had han^^ a very difficult and dangerous situation. I also 
visited the hospital, where I aaw Mr. W. Savage and Mr. C. Cald- 
well, Spaeial Constabbs. They were both very badly injured and 
almost unconseions, Mr. Savage’s bead and face being a mass of 
Ionises, while Mr. Caldwell had an arm and Nveral ribs broken. I 
also aaw Mr. POkington, a gentleman, over 70 years of age, who 
had very luckily gone to the assistance of the police and bad bad 
an am b^en. 

18. At an early at^ of the trouble it had become apparent 
to me that naval or military assistance, or both, from outside the 
Colony would ht required. Even if a sufficient force could have 
been organised locally, it was dear that the Indians would never 
Itoliave in its snffidency; and the inevitaUe result of a collision 
between several thonaUnds of Indians and a force which they believed 
they cooM overpower, although in the end the armed forM would 
probably have pievaiM; would have been a resort to rifle and 
maehine-gun fire invdving serious bloodshed and damage to property. 
In the cirenmstanoes I decided to ask the Gtovemment of Australia 
to send a worship^ and at the same time, in case a vessel should 
not be availaUe from Australia or should not arrive in time, to 
«di the New Zealand Governaient forassistonoe also. Both requests 
were generous^ and promptly complied wifli, and I desire to record 
the dMp appredatiw of the Government and people of this Cdo- 
ny of the aetion of the Conunonwealth and the Dominira Autho- 
litles. The assiitance ftom New Zealand, which arrived first, 
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oonsiBted of « dataobmont of 60 offioen and men of tiio Ne.>r Zealand 
Defenoe Forcee with Lewis gun sections. These arrived on the 
morning of 12tb Febmary on board the New Zealand (Sovernment 
veiml Xutanekai. Being uncertain at what point this force might 
be nrst required, I had requested the Tvian^hai to proceed to Levuka 
and there to await developments. On the night, however, of 12th 
February, in view of the serious affray in Suva and possibility of 
further trouble here, I requested the Tutamkai by wireless to come 
direct to Suva. The arrival of the force was most opportune. A 
portion of the force was immediately called upon to support the 
police in preventing the incursion of crowds into Suva and generally 
in restoring order in the town and neighbourhood, while late in the 
same day a section was despatched by launch up the Bewa river 
in order to reinforce the Fijian police and Defence Force already 
stationed at Nausori, who had had to deal during the day with 
serious disturbances amounting to riot. 

19. The following is a detailed account by Inspector A. Pictor, 
of the Fiji Constabulary, on the riot at Nausori on 12th Feb> 
ruary : — 

account of trouble occurring at Suva on ibc llth instant in the 
afternoon) the special constables \s ho had already been sworn in were 
mobilised, rifles issued and Nausori picketed with posts of regular anil 
sp'^cial constabulary that night. No disturbance occurred, however, 
and nothing out of the ordinary until 11-20 p. M. it \Fas found that 
the telephone wires to ^uva bad been cut. A special constable motor 
cyclist and liiv'sman Avcrc sent out to locate the break, while despatch 
runners (Fijian) were sent to Suva at the same time. The cut was 
located and reported to Suva. On Thursday, the 12th instant, crowds 
were reported as coming in at an early liour from llaralevu, Vuci, 
Waimbokasi, ioc., with sticks, knives, &c., and concentrating at Vuni- 
moni.. These people did not seem to know why they had been summoned, 
and a large number dispersed when called upon to do so. I ordered 
all sticks to be thrown away, and this was carried out. At 10-30 p. M., 
however, a crowd of about 300 men were reported as coming from 
Suva direction towards Davuiljvu. The bridges from Nasinu to Nansori 
had previously been reported as broken, and this crowd wire the per- 
petrators. I at once repaired to Davuilovu by launch with a detachment 
of Fijian constables, followed later by a launch load of specials (with 
refles). A guard Of six specials was nlrejvdy posted at Davuilevu Hotel, 
and on arrival 1 fournl the crowd had passed the boUl apd hail proceeded 
to the pontoon landing. I followed them up and asked their intentions. 
Tlicy stated that they were going to Nausori and that nothing would 
stop them. The pontoon having previously been withdraw, to jbhe 
Nausori side, they were unable to proceed further, and the Fijian 
constables \yere in their roar. I called upon them to throw down 
their sticloi ami other arms therefore, which about 50 pci cent, did ; 
the remainder, however,, escaped up the road towards ?uva aguin. They 
were foUoWeclnp^ and when opposite the hotel the < spccisls * previously 
i^eirod to reinfinre^ tfao FijiMs. Hie crowd somehow obtained other 
stigkd fK&d froii pnKusesg however, and their numbers were ioiomeiitariljr 
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belBff ‘ swelksd with leinfmementt brought oTer in E vniKirDB booii fm 
the Nensori side* As the tember of the crowed ‘ws8 iig^y I lonned bohaio 
and telephoned Naosoii to hoTe a patrol sent on to the river to cut 
communication between the Nansorl and Davuilevn side to prevent 
farther reinforoementSi and requested Captain Kane, the DIstriot Commi- 
ssioner, to come over as 1 anticipated the necessity of reding the* 
Biot Act. At the same time I sent for oerain Indian leaders I could 
more ox less trust and try to disperse the crowd by peimeable means. 
This latter move was successfuli and the Nausori men who hi^ crossed 
in small boats expressed their desire to return to their own side peace- 
ably. This was consented to, and the pontoon sent for ; nobody, 
however, was to be allowed to land at Nausori with a stick. I tele- 
phoned to Captain Faddy, Officer Commanding Defence Force, who 
had a guard on the Nausori side of the pontoon-way, to request him 
to have this order enforced, and to this he agreed. Left by the Nausori 
men, the Nasinu crowd rapidly dispersed, the majority throwing away 
their sticks. The Constabulary then returned to the Nausori side at 
2 p. M. The Constabulary had scarcely landed at the Company’s 
wharf, Nausori, when whistcU were heard from the pontoon bridge. 
Collecting the Fijian constables who had fallen in at the first alarm, 

I proceeded to the spot, accompanied by Bub-Inspector Tucker. On 
arrival at the bridge the Defence Force guard was found to be in 
difficulties, as an angry crowd, armed with sticks, were on the bridge, 
and actually at grips with several members. It appears the trouble 
arose through the pontoon guard taking away sticks from the second 
pontoon load of people from the Davuilevn side as requested. It was 
obvioufcly a case for swift measures, and so the Fijians were formed 
up in front of the Defence Force guard, across the bridge which was 
then held by a line of Fijian constables, with fixed bayonets. At 
sight of these the crowd fell back to the far end of the bridge, while 
the Fijians were subjected to a lively fusilado of stones. 1 am glad 
to be able to state that no trained troops could have stood this more 
steadily than the Fijians, whose behaviour throughout has been exemp- 
lary. The special constabulary now came up behind the Fijians, but 
seeing bodies of the crowd moving back at a run towards Yuoi, I sent 
the specials back to take up a position blocking the Vuci road, which 
enters Nausori opposite Marks store at right angLs to the river, while 
others were to hold the Naduruloulon road, to prevent people from the 
Nausori coolie lines taking us in reverse. Both these forces came face to 
face with armed ciovrds, but the sight of the rifles and the coolness of 
the N. 0. O.’swas sufficient to meet the situation. Captain Kane now 
a'*rived at the bridge, and having spoken to the crowd without effect, 
read the Biot Act. crowd, under the influence of certain of their 
leaders ivho were not inclin^ to violence, retired slightly and gradually 
dispersed without any firing tacking place. There were no furth^ 
incidents this day. On this date all European women and children were 
concentrated at Nausori, arrangements having previously been made.” 

20. The affair at Nausori on 12th Fehruary was the most 
serious of any that have oocured. Although, however, the most 
serioui!, it was not the last, for on the following day the police came 
into collision with a mob of several hundreds of Indians who had 
been wrecking bridges and telephone wires on the road between 
Suva and Rewa. I cannot describe this incident better than in 
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tlM words of the IIl•p60to^Osn6ril of CSonstobvlaiTi whose report 
reeds es follows:— 


*'Oii Mdej fbe lith Imtsat st eboat S o' clock 1 icoehod infomiation 
thet Mejor Kaei with ione »oealod men sn3 hie Lewie gnn lection 
wem houung up et tiie Omnsbnle Bridge e crowd of between SdOend 
SOO Indiens who wen demanding to be allowed to come into 8aTa. 
PennMon to do so had been lefoeed, and Mr. Pennefather, Chief 
Pdice Magistiate» hadpiooeeded to the scene and called npon the Indians 
to disperse. The Indians refused and remained in tbe Ticinity of the 
bridge. I proceeded to the scene with inspector Swmbonrnei Sub- 
Inspector Lncchinelli and party of 25 Bnropean speial constables and 
Fijian Constabulary. I conferred with Mr. Pennefather, who told 
me of the situation, whereupon I told Major Enoz, officer in charge 
of the Defence Force party, that I was going to adrance on the mob 
and' aAed him to follow up my party with his mounted men in case 
I should require their aisistanoe. Ith» crossed the bridge with the 
constabulary and hustled the mob of Indians, taking care not to 
inflict damage on those who did not resist. The main body of Indians 
ran up the road a distance of about 400 or 500 yards, and in the 
Ticinity of an Indian dwelling house a number picked up poles and 
Undgeons and offeied us serious resistance by flinging rocks, stones 
and sticks at us and striking at us with their weapons. One tall 
Indian I noticed in particular came for me with a p'>le. but was pevented 
reaching me by one of tbe Corporals of Constabulary, who was himself 
stunned by a staggering blow. At this moment k heard rerolfer and 
pistol shots being fired behind me.'. but I am unable to say who fired 
them. I saw Sub-Inspector Lucchinclli discharge his rerolfer twice 
at the Indian who attadeed me, but the shots did not take effect, as 
I saw the Indian making off when I had ordered constables to take 
him in flank. Had not fire been opened on the crowd of Indians, 
who rastly outnumbered us. I do not hesitate to fay that there would 
have been serious loss of life on our side. I remained on the spot 
half-an-hour after the action and collected the wounded Indians ami 
constables and had them conveyed to Suva in the police van for treat- 
ment at hospital. Three Indians were suffering from gunshot wouflds 
(one of wnomhu since died) and several others from contusions on 
the head and body.” 


A magisterial enquiry was subsequently held on the death of the 
Indian who was killed, and the Magistrate's finding was that the 
case was one justifiable homicide. This was the only life lost, hut 
the few shots that were fired and the death of the Indian may have 
been the means of saving greater loss of life. There is no doubt 
I'Hhat the Indians had been lad to believe by agitators that firearms 
^^Enild under no ciicumstances be resorted to by the Government 
f^es— a belief which greatly increased the diffionltiei of the 
fi^oe in effecting peaceable dispersals. I cannot speak too highly 
the restraint and forbsaimoe sbowa both by the European and 
the Fijiaii memben of the oonstabnlary and the Defence 
' Ibroe ill the three al&Bya at Toorak. Nausori, and the Semabule 
Bridge. 
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21. The pioifioetioo of the diitriet between Sots end Bewe 
pfeeented no litide difBenlty. On eeoh aide of the toed between 
the two eentiM there ere aoetteied aettlementa of Indiena of e 
miaeelleoeona olaai, of whom only e few were genuine atrikera, end 
who, for the moat pert, were marely'out for trouble end reedy to 
join foieea with eny crowd ihet might oolleot either et Sure or 
at Bewe. After the Semebule eRair.it wea neoeaaery to petrd*the 
Bewe roed. At the aeme time it wea deaireble to give theae 
people every ohence of coming to en underatending with the 
Government. Aoo^ingly, with my oonaent, Mr. T. E. Fell, c. M. a., 
the Ccdonial Secretary, went out by motor-car on 16th February 
in order to get into touch with the Indiena in thia neighbour* 
hood end to hear whet they had to aey. The attitude of the 
Indiana after the eventa of the 13th wea very unoertmn, 
and, ^thcHigh Mr. Fell waa accompanied by two motor o^liata 
and errengementa had been made for relief in caae of any miahep, 
the journey wea by no meana unattended by risk. After at firat 
disidaying oonaidereble miatruat, about 60 Indiana collected end 
were eddreaaed by Mr. Fell, who explained the poaition to them 
from the point of view of the Government, assuring them that 
if they were law-abiding and peaceful the Government ^ was ready 
to help them, but warning them that if they persisted in opposing 
the Government end damaging property it would their own fault 
if they found ' tbemselves in trouble. Having eventually received 
aasuraoces from the Indians that they would do no more damage to 
property or interfere with men guarding the roads and that^ they 
would obey the law and not assemble in crowds without permission 
Mr. Fell gave permits to a few Indian storekeepers to come into 
Suva to make necessary purchases, and told them that, if their 
conduct warranted it, a larger number would be allowM fo 
into the town later. The meeting was not regarded by Mr. Fell as 
entirely satisfactory, but it clearly pointed to the advisability of 
appointing a civilian official to act as intermediary between the 
Government and the Indians and to take note of any Mmj^nto 
against patrols operating in thia area. I therefore ap^mted Mr. C. 
E. de F. Penne-father (Magistrate, Suva) as Politi^ Officer for this 
purpose During the ensuing 10 days Mr. Pennefather ^d freqwny 
visits to the district and received numerous minor ep®>P******J» 

^ere all investigated and, as far as possible, adjusted. 1 believw^ 
that this appointment had a good effect. ^ 

22. The difficulty of restoring order in Suva was increased ^ 
the presence of bands of young Indian hooligan^ who tegetner w tro 
the women, were chiefly respondble for the *nt*midafion of 1^ 
Indiana for preventing'^m returning to work. At a meenngof 
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"liOfil Indiua, Britich inbifleii " ft renlation wu p$md fehanHii g 
me for hftyiiig ftupdoted tbe CoouiiiMioo, ezpteieinf ft deein to nt^ 
to wwk fnrthwith, ftnd fteldog for inrotoetion agftinit interferenoe. The 
only eltotire way of enmring protection for the loyal element and of 
ptoventing further riotonc behavionr by theee hooligans (or “larrik- 
ingi,”ft8lifr^ Badri Maharaj deaoibed them in oonrersation with 
me was to ^escribe an area within which movements and gather- 
ins of Indians should be restricted and to which only those should 
be admitted who were engaged in hona fide business or employment, 
On 12th February the Legislative Council passed an Ordinance 
enabling the Gtovernor in Council to take certain measures for the 
public safely in the event of civil commotion, and under this Oidi- 
nanee a simple but effective system of permits was instituted, and an 
area, including the greater part of the town of Suva, was prescribed 
with the above objects. The system has worked satisfactorily, and, 
while it has had a good disciplinary effect on the disorderly element, 
has involved the least possible irksomeness to the law-abiding Indian 
population. The policy will be to relax it gradually, and already 
cei^n of the restrictions at first imposed have been removed. 

23. His Miyesty’s Australian Sloop Margwrite arrived at Suva 
on 14th February and after lemuning for a day, paid a visit to the 
north-western coast of Vitilevu. I have reason to believe that the 
appearance of this vessel had an excellent effect, and I greatly regret 
t^t it has only been posnble for her to remain in these waters for 
one month, ^e Government forces were further augmented by the 
arrival, on 16th February, of 200 natives from Lau, whom Mr. 0. 
M. Hennings, a leading resident in the Lau Group, had volunteered 
to recuit and who formed a most useful auxiliary to the police in 
patrolling roads and protecting bridges. I may here say tlmt the 
attitude, both of the local Fijians and of those who were recruited in 
Lau, Bewa, Navua and elsewhere to assist the police, has been most 
gratifying. They have shown a keen desire to help the Government, 
and there have been very few complaints of vaxations behaviour 
towards the Indians with whom they have been brought in contact. 

24. On 16th February theHon’ble Badri Mahandi M. L.C., 
anivedat Suva and proceeded toNausori, where he addressed a 

^tonMihg of Indiuis, wuned them against the danger into whidi 
- wore being led by agitators, and strongly admsed them to return to 
urork. TMs advice, foUowing upon the prenupt nieasnres taken by 
Mm OovinmNat to deal with tte iieter% eppaicntiy bad a good 
oiset, ^ iiiefc^iovint.^, 16th Febroiuy, ^ eteike ended as 
euddei^ li Jl^lid bet^ and the Indiana at Bewa, Sura and Navua 
were w iMi^ . „ 

thatb although effovta wen oadouhtodly 
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Uide bgr ihfl agitetm to extend the strike to the inrineiple mp r 
eentres in the nortii*ireBtern districts, there has been no tioaUe 
among the large Indian population on that side of the main idand. 
It was persistently mmoured that large bodies of Indians ftom the 
nortii coast were arranging to march across country to join in a 
concentration at Sots, but nothing of the sort happened. The 
Indians residing in Suva, Nausori, Navua and on the sooth cost 
generally are of a diflferent and generally speaking of an inferior «la w 
to those beloning to the north-western districts. There has dways 
been a tendency for malcontents and bad ebarsoters to gravitate 
towarils the south cost centers. Neither is there any indentity of 
interests between Indians on the Suva side and those elsewhere. The 
latter include a considerable element of substantial cane-growers who 
are themselves employers of labour, and who have a stake in the 
country. If the strike had extended to the north-western districts, 
it would probably have been from different causes (c. g., dissatiriae- 
tion with the terms offered by the Colonial Sugar Befining Company 
as regards the price of cane and the rate of wages). While the 
Government has been by no means free from anxiety concerning 
possible developments in the north-western districts, this anxiety 
was in a large measure relieved by an announcement which the 
Colonial Suger Befining Company made to the Indian oane growers 
at Loutoka and other centres on 4th February. This was briefly to 
the effect that an additional bonus of 2s. fid. per ton would be paid 
to growers for their cane, together with a special grant of 20s. per 
acre on all land under proper cultivation. Although bis concession 
applies to the present year only and still leaves growers in uncer- 
tainty as regards the treatment for future years, and although I have 
not yet heard that the offer has been definitely accepted, there is 
reason to hope that any immediate likelihood of a general cessation 
of work has been averted. At the same time it is to be regretted 
that the concession was not made earlier. If it bad been, it is possi- 
ble that the strike at Nausori, which has been the chief cause (ff 
anxiety and expense to the Government, might have been 
avoided. 

26. In conclusion, I should like to place on record the valu- 
able services rendered by Mr. T. E. Fell, C. M, 0., Cdonial Secre- 
tary, Mr. P. B. Baekhouse, Agent-General of Immigration, Col. G. 
J. L Gdding, Inspeeto^Gene^ of Constabulary, and Ueut-Cd. P. 
S. D. 8. 0., Commandant of the Defence Force. I also desire 
to bring to Your Loeddup’s notice tiie assistance given to the poUee 
anttocitiM Ity the Him. H, M. Set^ K. C., and the Hon. B. Cromp. 
tion, C. H B., in tiw veiy arduous task it eoOeetiag evidenoe ai^ 
preparing eharfcs in eoaaeedon with the promenffon of Oe Holers. 

4fl 
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Thoro aro many other^^i, both Civil Servftnts anti members of the 
publiCi who hai^e reni^red valuable assistauce, and I purpose to 
submit their uames to Your Lordship in a later despatch. 

The following order of prohibition and removal of Mr. 
D. M. Manilal was handed over to him on the 27th March 
1920. 

Order wider Feace and Good Order Ordinance Fiji, 

Whereas by tlic Peace aiwl Good Otiler Ordinancct ISTS, the Governor 
in Conneit is empowered by Order uiuler his hand to prohibit any person 
Whom he shall bcilicve to be disaffected to the King or otherwise dangerous 
to the i)cace aiul good onler of the Colony from residing or being within 
uny pirticular district or districts of the Colony during any space of time 
not exceeding two years, and by the same or any subsequent order under 
Ids hand to autliorize and direct that if sneh p -obibitipn be not obeyed forth- 
with or. within a specified time the person disobeying the same shall be arrested 
alul iinprisoned and shall be removed being so arrested and imprisoned beyond 
the limits of the prohibit**d district and in such removal force may be used 
if need b) for the purposes thereof ; 

And whereas the Governor in Council believes that Doctor Maginroal 
Manilal is dangerous to the peace and good order of the Colony ; 

Now, therefore, by and with the ailvice of my Executive Council, I dn 
bj this order under my hand prohibit the said Doctor Maginmal Manilal 
from residing or being within all or any of the undermentioned district of 
the Colony daring the space of two years, that is to say, the Island of Vitilevu, 
the Island of Ovalau, the p:?ovinoc of Macuata. 

Andl do further, by and with JjUc advice of my Executive Council, by 
this order under my haiul, niithovize and direct that if the above prohibition 
be not obeyed within the following specified time, that is to say, by or be fore 
noon on the first day of Ajiril 1920, then snd in such case the said Doctor 
Maginmal Manilal shall be arrested by the Inspector General of .Constabulary 
or by any Police Constable or by any other peace CfScer within t he Colony 
and imprisonetl, and shall be rcmo\ed being so arrested aiul imprisoned beyond 
the limits of the prohibited districts, aiul in such removal force may be used 
if need be for the purposes thereof. 

Dated at Government House,. Suva, this twenty-seveth day of March, 
1920. 

(stl) B. N. CALDWELL 
Clerk, Executive council 

The Fiji Government published the followibg Petition 
from Indian Reaidento to His Excellency the Governor of Fiji, 
dated April list 1920. 

We, the undersigned, Indian residents, bog most respectfully 
to submit the following representations to His Excellency the 
Governor for his kind oonsidoration. We have learned with 
profound sorrow that an order has boon served by ffis Exeelloncy 
tho Goivuytier <» Ur. Msnilal, our foremost leader in Fiji, which 
aaounts to Us J^nhion from this country. We deeply grieve 
fortftis IIP M«i;i|lly reqest His Excellency to cancel the order 
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iianedi«(te^. We beg to expreiB oni viewe regarding the matter 
tbit we do not want to live in this coontry if our Vedf** or 
leaden are expelled from here. We would also mention here 
that in case our petition is not considered favourably we all intend 
to return to our mother country together with Mr. Manilal. We 
would therefore request Your Excellency’s Government to wAn 
immediate arrangements for repatriation of those amongst us who 
are entitled at this moment to a free return passage to Indio. We 
may suggest that if these arrangements cannot he made immediately 
the order for Mr. Manilal he withdrawn for the present and post- 
poned, until the Government can make the above-mentioned arrange- 
ments asked for. Otherwise we would refrain from doing miy 
work in the Ckdony until we are repatriated, as a protest against 
such action of the (Government. We do not mean to interfere 
with the work of the Government of this Colony hut wo fitly 
express our feelings. The simple thing is that, as we have already 
stated, we do not want to live in this country without a proper 
loader to guide us and one who safeguards our interests. If it 
is contended that he has committed any offence or has broken 
any law of the country, we do not see any reason why the Govern- 
ment prefer expelling him from heie rather than proceeding 
against him in a Court of Justice. In the abimnce of a prosecution 
against him we are inclined to think that it is because he might 
be an undesirable person in the estimation of the European commu- 
nity and the Government of this country in advocating our cause. 
In that case we do not see how any self-respecting Indian can 
continue to live hero any longer. 1 n view of the above fact we 
submit this petition, hoping that it will receive due consideration at 
the hands of His Excellency’s Government. In the absence of a 
prompt reply ' to this petition wo will bo compelled to stop 
aU work for the future and got ready to return homo. 

' ^ J/iOO tignalnm. 

Tp this His Excellency the Governor sent the following 
reply dated ApiU 14th 1920, 

His Excellency the Governor has received the petition of 
Indian rendonts in the Ba district, with reference to the order 
recentiy served on D. M. Manilal. 

The order in question prohibits Maniltd and others from^ residing 
few two years in Vitilevu or the Macuata Province. Outside these 
districts the persons concerned may go where they plow and there 
is no restriction on their movements. The order was issued by the 
(Governor in Coundi after full deliberation because these persons are 
heiieved, ' while resident in any of the districts mentioned, to he 
dangerous to the peace and good order of the Colony. Under no 
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diwuMlHMM win I& BioeUmgr neootidir tlw deouioB, sod 1 m 1 
dBttfaMs'fofAwith the veqiiart » the petition that he dioiild enneel 
theoider.. 


ManiU hae not deeeiTed the Qovemnent, Imt he haegrie- 
vontlp deceived the Indiana at Sava and Bewa with the reralt that 
manjr of them are in primn «r awaiting trial* while he 1 m« been 
eaiefnl to cave hie own akin. Loyal Indians kre have protested to 
ffis SzeeUeney agunst these agitators, who are rei^nsible fw die, 
reoant tnmble, hsing allowed to remain at large while their dupesl 
are pnnbhed. 

Manilal has been.the worst enemy of Indian progress in Fiji. 
If the petitioners Imew all that the Qovernment knows about him 
they would rtimee at his departure. It is entirely owing to Mm 
and to the trouUe which he has eauaed that the Government has 
been unable to piooeed with its intention, already publicly announc- 
ed, to make provision for the election by the Indian c(Hnmanity of 
two representatives in the Legislative ^uncil. This would, in the| 
Governor’s opinion, have afforded a safeguard of Indian interests, 
such as the Petitioners desire, and a constitutional means of voicing 
Indiaii aspirations through their chosen and recognised leaders. The 
enforced postponement of this important concession has been a 
matter of regret to His Eznenency. 

The petitioners ask tiiat if the order against Manila! is not with- 
drawn they may be repatriated, and they threaten to*' strike. As 
regards repatriation, arrangements have already been made for two 
ships to come to Fiji to fetch those who are entitled to repatriation 
and who wish to The first ship is due to arrive at the end of 
next month and it is hoped that the second will follow not long 
after. Lists of those desiring to be repatriated are being prepared and 
ftose who are ent< led to free passages and wish to go should send 
in thoir names to the Agent General of Immigration. The Cfoveru- 
ment has no desire to imp^e or delay the departure of th^ Mdians 
who do not wish to remain in Fiji. Malcontents are ni^jsanted 
hr- i'- 


As to the threat of a strike, the petitioners are mwiig a grave 
mistake if they think that ^le Government is to be intimidated by 
threats of tUs nature. The petitioners state t^t "they do mm 
mean to interfere with the work of the Government" If by this they 
m^ that they do not intend to commit any breach of the pe||B, 
Bis Saoelfoncy stroni^ advues diem to abide by this intention. 
Aajf disorder or vkwrtion of the law will be inomptly and sternly 
dem wM. < 


m, im. 



Mr. Manikins Letter. 

Mr. Manilal’t vernon of the aflfair is given in the following 
letter which he addressed to the Press on February 19th 1920. 

Sines my arrival here in Fiji I have strenuously laboured to 
Imvean end pot to the f^stem of indentured labour which was 
slftyery in disguise. Eventually the system received its coap 
it fftaot on the 2nd. of January last) when all romainiDg indenteres 
was eanedled by the Fiji Government, presumably at the cost of 
the revenues of land. 

The oanoellation of indentures set all Indian labourers on an 
^nal footing and^ they all began to realise painfully how their 
lives have eoonomioallyi morally, socially, and politically been influ- 
weed by their arrival and stay in ]^! under that monstrous 
system. The incidents of coolie life formed a sort of shuttlecock 
to weave the web of colonial life round them ; and their depressed 
and ruined condition became more patent under the strain of 200 
and 300 p. c. rise in the prices of the necessaries of life, without 
a rise in their wages. The want of a steady homelife, of a wife 
worth th^name, promiscuous interimrse and natural children, 
dirt, and squalor and immorality in general, can be geneologically 
tnieed to the indenture system. 

People who had finished their indentures bad been for years 
in leeeipt of two shillings a day wages for unskilled labour before 
the War. And they have continued receiving that until a few 
months ago when a sixpence was added only for some labourers. 

The labourers had approached the Indian Imperial Association 
<rfwh^h.lam President to represent their grievances to Govorii- 
meo^ my Association wrote to the Government recommend- 
ing .«for 5 per cent, minimum wages for labourers, ex- 

pressing qgr readiness to prove our case. The Government paid 
ilo heed t# our representations and the Immigration Dej^tment 
had hitherto followed a policy of bluff, browbeating and disguised 
^huceatening towards those who have been clamouring for better 
py. The local news-paper an only paper-pursued a campaign of 
BMoipos misrepresentation against mo and my Association at the 
' instigatioo of a .number of colonial -bom Indians who are converts 
to CSuristianily and whose conduct is influenced by their pastors 
Isr shephrads. The Indian people in^i had felt very much ^at 
tim Govemmeut prosecuted me for building an office on a Fijian 
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Chief ■ land vith- hie permisrioD, when any number (rf Enropean 
and other Indians who hare &ne similar, things haVe not even 
been warned. Bat at the general Indian 'Conference held on Dec. 
20th, lost at the Town Hall, aO sections of Indfiin settlers in and 
around Sava, Bewa and Navna, attended in great numbers and 
with the exception of half<a>dozeii Indian Christians and a number 
of their European patrons, the meeting was a great initial step 
towards Indian organisation ; and the labourers invited me to 
two of their meetings, where I was enthnsiasUoally received. 

I then left for Ijovuka and subsequently for Ba, where I heud 
that some Indian labourers in Suva were on strike. All sorts 
of rumours were rife and the campaign of misrepresentation by 
the .Suva press had the desired result of making every White 
person highly indignant or ill-disposed towards me. Anyhow, 
the Indian element in Ba district was so important that the Ba 
Europeans did not care about to unpleasant lengths with me and 
the District Commissioner who is also the Magistrate, being a 
Theosopbist and a good type of Oxford graduate, was sympathetic 
towards Indian aspirations. In face of some opposition after 
some hesitation ho attended and presided over a large lepresenta- 
tive gathering of Indians on the last Sunday in January where 
the Indian Association was formed with rudimentary Panchayots 
in important Indian settlements. Here I was, as expected, 
unanimously chosen as President of the Association, which was 
now formed, and Mr. H. 6. Pilling, District Commissioner 
placed his name at our disposal as patron and promised to audit 
our accounts. This is the same gentleman as had given unique 
assistance to Mr. C. F. Andrews and to the schools he initiated — 
the e3tabli.3hment of the Misses Priest and Dixon — who have been 
seitt out from Australia at Mr. Andrews’ instance to work educa- 
tionally (and the latter lady professionally as nurse also) amongst 
Indian women and children in Fiji, derived great help an(f sym- 
pathy from the Englishman, the like of whom are not sa fre- 
quently met with (in little Crown Colonies as this) as one may 
desire. 

I was hardly on the way to settle in Ba district when a sodden 
call came from Suva informing me that the Indian strike in south' 
bad led to the appointment of a Commission of enquiry into the cost 
of>Uving wages, reasonable means of livelihood eto. before lud 
after the wen*. A special . launch came to Ba to fetch mo to Suva. 
It was not to be expected that the Government would idace me 
on tbe CommiuioB gnd the Ageat-(?eneral of Immigration had 
succeeded ilk '>iQtnrib(^ lQdians that I might , be more useful 
as eounsel tb on behalf of the Indian labourers. 
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wlio then ehoae Mr. 8. Chowla, ui experienced and patriotie Indian 
interpreter, to be on the Commiwion. I came to Sara and great 
erov^ of Indiana ponred in to see me offering to help with the 
evidence. Some ol the members of the Indian Imperial Assoeiation 
had been so threatened and treated by their European 
and others and for their consequent advice to strikers had become 
so unimpnlar amongst Indians, that they themselves kept out of 
the labour movement; and I did not press them further. I also 
pacified those who had- cherished strong feeling against them 
and i held one meeting .at Mnauivetn and another on the Cricket 
ground in Suva and the next day in Nausari. It was 
wonderful how the strikcia were of one mind and what is more, 
absolutely poocelul ao far so that the Inspector General of Consta* 
bulary, Col. Colging, teloi)honod to Inspector Picto of Rowa to 
motor dowu from his station to the liidian meeting' and convey 


to nio bis message of thanks and appreciation of the quiet and 
orderly way in which the meetings had been conducted. It is 
worthy of note that this labour movement wos-cantemporaneously 
signalled by the formation and support of the Indian Women’s 
Association in Suva, whe pressed my vife to be the president. 
The moral supfwrt rendered by this Association during niy aboojioe 
in Ba and ever since was a powerful factor in the insistent demand 
of men for 5 per cent, wages as a minimum to en.ablo a person to live 
in decency and comfort under the present high cost of living. W bon 
I came to Suva, I appreciated their work but w.ar.:cd pioplo of both 
sexes in public as well as in private against th ) usi of force to 
prevent wgak-minded persons from returning to work. Bit some of 
tho woroon could not bear insults and injuvios and assumed a nulitaiit 
attitude towards any Indian Christians or European Spociol Consta- 
b'es interfering with their mwtings or their movoments. j must 
point out here that without the least necessity for doujg so the Fiji 
Government b 3 cam 3 funkey and called in tha aid of Ihair njditary 
consisting of the Returned Soldiers and sailors and the lood Dofence 
Force men. They disarmed the Indians by taking away their sticks 


cd any tact in 8U0I1 situauons. xntsjr uiu 

ans from their duties of special Constables against bhom the Jnspoc. 

tor General of Constabulary heard authentic genuine complaints from 

Aieeful Indians. The Police themselves began to «t under ^e 

instruction of half of the dozen Indian pbnstians J the 

of Indian Policy” (vide the pamphlet of Mr. Mackorness) to 

be taught These Europeans committed 

Indians were waited for and threatened, abused, ill treated, assaulted 
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■■dotlwn pRMeealed. The mamui «sdl not vaniin mImt 
tkie diwuMtueai. ^y‘h«ld naaffiqp f riw i My Ht'labl 
OM ww tfae 1 m( flaw tin hooM of lUy iBwVwii m wfcaw aMm 
• Inrofaaa ipadal oonsiflUa wdkad ramify ocerffca woMaaitiiflK 
Old flaadiiravolriiiitlMigaago wUeh ladtefl faiinl and tim fadbaa 
wbo omM iiet bwtte tight of their maaea heiag treated ias 
cowardly manner nubed with the atieka af flrearood hroB a Idtahaa 
ifl the vicinity. The Police whittled for ka^ aad ike Enropaaa iorao 
and the militury arrived and Fijian polioentea with riflet— a machine 
gon alao waa aet againat theae woman. laatead of pooling oil on 
trottblad watsra, aom3 raaponaible paraona are raported to have 
looKahiy circulated a rumonr that there were wamnti out to arreat 
women, including my wife and atrong rumoura aprrad through tib 
length and breadth of Suva. Bewa andNavua that the had actually 
been arreated as leader of women. Those who started aneh taetiea 
whetiier they be in the Constabulary service or outside whether 
white or brown are themselves before God for subaequent riots and 
bloodshed which took place in sevwal localitiea I am openly told 
by the Idayor of Suva, the Hon H. M. Scott K. C. that I am at the 
bottom of the whole trouble. Bat I am not I was away weeks before 
the strike started, the immediate cause of such was Ae order to do 
work for 9 hours instead of 8 aa before, and the contagion spread to 
other centres. I was away at Tailevu when the riots were provoked. 
After 1 came back 1 went to the Chief Police Station in Fiji on 
appointment to interview women wbo were under arrest ; but I waa 
refused permission to see them on that occasion and whilst I waited 
I Was kept out of Inspector Swinburn’s oi&je, where confidential 
matters were being reported or advised upon by the Indian Christi* 
ans and their Pastor, who could have any manor women locked up, 
any man’s house and premises forcibly entered and searched, any 
person on the street stopped, sleeping passengers or inmates in 
boardinghouses examined. A special Constable— white man with 
a blackened heart — ^nsed filthy language to me. I did not know 
whetbOT I ahould wait for the arriv^ of the Inspector General. In 
the mean-while Inspector Swinburne appeared to be annoyed at my 
persistence and clearly told me that I was hindering his work. I there- 
fore accompanied him to go out, wheli at the gate the special consta- 
Ue lifted the frame of my left ear, another white man eanght hold of 
my right shoulder and in spite of Inspector Swinburne’s warning 
gave me a blow on the back of my head which did not hurt me, 
howevw. The In^peetdr Gieneral has now advised me to remain 
prjetieally prisoner in mp own house as he will not have me interfer- 
eid with ^ the ruitaaa. ; > Ikere are many others in my position in 
tUe rei^erik I admire that he has given all tim 
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SnNMlIaB ht«NM atMort a laao called Pateeon and be baa 
ne muKtwhmunK 1 want to go out Bat tbii niae offieer, eitber 
ofhifiovn iflootd oc nnder ^xoMore, ap^ed for and obtain^ a 
apeeial La gM ati o n wbieb pnta in ahade all BowUtt Aeta and otber 
npnaaiTa Lagidationa in India together. You aanuot leare yonr 
witbont a pe^t to move about, not more then aix petaoaa 
ean meet at yonr reaidenoei notmore than four go with yon. you can 
take no atioka with you. The returned soldiers and sailoia with 
riflaa and bayonets and maebine guns and any White man or Fijian 
or halfbaate ean do you anything. Moghul rule in India eould not 
have been wotm. Women are beaten and tortured to eonfeaa and 
testify against my wife or me, and men and women are eqoaed to 
aeaaou and melow their confession under the scorching tmrs of the 
son, and ana refused even water to drink and kept on little or 
no Ibod. 

Men are dead or dying — a great many whose trace is kat — a few 
are lying unattended in the bush. Bayonets have passed through the 
enk^ of some, wd bullets through the bodies of others. Tl^ 
German rak of tiie Whites masquerading under the British flag ean 
not last mueb longer; Our cup is now full and we earnestly beUeva 
“the Gods eonieund the intelligenae of those whom they deatroy” 
which thoo^ a translatioe from senu Greek sourea seems to be the 
aune as “Tuiaidas.’ 

Indians want either to obtain a living wage or {wovisions ehesqt 
as before, or food and clothing etc., with nommsl wages or a piece 
of land to cokivate, or to be shipped back to India, or to be shot 
down or gaokd.” 


The Rji Deputation 

The Coknisation Committee mentaoned on p. S28 met the 
FBi Beputation eonamting of the Bt. Bev. Tnrtehell, Bishop of 
Fotynesia, and the Hon. Mr. Bankine, C.M.G., on Febmary 19th. 
afternoon in the Seeretariat, and in two boors flnished the inquiry 
into thrir soheme of free emigratum to that Cokny. 

An OmliM ef the F9 SchsM 

Thrir suggested seheme wasa^stMn of free andvolnntaiy 
State aided emigration, the olgeet being the eneourMattMd 
aettlMneiit ci Indians. The emigrant would ba free of any nnaimai 

Ml 
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ttibfiitj flODiMetod with tiM ooiii of Us intradMthw ii» FQi Md 
srooU ia no way Iw nstarietad to aenriea aadar any partfealOir 
Msploywr. A Protaetor of amigiaots wodd 1 m onpdnMd by looai 
Govamaonta io India to szoreiss snpiaiae oontiol ofsadgiation 
in tbe PaoTinoa. At tba ports of dapartora, Cdonial camps wwld 
ba started wbiob could be visitad by Indians of standiny nominated 
hf tba Provincial Governments. The Colonial Qovarnment wooU 
bw bdf the cost in tba case of those wishing to ratnm to India 
if they bad sta^ in the Colony at least three years, threedoorth 
of the oost if it was five yeais, and the whole cost if seven years. 
lAnd suitable for settlement would be available for all who dejnre 
it. Tbe seheme alM stated as follows : — Indians in F|ji already 
enjoy the same faeilities for primary education as are possesa^ by 
other inhabitants of the Colony. Under the Edueation Ordinance 
of 1916 provision is made for grants in aid to any private or 
vernaeular school for Indians. Qoverument schools are being 
established at necessary centres of the settlement where assisted 
schools do not exist. Since 1916, new schools have been opened every 
year and the Board of Education aims at providing facilities for 
every child in the Colony, no matter how remote the district may 
be. Provision is also made under the Education Ordinance for 
secondary schools as required. Indian colonists already acquired 
the same municipal rights as any other inhabitants and under the 
constitution of the Colony two East Indian members of the Legis* 
lative Council of Fiji are elected by East Indian constituencies. 

Questioned by Mr. Baneijee, the deputation replied that 
they were not at present prepared to give guarantees like 
the British Guiana deputation, (see p. 337) because there were 
certain matters like repatriation, equality of status, etc., in 
regard to which they could not speak authoritatively. But 
^ey would communicate to the Gk>vernment of Fiji as to 
whether they could give a guarantee or not. At the same time, 
the Committee was assured that there was perfect equality of 
all mankind in the eye of law in Fiji, but admitted there 
was not the same franchise for all people. Fijians, for instance, 
had no franchise at all. Their’s was an olddashioned Crown Colony 
and was exactly in the same 'position as, or perhaps a little more 
demoora^ than, ^ylon, or the F^erated Malaya States. The 
Legislative Council had a majority of nominated European 
members who were always in favour of the Government. I^’ians 
also had been nominated to the Council and in the coming general 
election they could be elected. No Indian stood for municipal 
ejection until now idthoagh be bad tbe s qm ” privileges aa a 
iikiropean, 
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Me Racial Aateaaity. 

Qnaationed Ij Sir Dinahaw Waoha, they aud than waa no 
ififlhnntiation (d troatment betwMn Indian and EuropMn in 
iraina, ate. 

The Comnuttea aulgeeted the deputation to queatiraa about 
eoltivaUe landa, wagea, houaing. etc., and wen told that it waa 
velry extraordinary that Indiana wen able to beoome oapitidiata in 
a few nontba. The Deputationiata promiaed to oonaider the queation 
for Indiana until they wen in a poaition to maintain themaelvea in 
the Colony. The minimum wagea waa two ahillinga a day, whioh 
eame to about Ba, 2*8, one-tbird of which could be eaaily aaved. 
I*rimary eduoatiou waa not compulaory at pnaent We muat confeaa, 
aaid they, that we have been very remiaa in giving education to all 
doaaea, but in 1916, a new Ordinance waa paaaed which providea 
for the eatabliabment of both primary and aecondary aehoola. A aum 
of £8,100 had been aet apart for the education of Indiana. In the 
laat two yean, 28 aehoola had been eatabliahed, twelve of which wen 
under the direct control of the Indian community. They wanted 
Indiana not only to cultivate landa, but ako to work for wagea. 
The new comer would be granted land, but not money. The 
climatic eonditiona wen unaurpaaaable on the face of the earth. 
Then waa no amall>pox, cholera at any auch diaeaae. In order to 
nmove the aex inequality, their object waa to import familiea, but 
at the aame time then ought to be exceptional cases whioh abould 
neeeaaarily be very few. 

Mr. Soatri : If then ia perfect political equality, the Colony 
would get mon and more into the hands of the Indiana. Then, don’t 
you think there would be a feeling among the European population 
to try to get rid of these people t 

A : There is no sign of racial .animosity at present, aud I see no 
reason to anticipate it in the future. 

Hero ended the work of the Committee, and their &ual report 
ia given on p. 337. 



India in the 

International Labour Conference 

Part IS of the ^eat Peace Treaty of 1919 deals idth Labour 
and gave birth) along with the League of Nations, to the International 
Labour Bureau. The first International Labour Conference wm 
held at Washington U. S. A., in November 1919, and India being 
an wiginal member of the League of Nations also comes under the 
lAbour Conference. For the Proceedings of the Washington 
Conference see P. 238, Part II of 1920 Begister. The permanent 
office of the Bureau is established at Geneva, Switzerland. It has 
primarily a two- fold function : — 

1. It has to insure the drawing up, passing and enforcement 
in all States of an internationd labour legislation, which, subject 
to differences of climate, habit and custom, should aim at being 
uniform throughout the world. 

By this means unfair competition will be prevented and those 
States which are anxious for progress will not be hampered by States 
which exploit their workers. 

2. The office is charged with the duty of making every 
endeavour to better the condition of the working classes in all 
countries by its studies, enquiries, and propaganda. It aims at 
men being more free, better able to think for themselves, at making 
men educated and happy. It has to contribute towards the creation 
of that higher form of civilisation which alone can insure peace. 

The Washington Labour Conference adopted six draft conven- 
tions and six recommendations as follows : — 

Draft Coavention. 

1. The application of the principle of an eight- hour day and 
forty-eight hour week. (10 hours for India). 

2. The question of preventing or providing against unem- 
ployment. 

5. The emidoyment of women before and aftei childbirth. 

. 4. The employment of womeil during the night. 

6. The minimum age of employment of children in industry. 

6. The night work of young persons employed in industry. 

RecoBuaendatieiia 

1. Coimmiiig public employment exchanges. 

2. Ctmeriibl redprocity of treatment of foreign workere. 
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3. CoDoefniiif tte peeventioA of aotimz. 

4. CoBMniDg the proteetion oi woman and children agnfnat 
lead poiaoning. 

6. Cooeeroing the establubmenl; of Qovemment Health Smiee. 
6. Concerning the application of the Berne Convention of 
1906, on the prohibition of the nee d white phoapbonu in tiM 
manafacture of matdiec. 


The Geneva Assembbr 

At one of the closing meetingB of the Aeeembly of tbe Leagne 
of Nations at Geneva held in December 1920 eonrideiation was 
given, to India's claim to representation on tbe International Labour 
Board as n matter of right, as India is one of tbe eight States of chief 
iudostrial importance. Sir William Meyer and Sir Ali Imam were 
deputed by tbe Govt, of India to submit a ease to the Assembly, 
and thus bring the issue to their attention. Sir William gives 
the following account of the work of the Indian delegates to a 
journalist (St. Nehal Singh): — 

Sir William Meyer a Account 


“I found at tbe Assembly a disposition to put India in the first 
place when it was a question of making her pay, but when it came 
to the distribution of privileges, her very existence was ignored, and 
the smallest European countries were given the prises. That may 
sound cynical, but it is the bare truth. 

“A special organising committee was appointed, with reference 
to the first Labour Conference as Washington, to select tbe eight 
States of chief industrial importance which, as contemplated in 
Article 393 of the Treaty of Versailles, were of right to serve^upon 
tbe governing body of the International Labour Bureau. This was 
because the Council of the League, with whom the decision ought to 
have rested, had not yet come into being. Tbe members of that 
Committee consisted of representatives of the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Japau, Belgium, and Switaerland. Seven of 
the eight countries selected were those to which these re^senta- 
tives belonged. The eighth was Germany. Tbe United Stato 
declined to serve and the place earmarked lor her was assigned 


to Denmark. j u. 

“Sir (then Mr.) Louie Kershaw, Mr. A. C. Chatteijee and Mr. 
N. M. Joibi, who rcpWMflted India at that Confwence, were so 
indignant th^ India, with her many millions of indust^ und 
•gricultnial labouiors-for it must be rememlie^ that agn^tural 
labourers come witbin tbe scope of the rntcrnahonal Labour Umce—' 
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had been ignored in fnroar of eueh sinall Enropem countries aa 
Demark, Belgium and Switaerland that they refused to take 
put in the election of States to fill the four seats assigned to 
''secondary States.” 

'^he result of the nominations made and of the election held 
was that out of 84 seats on the Labour Council, inelnding 
reprwntatires of employers and employed, -20 are appropriated 
by Europe, while four are divided among the other five countries. 

"The Ijabour Conference at Washington was struck with that 
anonudy, and a resolution was carried on the motion of a South 
African delegate, condemning the constitution of the governing body 
which, however, philosophically continues to hold ofiSce. 

"The Secretary of State for India tried to have the injustice 
done to India removed by making representations to the Council 
Of the League of Nations, which did not exist at the time of the 
Washington Conference. But almost a year passed before the 
matter came before it. 

“Although the Covenant of the League of Nations had expressly 
provided, in the penultimate paragraph of Article IV, that any 
member of the League not represented on the Council should be 
invited to send a representative to sit as a member at any meeting 
for the consideration of matters specially affecting the interests of 
that member, the Council did not accord that privilege to India. 
No one who could speak with authority for India was, therefore, 
present to plead her cause, and the Council dismissed the Indian 
appeal on the following grounds ; — 

“(l) The governing body was organised and in actual operation 
before the CoumcU came into existence. 

“(2) The composition of the governing body was formally 
endorsed by the delegates at Washington (this was not, in fact, 
correct). 

‘ (S) Recognition of India’s claim would involve the replacement 
of some countr:' already on the governing body and, (it may be), 
a genaral reconstruction of the list. 

“(4) The principles upon which the organising ixmimittee’s Hat 
was finally app^tved have never been formulated, or communicated 
to the Council and the Council profess their ignorance of the precise 
meuung to attached to the phrase, 'industrial impmrtance.’ 

“ The Council added that they were fully eoi^sant of the im> 
portance of India as an industrial Power and that the present 
governing b^7 vosdd only hold office till 1922, during which period 
the Counoii wouU have studied the subject foUy and be ready to 
^leal witii Ae mafier of nomination to a fresh governing body when 
tksfiireaeal'^’el^ 
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“ The Seontsry of State felt that the nply xfm anietUfaetoiy, 
that the oleim of India had been largely ' burked ’ on technical con- 
rideratione, and that it was not fair to ask her to wait, seeing that it 
waa just in these early years that any new departures might be taken 
and precedents created. Accordingly, he put before the Assembly 
releyent papers and asked that the matter might be considered. 

“ The Assembly referred the ease to one ol its Grand Com- 
mittees, on which 1 sat, and I put forward the case for India with 
all the emphasis 1 could command. I pointed out that it was not 
only her interests that were involved, but those of non-European 
countries generally. The difficulties that the Council had raised in 
respect of immediate action could be overcome, e g., by the present 
governing body, discredited by the vole of Washington above refer- 
red to, resigning. The following extract will show in what way I 
summeriaed India’s industrial position 

“Excluding peasant proprietors, there are nearly 28,000,000 
agiicnltvral workers in India who come within the scope of the 
International Labour Office. India has 141,000 maritime workers, 
lascars, etc., and in this respect comes second only to the ITnited 
Kingdom. She has over 20,000,000 workers in i:idustries, including 
cottage industries (in which the ’industrials’ of Japan are also largely 
employed), mining, and transport. Factories, mines and railways 
provide employment for nearly 2,000,000 persons. The mileage 
ol her railways is in excess of every other country except the 
United States. Her export of manufactured goods, in itself very 
considerable, would be much greater were it not for the huge sise 
of the country and resultant large home consumption. The export 
test, of course, favours countries whose home area is relatively 
sman.” 

“I laid stress on the fact that while India was denied the 
position of a first class Power on the labour body, she was given it 
without question when it came to the contribution of the assessment 
of expenses, whilst Belgium and Switzerland were given third place 
and l^nmark fourth. 

“I was sorry to find that my British colleague, the Rt. Hon. G. N. 
Barnes, M. P., who took a leading part in the drafting of the 
constitution of the labour organisation, tried to defend what had 
been done in Washington. The committee, however, declined 
to consider the case on its nmrits, arguing that under the consti- 
tution of the League the matter was one for the Council and not for 
the League. Technically this was correct, and 1 had to accept the 
dedsion j but I pointed out that India had expected an adequate 
measom of sympathy which, I regretted, had been denied to her. 
When the Committee reported to the Assembly, I repeated my 
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Vnifion ufomali tkst firfw eoold sot nsiid the Gofcrniiig 
Bo^ M lilrirliBpEiBNiitiiv Liboar inteiwti. 

Hm £ SOtOOO Coaldbalioii ^ ladia 

Am, npodi tba wuf ia wkiob fliuuieial eontribntioM an levied, 
Sir WilUun vsid that *‘it was aooarding to the gronpine eyatto laid 
down hj the International Postal Union,” “That eyeteni, wbieh 
elasififla States into seven froops each npnsenting many units of ez 
penditnn, is good enough for the purpose tor which it was devised, 
because the shan of the ezpeiiditnn in connection with the. Interna- 
tional Postal Union, which falls upon tlm various countries, ia quite 
small. But in a matter such as the eontrbntion to the League, which 
is already costing India £ 50,000 a year, the scale of allotment needs 
to be worked out mnch mcwe carefully, and with jnferenee to such 
considerations as net ravenue. At present the British Empire cdlee- 
tivdy pan over one-fourth of the total expenses of the League ; 
and lndii^ Australia, and South Africa (as well as Canada) are 
placed in the ' first dass of contributors along with Great Britain 
and France. 

“Everybody admits that the present system is bad and that 
Article VI. of the Covenant, which tied the League to the Postal 
Union methods, was very unsatisfactory. The Budget Committee 
proposed to get the Postal Union to revise their system and to 
obtain, if possible, a method which should be fair alike for the 

Postd Union and the lioague. —but the Assembly rejected 

this in favour of the Committee's scheme” 
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Hie hAan PdegatM at the Geneva 

Deember 1920 

- *1? tar Sr WSiMB IhfMr, Hgh 

C—jw n i n iBBwr ior Indta, before Ibe meeliac of tbe Cenacal of tbe Leegae 

“1 do not propoae to move any amendmept at leiolatioa ob 
ibumilfieot, but my Ooveriimant wishei tbe AieemMy to be in 
ppeeeesion of the naeoDS for which India has felt and etill feeh 
aggneved by her ezoloeion from the eight Powers of chief indnat'iiai 
importance contemplated in Artide 392 of tbe Treaty of Veiaaittea. 
A note stating the ground on which India claims this position has 
hseo eireulated as Assembly Doonment No. 226 andlneedoidy 
add a very few remarks to the pdnts there set fwth. 

“The eight chief industrial powers were to be selected by the 
Council of the League, but as that Council was not in axieteff e e 
at the time that the Washingon Conference met towards the eloae 
of last year, the selection of the eight States of chief industrial 
importance was left to a special mganising Committee which 
contained representatives of the United States, Great Britain 
Fnuiee, Italy, Japan, Belgium, and Switzerland. It is a somewhat 
remiarkable coincidence that the Committee proposed all the seven 
States to which they collectively belonged as great indnstrial 
Ppyrers. The eighth selected was Oemmny. India has never been 
able to understand on what valid principles some of the seleetions 
were made. For instance, why was Switzerland, whose popnlation 
is about one hundredth part of that of India, prefen^ to her t 
When the United States of America decided not to be for the present 
on the Governing Body of the Labour Office, Denniark was pnt 
into hex place, a selection which, with all respeet to Denmark, 
was still leas intelligible to India. It nuqr be add^ than whan it was 
a question of eontribution to the funds of the Inagne, India's 
impwtnnee was at once recognised. She was pnt into the first 
class of aaseasees while Belgium and Switzerland were relegated 
to the third and Denmark to the fourth. 

“Anumg the doenmrats which have already been fnmiahsd to 
the AsMmUy are atatistios whksh show India's pre-eminent elaini 
and 1 woaM merely menti<» here a few salient fhpires ilhistnting 
hor in^tn^ importanee. . 

[Here.Sir fFiOiem gave the figwret menffoaeJ aim on p. 

The Ctaini Delayed. 

"The Gonneil of the League, having now e^ into doMte 
existence, India fodged a proteat with it, the n^t of whi^ is aM 
forth in the Couneil'a Beport of Angnat Sth 1920. The OohmH 
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exprtisMd itelf fnlly eonsoioui (to oae its own words) of Dm nsf&i 
tudo of India’s indnetrial output, the large number of ber population 
engaged in industrial pursuits, the international importance of hw 
overseas trade and other circumstances which might be urged in 
favour' of her claim to be one of the eight States of chief indus* 
tiial'importance. The Council considered itself, however, precluded 
from taking any immediate action in support of India’s daims, for 
reasons set forth in its Beport of August Stb lost above refeind 
to. 1 will not discuss these in detail now, but will merely say that 
they seem to India to savour too much of technical pleading, as for 
instance, that the' Council was not in existence when the Ooverning 
Body was organised ; that the composition of the Governing Body was 
endorsed by the conference at Washington — I have already indicated 
that the conference passed what may be called a vote of censure 
on the composition of the Governing Body — that recognition of 
India's claim would involve the elimination of some other State ; 
that the Council did not know the principles on which the Organis* 
ing Committee had acted, and found some difficulty as to the exact 
meaning of the words “industrial importance.” Surely it is not 
more difficult to come to a conclusion as to what are the most 
important Industrial Powers of the world than to specify what are 
the Great Powers with reference to other matters. 

“ The Council, therefore, held that the existing Governing Body 
should sit on till 1922, and in the meantime proposed to investigate 
the methods of coming, to a decision on the “ Industrial importance ” 
question and directed the Secretary General to take this matter up 
with the International Labour Office. 

“ It may be urged that, after all, consideration of India’s claim 
was only delayed for two years more, but it is just those early years 
that are of importance, having regard, to the fact that principles will 
be evolved and precedents created and that a great oriental country 
with its special labour conditions deserves special consideration. 

Bittei Disaptuilntment. 

“ One HOTe point I may mention, having regard to the penulti- 
g^ate paragraph of Article i of the Covenant,, which atates that 
any member of the League not refwesented on the Council should 
be invited to send a representative to sit as a member at atoy Iheet- 
ing for the consideration of matters specially . affecting the interest 
of that Member. It seems to me that India ought to have been 
asked to send a special representative to the Council meeting s^ieh 
renidthd in thp itepott of August 6. 

“1 qidtn teallmilint alAoogh tbsdeeisloD arrived at hnihesn 
a UttM dfsappriedHttiit^ India and to her iateUeeliud aid ing 
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6nal daiMi, who ore opt to look inspicioasly on proeedun which in 
their view eubordinstee the interests of Asia to Europe, oomnittee 
No. 2 were technically fastified in holding that the AssemUy was 
not in a position to override the Council’s decision. We had not, 
in fact, asked for this. What we did hope was that a sympathetic 
reception of oar representations might nevertheless lead to some 
solution which would have been welcomed by us. For instance the 
resignation of the Governing Body, on the ground that it had been 
selected, if 1 may say so, in a somewhat irregular way, and its re> 
placement at the Conference of 1921 by a body which would be 
more regularly constituted under the Conncirs decision as to what 
the eight industrial Powers are, would have effected a satisfactory 
solution. 

It was fpr these reasons that my Government desired that the 
matter should be ventilated before the Assembly, and the fact that 
the claim was included in the Assembly’s Agenda seemed to us to 
show that it was regarded as “ prima facie ” suitable for discussion. 
But, as 1 have saidi though disappoiiitcd with the decision of Com- 
mittee No. 2, we must for the moment endure it. Wo can only 
wish that the Governing Body wore constituted in a manner which 
would render it more capable of giving full consideration not merely 
to India’s interests but generally to those of countries outside 
Europe”. 

Sir Saiyad Ali Imam said ; — “The hour is late, and 1 should be 
guilty of trespassing on the attention of the Assembly if 1 were to 
say one word more than is necessary. The cose has been so admira- 
bly put before tho Assembly by my colleague Sir AVilliam Meyer that 
it is not necessary for roe to point out tlie importance of India 
from the point of view of laltour. With regard to a country where 
we have got over 10,000,000 of people employed in laliour. If a 
voice is raised for representation on the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Bureau, 1 suppose, that there is some justifica- 
tion for it. But there is one point in connection with this, that I 
would like to mention, and that is this. I heard it said, and 1 
think that there is a certain amount of impression abroad, that 
because India is within tho British Empire, therefore her member- 
ship of that Empire is sufficient for the protection of her interests. 
I would like to mention in this Assembly, that so far as fiscal, 
economic and labour conditions ore concerned, there is not always 
necessarily identity between her interests and the interests of the 
rest the British Empire. Therefore, there is an additional reason 
why India should be given a certain amount of recognition. I know 
that the Assembly cannot decide this question : imrhaps the 
Assembly eannot deal with this question, but when a voice is raised 
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luKra, that Tdee it heard In qoarten where the appeal oan he 
aDiwere4jL Th^efoMi I entirely tnppwt the yiewa whieh have been 
pat toward Iqr my ooileagoe Sir WilHam Meyer.” 

The Net Rendl at die Cooference. 

The Indian delegates did not more any resolntion on the 
ralge^ of India having a teat on the International Labour Board. 
The AttemUy of the League eonid not over-ride the deeision of the 
Ooanoil. The Conneil in their decision, gircn on 6th August, 1920, 
at San Sebastion, practically admitted India’s right to rank among 
the first eight nations of industrial importance,” though they were 
careful to add that they were aware of no authoritative inter- 
pretation of the meaning of the phrase. They declined to allow 
India’s claim on the ground that they could not question the right 
and authority of the Organising Committee which, as the Council 
were not in existence at the time, selected the eight favoured 
countries, and also that the Washington Labour Conference 1919 
had endorsed the list. The council could easily have secured, under 
Article 4 of the covenant, an Indian delegate to give expert 
evidence, hot instead decided that India should wait for its chance 
till 1922 when the Governing body will be reconstituted. The 
result is that India will he unrepresented on the Board during the 
year of its existence when, as said Sir William, the most impor- 
tant decisions of first princtples will be taken ! 



The Brussels Conference 

The (ononniig letter wee addressed by the Rnance Seqr, 
Govt of India to all chambers ^ G>mmerce for informstion. 

1. I am directed to enelose, for the information of your 
Committee, eo^es of the Iteport of the Delegates for India to the 
recent International Financial Conference held at Brussels. 

2. It is understood that the resolutions secepted by (he 
Confeienoe will shortly be considered by the League of Nations, 
and meanwhile the Government of India will be glad to receive 
any observations which your Committee may desire to offer with 
regard to them. It will be observed, however, that most of the 
resolationB merely register the unanimous adherence of the Con- 
ference to certain canons of sound public finance, and set forth 
certain genemlly-aoeepted principles, in the light of which India 
may justly claim tW her public finace has been consistently 
administered. 

3. Apart from the recommendations of general appfieation, 
this country is specially interested in those relating to international 
credits, and I am partiealarly to invite the attention of you 
Committee to the scheme refered to in paragraph 6 of Appendix 
A, Enclosure lY and set forth as Annex A thereta TheGovem- 
ment of India arc disposed cordially to welcome any endeavour 
to work out a scheme of international credits, the importance of 
which to India’s export trade need not be emphasised. They 
think, however, tW it is essential that for any such scheme, to be 
of practical value, so far as India is concerned, the bonds in^Question 
jiiust be fully negotiable, and for this reason your Committee will 
probably agree with them that the amplifications suggested by 
Sir hforshall Beid, as printed in Appendix H, are an improvement 

4. The present depression in the export trade is no doubt 
partly due, in the case of some expwts, to the existence of large 
unused stock in foreign countries, but, io the case of other expwts, 
it is probably due to the lack of credit facilities. It is as regards 
the latter clg— of exports that a scheme such as that put forward 
at'the BniiMl'a Coiderenoe may be of value, lam aoecrdingly 
to invite the opinion of your Committee, firstly, as to how far a^ 
such aohorno is likely to assist various export interests npoasented 
in your dhaaoiber, and secondly, whether your Committee hove 
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any oritjoisma vt nggaatioM to make ngaidiog (die praetioi^ dateib 
of the aeheme adumbrated by Sir hfarahaU Beid in AffpendKx U, 
In the event of a aeheme on each lioea j^oving inaei^hlo and 
finding <genei«l aooeptanoe amon^ the nationa repreaentel i^t tiie 
eonferenQa« tli# Oovnmment of Indta vS then «nu|der the 
qoeation of parteipating thereon to the extent of acoeptiiv rea- 
{>onaiMlify for aome definita ahara of tha iotarnatfonal foaraBlea. 

fi. The Govammeatof India foive aa$ireaaed to the Saerafory 
of State their wpreoiation of the able way in which India waa 
rcpreaented in Braaaela by her delegatoa, Mr. H. F. Howard, Sir 
MarahoHl Beid and Sir Fazuibhoy Cnyrimbfaoy. 


The Report 
of the Indian Delegates 

The International Cooferpnee waa convened by the Lea^ 
of Nationa with a view to studying the financial eriaia and loonng 
for the meana of rmnedying it and of mitigating the dangerous 
oonaequenees arising from it.” The original intention was that the 
Conference should bo held about the end of May 1930, but it waa, 
for various reasons postponed, and it finally assamhled at Brussels 
towards the end of September, under the preaideney of Mr. Gushtav 
Ador, ex-Praaident of the Swiss fiepublio. In all no lesa (hen 39 
States were represented, and the Conlerenee held 17 sittings 
oommeneing on the 34(h September and conduding on the 8th 
Ootober. In tiie invitations issued to the members of the League 
of Nationc the Coaneil of the League requested that each Govern- 
ment should send not more than three delegates conversant wi(h 
publio finanoi and bukiog as well ae with general eoonomio ques- 
tions. The delegates wpointad to i^naent India were : — 

Mr. H. F. Howard, late Secretary to the Government of 
India (Flaanoe Department), and at pereaent Controller of Finance, 
India OAoe. 

Sir Ibiihall Frsderidc Held, late Member of (he Council 
of (hs Sewetaiy of Statq for India, and pnvioody Chairman 
of tile Bomhay Chamber of Cmnmeieo. 

G^r FanlUM^r Owrimbhoy, a prominent Member of the Bom- 
bay, B own ee a C liim mnwil y, late Pretident of the Ifonfc (d Bunbay, and 
for aaviwal yiite a Heather of the Vieenqr's Legislative CouneiL 

3, Tjte Conttesnes wns opened hy an addieos by the Pres- 
danttlfr. Jhiiltm, Ohffee of this, as aboof the general p i eeee d ings 
el the CenfifiMHA ItePe baen snbmilted as the Conforenoe proees- 
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St by tbe Confaranoe an 
embodied in ito report (Appendi* A). It wiH, therefore, be eaffiefent 
in the pNaent report to five e brief ootline of the ptMeedioge, 
watdj lefenring to mafetort of ipeeiiri intorat from the point of 
view of Indie. The eddrem by the Prendent wm followed by tbe 
presentation of written statements from each country settinff out 
its general finanoial situation, ineluding its bud^ situation, 
internal and external debt^ currency, exchange, foreign trade, 
import and export restrictions, excbange control etc.', and the 
present policy of each Government on these questions. These state- 
ments were introduced by each delegation in a brief speech, l^iy 
of these statements were of much interest, and the bulk erf the 
delegations were at pains to show the efforts which their countries 
were making to arrange tfaeir ilnsnces, etc., on sound lines. 

3. While fully realising the difBculty of many of the problems 
with which India has to deal at the present time as the aftermath of 
war, riie Indian delegation could not fail to bo impressed with her 
great inherent financial and economic strength, if her ixisition ^ 
compared with that of the bulk of the participants in the Conference. 
To quote from the opening sentence of the Conference resolutions: 
'Tliirty-ntne nations have in turn iriaeed before the international 
Ilnaneml Conference a statement of their fluaneid position. The 
examination of those statements brings out the extreme gravity 
of the general situation of pubHe finance throughout the world, and 
particularly in Europe' Their import may be summed up in tbe 
statement that three out of the countries represented at this Confer- 
ence, and 11 out of 12 of the European countries, anticipate a 
Imdget deficit in the current year. Apart, too, from the fact that 
India has emerged from the war with her resources relatively unim- 
paired, she stands in a special position at the present time and 
possesses special opportunities, in as much as she has a surplus of 
important commodities to dispose of, whereas many countries are 
suffering from a deficiency of foodstuffs and raw materials and from a 
depreciation of their currencies which make it imposible to carry on 
the normal process of production or even to set its machinery once 
again in motion. 

4. The written etatement (Appendix B) of the delegates for 
India, while briefly reviewing her financial situation, brought out the 
fact that she is able to export considerable supplies of various 
commodities as regards which the Gk>vernment of India had furnished 
information, and Ur. Howard in his speech (Appendix C) empha- 
sised that she is anxious to so amistthe world’s reconstruction by 
doing so, provided that satisfactory financial arrangements can 
he made. 
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6. A|MMi frpiiir.tiM above. review of Um ' ftoaodalaod eoonoaio 
Bttaatioo(d tbevarioiH ooooiriea, the maio boeiiieBiof tbe Goiife> 
ranee eonaiated.in a dueosiion of flnanoial poUojr. The field was 
mbdivicbd into tiie four foliowing sabjeeto, a eeparate debate on eaeh 
roldaet being opened by tbe Yioe-Preiident whoee name ie noted 
agunatit:— 

0) PnUie Fioanee— Hoob B. Brand/Englaod. 

(2) Cnneney and exobange— Dr. Yiateting, Holland. 

(S) International Trade — M. de Wooterad’ Oplinter, Belgium, 

(4) International Credita^lL Gelier, Firanee. 

. In opening tbe first debate Mr. Brand gave a atriking 

addieaa aetting out the' poneet prindplea which should ^vern the 
eonduct of public finauee. Mr. Howard had submitted bis name to 
speak on this debate, as the aeeeptanee of the principle set out by 
Mr. Brand appeared to be of fundamental importance from the 
point of view of the re-establishmeat of international credit, in 
which India is vitally interested ; but as these principles were not 
questioned in any quarter, he considered it suflBoient to emifine 
himself to a few remarks (Appendix D) noting (he universal accep* 
tanee with which these principles had met. 

7. In tihe debate on currency and exchange the delegates were 
in full accord with the views stated by Lo^ Cullen, representative of 
Great Britain and considered it unnecessary to intervene. A paper 
read by Mr. Starakosch, delegate for South ^rica, with regard to the 
future of gold, possesses special interest for India (Appendix E). 

8. In the debate on international trade the question of tariffs 
was touched, and it seemed possible that this might be made an 
important issue. Sir Fasulbhoy Cum'mbhoy accordingly intervened 
in the debate to emphasise that while India was anxious to co operate 
in tbe world’s reconstruction, there was a strong body of public 
opinion in India which favoured a policy of protection for her indus- 
tries, and.be urged that tbe question of tariffs should be excluded 
from discussion as not relevant to the matters actually at issue. A 
copy of this remark is appended (Appendix F). 

9. Special interest centered in the debate on international 
credits, since this afforded an opportunity for constructive mea- 
sures. The Conferene had before them numerous schemes varying 
widely in scope and apparent practicability. That of M. Delaormx, 
Prime Minister of Belgium, had perhaps attracted most attention, 
and i^rmed a starting point for discussion. It was, however, gene- 
rally felt tiiat hu proposals were op too ambitious a scale, and tbe 
Indiaii .delegates think they are correct in stating that Sir Marshall 
Beid (et^ste^of-his 9eeeh at appendix d) focussed the general 
sense of ^rCleeftiPiliiee in urging that what was required for the 
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twpoiMoi nooutruetkni vm not the settbg npd en^v ii«v 

lubriMio the inMhneiy which was already existing though ithad to 
toige BM^re fallen into diaoae. This point of view was further 

iSftrlw (Holland), and a scheme out- 

lined by him formed the basis of discussion later. 

10. After the formal debates in plenary session, the sepaiate 
heads of diaci^on were referred to general Committees for the pur- 
poie prej^ng ^aft resolutions for the adoption of the Confennce. 
On ^ Committoes OMh coun^ »»« aUowed one representative, 
India s representation being as follows : ’ 

(1) PttbliC'Finance •••Mr. Howard. 

(2) Currency and Exchange -Sir Marshall Reid. 

(3) International Trade -Sir Pazulbhoy Currimbhoy 

(4) International Credit •••Sir Marshall Reid 

.«j in turn selected from its members a small 

drafting committee, which was entrusted with the active prepara- 
tion of the drafts for consideration of the main committees. Sir 
Fasulbhoy Currimbhoy and Sjr Marshall Reid were selected to serve 
on the drafting Committees in the case of International Trade and 
International Credit respectively. The draft resolutions so prepared 
were after appioved by the main Committees, presented to the Con- 
ference and passed without a dissentient vote. 


11. The resolutions of the Conference (of which copies will be 
found as ^ Enclosures I, II, III, and IV of appendix A) have already 
been published. The delegation found themselves able to subscribe 
to these without reservation, and it is only to the rerolutions with 
regard to International Credit that they desire to make any further 
reference. The operative part of this group of resolutions is contain- 
ed in paragraphs 8 and 9 of Appendix A, Enclosure IV. The scheme 
referred to in paragraph 8 as Annex A had the support of a number 
of delegates of a great internal experience, who expressed confidence 
in its practicability. Paragraph 9 of the same group of resolutions 
refers to a scheme put forward by Sir Marshall Reid (a copy is 
attMhed as Appendix H). This proposal was made by Sir Marshall 
Beid in the light of commercial experience, and be explained that ha 
could not in any way commit his Covernmeut. The Indian delegates 
wish to say, however, that Sir Marshall Reid’s proposal was elabora- 
ted with full concurrenceiof his colleagaes, who considered that its 
adoption would materially conduce to more normal conditions in the 
consuming markets, with corresponding advantages to the producers 
of raw materials. They suggest, therefore, that an early expression 
of the views of the Government of India in this matter should be 
obtained. For, while tome delay is inevitable before a definite con- 
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dndon eaa be anived at oa praetieal r ee — M eadatiMM of 
ConfMonee, seriooe oMisideration oftheee NeomBendatioiM wifl 
begio at an eariy date, and the variooi eoantriee aSseted will 
be. expected to define their attitude at ahrart notioOi 

12. Apart from the four Committees mentioned abore, a inrtfaer 
im^rtant Committee was appointed " to oonsider the {srinei^ee on 
wbieb the expenses of the League of Nations s&onld be distributed 
among its members and to make recommendations for anew ^is 
of apportionment.*’ Mr. Howard was a member of tins Committee 
and of its dtafting Committee. The report of the Committee was 
not published, M. Ador the Fretident, informing the Conference 
that this would be forwarded to the Council of the League of 
Nations. 

13,, In oonclnsion, the Indian delegation wish to taj that it 
has been a great privilege to them to take part in this historic and 
and instructive Conference. The general atmosphere of courtesy 
and goodwill, and the desire to find common ground where points 
view wwe necessarily divei^ent, were very remarkable. The dele- 
gates abo desire to acknowlenge the great hospitality which was 
extended to the delegations by the Qovernment and people of 
Belgium. 

(Sd.) H. F. Howard, 

„ Marshall Reid. 

„ FAZULBHOY CUBRIMDHOY, 
The IndiaaScheiifie. 

The following is Sir Marshall Reid’s Scheme referred to above : 

In accordance with Annexe A there will be created : — 

(a) The undertaking of the buyer to fulfil bis contract. 

(b) The assurance of the buying country that be is probably 
eapaUe of doing so. 

(c) The confirmation of the assurance by the Central Commis 

sion. 

(d) The bond of the buying country to be handed over to the 
seller aa eoUateral. 

While supporting the acbeme of M. ter Meulen. (Annexe A), 
the Indian Delegation are of opinion that it will serve only a limited 
purpose, and tiiat it will be of little practical value to countries 
wldoh are remote ^m Europe, but which inoduee so much of the 
raw materiaU essentud iat reeonstiruction. They are of opinion 

the bonds eiwted nndef Annexe A will not be acceptable as 
edlatenl o||ept flis eontiderable discount by the banks abroad to 
wi^ th^lodf their shipments. The large proportion 
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of lidc whiofi will thus remain with the mller will eeriously aibot 
the uaefuliMB of tiie aebeme. 

The aim of the preaent proposal is to create a bond which 
will he of value in international markets, and will be nadily accep- 
ted by banks as collateral at approximately its face value, in fact 
will be practically equivalent to conBrmed letter of credit. 

The following we the outlines of the scheme 

(1) The bond created under Annexe A [paragraph (d) above] 
be delivered to the Central Commission instead of being banded 
over to the seller. The Central Commission would retain it as 
collateral and issue in its place a “ Central Commission Bond,” 
which would be secured under a limited joint guarantee of tlm 
countries or bodies participating in the scheme. 

(2) The Qoarantee Fund would consist of an unlimited num- 
ber of shares of such value as may be considered convenient. Subs- 
erSiert would be entitled to an allotment of Central" Commission 
Bonds ” which would bear the same proportion to the total per- 
misaibla issue of bonds as their share contribution would bear to the 
total amount subscribed. Thus if the ratio of 10 to 1, as suggested 
in paragraph 4, were adopted each subscriber of, say, 10,0001 would 
he miti^d to an’ iJbtmeiit up to 1000,001, in bonds. 

(3) Seeing that Central^ Commission Bonds would have the 
ton benefit of tits security of Annexe A Bonds, it may be fairly 
assumed that tite calls on the guwantee would at the worst amount 
to a very small proportion of the transactions cairied through under 
the collateral of the bonds. 

(4) It is therefore suggested that the volume of transscHone 
current at om time under the system might quite safely amount 
to ten tfmee tiie amount of the guraiitee. Thus if stmres were 
•ubaeribed to the amount of say, 101, millions gold, transaetiona 
up to loot, mfllknis gold be guaranteed. 

( 5 ) Subacribers would not be required to pay for their sharee 
in cnah, but would furnish sneb scfurities as the Central Commission 
required ; the risk of each subscriber would be definitely limited 
to the amount of shares subscribed. 

(6) Ceutrol Commitsion Bonds would be available for use only 
in eonnecHon with troneaetioos be* ween eountriee or bodice who 
wmiob^bwa. 

( 7 ) The Cenfaral Commission Bonds for transaetions between 
two anbaeribera might be fumiebed eitiier from the allotment of 
the buying or sall^ enbicriber. ThiST**®^**^® buying parties 
vithbendiin exaeae of their allotments, provided always that they 

were aUe to fnrnitii Annexe A Bonds for tim full amount. 

<8} On the epmpletjoa of the transaetion, the bonds would be 
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ntoraed to tbo OantMl Commisnon who would mimoI thorn iad 
ratoro the ralativa Annaza A Bonds to the bnjring e(miitr 7 . 

(9) Tha maturitj of tba bonds would ba the same as In the 
oasaVd tha Annexe A Bonds. 

(l6) Tha Cantnl Oommission would pnUish pariodioid state 
nants showing such important partionlan as total bonds enrrent 
and totals of each buying, and sailing eonntry>-a]so total of Annexe 
A Bonds of each country in its keeping. 

. (11) A commission would ba ebaigod on all “Central Commisnon 
Bonds” to cover expenses and to compensate guarantors. 

(1 2) It might be thatwme countries might not find th^msel- 
Tcs in a position, for one reason or another, to participate as a nation 
in a scheme of this sort, but it would be quite open to a trade <x 
section, e.g., the cotton growers of America, to join in the guarantee, 
and to get the full pro rata benefit of it. 

(13) Bonds under Annexe A scheme would only be issued to 
buying countries for limited qimntities of specific commodities and 
Centrd Commission Bonds would only .be iuued for the same commo- 
dities, but it would be open to selling subscriber independently to 
restrict the purposes for trhich their bonds should be utilised.- 

(14) If the Central Commission had at any time reason to 
fear that heavy calls were likely to be made in the near future, 
they might have to consider the expediency of restricting or dis- 
eontiouing the issue of further bonds until the situation cleared 
and it became evident that the amount of the Guarantee Fund 
was ample to cover the risks in outstanding transactions. 

Note — M, Celier, ' Vice-President, has kindly promised to sub- 
mit these proposals to the League of Nations for the consideration 
of the Committee which will deal with the Conference resolutions 
on International Credits, particularly paragraphs 8 and 9. 

The Meulen Scheme. 

Begardiug International Credits, the Brussel Conferrence make 
the following recommeudationa; — 

8. An international' organisation should be formed and placed 
at the disposal of States desiring to have resort to credit fcr the 
purpose of paying for their essential imports. These States would 
then notify the assets which they are prepared to pledge as security 
for the sake of obtaining credit, and would come to an understanding 
will) the iuternatiOnal orgamsation as to the conditions under which 
these assets would be administered. 

The boods iie^ against tlna guahmtee would be used as collar 
tend for cre^lhlliHftsd to cover the cost of -otmimodiHes. 

A plan based u)^ these principles is developed in Annex, A. 
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It bii been devised to enable States to fadlitote the 
of oommeroial credits by their nationals. It is easy to see that the 
seheme is susceptible of development in various directions and that 
some of its provisions might be adapted so as to facilitate the ezten- 
non of credit direct to public corporations. 

A committee of financiers and business men should be nomi- 
nated forthwith by the Council of the League of Nations for the 
purpose of defining the measures necessary to give practical effect to 
this proposal. 

9. It has been represented to the Conference that more com- 
plete results might be achievnd if the bonds used as collateral were 
to carry some intornatfonal guarantee. 

The Commerce sees no objection to the further consideration 
of this proposal. The Committee referred to in paragraph 8 above 
might usefully consider the conditions under which it could 
applied. 

Tire Meulen Scheme 

Annexe A. — International Credit 

1. In order that impoverished nations, which under present 
circumstances are unable to obtain accommodation on reasonable 
terms in the open market, may be able to command the confidence 
necessary to attract funds for the financing of their essential im- 
ports, an International Commission shall be constituted under the 
auspices of the League of Nations. 

2. The Commission shall consist of bankers and businessmen 
of international repute, appointed by the Council of the League of 
Nations. 

3. The Commission shall hare the power to appoint Sub-Com- 
missions, and to devolve upon them the exercise of its authority in 
participating countries or in groups of participating countries. 

4. . The Goveinments of countries desiring to participate shall 
notify to the Commission what specific assets they an pnpand to 
assign as security for commercial credit to Iw granted by the 
nationals of exporting countries. 

6. The Commission, after examination of these assets, shall <d 
its own authority determine the gold value of the credits which it 
would approve against the security of these assets. 

6. The participating Government shall then be authmised to 
pnpare bonds to the gold value approved by the Commission each 
in one specific cumney to be determined on the issue of the bond. 

7. The date of maturity and the rate of intenst to be borne 
by these bonds aba?l be determined by the participating Government 
in agreement with Commission. 

62 
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8. The aervioe of these bonds shall be secured out of tiie 
revenue of the assign^ assets. 

9. The assigned assets shall in the first instance be adminis- 
tered by the participating Government, or by the International 
Commission as that Commiesion may in each case determine. 

10. The Commission shall at any time have the right of making 
direct representations to the Council of the Le:)gue of Nations as to 
the desirability of transferring the administration of the assigned 
assets either from the Commission to the participating Government 
or from the participating Government to the Commission. 

11. The decision of the Council of the League of Nations on this 
question shall be binding. 

12. After the preparation of these bonds the participating Gov- 
ernment shall have the right to loan the bond to its own nationals, 
for use by them as collateral security lor importations. 

13. The bonds shall be made ont in such currencies and in such 
denominations as are applicable to the particular transaction in 
respect of which they are issued. 

14. The participating Government shall be free to take, or not 
to take, security for the loan of these bonds from the nationals to 
whom they are lent. 

15. The maturity and the rate of interest of the loan of the 
bonds shall be fixed by agreement between the participating Govern- 
ment and the borrower of the bonds ; they need not be the same as 
the maturity and the rate of interest of the bonds themselves. 

16. When making application to his government for a loan 
of these bonds, the importer must furnish proof that he has 
previously obtained from the International Commission express 
permission to enter into the transaction for which the bonds are to 
be given as collateral. 

17. Each bond, before it is handed over by the participating 
Government to the importer, shall be countersigned by the Commi- 
ssion in proof of registration. 

18. Having obtained the consent of the Commission, and 
received from them the countersigned bonds, the importer will 
pi edge these bonds to hbe exporter in a foreign country for the 
period of the transaction. 

19. The exporter will return to him on their due date the 
coupons of the pledged bonds, and the bonds themselves on the 
completion Of the transaction. 

On leoei^ of the coupons and the bonds, respectively, 
^ importpr will teturn them to his Government. 

Si, the participating Government shall be 

ea^Ued, im i#| rabeequently be replaced by other bonds. 
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6ith6r in th6 samo or in a difforent (suif incyi up to an equivalent 
amount. 

22. The exporter, or if he haa pledged the bonda, the instf 
tution with which he has repledged them, acting on hie bebalf, 
would be free, in the event of the importer not fulfilling tho terms 
of his contract, to hold until maturity tho bonds given as collateral 
by the importer, or to sell them in accordance with the custom in 
his country in case of default. 

23. In the second alternative an option of I'epurchasiiig the 
bonds direct must first be given for a short period to the Govern- 
ment which issued them. 

24. If a sale is resorted to and results in a surplus beyond 
what is necessary to cover the claims of the exporter upon the 
importer, the exporter shall be held accountable for that surplus 
to the Government which issues the bonds. 

26. The revenues from the assigned assets shall bo applied 
as follows to the service of the bonds. 

26. Out of these revenues the Commission or the participating 
Government, as the case may be, shall purchase foreign ritireneies 
sufficient to meet at their due date the coupons on all bonds at 
any time outstanding in tho different foreign currencies. 

27. In addition they shall establish abroad in tho appropriate 
currencies a sinking fund calculated to rodoom at maturity 10 
percent of the bonds outstanding in each of the differont countries. 

28. Further, in addition to tho amounts i»rovi(]ed for payment 
of coupons and for the endowment of the sinking fund, they shall 
e. tablish out of the assigned revenues a special reserve in one or 
more foreign currencies for the redemption of bonds sold in acc(»r- 
dance • dth paragraph 22. 

29. The amount to be set aside for the special reserve shall 
in each case be determined by the Commission. 

30. Any surplus remaining at the end of each year after tho 
provision of those services shall be at the free disposal of the 
participating Government. 

31. A participating Government shall have the right to offer 
its own bonds as collateral for credits obtained for the purpose of 
importations on Government account. The previous assent of the 
CommissTon will in these cases also be required for the particular 
importations de^fred by the participating Government. 

32. If a participating Government which has been in control 
of its assigned revenues should fail to fulfil its obligations the ex- 
porter concerned will notify the Commission and tbs Commission 
will apply to the Council of the League of Nations for the transfer 
of the management of the assigned rovennos to the Commission. 
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32. The Boneent oi the Gominimon ie neceaeary whenever 
bonds seenred on the assigned assets are given as eollateral, and 
shsJ], as a rale, be aoeonM only for the import of raw materials 
and primary neeesrities. 

34. llie Commission may, however, at its discretion, sanction 
in advance the importation of specified quantities of such goods. 

36. Even in the case of imports under such a general sanction 
a notification of the particular transaction must be registered with 
the Commission. 

36. The assent o( the Commission must also be obtained in 
every case to the term of the credit which it is proposed to open. 



Tlie Murray Rqx>rt 

TIm following u the report of Mr. A. R. Momy, C.B.E., 
mnweeAtetire of the employere of factory labour in India at the 
Waehington International Labour Conference, 1920 

At a meeting of the Indian Jute Milk Aaaooiation held in 
OaloDtta on 6th September, I had an opportunity of aaoertaining 
generally lAe views of the members of that Association regarding 
the hours of work and conditions of factory labour in the B « n eai 
jute mills. On the morning of l&th September, too, I attended an 
informal meeting of tbe Committee of the Mill Owners’ A ssociation 
at Bombay and had a short discussion regarding the hours and condi- 
tion of factory labour in the Bombay cotton mills. Apart from 
these two meetings I had no opportunity of formally ascertaining the 
views of employers of labour in India. It was not until I was 
sailing from Bombay on the 15th Septeml^r that I received copies 
of the Ofganizing Committee’s letter and questionnaire and relative 
papers. On my arrival in London on 6th October I received at 
the India 06See copies of the three reports prepared by the Organis- 
ing Committee for the International Labour Conference, which had 
been published in August. These reports analysed and summarised 
the material contained in the replies to tbe questionnaire received 
from different Governments and in them tbe Committee presented 
as a result of tbeir exarainatiou of the material, certain conclusions 
and recommendations in the shape of draft cor.veiitions as a basis 
for the discussion by the Conference of the several subjects on the 
Agenda. The first three reports deal respectively with — (1) The 
eight hours day or 48 hours week, (2) Unfimployment, (3) The 
employment of women land children and tbe Berne Convent’ons 
of 1906 ; but they contain nothing about India or Japan except 
provisional suggestions of tbe Organising Committee that these and 
similar countries might be able tp accept certain alternatives to 
the conventions drafted for the other countries of the woild. These 
notifications will be dealt with later and I merely refer to them 
at this stage to show that the Organizing Committee felt themselves 
justified in making suggestions to meet India’s special circumstances 
without having before them materials on which to form opinions 
of any value. 

Before 1 left India, the Government of India had drawn the 
attention of the local Governments to certain pi^raphs in the 
Indian Industrial Commission’s Report and had invited the (pinion 
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of the local Qovernmente whether, taking into aeeonnt the present 
position of Indian mills and mill operatives, they think that the 
hours of labour should be shortened, and if so to what extent, for 
what classes of labour and by what stages, if any, and also whether 
there are other points in the existing factory law requiring amend- 
ment. On receipt of replies the (Government of India were to 
consider what further action should be taken ; whetbe. for instance, 
it would be necessary to appoint a Committee of Enquiry, or 
whether the opinions received would warrant the framing of legis- 
lation, either with or without further discussion with local Govern- 
ments. When I sailed, the Government of India could not have 
received replies, frbm all local Governments, to their request for ex- 
pressions of opinion as to shortening the hours of labour, far in less 
have had time to consider carefully such an important question in all 
its bearings as affecting Indian labour and Indian industries. 1 was, 
therefore, surprised to learn in the course of informal discussions with 
the Indian (Government delegates when crossing the Atlantic that they 
were prepared to agree, on behalf of the Government of India, to the 
principle of a sixty hours week. On the face of the Government of 
India’s replies to the questionnaire and relative explanatory Memo- 
randum on Indian labour conditions, there is nothing to indicate why 
the Government of India should commit themselves to a precise 
reduction of working hours. In discussions with the Indian Govern- 
ment and Workers’ delegates I urged that tbe enquiries instituted 
by the Government of India should be completed and all tbe facts 
taken into consideration before agreeing to any particular amend- 
ment of the existing Factory Act. This seemed to me the correct 
attitude for the Indian delegation to take up at the Conference, but 
unfortunately I was unable to carry my fellow delegates with me on 
this point and we, therefore, arrived at Washington on 27th October 
1919. holding divided c pinions on what the Organinug Committee 
described as ti.e most important subject on the agenda for the con- 
sideration of (he Conference. 

The reconmendati jtis of . the Committee as regards India are 
incorporated iii Article 10 of the Draft Convention adopted by the 
Conference wl ich read$ as follows 

In British India the principle of a sixty hour week shall be 
adopted for all workers in the industries at present covered by the 
facte -y acts administered by the Government of India, in mines 
and in such branches Oi railway work as shall be speeineJ for this 
purpose by the competent authority. Any modification of this 
limitation made by the competent authority shidl be subject to the 
pvoviaiotie of ^\j^les 6 and 7 of this Convention. In other respects 
the providccjM oi this Conventiou shall not apply to India, but 
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fortlnr provisions Kmiting the hours of work in India shell he 
eonsiderad at a fiitore meeting of the General Conference. 

Under the existing Indian factory laws, adult males may work 
twelve hours per day in Indian textile industries, women 11 hours, 
and children (between the ages of 9 and 14) 6 houra If the draft 
Convention is ratided by the Indian [.egislature, the effect of the 
foregoing article will be to limit the hours of work in Indian indus- 
tries to 60 per week for both men and women. It will Im observed 
that Article 10 applies to mines as well as other industries. The 
limitation of hours of work of adults in mines will, if adopted, 
from a new departure in Indian mining legislation and this question 
will require careful consideration by those interested. Indeed the 
Committee recommended that the Government of India should be 
asked to consider the possibility of limiting the hours of underground 
work in mines to 54 in the week. They also recommended that 
the Government oi India should be asked to consider the {lossibility 
of adopting a modified definition of “Factory,” which would reduce 
the number of workers required to britig a factory under the scope 
of the Act. Under the existing Indian factory laws, this number 
fs fixed at 50 although in certain cases, it may be, and has been, 
reduced to 20. 

Mr. Joshi, the Worker’s delegate from India, gave notice of 
a motion to add to the proposed Convention concerning India. 

1. The world “Factory” in the Convention to be applied to 
India should mean “any industry “worked with steam, water or 
any other mechanical power or electrical (tower and employing not 
less than ten persons.” 

(2) The hours of work for women em]tloyed in factories shall 
not exceed 54 a week. 

(3) Children under 14 shall not be employed for more than 30 
hours a vveek. 

These particular proposals had all been fully discussed in 
Committee and were brought up in the Central Conference by Mr. 
Joshi in the hope that he might be successful in getting them adopted 
there. On the second last day of the conference, however, Mr. 
Joshi withdrew his proposed amendment in order to save time, and 
contented himself by putting in a written statement which appears 
in the Provisional Record of the 20th day of the conference.^ He 
closes that statement by saying that he postpones consideration of 
the question mentioned in his amendment to the next^ year’s 
meeting of the Conference in the strong hope that they^will then 
receive very sympathetic consideration. The Committee s Report 
regarding India and the other countries, except Japan, was adop^ 
by the Conference by a vote of 67 to 1, the dissenting vote being 
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Ibit of the Worken* dakgete from Belgiam, Mr. fimjteiu, who is 
one of the Yke-Flceeidente of the JoterostioneL Fedeihtion of 
iWds IJnione. 

In nddition to the Draft Convention limiting the honra of work 
in indnetriel ondwtekinge to eight in the day and fourty-eight in 
the week, two reeoIatioiM were passed by the M^n Committee on 
the Honrs of Work. Cue had reference to work of re-oonstruction 
in devMtated areas which, it was agreed, justified special considera- 
tion. The other was ih the following terms : — 

The provisions of this convention shall not interfere with any 
better conditions already in operation, or agreed upon, for all or 
part of the workers of any country, neither shall they interfere with 
any negotiations now proceeding in which the workers are asking 
for better conditions tluui the convention provides. 

Both resolutions were adopted unanimously at the plenary 
sitting of the Conference on 25th November. Another resolution 
of importance was proposed by the Workers’ delegates from France 
and Italy and was ultimately carried unanimously on the second last 
day of the Conference in the following form ; — 

The Conference ho^s that in no case should the wages of 
workmen be reduced simply MSy reason of the introduction of the 
8-hour day, and the 48-hour week, in orden that the conditions 
which exist in certain industries and which the present convention 
allows to continue may not be aggravated by the imposition of 
lower wages on the workers. 

li ratified by the Indian Government, the effect of article will 
be to raise the age limit of children from 9 to 12 years, to widen 
the existing definition of a factory and to bring mining and the 
transport and handling of goods within the scope of factory legis- 
latiou in India. 
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India in Padiament, 1920 

Introduction 

The Hooae of Ooramom first met in IfifiO on Feh. 10th. In the 
foHowinc pageo are given eome of the more impOTtont interpelletioita 
of the year on Indian aSair^ oxeeptiiig military, pension and eognate 
matters of a technical natsre. The outstanding features of the debates 
lekto to tbo Ifilfi affairs of the Punjab under that anh-enemy of 
India, Michael O’Dwyer, and the Rules framed under tbe new Reform 
Act — ^Ihe former by far tbe most stormy that has over taken place 
eince a Tory long time in Parliament. 

Tbe firrt report of the Punjab Government on the riots (rebel- 
lion, according to it) was submitted to the Government of India 
on October 11th, 1919 — six months after tbe (ragio massacres! This 
report was kept a secret till it was issued as a White paper on 
January SOtb. 1920. On December 16th. 1919, Mr. Montagu 
stated in reply to a question in the House that he was not then 
fuUy in possession of the facts relating to the Punjab Massacre 
(see Register 1920, Part II. p. 381 and implored the House to 
suspend judgment till the Report of the Hunter Committee then 
sitdng in India was out. 

But meanwhile the Punjab Government’s admittedly one-sided 
report was issued on the eve of the meeting of Parliament, and 
the reason is obvious, for the intention was to influence public 
mind in favour of the Punjab officials. In answering a question 
on tois subject on February 10th. Mr. Bonar Law described the 
repcfft as merely “a narrative of events” when it was in fact a 
stroog case deliberately prepared in its own favour by O’Dwyer^ 
Govarnment. In reply to another question, however, he said “until 
the Committee now sitting in India under Lord Hunter to enquire 
into the disturbances bad reported to the Government of India 
and the Government of India have expressed their views to the 
Secretary of State, it would obviously be improper to take any 
action”, though it was thought quite proper to publish and make 
known the facts adroitly maishidled by the Puniab Government. 

All this in tbe House of Commons. In the Lords, the- 
Sydenhtun gang was not inactive. . 

On Feb. 26th 1920 Lord Sydenham asked the following 
quoitioii 

Lord Ssrdenham My liOrds, I beg to ask the Under Seent^ 
of State for India (Lord Sinba) whether the Secretary of State has 
been informed that — 
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t. Among the inflammatory notieee posted at Layallparpn 
April 13th last vas one soggesting to the mob that there were 
Kuropoan women at the Ballying Post who should be outraged. 

2. The necessity for proclaiming martial law at Lyallpur aas 
boon denied. 

8. During the week ending January 17 tb last, all Europetns 
were directed not to enter Delhi, the capital city of India, for four 
days, in consequence of the celebrations attending the release from 
internment of Mahomed Afi and Shaukat AH. 

4. Indian witnesses before the Hunter Commission who gave 
evidence not in accordance with the views of the National ‘.Congtess 
have been cruelly persecuted and boycotted. 

5. Public buildings, such as schools, have been permitted to 
be used for political meetings organised by the party which has 
demanded the recall of the Viceroy. 

Viscount Sandhurst : — My Lords, 1 hope that my noble friend 
will allow me to answer the Questions in the absence of the Under 
Secretary of State, who is in India. The Secretary of State for 
India is aware that a notice suggesting the dishonouring of Engh'sh 
women was found posted up at Lyallpur. He is also aware that 
the necessity for proclaiming martial law in any Punjab district 
has boon widely questioned in India. This indeed is one of the 
main subjects of inquiry by the Hunter Committee. On the third, 
fourth, and fifth points the Secretary of State is informed as follows : 
Europeans generally avoided Delhi city at the period in question , 
hut no prohibitory orders were issued to civilians and, in fact, the 
Chief Commissioner reports that certain Europeans were assisted 
through the crowd by volunteers on the day of the Ali brother’s 
reception. Orders were, however, issued to the troops, British aad 
Indian, by the General Otficor Commanding Delhi Brigade, placing 
Delhi city out t)f bounds from January 14 to 18 inclusive, the 
object was to avoid possible collisions between the troops and the 
mob. This course has frequently been adopted on occasion of 
festivals. The Govqmmont have bad reports that Sir Umar 
Hayat Khan and other pro-Government witnesses before the Hunter 
Commitlee have been accorded hostile receptions. Beports have 
also been received that Indians considered to be pro-Governnent 
are subject to social persecution and boycott. No reports have 
been received that meetings of the nature referred to have keen 
. held in sohods. The foundation of the rumour in probably the 
fact that school boys often, take a prominent part in meetings of 
. the extremist party and are employed as volunteers in public 
demonstratimis* It iuaybe added that agitation for the recall of 
the Viceroy i vi^ ^lii in evidence at present. 
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M submitted to the Govt, of Indie on 

Mmh 8th, 1920 ; it was forwarded by that Govt, to the Secretary 
of State on May Srd and was iesued to the public io June, together 
with the famous despatch of the Secretary of State. Then came 
that nauseating fusillade of questions in the Commons inspired by a 
sympathy of Dyerism given on page 460, et ixq. and then that historic 
debate in Parliament on July 8th 1920. 

Regarding the Debate on Amritsar and General Dyer, the 
following critical account given by a ‘Student of Politics’ and published 
in the London Times is worth reproducing. 

“ When the Secretary for India rose to day to sjieak on n^neral 
Dyer’s conduct at Amritsar, the benches were more crowded than 
they have been for a year, except in some of the Russian debates. 
Before a word was said, one could feel the air beating with excite- 
ment. 

“ Mr. Montagu is a sincere man and a genuine Libeial, but he 
dPes not know the House of Commons. His opening speech was bad 
advocacy, and one could see his critics growing more and more 
irritated with each sentence. He acknowledged the sen ices of 
General Dyer, but said his principles were wrong when be declar- 
ed that hie intention was to read Indians at largo a “moral lesson ’ — 
that was terrorism. His compulsory salaming and his “ all fours ” 
order was racial humiliation. His setting up of the whippii g 
triangles was the policy oi frightfulness. These thinr.j were incon- 
eiitent with our policy in India. If youjusiihcd General J)yor it 
meant that we ruled India by the sword ; and the end of that 
pidfey would be that our rule in India would slink in the nostrils 
alike of our own democracy and of the Inrliaii people^ and that 
the two would combine to close it. You must choose between the 
policy of force and the policy of partnership. You could iiot mix the 
the two, voting for partnership one year and for force the next. As 
Mr. Montagu developed this argument the House became more and 
niore restive. When he went on to say that there was a theory 
abroad that an Indian was tolerable only so long as he obeyed orders, 
interruptions swelled into a prolonged roar of anger, lie persisted 
courageoflsiy and lowered the horns of his dilemma more menacingly. 

Choose, choose,” he said, ** between race ascendancy and parhu ir- 
ship, and on your choice will depend the continuance of the British 
Empire.” 

“ The House was now thoroughly angry. li had not expectea this 
sDrt of speech. It was bad advocacy in two \\\ays. U was luo 

passionate, and the malcontents were irritated by its sharp mgica 

dilemmas. Secondly, the English mind does not work jn that 
We are the most daring political generaliscr in the woiW. bu it 
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is our wij in poKtioii m io aoiaoea, to prooeed indaetiTely from the 
pertiealer to the genetd, ud not horn the general to the partionlat. 

“ The Boom would have weloomed the priooiplee of Mr. Montagu, 
which wen not merely sound, but noble, if he h^ led up to thtm 
Iqr an aooomalation of instance. But between our inductive English 
method of political argument and this deductive argument from 
sharply opposed logical propositions, there is an interval of 2,000 
years, and 30 deg. of longitude. East and West, be they producsd 
ever so far, will never meet, and Mr. Montagu, patriotic and sincere 
English Li^ral as he is, is also a Jew, and in excitement has the mental 
idiom of the East. That was the fault of a speech which in logical idea 
was a singularly pure and brilliant expression of Liberal doctrine. 

" A more violent contrast than that between the speech of Mr. 
Montagu and that of Sir Edward Carson who followed, it would he 
impossible to conceive. There was not a general idea in Sir Edward 
Carson’s speech, unless we regard his passion for justice to the 
individual as a general idea. “ We cannot try him, but we have a 
right to insist that ho should hare a fair trial.” For the rest, his 
speech was an appeal to prejudice. To break a man without fair 
trial, was uo-English ; you must trust the man on the spot. Even if 
there had been an error of judgment, ought he alone to bear the 
consequences I His strongest point was that the punishment was 
not immediate, but was delayed. How unfair for armchair politicians 
in Downing street to pass these judgments on men who had these 
frightfully difficult practical problems, not of their own making, to 
solve. You must encourage your agents by your support if they do 
the onset. Perhaps General Dyer had saved India, The substance 
of the speech was extraordinarily poor ; the manner was impressive, 
and the advocacy perfect. 

Mr. Churchill, who followed, was amazingly skilful, and turned 
the House (or so it seemed) completely round. He began so halting- 
ly as to get the patient ear of the House. He avoided at first ex- 
irressing an opinion on the merits and entered on an elaborate, not 
to ray dry discourse on the law of master and servant in the Aricy. 
He defined the three dogbees of dissatisfaction with the conduct of 
an officer in the Army. General Dyer’s retirement on brjt-pay was 
the mildest of the three punishments, and you could not say he hsd 
been treated unfairly unless you were also prepared to insist on a 
special trial for tbe hundreds of officers who had been treated so 
during and since the war. He met the argument that General Dyer’s 
oonduot had been eemdoned by his superiors by making it clear that 
but for that be„ would, have been subjected to severe punishment. 

that there was somethiug 
eipo^ly viudletivo til i||e tr^atiueut of General Dyer, Mr. Churchill 
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began to deal with Ifae merits of the case. He admitled the diffi* 
oulties that confronted an officer in dealing with civil disturb* 
anoes. Still there were certain elementary tests. Was the crowd 
wiUi which he had to deal attacking or threatening to attack 1 Was 
it armed 1 At Amritsar the answer to both the questions was in the 
negative. Ho then went on to describe the slaughter. We had a 
picture of the crowd massed in a narrow space, rushing wildly from 
centre to the corners and back again, as the guns were turned to this 
direction or that. The feeling of pity grew dominant as the picture 
became more vivid. 

“Mr. Asquith followed with a criticism of Sir Edward Cii'iOn’s 
speech. He complained that he had not addressed himself to the 
merits of the case. To ask the House of Commons to reverse the 
decision that had been taken was to condone one of the worst 
outrages in our history. 

“After that the debate flagged. Mr. Spoor for the Labour Party 
developed that General Dyer was typical of an Anglo Indian spirit 
which was not only illiberal and tyrannical, but was under mining 
the foundations of our rule. 

“Feeling was again very high when Mr. Bonar Law rose to wind 
up the debate. He laboured to show that ho understood all the 
difficulties of General Dyer’s position, but hardly succeeded in 
soothing the anger of the malcontents. He seemed less successful 
usually in gauging the moods of the House, and in managing them. 

“The Labour amendment to reduce the India Office Vote by 
€100 was lost by 247 votes to 37 ; and Sir Edward Carson’s amend- 
Brent, also for a reduction of the vote, by 230 votes to 129. 

“General Dyer listened to the debate from j seat urfder the 
gallery. The following Indian princes were in the Distinguished 
strangers’ Gallery ; The Maharaja of Jhallawar, the Maharaja of 
Kapurthalla, the Tikka Saheb of Kapurthala, the Maharaja of C(Wh 
Bohar, the Yuvaraja of Mysore, the Maharaja of Alwar, and the Jam 
Saheb of Nawanagar.” 


The Lord’s Debate 

The Debate in the Lords on I^ord Finlay’s Motion ^odeploje 
the conduct of the case of General Dyer as ^ 
a precedent dangerous to the preservation 
lebeUioti’’ lasted for two days and was lively 
had all the accompaniments of a great j congregate 
of the realm found means to leave their shady 
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to assert a principle on wioh lay the foundai^ra of their decrepit 
existence. More than 200 of their Lordships, most of them as 
innocent of that pampered chamber as of India, attended and a very 
“distinguished" gathering of Peeresses and ‘fashionable’ society- 
women, iwking capitalists and_ other friends and admirers of the 
“Hero of the PuiqaV’, lent an imping air to the assembly. The 
Oaekwar of Baroda, the Maharani, and other Indian Princes and 
noblemen also attended. 

Ijord Finlay had been well briefed for his job. He stuck to 
the case of General Dyer throughout, without any concern for the 
graver issues involved for the people of India or a word of 
sympathy for the innocent victims of the massacre. He con- 
demned the partismsbip which the Indian members of the Hunter 
Committee had displayed and depicted the disadvantages under 
which the accused officer laboured. 

Lord Sinha, apologetic in his tone and manner, was more placid 
and restrained. Perhaps the atmosphere of the House was too 
strong for him and he thought it wiser to leave the more unqualified 
denunciations to those who could speak with cabinet authority. 
He went out of his way to condemn the activities of .Mr. Gandhi 
especially in relation to the new movement of Non-Co-operation. It 
was a calm, well reasoned speech. 

The Lore' Chancellor mercilessly denunciated the cruel acts of 
General Dyer. He did this certainly in unqualified language such as 
one does not often hear from such lofty quarters ; but he also showed 
that he was not unaware of the deeper issues that were at stake and 
of the fundamental principles thar'Giere were involved. In words 
that were wortjiy of the high office which he holds. Lord Birkenhead 
asserted the right of Indians to equal treatment with other citizens 
of the empire, and he warned their Lordships of the barm they' 
would be doing in India if they passed the resolution. 

The case for the Gkivernment of India was stated by Lord 
Meston. His business was to justify the policy of finding a scape- 
goat for others (himself included). He was the only speaker who 
thought it necissary to defend the action of the Viceroy. 

Lord Curzon declared his distrust of the theory that General 
Dyer saved the Putdab by his exertions, and he altogether denied 
that he saved India by example — Were the principles upon which 
General Dyer acted approved, said bis Lordship, we should lower 
oiir reputation in India, lower our own standards c^f justice and 
humani^, and debase the currency of our natiomd honour. The 
Hf use heard him tIMwghout with breathless interest, but with 
scanely a sij^ of ai^Kval. The motion was adopted by 129 votes 
to 86— is direvt dbfsat ^ tlw Oovemment I 
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H0USS% COMMONS-Feb. 28th, 1990 

tSnn ^ Seoretaty for India what instroo- 

tion, if MF, have bwn gent by him to the Government of India or 
to the Governor of ^rM with regard to the framing of thJ 
wiwhiee rules governing the repreeent^^^^ of non-Brahmina in 

the province of Mirras; and whether an agreement has been reached 
by the Government of India with regard to the method and amount 
of re^esentation to be given to the non-Brahmins in Madras 1 

The President of the Board of Education (Mr. Herbert Fisher): 
My right hon. friend has sent no instructions either to the Govern- 
ment of India or the Governor of Madras, beyond requesting them 
to carry out as speedily as possible (along with other recommenda- 
tions) the recommendation of the Joint Select Committee contained 
in paragraph (c) of their Reiiort under the heading “Clause 7” 
and explaining to the Governor of Madras that in recommending 
provision for non-Brahmins of “seperate representation by me ans 
of reservation of seats the Commit tee did not intend to recommend 
the setting up of separate electorates consisting only of non-Brah- 
mins. The Viceroy reported on January 26th that Lord Willing- 
don was hopeful of a speedy settlement of the matter. I am not 
aware whether a settlement has actually been reached. 

Mr. Ormsby-Gore : Is the right hon. gentleman not aware 
that the Joint Committee expressly suggested that the matter 
should not be left to the Governor of Madras hut dealt with by 
the Government of India on its own intiaiive and that a great 
deal of unrest has been caused in Madras by the intervention of 
the Ghivornor of Madras in tha very delicate negotiationsf 

Sir J. D. Rees : Who should properly intervene, or more properly 
intervene, than the Governor of Madrasi 

Jfr. itVAer : 1 think it is quite obvious that the Governor of 
Madras is the proper person. 

Sw J. D. Rees asked what progress bad been made by the 
Committee on financial relations which is considering the quesHon 
of provincial contributions to the Government of India in view of 
the eventual equalisation in incidence of such contributionsl 

Mr, Fisher : The work of the Committee is barely begun, and 
DO report of its progress bas yet been received. (See P. Ill, p. 49) 

HOUSE OF COMMOSS-Feb. m 1920 


Sttikes at Bombay. 

CfAcml WedgsBOod asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
(he Bomber mill strikers were fired on in January of this year ; and 
how many casualties resulted among the Indian population t 

The Fmident of the Board of Edveation (Mr. Herbert Fisher) : 
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I am iafonned that before a eettfoment a|^||ia etrike was reached 
t)fo mob attaekad a picket of military' police aocompaioed by a 
maKistrat^ the magistrate and others of the party being struck by 
atones, Ofo the crowd being ordered to disperse they displayed a 
defiant attitude ; threats of firing had no effect on the mob, and tbe 
aaagistrate gave orders to disperse it by force. The seijeant and one 
private fired ore round each, killing one rioter and seriously injuring 
another, Subsequently, when, as the result of the .Gfovernor’s media* 
tion, conoesaiona were made to the stikers and preparations made to 
start work at four or five mills, determined efforts to prevent this 
were made. At one mill large crowds stoned the military posts, 
forcibly entered the mill compound and stoned tbe cashier and two 
sepoys. A fow rounds were fired, one mill hand being wounded ii: 
the thigh. The Governor of Bombay has brought to my notice the 
admirable oonduet during these disturbances of the military and 
police, who were on duty continuously for nearly a month and were 
constantly qngaged in minor conflicts with the mob. 1 feel sure 
that the House will agree that Sir Goorge Lloyd was justified 
in this opinion. 

Legal Proceedings Against Ministers. 

Colonel Yak asked whether the exclusion of Ministers from being 
sued'iu tbe High (fourts in India, as provided for in the Government 
of India Act, will have the effect of differentiating the eonstiturtion 
of India from that of all the Dominions and of this country, and of 
denying to the peoples of India auy means of redress in the case 
illegal proceedings by Ministers. 

Mr, Either : I understand that my hon. and gallant friend is 
referring to the Amendment made by means of port II of the Second 
Schedule to the Government, of India Act, 1919, whereby Ministers 
appomted unddr that Aet are brought within the: scope of Section 
110 of the Government of India Act, 1916-16. Tbe Amendment 
reforrsd to has no effect at all in five of the major provinces in Indial. 
In thma provinces it has the effect of placing Ministers in the came 
legid poaition as that occupied by Governors and Lieut. Governors of 
provincM and members of their Executive Councils. To a limited 
exteut no doubt the position of Ministers in India will in this respect 
be different from that of Minist^ in the Dominions, but it must 
he remembeied that Ministers is India are not in all respects on 
the same footing as Ministers in the Dominions. It is not the eass 
that the Amendment will have the effectof denying, to the peopis 
^ ludhi jlA means of redress in the case of illei^ praesedings hy 
MInfolim. ! mtv be taken agunst Ministers under 

otter the Act. Tbe provirions of .the section in question 

, miy te^yjpliliffj^iwwwded Ut any time by the Iridiah Lteulature. 
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HOUSB OF COMMONS^Wth March 1920 
M«MpoUmia CAimy o( Oenptiioii) 

Cok^ Mk«d how much of the ooet, if .»*, of the 

5“^ «1w21«^im8t»tioniuMee(>^ 
felh direotly or indirectly npon the Exchequer of ludu 1 

Mr, Fuher; No pert of the cost of the civil edninietnition of 
Meio^otUBia felli upon the India Exchequer. The tame » row 
the 4a»e m regvde the Army of Occupation. During the War the 
^n^ (but not the extraordinary) chargee of the troope despatched 
from India for cenrice in Meeopotomia and other theatree of War were 
borne by Indian revenues under the Parliamentary Kesolutioai of 
16th September and 26th November 1914. No eontributiou is 
now being made by India towards the cost of the troops oveneaa. 


MfliUiy AHain (CommiMien of InqoSiy) 

Jiff. Spoor asked the Secretary for India if he will state 
how far the Committee or Commission enquiring into Indian 
military affairs has been able to proceed with that enquiry and 
how soon the Report will be forthcoming ; whether he will state if 
the deliberations of that body are being carried on under the pre- 
sidency or acting chairmanship of Sir Michael O’Dwyer, the ex- 
Ueutenant-Governor of the Punjab, whose administration of that 
Province during the spring of last year came under examination 
by the Hunter Committee and has been the subject of controversy 
both here and in India; and, if he is so acting, whether he will 
consider the advisability of relieving him of that position until his 
administration of the Punjab, which supplies a considerable 
percentage of the reeurits for the Indian army has been cleared ? 

Mr. Fishor: The Committee will s^rtly complete their 
inquiries in India, but no estimate can be given of the date 
when their Report will be issued, Sir Maohael O’Dwyer is acting 
ohurman of the committee. The Seereta^ of State sees no rea^ 
for relieving him of the positicm. His administration of the Punjab 
has no bearing on the matters under discussion by the Committee. 


Industrial Workeis (Wages) 


Mr. Jhm Daviion asked the present rates of wages paid 
to Indian workers in the j^ncipai industries; and whether it is tim 
iotenrioD of the Gkivemment to take steps to ensuM m eaily 
approximation of Indian industrial conditions to British staadeidsi 
Mr. Fisher: As in serveial cases, increases have reeently beu 
fPintid 1 hgfd no exact inlonnation as to tka^ pfciant rataa oi 

wages in the varions industries in India, but 1 ^ The 

settied policy ci the Government of Indm, wUeh has tiia fnp 
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approralofmy right hon. friend, ii to improve as rapidly tiie 
odnditioo tl Indian worken, but in a cdnnti^ like India ^tish 
standards oannot in all eases be adopted. This, as the hon. 
llember is aware, is recognised in Article 406 of the Treaty of 
Peace, which lays down t^t in framing Praft Conventions and 
Recommendations for general adoption, the International Labour 
Conference shall suggest modifications to meet the case of those 
countries in which, to quote the words of the Treaty, “climatic 
conditions, imperfect development of industrial organisation or 
other special circumstances, make the industrial conditions subs- 
tanriaUy different.’' 

Ltetd. Vmmmder Ktttiborthy: Can the right hon. Gentleman 
say whether it is the intention of the Government of India to 
retain poWer over Labour legislation and to introduce any system 
of legal minimum wage in India as has been suggested t 

Hr, J, D. Em: Can the right hon. Gentleman say whether 
the approximation to the Rritish standard will include the compulsory 
adoption of English clothing, food and housing, ai d if so, who 
will pay for the mutiny which must result ? 

Mr. Fitkfr : It is obvious that there must be great differences, 
between economic legislation in India and in England. The 
differences must be adjusted to the economic circumstances in the 
two countries. The whole matter of the economic legislation 
suitable to Indian conditions is under the consideration of the 
Government of India. 

Cohnel : Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that at 

present there are 60,000 mill workers out in Bombay, striking for 
higher wages, and may we understand that the cause of these 
striking mill- workers is being supported by Sir George Lloyd and 
the Government against the emplc^ers, with a view to securing a 
wage more computable, with that paid in other countries 1 

Mr. Heihvood : Under the Government of India Act, are they 
not capable of dealing with these cases in India 1 

Mr. Fiiher : Sir George Lloyd has already intervened in an 
important labour dispute in Bombay and his intervention has been 
effective in aecoring a settlement, and I have no reason to suppose 
tbht his iuterventiOR in any later dispute will be loss successful than 
in Hie past 

Ceiimd Veigwid : Is the right hon. Qentiemaa not awai« that 
there, is a dispute on now and that <60,000 men are out in Bombay 1 

Rice Trade 

Mr. AljM the Seoretaiy for India whether heis now 
intheporitikm to make a statement respecting the excessive price 
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fixed by the Government of India for tioe exported to Oeybn and 
eertain othpr British Dominions ? 

Mr, Fisher : As the reply is somewhat long I propose, br the 
permission of my Hon. Friend to circulate it in the Official Beport : 

THE FOLLOWING IS THE REPLY REFERRED TO 


The object which the Government of India had in vew in assn* 
miug control over the Burma rice trade was to enable consumers in 
India and Burma to obtain a stable food at a reasonaUe price and 
to supplement the seriously depleted stocks in India. As this fieees* 
sarily involves a limitation of the profits of producers, the Govern'- 
ment of India are under an obiligation to obtain a fair market prioe 
for the exportable surplus and to restore the profits to the prodneerti 
But although the world shortage of rice, caused by the failure of the 
Si^ nri crop and a short Burms crop, would have enabled exceedingly 
high prices to have been obtmned, the moderate minimum export 
price of' about Es. 15 per cwt. f. o. b. Bangoon has bwn fixed 
against a cost price of Ks,9 at which India is supplied. This export 
I»ice is very considerably less than the world price, which but for 
the control, British Possessions would have l»en compelled to pay. 
Further— and perhaps more important— practically the whole of the 
exportable surplus has been reserved for British Possessions. This 
surplus, unfortunately, is insufficient to meet all demands, bnt is 
being distributed as fairly as possible. Had this control not been 
established it is reasonably certain that the Colonies would not only 
have been forced to pay a much higher price, but would have been 
unable to obtain the quantities allotted to them under the scheme. 

Last week the Viceroy received a deputation from Ceylon which 
represented the serious condition of affairs In the island caused ^ the 
high price of rice. Lord Chelmsford, while 

deputation, emphatically repudiated the suggestion ‘k** Gov«n. 
ment of India were in any way responsible for t^ "J. ^ed^ aC 
of rice in the world’s markets, and pom^ out, m \ ’ 

that the control which had been established 
Z r«iuirements at much below world prices. In the matjir of 
allotments also, Ceylon had been treated very 
tons bad been reserved lor the J® the Viceroy 

deputation, that no prevous Conticl- 

replied that, so long ago as November last, the (^ylop iood ijn u 

ler knew that the control over exporte might te u^^a^ 

Government of Ceylon therefore should hav regards 

in the price of Burma fo “ 
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flM tod gMfnphieal oonneetion between the two oponMeei pointed 
ont thst Oeykm wu poKtioadly and financially indep^ent 
of . India, and could not expect to obtain what would in efl^ 
amount to a large eubeidy from India by receiving ita auppliea 
of rice at lem than the price which had been accepted by other 
CSoIpniea without question. But moved by the appeal on be^If 
of the general population, and especially the Indian popnli^Kii,' 
and having regard to the fact that Ceylon aftbrds employnwnt 
for the surplus population of Southern India, which might be foned 
to return to India in the event of a food shortage in Ceylon, he 
' agreed to supidy 180,000 tons of rice at the flat rate of Bs. 13 ewt. 
1 feel sure that my Hon. Friend will agree that the concession whieh 
the Viceroy has found it possible to make-involving as it does 
asurnnder of over XI ,362,000— is a soUtantial>'One and I trust 
that it will serve to relieve the situation in Ceylon. 

Mr. Oidtou Murray : Is the reply satisfactory 1 
Mr. Fithfiri It depends upon the point of view from which 
the reply is regarded. 

Mr. Murray'. Will a reduction be made in the price that 
is being charged for the rice t 
Mr. Fithtr : Yes. 


Indentuivd Labour cFiji) 

Mr. Fredrk Moberts asked the Secretary of State far 
India whether a deputation of Fiji plairters is at present in Iiiuia : 
whether this deputation is demanding the continuance of inden- 
tured labour in Fiji ; and whether His Majesty’s Government 
and the Government of India will make a public denial that there 
is any intention of supplying indentured labour to Fiji, in view 
of the recent unrest there '• 

ilfr. Fither : The unofficial Fiji Mission now in India >is 
certainly not asking for a renewal of indentured labour, which 
Is quite well understood to have been finally stopped. The r^nt 
unrest in Fizi occurred after the cancellation of all remaining 
indentures. 

Mr. JFUUttiu Carter asked the Secretary of State for India 
if he will state how many Indians have left India during the 1^ 
10 years under indenture and how many are at present under ia- 
denture, and in what localities. 

Mr. Fither : In tM last 10 years, 6, 401 Indiana- have left India 
undw indentiire but none have gone since 1017. Igavetiiehon. 
and pdlani Bleiiiibpr lw Gateshead, on the S4th February, the latent 
figures as tO' still tinder jpelenturo in the severs} 
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SMkMitt Hit tmtuf 

Mr. Lmn how mMy strikes have ooeoned in India sinea 
the Mginmng of tbu year ; in how many eases were troops 
OdMonhowmny ^ons have there been oonfliots between the 
strikers and the mihtary m which the military fired on the crowd* 
and what has been the total number of casualties resulting 
the Indian population 1 . 

Mr. Fisher : Information available*at the India Office shows 
that ainoe the beginning of the year, in addition to the widespread 
strikes in the Bombay Presidency, which affected the cotton mills 
airi other industries, strikes occurred in the Jamalpur railway work- 
shops, at four Calcutta jute mills, and at Cawnpore. No oScial 
iotomation has yet been received regarding the more recent strike 
at Jamshedpur • As regards the latter part of the tiuestion I would 
refer the hon. Member to the replies given on the 26th Fetoiary 
and the 3rd Match to questions asked by the hon. and gallant 
Member for Newcastle under-Lyme and the hon. Member for 
Barnard Castle, 

jifr, W" , Throm : Does the right hon. Gentleman not think that 
the economic conditions of the Indians would be very much ^tter if 
they were not compelled to carry on their backs some of the tribe of 
Civil Servants! 

Mr. Lttim asked how many ioru and still workers are at pre* 
seutlon strike in Jamshedpur District: and whether an attempt is 
being made to give the strikers’ claims a fair hearing and to arbitrate 
the strike on British lines, in view of the regrettable occurrences at 
Shobpur and elsewhere ! 

Mr. Fisher : I have received no report from the Government of 
India regarding the strike. 

Ccionel Wedgmod : Will the nght hon. Gentleman taira steps 
to obtain a report on this strike from the Government of India ! 

Khilalat Delcgatioii. 

lAevA. Colonel James asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether the Indian Khilafat dr Islamic delegation at present visiting 
this country is led by certain Muhammad Ali : whether this Mtrham- 
mad Ali is the same individual who, on account of his revolutionary 
tendencies and his intimate association with the Committeeri 
Union and Progress, was interned on his own responsibility by Hm 
Highness the Nawab of Rampur and who was subsequently internM 
by the Indian Government together with his brother Shaukat Ah, 
who had'Oamed a similar reputation at the University of Ali^h i 
whether the inoliision of a man of such revolutionary tendeiwies on 
this Ishuiiic delegation is approved by the Government of India and 
whether he will consider the possible preiudice to the cause of the 
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milUooB of loyal hlamie solgeetB . of tbe Crown of the inclusion of an 
avowed revolationary on a mission of this kind! 

Mr. FUher : The answer to the first part of the question is in 
As affirmative. As regards the .second part, the leader of the delega- 
tion, is the same individual who was interned by the Gk>vernnient of 
India. With regard to the third and fourth parts of the question, 
the Government of India had no hand in selecting the personel of 
the delegation. I can accept no responsibility on this point. 

Litut. Colonel Jams : Is it a fact that members of the delegatiou 
have been officially received by representatives of the Indian Govern- 
ment in this country;, does not such reception constitute an act of 
annoval of the constitution of the delegation; and is it a fact that 
the Government of India, quite properly, had no hand in selecting 
the personel of the delegation! 

Mr. Speaker : The hon and gallant Member should hand in his 
question at the Table. 

Colonel Wedgwood : Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that a 
visit of a Committee of this kind is of the utmost advantage to the 
relations between ourselves and the Muhammadans in India; and 
is he also aware that it can only be of advantage to this Empire for 
men like Muhammad Ali to come here! 

Mr. Speaker-. The hon. and gallant Gentleman must follow the 
example of the hon. and gallant Member and hand in his question. 

l%e foUowing Questions appeared an the Ordier Paper for tm-oral 
answers: 

Colonel Wedgwood asked fhe Cnder Secretary of State for 
the Colonies (1) whether Indian soldiers who served in the 
campaign against the Germans in East Africa are receiving grants 
of land from the East African local Governments in the same way 
as the British soldiers of European descent ; if not, whether Ilis 
Majesty’s Govenment will instruct the East African authorities 
to do so, in view of the resentment which is caused among the 
Indians by the differential treatment of British white troops and 
Indian solders who fought side by side in the same campugn ; (2) 
.whether he is aware that resentment is caused among the Indians 
in East Africa by the amission on tbe part of tbe Government of 
East Africa to appoint any Indian member on the British East 
Africa Economic Commission and by those parts of the Commission’s 
Beport which affect the Indian community ; and whether His 
Mljes^s Government will consider the advisability, of appointing 
anothmr ComnrisRW with at least one Indian member to safeguard 
the ^teres^hf the Indians in East Africa ! 

£iRSf.-Ce|s»sl ' dmrg : I will answer these four questions 
tofether. . t^vsaith^ d^lt with in the hon. and gallant -Memboris 
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four questions, including that addressed to the Secretary of State for 
India, are included in the Besolutions adopted by the Easter Africa 
Indian National Congress in the November last. {See Register 1920.) 
These Sesolutions, emd the position of Indians generally in East 
Africa, will be diecnssed by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
on arrival in England, with the Governor of the East Africa Protec- 
torate, who is remaining in England for the purpose. In the 
circumstances, I am not in a position to make any statement on 
the points raised in the questions. 

t-'olojifl Wedgvxod Will this discussion include a represen 
tntive of the India Office, preferably the Secretary of State I 

Lieut.-Colonel Amery : I have no doubt the Secretary oi State 
for the Colonies will consult him. 

EmU.-Uomtnander Kenwwthy: Will the bon and gallant 
Gentleman convey to the Colony in question the views of the 
Colonial Office on the question of flogging 1 

Lient.-Colmtl Amery ; I am not prepared to do that. 

Mr. Spottr asked the Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies (1) whether a Government Commission on Native I<abour 
sat in British East Africa in 1912-13 ; whether the Hon. 
A. C. Hollis, C. M. G., Secretary for Native AHTairs, gave evidence 
shovring that labour recruited through the Native Chiefs was in 
practice compulsory labour ; whether it is the policy of His Majesty's 
Government now to introduce compulsory labour in British East 
Africa : if not, whether the Governor’s instructions to Provincial 
.and District Commissioners, that the onus of finding labour was 
to bo put on Native Chiefs ami elders, will now bo withdrawn ; 
( 2 ) whether the Governor of British East Africa h.as issued instruc- 
tions to Provincial and District Commissioners to inform Native 
Chiefs and elders that it is part of their duty to advise and en- 
courage young men in their areas to go out and work on planta- 
tions ; whether any such duty has been imposed by law on Native 
chiefs and elders ; if not, on what authority the Governor’s state- 
raent was made ; on what authority reports are called for on any 
headman who is impervious to His Excellency’s wishes; and 
what is the nature of the action which the Governor proposes to 
take against any such headman I 

Lieui.-Coloiiel Atttery : As 1 informed the Hon. Member on 
the 23rd February, the whole question of native labour in East 
Africa, including the issue raised by the administrative 
to which the Hon. Member refers, will bo discussed with Hir 
E. Northey by the Secretary of State on his return. 

VdtmUredgnvod : That circular has not yet been received . 
Liewt.-C<iUmel Amery : No. 
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CoBW rftt » w of laviqr LCoovoiiiioa] 

'LmU.‘€ommad«r EmBoAky Mk«d tha SeeNtuy of Stets 
for ladio whetiwr hii otlentira has bean drawn to tha oom^nti 
in India that npraaantati?aa of tha Indian N^onal Conpaaa 
hara haan paraiitantly azdodad from the Committaaa. appointed 
for parpoaaa of ioTaatisation of puMio qnaations by thaGoyam- 
mant of India, for .inatanoa, tha Hunter Committee and recant 
Adviaory Committee rofuding Bulea and Bagulationa to be feamad 
under tha Govarnmant of India Act, 1919 ; and whatbar ha witl 
taka atapa to anaura that tbie body ia rapraaantad on aueh public 
Committaaa in futurat 

Mr. Fidter : The Secretary of State haa aeon thaaa complainta 
in IndiM nawapapera. Aa ratn^a tha Hunter Committee it 
waa obvioualy naceaaary to aaleet mambera who had not, aa promi- 
nent adharenta of tha Congraaa, had already committad themaalvaa 
to atrong tiawa on tha pointa which required inveatigation. 

Aa ragvda tha Reforma Committaaa appmnted in the Provin- 
caa, the Secretary of State haa not full information on their compoai- 
tion. But the hon. Member ia probably aware that the prevailing 
party in the National Congraaa, being diaaatiaBed nith tha Bafmrma, 
and having declared itaelf aceptioal aa to their aincerity and value, 
great number of Indian Liberal politiciana, who- are deairouaof 
obtaining the beat reaulta from the new ayatem have loft ita ranki 
and formed a aaparate Congreaa of their own.: It ia probable, 
and tha hon. Member will perhapa leeogniae that it would be 
reaaonable, in appointing Committeea to work out the details 
of changea oonaequant on the recent Act, to enliat tiia aarvioes 
of men who, while criticiaing certain featurea, have inromiaad 
aineare co-operation in working the new ayatem rather than thoae 
who have denounced tha Act aa nnaooeptable or unworkable. 

Cmmandtt Kemorthy : Would it not be desirable 
that man of pronounced views, even if hoatile to certain 
aqiaets of the present Government of India, should be <m this 
Committee 1 

Mr, FiMm _ : hfy right bon. IViend is (d opinion that tha 
Kmter Gammittae in its eompoaition should be a judieial boty, 
and lAat it m tiadesiraUe to appoint on that Committee men who 
have takeil a vaty otrong Kne in pnbKo eontraveraiaa. 

AawfW CtyMondir Kmmrtky : If G>ia Hunter Committee is • 
iudyeiid and why shoidd not diitingaidi^ 

isjil hwiihari^ if thay have- paonounoed views, be ttyoa it 
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i>ord Httiit«i*( Conuniitet. 

CdmA Wedwmd ssked the Secretary of State for India 
if Lord Hunter has left or is on the point of leaving India • if the 
Import by his Committee has been ’ submitted or is re^y fw aub- 
misaion ; if he could state when that Report is to be published ; and 
when tinw can be allotted for discussing in the house the issues that 
the Bepwt is sure to raise} 

Mr. tvsh^r: 1 understand that Lord Hunter is on his way home 
and that the Report of his Committee reached the Government of 
India few days ago. It willho imlJished ius soon ns possible, lint 
cannot be published before the house rises, so that the question oi 
allotting time is not immediate. 

Mr. Neil Maclean asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether Lord Hunter, before leaving India on or about the ISth 
instant, handed in the Report of his Committee to the Government 
of India ; whether it is the intention of the Government to publish 
thnt Report in this country and in India; and whether the evidence 
tendered by the ex-6overnor of the Punjab, the Chief Secretary to 
the Punjab Government, and on behalf of the miliiary authorities 
will lie included or published separately? 

Mr. FUter: The. answer to the first two parts of the question is 
in the affirmative. I cannot yet make any definite statement as to 
the publication of evidence. 

Deportation oi B. G' Homiman. 

Colonel fVe>fifwooil asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether Mr. B. 6 Horniman, who was deported from India by the 
Govegntnent of Bombay to this country in April last without charge 
or trial, has been refused permission to return to Bombay, where he 
had been domiciled for several years, and resume his professional 
occupation and \yhether he will state why Mr. Horniman has been 
excluded from the amnesty recently extended under the terms of 
the King’s Proclamation to persons against whom Orders under the 
Defence of India Act affecting their entry into British India were 
in force? 

Mr. Fislter : The Secretary of State refused to recommend Mr. 
Horniman for a passport to India so long as the Government of 
Bombay considers it necessary to enforce the Order ^ made against 
him; 1 do not understand the last part of the question, and doubt 
if tlMn were' any persons excluded- £rom British lihBa in the wune 
manner as Mf. Horniman, who have been allowed- to return to ic. 

Laipat Ral 

Oclbma YttU asked whether Laipet Rai, who was departed, 
from the Baidab ia 1907 was 4soiioeraed iu any way dunng his resi- 

66 . 
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(lenoe in America with the plots that ware hatched there for revoln- 
tion in India : and how many other deportees similaily titnated have 
also iM^n permitted to return to India 1 

Mr. Fifher : I must refer my hon. and gallant Friend to the 
statement made in this House on the 28th November, 1917, by the 
Home Secretary (Viscount Cave). I am not aware that any Indian 
has been deported to a foreign country. Lajpat Boi was released 
from internment nearly 12 years ago, and went voluntarily to the 
United States in 1914. 

Coloiul Yate ; Will the right hon. Gentleman answer my ques- 
tion whether T^rupiit Eai was concerned in any of the plots that were 
hatehe<l in America for revolution in India ? 

Mr. Fhhiv I am not aware that he was. 

Muhammad Ali 

Cftloufl Yate asked whether Muhammad Ali, who has 
arrived in England as a member of the Indian Khilafat deputation, 
is the same Muhammad Ali mentioned in paragraph 164 of the 
Ikoport of the Committee appointed to investigate revolutionarj' 
coiispiraoies in India as concerned in the project batched in India 
with the object of destroying British rule by means of an attack on 
the NorthAVest frontier supplemented by a Muhammadan rising in 
India itself ; whether it was for this reason that ho was interned ; 
and, if, not, for participation in what conspiracy was he interned ? 

Mr, Fisher: The individual mentioned in paragraph 164 of the 
Beport cited in the question is not the Muhammad Ali who is now 
in England as a meml)er of the Khilafat Deputation. The latter 
was interned during the War for conduct tending to promote the 
interests of His Majesty’s enemies. 

Khilafat Delegation 

Mr. Ormdff Om asked what steps have been taken to 
secuie early and wide publicity in India of the Prime Minister’s 
recent reply to the Indian Khilafat delegation regarding British 
policy in the Near and Middle East 1 

Mr. Foreman asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
steps have been taken to telegraph to India the reply of the Prime 
Minister to the Indian Muslim delegation on the future of Turkey, 
and to publish it throughout the whole of India in all the vernacular 
impers; and, if not, will he at once consider the desirability of taking 
these steps ! 

Mr. FMtr : A very full summary of the Prime Minister’s reply 
to the (^etarioB' was telegraphed to the Viceroy on the 21st March 
for pnrpeM in India. 

#• 
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CoMtitatioiMl Rtfonn (Lnd Haidbfe) 

Mr. Waterum asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
Jjord Haidinge, at the request of the India Office or otherwise, sent, 
prior to hia retiiement from the Viceroyaity and Goveme<-Qeneral- 
aldp of India, a despatch making important recommendations for 
ofmatitutional reforms ; if so, would he have any obdectionB to the 
of that despatch to complete the series of records issued 
on ^at subject ; and would he state the main reernnmendationB con- 
tained in the despatch and the principle upon which Lord Ilardiuge’s 
recommendations were based, and particularly would ho indicate 
whether Lord Hardinge contemplated the introduction of the pviu- 
ciple of duality or diarchy, or did Lord Hardinge olabomte the sug- 
gestion of provincial autonomy made in the despatch sent by him 
about the time of the last Delhi Durbar 1 

Mr Fidter : Though the question of constitutional refunds was, 
of course, under consideration before liOrd Hardinge loft India, his 
Government had not addressed any despatch on the subjcctHo the 
Secretary of State. 


British East Africa (Indian Medical Practitionen) 

Mr. Wakrm asked the Under-Secretaiy of State for the Colo 
iiies whether Indian medical practitioners in British Last Africa are 
forbidden to carry on independent medical practice ; and, it so, on 

"‘•‘SSLl : Th, o( m^igl . l ytigj. Ih ; 

SSSf fw "Si M.” 

diplro.,orltonc.o»«tn,«bi«..l» 

ta tt. Umt.d 

wti,^ lodioo or other Aeiatio methrf dK2n^» 

oiMd W tbe oommooil, to wtoeb «■»? ^ 

such practice, subiect to practitiouer belongs 

practised amongst the commum^ ^ j jwrsons 

and that no act under any such system on the pan oi i 

as is dangerous to life shall be pcnnitte . 

HOUSE OF COMMONS^Hd 1920 

Disturbances at Jamshedpur. 

iMviemnt Comtitandtr “\tion with reS^ to 

State for India whether he has any Vr,jth West Provinces ; 
recent disturba.o0e8 at . -vetw strikers were fired 

dliatwas the cause of the disturbance • whether sens 
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on by the troope ; if ao, whether there were auy casualtieB among 
the tooops at among the strikers ; and whether any form of inquiry 
will he held into the ooourrenoe 1 

The Preiidend of the Board of edwtUion (Mr Herbert Fisher) : 
The honourable and g^lant Member no doubt refers to the recent 
disturbances at the Tata ironworks at Jamshedpur^ in the Province 
of Bihur and Orissa, erroneously reported in the newspapers as 
having taken place at Jamalpur. The strike, which was declared 
towards the end of February, involved some 30,000 workers. Dis- 
turbances began on the 13th March, when determined and well- 
orgainsod attempts were made by armed bodies of strikers to pre- 
vent those who wished to attend work. The factory was besieged 
and troops escorting a motor lorry bringing food to workers were 
attacked. The Deputy Commissioner of the district was able to 
avert a collision, but picketing continued and no workmen were 
aHowed to enter the works. On the morning of the 15th it was 
discovered that the railway lines had been tampered with, and the 
Deputy Inspector-Oeneral of Police ordered two parties of mounted 
police to arrest the offenders, with instiuctions not to fire unless 
in self-defence. About forty arrests were made, but the prisoners 
were rescued and a large mob of strikers then attacked the police, 
who were compelled to fire in self-defence. Mr. Ashby and several 
police were seriously injured, five of the crowd being killed and 
21 wounded. The police fell back on the works and fired only 
when dosely pressed. The injured were taken to hospital for 
treatment. The situation then improved rapidly, and on the 17th 
2,000 men had resumed work. An announcement by the directors 
B)>ems to have had a favourable effect, and my latest information 
is that on the 18th 15,000 men had returned to work, the rest Ijeing 
expected to return on the 20th. 

Lieutenant Oommaiuler Kenwodluj : AVill there bo any form of 
inquiry held into the occurrence as asked for in the last part of my 
question ? 

Mr, Usher : The faqts will certainly be investigated. 

Muhammad Ali [Speech at Woking.] 

Sir Charles Omn asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether his attention has been drawn to a speech delivered at 
Woking on 2l8t March, by Mr. Muhammad Ali, leader of the 
Indian S^hilafat delegation, in which the speaker declared that if 
Stvland fought the Turks on the question of the temporal powers 
of the Khs^fa (1^ the Indian Muslims must fight on the side of 
tite they did not want. it, but they must li^'hljor 
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their religion; and whether he intends to take any action with 
regard to such speeches T 

Mr. Fuher : I do not propose to take any action. 

MOUSE OF COMMONS-m Amil, 1920. 

Punjab Legislative Council 

Cotoael IPedgimd asked the Secretary of State for India if ho 
has revived any intimation that a representative Provincial 
Conference held early this month at Jullundur, in the Punjab, 
protested against what it considered to be an attempt to deprive 
the Punjabis of the opportunity of getting the utmost out of the 
Government of India Act by so framing rules under that Act as to 
keep the Punjab Legislative Council small, pack it with landed 
aristocracy and other conservative elements, and otherwise keep 
as far as possible educated Punjabis out of that council; and whether 
he would give an assurance that consideration of the Punjab rules 
will be postponed until detailed representation of the Conference’s 
wishes is received in England. 

Mr. Montagu : I have seen a telegram, the general purport of 
w hich, though less specific, is of the kind indicated in the question. 
If the complaints are well-founded I have no doubt that the Govern- 
ment of India and their non-official Advisory Committee (on which 
the Punjab is represented) will pay due attention to them in 
considering the draft, rules, which will eventually come before 
Parfiameat. 

Deebttad Arsine School 

iMid. t'ohttel JaiiKu asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether the Sheikhul Islam, of the Deobund Arabic School, in the 
Khaharunpur district, has recently been arrested and deported from 
India on account of the subversive and anti-Government propaganda 
ill which he has been engaged ; whether, for many years past, 
the Deobund Arabic school, originally inaugurated with the intention 
of groondiiig trans-frontier Pathaus in the principles of Islam, has, 
in fact, been a centre of seditious propaganda : and whether, in view 
of this, the school will now bo closed 1 

Mr. M<mtag« : I presume the Hon. Member refers to one of 
the doctors of the school in question, who had mixed himself up in 
. seditious intrigues before leaving for Mecca in September, 1919* 
His conduct in Arabia led to his arrest by the Hedjaz authorities. 
He .was removed to Egypt and eventually interned at Malta, 
Neither before these intrigues nor since the deiiarture of the 
liartiodlar doctor has there been, to luy knowledge, complaint of 
seditious propag anda at Deobund, and there appears to be no 
reasons for the snggeetiow that the school ifhould lie closed. 
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Boidw Diftiicto 

Mr. WcAtrson adced Secretary of State for India if he is 
aware that a lepreaent^tiTe Provinoial Conference thatmet on 2nd 
April,at Jollundur in the Paojab expressed great concern at eondi* 
tions'crf insecurity of life and property in border districts and 
in the North-West Frontier Province and if he will enlighten 
the house as to the steps that he is taking to protect life and property 
in those districts? 

Mr, Montagu : I have received no report of the proceedings at the 
Conference referred to. The hon. Member is aware that military 
operations are in progress for the purpose of restoring order, and 
he may rest assured that conditions on the 1x>rdor arc engaging the 
active attention of the (jh)vernment of India. 

Cokmel Wedgwood : Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that 
this question refers also to Baluchistan, whore, apparently, Indian 
life and property are not safe at the present time? 

Mr. Montagu : I was not aware of the geographical area to which 
it refers. 

Cobiuil Wedgwood : I have sent the right hon. Uentloman a letter 
about it to day. 

Eest Africa rrotectorate 
Indian Medical and Legal Degrees 

Mr. Waterson iiskcd the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies if he is aware that persons bolding Indian university 
medical and law degrees, such os h. M. S. and B. A. B. L., who 
arc eligible to practise medicine aiid law, respectively, in India, 
are not allowed to so practise in British East Africa; and, if so 
will he state why in British East Africa, where the Protectorate was 
first established with the object of safeguarding the interest of 
His Msqesty's Indian subjects in that country, where Indian law 
is to-day administered, and where Indians preponderate both in 
point of numbers and vested interests, the said Indian university 
medical and law degrees are not recognised? 

The Under Secretary of State for the Colonies (Lieut. Colonel 
Amery): I explained to the bon. Member in my inswer to bis question 
on the 24th of March that Indian medical degrees or diplomas are 
recognised in the F<aBt Africa Protectorate, provided that they 
entitle the holder to registration in the United Kingdom. 
.Advocates who have been admitted and are entitled to practise 
before one d the High Courts in British India are eu^^^’tled to 
prwtise in the East Africui Courts. 

The {|eaenl question of the position of Indians in East Africa 
is under db^d^Mtion between the Secretary of State and the 
Qoyomxt m the rabteotorate. 
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Major Bnhastk Mk»i the Seoretaiy (rf State ior India if Lord 
Meeton’s award, granting only 28 aeata out of 65 in the future Legia* 
lative Council of the Madras Presidency to the non Brahmans, is 
final in view of the opposition of the non-j^ahmans to the proporndt 

Jilr. Montagu : The allocation of seats on the Madras .Iiegialative 
Council will not be final until the rules in which it is eml^ied are 
approved by the Parliament. But I hope that the general principle 
that the award of an independent arbitrator is the final (and only 
possible) settlement of a ((uestion on which the parties cannot agree 
will bo accepted in this case by both parties. 

Prince of Wales's Tour (Advisory Committee) 

Captain Terrell asked the Secretary of State for India if ho 
will inform the House what Indian representatives have been 
appointed to the Advisory Committee to discuss the arrangement for 
the Prince of Wales’s tour to India ; and if ho will state whether 
they are Brahmans, Moslems, or non Brahmanas . 

Mr. Montagu \Tbe Indian representatives are as follows; — 

H. II. the Maharaja of Gwalior (Hindu): 

H. H. the Mahara,ia of Bikaner (Hindu); 

H. H. the Maharaja of Patiala (Sikh): and 

Mr". Banerji (Brahmans); 

Sir. Umar Hyat (Moslem); 

Sir Dinsha Wacha (Parsee) 

Fiji Islands (Disturbances) 

Mr. Bennit gsked the Under-Secretary of State fc t.’.e Colo.iics 
if he has received information of a disturbance reported to have 
occurred at Levuka, Fiji Islands, on Saturday last in f.avour of 
Indians awaiting deportation ; who these Indians are and for what 
reason and under whose authority they are to be deported ; whether 
they have been tried by any of the ordinary courts of the Colony ; 
whether there has been a renewal of trouble since the announcement 
in this House that ' the situation had been restored ; and for what 
reason New Zealand troops are being kept in the Fiji Island ? 

Lieot.-CaHonel Aniery ; No information has been received from 
the Gkivernor as to a disturbance having taken place on the day 
mentioned, or as to there having been a renewal of the recent 
trouble since my statement in the House on the 3rd March. A 
telegram has been received from the Governor stating that by an 
order made under the Peace and Good Order Ordinance, 1875, the 
following four persons : D. M. Manilal, Mrs. Manilal, I^apal 
Mahanq, and Fanil Khan, heve been prohibited from residing for 
two years within certain parts of the Colony. The Governor states 
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ihat be is reporHDg by mail tbe grcunds for the action taken. As 
I stated in the House on the 10th March, an armed guard of ahont 
BO men was sent from New Zealand. This small detachment 
afforded Valiuble help duripj the' actu^ rioting, and if they are 
stiff being kept in ffljtit is no douht heAiase their presence is 
.eonsiDered desirable hy the Governor. .**>• « 

^ ' Mr. B. G Hotniman. - , ' 

Mr., Lunn asked the Secretary of State for * India whether 
' ill view of his assertion at the time of Mr. B. (C. f fornimairs 
deportation from India a year ago that this measure was necessitated 
by the emergency of the moment which required swift and prompt 
artion to be taken, he will state the reasons wh^ the Government of 
India, after this lapse of time, consider that Mr. Horniman’s return 
to India is still incompatible with the public safety 

Mr. Montagu-. The Government of India have stated -.'j^hat they < 
do not consider that Mr. Horniman’s return to India is 'compatible 
with the public safety. As I stated in the House on 21st April, 

I do not propose to interfere with their discretion. I presulne they 
have taken into account Mr. Horniman’s journalistic work, and 1 am 
content to leave to the Government of India and the Government 
of Bombay the decision as to the date on which Mr.. Horniman can 
be allowed to return. 

Xieuf. Connmnder Kemmthy. Will Mr. Horniman be allowed to 
return after peace is finally ratified? 

Mr. Montagu : The decision as to when he will lie allowed to 
return will be left to the Government of Bombay. If they decide 
that he shall return, when peace is signed I shall accept their deci- 
s'on. If they do not so decide I shall again accept their decision. 

Sir W. Joynson Hicks: May 1 ask whether peace after tbe 
Great War has anything whatever to do with Mr. Horniman and his 
conduct ? 

Sir J. D. Beer. Would not Mr. Horniman’s return distinctly tend 
to destroy peace in India ? 

Mr. Montagte The point on which I prefer to rely is that by 
statute discretion is left with the Governor of Bombay. In the 
exercise of my responsibility to this House I propose to leave the 
matter to his discretion. If hon. Members do not like that, the 
best thing to do is to put down a Motion. 

Sir Thomae Brartitdon asked the Secretary of State for India, 
in view of the fact that Mr. B. G. Horniman was deported 
Irbrn India 18 months ago without trial, that he has been refused 
inquiry into the ol^rges made against him, and that he denies the 
tru^ of theifohailfililbr any othei justification for such deportation. 
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if he will aay what is the earliest occasion upon -itjiich the matter 
ran be debated in the House? 

Mr. Montagu : My Hon. Friend must address the Leader of 
the House as to opportunities for debate. 

Indian Refonnt [Lord Mestbn** Award.]. 

Mr. Forrest asked the Secretary of "§tate for India whether 
he contemplates the re-appointment of the Joint Committee on 
Indian Beforms to reconsider the rules and regulatidns governing 
the working of the Indian Reforms ; whether in that caM the protest 
of the Non-Brahmanas of Madras against the award of Ijord Meston 
will also Im! considered ; and how he proposes to ensure th.at Parlin- 
mCnt is properly advised on the matter ? 

Mr. Montai^u : The answer to the first two parts of the 
question is in the affirmative ; to the last part, I will do all in my 
power to see that the Joint Committee recei\'es all the information 
it requires. ? 

Mr, Rtrrest asked the Secretary of State .for India whether 
he sent any instructions to Lord Mes'ton or to the Covemment 
of India regarding the interpretation of the Joint Committee’s re- 
commendation for the separate representation of non-Bra^manas. 

.Mr. Montann : The answer is in the .negative.’, • - 

Civil Service. 

Sir. W, Joynsai-Hicks 'a^ked the Secretary of Stat^, for India 
whether he received a seriee cf petitions, sent through the Madras 
Government in May, liil9, from a largo perisentage of the Indian 
Civil Service in that, province : and when he proposes to make an 
answer to such petition*? 

Mr. Montagu : The answer to the first paYt of the question is 
in the negative, although a day or two ago my hon. Friend was 
goo'l cnon^I? to forward me copies. The second part therefore does 
not arise. 

Sir JF. Joynson-Hicks : Will my right hon. Friend inquire 
of the Government of Madras as to what has become of this very 
large block of petitions ? I personally know that they were .addres- 
sed to him. 

Mr. Montagu : I will inquire, if my hon. fViend wishes. Of 
course, a memoiial from the Civil Service must be transmitted 
through the local Government, which has a discretion' as t.:) what 
it will forward. 

Sir if’. Jmjnm-Hkks asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he can see his way to givi^ an optimii to the mem^rs 
of the Indian Civil Service to retire during the next five years if 
56 
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thqr fad ma ble to tern ooder tbe new elteied oraditiona on the 
bene of e peuion pnportionete to eervwe and hM of proepeotet 

Mr. Mimtagu : I would nek leave to refer my hon^ IHend to 
my exphuiatioo in this House on 4th December last on Clause S6 
of tlie Government of India fiUl, of which 1 will send him a oopy^ 

Gorenunent of ln& Act [Draft Rules] 

Motion nnadei, and Qoeadon propoeed : 

“That it is expedient that a Select Committee of Seven Mem* 
hers be appointed to join with a Committee to be appmnted by the 
Lords to revise tiie' Draft Rules made under the Government of 
India Act.” — Jfonfopu.] 

Lieui.~L'cloasl Mttbm . The Committee which is going to re* 
draft these rules is considering one of the most important measures 
coiiceriiing the Government of Indiai Those draft rules are, in my 
opinion, as important, if not more so, as the Government of India 
Bill, which we are to discuss next week and 1 consider that seven 
members on this Committee is totally inadequate. We presume that 
one of the seven will be a Liberal and one a Labour member, and 
in case these two members are absent there will only be five mem- 
bers left representing the supporters of the Government to consider 
these very important questions. If the number of members of the 
Committee ^nnot be increased, what opportunity, if any, will be 
given to this House to consider the draft regulations when they 
have finally been re-drafted ? Will, they bo placed upon the Table 
of the House, and will an opportunity be given to Hon. Members 
to discuss these Oiders, and will they be given full opportunities to 
examine all the evidence and all the particulars wWh have been 
put before this Committee when it discussed these Orders ) I shall 
be much obliged to the Right Hon. Gentleman if he will 
give os some information on those points before we pass this 
Motion. 

The Seeretaiy State to India (Mr. Montagu) : I quite 
^reo^ that- the doty of this Committee is very important. This 
is being done in conformity with the Act passed lut year, and it 
seems to bo advisable thi^ the same men should deal with the rules. 
Most of the roles will have to be laid on the Table of the House, 
and some of them will have to receive the consent of both Hboaes 
of Pmrliament. I can promise my hon. and j^dlant lUend that there 
will be aiai^ q^portunity for coaddeniiim by this Ssim, sod 
all the evidnee hdran by the Jmot GoHnittoB wffl he hid h^ore 
them in die Se^ of timt Conuuttoe. 

■ ■ I radnstoad that the Intentioii (d the 

Ghivenniiiilt iitt dm asme 'CcHsmuttee as was appointet 
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kttyeuf If to, tbe Sight Hoo. Gentlanuui seem to m to be 
deputing from the Begulations which have been laid down in 
CUaae 295 of the Montago-Cheimford Report. In that report 
it is distinctly stated that a SelMt Committee on Indian Affairs 
shall be appointed at the beginning of each Session. Last year 
tl^ Bight Hon. Gentleman appmntod a Committee and put 
himelf on it with six other memhen who had all signified on 
the Second Beading their approval of his scheme. I do not want, 
however, to enter into that question now. I spoke on it last -year. 
The Bill then under discussion has now become an Act of Parlii^ 
ment and I shall, as I am sure all men serving in India will, 
loyally do my best to make it a great success. But the Bight 
Hon. Gentleman has not followed the proposal laid down in the 
Monta^-Chelmsford Report, which distinctly says that a new 
Committee shall be appointed at the commencement of each 
Session. I know the Committee suggests that they should bo 
continued in office, but 1 do not think a Select Committee should 
have power to make any such suggestion, and at any rate, it 
should not be carried into effect. It is further laid down that 
the Secretary of State shall appear before the Committee to 
answer questions about Acts of Administration over which be 
and, therefore, Parliament, exercises control. There is nothing 
Sidd in the Report about tbe Secretary of State being himself a 
member of the Committee, and I think it is entirely wrong ho 

should Jl)e so. I, therefore, ask him to consider tbe propriety 

of bis present action, and whether it is not right that afresh 
Committee should bo appointed to deal with this question in 
accordance with the Montagu-Chelmsford report. 

Mr. Montagu ; The Committee to e’hich my hon. and gallant 
Friend referred will only come into existence when the Act is 
working. This is not that Committee at ail. When the Act 
comes into operation another Committeo will be appointed by 
the Houses. The Committee, the appointment of which I am 
now moving, will complete the work of bringing the Act into 

force, and it was for that purpose that it was considered by the 

Joint Committee desirable to make tbe recommendation referred 
ta The names of this Committee will be submitted to the 
House for approval in a subsequent Motion, and my hon. and 
gallant Friend can then use his discretion as to whether he will 
ask the House to take other names than those recommended 
by the Government. The Committee was appointed last year 
by the vote of the House, and I was not upon it. 

Motion agreed ^Message to the Lords to acquaint tb^ni therewith 
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HOUSE OF COMHONS^tk May mo. 

General Dyer 

Mr. Spoor {by Frieak Notice) asked the Secretary of State 
for India whether his attention has been called to an interview 
alleira to have been given by General Dyer to a Press represen- 
tative, in which the statement is made that General Dyer has 
been requested to resign his appointment; whether this state- 
ment is correct and if so whether this action on the part of the 
(^vernment is consequent upon their consideration of the Hunter 
Committee’s Report? 

TTio Secretary of State for India (Mr. Montagu): I am in- 
formed that the Commander-in-Chief directed General Dyer to 
resign his appointment as Brigade-Commander in India. The 
whole matter is now engaging the consideration of His Majesty’s 
Government. I hope that full documents will be available to 
Parliament within the next fortnight and I hope bon. members 
will be content to delay discussion until they have full information. 

Colonel Wedgwood: If General Dyer is allowed to resign 
his commission, does that mean he will not be court-martialled 
for these massacres '! 

Mr. Mothfai/ii : This is a very serious question and very diffi- 
cult to discuss by way of question and answer when, unfortunately 
no papers are before the House. I am prepared to ansxver all 
these quosHons when the time comes for the debate and I hope 
that the House, which has been so patient so long, will wait 
the few remaining days in order to get full information. 

Colonel lUeilgicood : Can we be assured that the question will 
not be prejudged by General Dyer being allowed to resign ! 

Mr. Lambert : Will the papers circulated include Lord Hunter’s 
lieport on the subject? 

Mr. Moutaijiii : Yes, certainly : the papers I proiwsc to lay 
are liOrd Hunter’s Report, the evidence taken before the Hunter 
Committtee, and the resolution of the Government of India on 
the subject. 

Colonel U'ed'jvmd : Will they include all the evidence that was 
given, or will Sir M. O’Dwyer’s evidence be omitted ? 

Mr. Montagu ; My hon. and gallant Friend knows that 
certain evidence was taken in camera for public reasons, and it 
is not proposed to publish any evidence which the Gommitleo 
thought ought to be heard in prvato. 

The Bombay Chionicle (Distribution Among British Troops) 

Ueui. Comnmdinr, Kenworthy asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether the Chauauap of the Indiaii No wspaiter Company, Liniilcd; 
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in his cable informed the right hon. Gentleman that the directors 
of the company had made careful inquiry into the allegation that the 
paper which Mr. Horniman edited had been distributed free to 
British troops in the hope of exciting insubordination and found it 
to be absolutely without foundation, and the board of directors had 
ascertained that no copy of the “Boubay Chronicle” was distributed 
free to the British troops in BomlHiy; whether to say merely that 
the Chairman of the board of directors of the Indian Newspaper 
Company denied all knowledge of the free distribution, to British 
troops is a proper description of this categorical and authoritative 
refutation of the charge; and whether, in such circumstanees, 
he will make public the evidence on which his assertion that there 
was such free distribution is based'f 

Mr. Montagu : The terms of the cable message were as quoted by 
the hon. and . gallant Member, I accepted the assurance as far as 
I could, but the directors were not in a iwsition to say that distri* 
bution had not taken place. All that they could say was that they 
were in no way connected with what I believe to have occurred. The 
evidence 1 have is, to my mind, indisputable that some reader of 
the paper did distribute it to British troops in the Bombay 
Presidency. 

East AfAca [Indian Subjects.] 

Mr, Burmet asked the UiKler-becretary of State for the Colo* 
nies whether ho has received from or on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Indian subjects in East Africa any request for the franchise upon 
the basis of the .franchise created by the Government of India Act, 
191d, or an indiscriminate and uniform franchise! 

Lieutenant Colonel Amery : ■ The Secretary of State has received 
repre iontations in favour of the grant of elective representation 
to tire Indian community in East Africa ; it is understood that the 
fraecnise desired is the same as that already granted to Europeans, 
inefuding woman suffrage. 

CoUmelWedgumd the Under-Secretary of State for the 

Coloniea whether the Secretary of State for the Colonies received, on 
or about 19th April, h deputation on the subject of the grievances of 
Indians in His Majesty’s Protectorates and Territories in East 
Africa; whether the Colonial Office proposes to make inquiry into 
those grievances ; and, in case no inciuiry is to be undertaken, if he 
will indicate the nature of action that his office proposes to take to 
insure equality of treatment to His Majesty’s Indiau subjects in these 
Protectorates and Tenitories ! 

Lmf. Co/ong/ Amifry ; The Secretary of State for the Colonies 
received k denutativi’ on the I9lb of April. He has since had an 
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^pc^anii^ for full diieasaioi] of matters affeotiog the Indian com* 
mttnii^ in East Africa with the Gbveruors of the East Africa and 
TJganda _ Protectorates ; and he does not consider that further in- 
quiry will be necessary. The decisions on the matters discussed 
will Be announced in due course. 

BOUSE OF COMMONS— im May mo. 

British Officei's Wile [Peshawar] 

Sir Joynson Hicks asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he hais yet received details regarding the case of the British 
Officer’s wife who was carried away from Peshawar by Afridi tribes- 
men and what steps the Government of India proposes to take to 
bring them to justice 1 

Ml. Montagu : If the House will allow me, I will read out a 
statement which the Government of India have published concerning 
this case. 

“As there have been exsggerated rumours regarding the abduction 
of an English lady from Peshawar Cantonment, we are authorised 
to state that the following are the actual facts. A gang of Afridi 
ruffians entered outskirts of Peshawar Cantonment of Sadar Basar 
late on the night of 23rd, 24th March, probably with the object of 
theft. It happened that, contrary to usual practice, an English 
lady and her family were occupying the house in this exposed quar- 
ter. The gang broke into this house and carried off the lady, drag- 
ging her in a most brutal manner with them accn-ss the border 
The alarm was raised as soon as it was found what had happened 
and troops, militia, constabulary police and villagers started in pur- 
suit in all directions with the result that the gang was all but inter- 
cepted and one of them was actually arrested. Meanwhile, Khyber 
authorities got into touch with the Afridis along the border, and 
an Afridi rescue party of over 1,Q00 men started within a few 
hours. Members of this party pushed forward and blocked passes, 
and came into conflict with the gang more than onee, and eventually 
rescued the lady after some sharp fighting. The lady was at once 
brought into Jamrud within 36 hours of abduction— a very prompt 
perfomuuice, considering the nature of the country. The next day 
a large Afridi jirga of all sections waited spontaneously on the Poli- 
tical Agent at Khyber to express their qbhorrence of this outrage, 
timir sincere regreto that members, of their tribe should have been 
guilfy of such conduct, and their assurance that such acts would 
notte peiniitted in future. Measures are in progress to ascer- 
tain the i^tity of the offenders and to take further action. No 
■laasom wa|^ paid "hod op reward given to the rescue party who 
were toM tut niercly done their duty.” 
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The OoTernment of India anun me that every effort ii being 
made to aeenre the arrest of the offenders, and to exact reparation 
from the section to which they belong. 

Sir J. D* Bees : Was this English woman fairly treated daring 
the time she was in the hands of the tribesmen t 

Mr. Montagu : I must refer my Hon. PViend to the passage 
in the answer, which says : “Carried off the lady, dragging her in a 
most brutal manner with them across the border.*’ I do not think 
it would be in the interests of the lady to give a detailed description 
of her treatment. 

Indian Medical Service 

Sir W. Joynm-Hids asked the Secretary of State for India 
if he can state the number of officers of the Indian Medical Service, 
native and European, in 1914 and 1919 ; how many of each race 
were gazetted in 1919; and what steps he is taking to make the 
tSert'ce attractive to English doctors 1 

Ijfr, Montagu : In 1914 the number of officers in the Indian 
MedimI Service was 706 Europeans and 63 Indians. In December 
1919, excluding officers holding temporary commissions, there, were 
650 Europeans and 80 Indians. During 1919, 25 Europeans and 
21 Indians were appointed to permanent commissions. 

In amplification of improvements {dready sanctioned, I hope 
to announce at an early date increased rates of pay and pension for 
the Indian Medical Service. I also recognise that it is essential to 
improve the facilities for leave and study, but no decision on these 
points can l)e effective until recruitment has brought the Service 
nearer to its normal strength. 

Sir W. Joymm-Hiekn : If 1 put a question in a month’s time 
will the right hon. Gentleman say if he hopes to be able to give the 
increases and the other arrangements for improving the Service 1 

Mr. Montagu : Yes, I hope so, and if my hon. Friend will permit 
me, as soon as a decision has been reached, which, I hope, will be 
only a matter of a few weeks, then I will let him know. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS— mk May im. 

Crown Colonies ami Protectorates [Indian Commindtiesl 

Mr. Bennett asked the Secretary of State for India if his atten- 
tion has been called to the declaration made by the Viceroy on the 
30th of January last that the position of the Government of India is^ 
and always has been, that there is no justification in a Crown Colony 
or Protectorate assigning to British Indiras a^ status -in any way 
inferior to that of ray other class of Bis Migestir's subjects; rad 
whetW he era assure the House that the principle thus asserted 
will be adhered to by the Imperial Government in the arrangements 
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f«r tiie political atk] administratiTe settlenont of Katt Africa that 
are now onder eonsideration ? 

Mr, Motdagu : The Viceroy dedaied that the position of the 
OoTernment of India is, and always will be, as stat^ by my bon. 
Friend. I am assured by the Colonial Office that full consideration 
is being given to the claims of the Indian communities in the East 
African Protectorates as well as to those of the other section of the 
popnlation. 

Mr. Bennett asked the Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether and upon what conditions His Majesty’s Indian Subjects 
exercise the franchise in any province of the Union of South Africa, 
in Ehodnsia, in British Ouiana, in Fiji, in Trinidad, and in Ceylon ; 
whether it is proposed in any of these territories or in any other 
of His Majesty’s territories to extend the franchise to His Majesty’s 
Indian subjects, and, if so, upon what conditions; whether, in any 
of the British Colonies an Indian sits in the local Legislature. !,y 
election as distinguished from nomination; and whether the state- 
ment that, for the present, it was not proposed to extend thr fran- 
chise to His Majesty’s Indian subjects in the East African Pro- 
tectorate is to be taken as the considered reply of the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies on this point to the representations made 
to him thereon by the deputation under the anspices of the Indian 
Overseas Association that waited upon him on 19th April last? 

Lieut.^Uoilmul Amery ; As regards the first part of the rjuestion 
the electoral law of the Cape Provinca of the South African Union 
and of Southern Rhodesia draws no distinction as to race or colour 
in respect of voters qualified for registration. In British Guiana 
thero is an elected Legislature, and there is no racial distinction as 
regards the franchise. In Fiii, Indians do not exercise the fran- 
chise at present. In Trinidad, the liOgislative Council is nomi- 
nated. In Ceylon, a person of Indian origin, Ixtrn in Ceylon and 
otherwise qualified, is able to vote for the Ceylonese member of the 
Council. 

As regards the second port of the question, in Fiji it is proposed 
that Indians should be added to the Legislative Council as the elect- 
ed representatives of the Indian inhabitants of the Colony, but the 
eondition upon which they shall be elected have not yet been settled. 
In Ceylon, propoiak ere under consideration which would qualify 
as a voter any male British suhiect who possesses the requisite quali- 
fications. No profosab with regard to the extension of the franchise 
are tinder oonsi^retion in any other Colonies or Protectorates. 

As tegeirds part of the question, in British Guiana 

thoe b an iiheted^ Legislature who is of Eart Indian 

race, and ia Ceymf a person of Indian origin but born in Ceylon 
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nits on the local Legislature by eleotion as the Ceylonese members 
of the Legislatures of other Colonies or Protectorates. 

As regards the fourth part of the question, the Secretary of 
State has given careful consideration to the representations made to 
him by the deputation to which my hon. Friend refers, but I am 
not yet in a position to announce his final decision on this point. 

HOUSE OF COMMON— ISlh May im. 

Defence of Indie Act [Punjab] 

Mr. Cape asked the Secretary or State for India if he will give 
a list of the persons against whom the Defence of India Act was 
used during Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s administration of the Puigab; 
bom many persons were prohibited from entering tbe Pui-jab; and 
how many local men were interned during his administration!' 

Mr. Montagu: There were 145 persons whose movements were 
restricted under the Defence of India Act in the Punjab at various 
times, of whom only 34 remained under such restriction on the 1st 
April, 1919. Four persons were prohibited from entering the 
Putijab, Besides the number restricted under the Defence of India 
-Act, almut 400 wore interned at different times in gaol, and 1,625 
restricted to their own villages, under the Ingress into India Ordi- 
nance. In April, 1919, seven of these still remained in goal, and 
124 under restriction in their villages. These wgre men who had 
returned to India form America and the Far East at the beginning 
of the War, with the ohiect of causing revolutionary outbreaks. 

Punjab Nempapen 

Mr. Cape asked the Secretary of State for India what news- 
papers edited outside the Punjab were prevented from being circula- 
ted in the Punjab during Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s administration; from 
how many newspapers security was demanded; and in how many 
cases security already deposited was forfeited during that period! 

Mr. Montagu: From 1914 to 1918 eight newspapers including 
“Sadaqat” “.lamhur” and “Naqqash” of Calcutta, and “New Ihdia’’ 
of Madras, were kept outside the Panjab. In 1919 twelve such 
Orders wore passed, namely, against the ’‘Congress’’ “Vijaya,” 
“Inqilab” of Moradabad, the “A1 Khalil” and “Yathrib” of Bjjnor, 
the ' lindependent” of Allahabad, the “Hamdam” and “Akhqwat” 
of Lucknow, tbe “Swadesi” of Gorakhpur, and the “Amrita Bazar 
Patrika” of Calcutta. To the best of my information, security was 
demanded during Sir Michael O’ Dwyer’s administration from foor- 
nesrspapors and twenty-four pnsses. Forfeiture was orderad in (he 
caseiof one newspaper and 'four presses. But I am not qtlite sura 
that these figures are complete. 
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IHaitulUnr 

Mr. Um i^k«d tb« Secretary tif State for India (l) whether 
^6 Hantei Committee; or any of. its members personally, visited any 
fii th,H places. affected by Martial Law ; if so, which ; and whether the 
Pnigab Sub-Committee of the Indian National Course or some of 
its members^ personally visited, during their enquiry, almost all tho 
pruimi«l places affected by Martial Law and 

(2) the names of witnesses examined by the Poit|ab Sub-Comit- 
tee of the Indian National Congrets regarding -illtreatment of women 
during the. admioisti;ation of Martial Law, with a brief statement 
of the allegations macTe by it? 

Mr. Montagu The answer of the first part is in tho affirmative ; 
to the' second, Amritsar, Oujranwala, Kasnr, Lahore, and Abmed- 
abad. As regards the last part of this question I would refer the 
hon. Member to the Boport of the Congress Sub-Committee, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS— l.Wi Map lUQO. 

Amritsar Hunter Report 

Ca^aiu Jf. Beuu asked the Prime Minister when the Ifuntcr 
Report will be published ? 

Mr. dynes' asked the Lord Privy Seal whether he will 
five an early day after the recess to discuss the Report of the 
Hunter Commission regarding the Amritsar incident ; and whether 
if a definite Motion is placed on the Paper, he will allow the 
diseusMOQ to take place on that Motion and not on a Motion for 
the Adjournment? 

Mr. Honor Law : I am informed that these papers will be pub- 
lished before Parliament re-assembles. The subject can be raised 
en a Supply day on the salary of the Secretary of State. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS— 19th May im. 

Le^Iative Council [Committees] 

Mr, Swan asked the Secretary of State for India whether he is 
aw^ that during the )ast sessions of the Imperial Legislative 
Council, the Honourable Mr. Patel and the Honourable Mr. Chanda 
srere not included -on any Select Committee on Government Bills 
dr any other Committee appointed by Government during the. Ses- 
gitme ; titat during the whole session the Honourable Pt. Madan 
Mohan Iblaviya and the Honourable Mr. Khapardo were taken only 
on one CoBemiil^l and. whether the Government of India have oi 

ai;|o0od: n pl excluding as far as possible pi eminent Con- 

Ifr. ‘Meililpa f I do not know whether the statements are 
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corr^t ; I would deprocate dlsouttion in this Houio as to the per* 
sennel of the ComitfitteAs of the Legislative Gounoil in Ind^ 

Amnesty of Political Prisonen. 

Sum asked the Secretaty of State for India whether the 
Government of India have given, or propoM to give, to Savarkar 
brothers of the Bombay Presidency the benefit of the Boyal amnesty •; 
whether one of the brothers had submitted two petitions, one in 
1D14 and another in 1917, offering his services to the Government 
during the War, and praying that a general amnesty be granted to 
ail political prisoners. 

Mr. Montagu : The answer to the first part is in the negative 
to the second, in the affirmative. 

General Dyer. 

Mr. Swan asked the Secretary of State for India whether he 
will state the different posts and places to which General Dyer was 
appointed after the Jallianwalla Bagh firing ; what was his remu* 
ueratioii before the tiring; and what was his remuneration at the 
date of his resignation 'I 

Mr. Montagu i Brigadier-General Dyer, waa in comm^and of 
46th (Jullurdur) Brigade prior to the disturbances at Amri^ssr, ard 
this was his substantive appointment up to the time when he reti.rn* 
cd Jo 1 his country. He served w*th thl brigade durii g the Afghan 
oivrah*oiis, oi: its return Irom field seT\ ice be was posted to 
Officiate in command of the 5th Infantry Brigade in the Ehyber 
?ass, and this \va6 Lis actual com nur.d When be left India. His 
pay ^' roughout has been that of r brigade-commander. 

Gold Importation rLestrictions/J 

Mr. 'Lunn asked the ^^'^^^eta^y of State for India whether the 
restrictions on the import c.‘ gold into India by the public still con* 
tij>ue and what are the reasons for the ccntiiiuance of the same y 
whether InCiaij indu^itrial and commercial opinion has protested 
against the contirrsiw co of such restriclions whether, es a creditior 
country with a invnursble balarce of trade in her ta\c;wr, li dia ig 
entitled to receive in gold ^he balaiiCe due to her by other countrieHs ) 
and what is the total amount of profit made by. tbe.Go\en)mentl 
of India on their gold transactions 1 

Mr. Montagu :. There is undoubtedly a considerable . feeling 
in India in favour rf a remo»^al of the , restrictions which* it bias been 
thought necoseary to continue in. respect of the import of gold jor 
tha, rea^HHis given in the announcement of whmh I am sending a 
capy to my hon. Friend. The announcement recOpiiMs the iomoval 
^ present control a# an ol^jective oP ourrenev policy in India, The 
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qneMinn of profit on the gold trsnsaetiooB of the Government of 
India ie complicated by exchange considerations ; taking these trau- 
santions as a whole, the Government of India estimated that for 
the year 1920-21 a net loss would accrue. I am also sending to 
my hon. Friend a copy of the reference to the subject in the Govern- 
ment of India’s budget. 

Rtcal Policy [Coiiimission.j 

Mr. B. BklMrdm asked the Secretary of state for India whe- 
ther he will lay upon the Table the correspondence which may have 
taken place between the Government of Jndia and himself on the 
question of Imperial Preference * 

Mr. Montagu : The communications wnich have passed bc- 

twe<*ii the Government of India and myself on this subject were of 

a confidential character and I do not think that any useful purliose 

would be served by their publication, especially - as I understand 

that the Government of India are now considering the advisajiility 

of appointing a Commission to consider the whole (luestiqmef the*!* 

future fiscal policy of India. «• 

^ - • 

Cununcy. • ' 

Mr, Lurm asked the Secretary of State for India whetlier he is 
aware of the great dissatisfaction prevailing in India on the action 
tsken by the Government of India on the recommendations of the 
Majority Eeport of the Indian Currency Committee : whether the 
Tocommendations were published in the Government of India 
Gazette, or in any other way, in order to enable the Indian public 
to consider the effect of such recommendations : and whether the 
policy was undertaken with the entire concurrence of the Govern- 
ment of India 1 

^fr. Montagu : I am aware that the action taken on the Keport 
has been criticised in certain quarters in India. The n.atnre of the 
subject was such as to require action immediately on publication of 
the Beport, and as was done in the case of the closing of the mints 
in 1893, the decisions arrived at were put into effect without pre- 
vious notice. The Goveinment of India concurred in the main 
recommendation's in the- Majority Beport which forms the basis of 
the present policy. 

Franchise Rules [ Wage-Earning Classes j 

Mr. S. likJtardtm asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether, in the opinion of the Government of India, the practical 
application of the recoitamendation of Lord Selborne’s Committee 
to secure bOttst iepresentation of the wage-earning classes in India 
is attewM ,: wtih^^ d whether they propose to restrict 
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sach repreaeutation to two oities ouly in the whole of India and 
on . the Provincial Councils ; whether he is aware that the problem 
is no l^as urgent in many cities, such as Madras and Ahmedabad, 
than in the cities of Calcutta and Bombay, and that the Govern* 
merit of India has even refusud to call for the Report of the 
Bombay Government on the question of providing representation 
of the wage-earning class of the city of Ahmedabad ; whether the 
Bombay Government, in their original franchise proposals submitted 
to the Franchise Committee, included all persons earning Its. 360 
annually ; and if so what dfficulties do the Government of India 
anticipate if those proposals were accepted ! 

Mr. Montagu : AVith regard to parts 1, 3, and 3 of the ques- 
tion, 1 have riot yet received the Government of India’s final 
proposal::) fur franchise rules under the Act of 1919, which will 
emlmdy their view's on this question, but from informal communi* 
cations I understand that they do anticipate difficulties. I hope 
to receive these draft rules very shortly and submit them in duo 
course to the Joint Select Committee and to Parliament. 

With regard to parts q and 5 of the question, I understand 
that this is not a correct statement of the case, and that what 
happened was that in endeavouring to work out a basis for decision 
as to* the niumbw of members to represent each district on the 
Bombay Provincial ^Council, the Bombay Government adopted 
as one' of their experimontaj tests an income of Rs. 260 in order 
to gain sompt rough *idaV of the ijumber of voters each district 
might be expected' to 'contain; I do not understand that this 
test was evoq. put forward ,a8 a, definite proposal for a voting 
qualification. ^ ‘ 

Rate of Exchange (j^terling Trentiersj 

Mr. Charles Ednanh ashed Gte’- Secretary of State for India 
what is the total amount of ^Reverse Council Bills sold by the 
Govenment of India since the new policy of fixing - the rate of 
. exchange on the basis of the London Npw^York rate was introduced, 
such amount to include remittances made to this country through 
the Post Office ; out of what funds is payment being made here 
against such bills; what was the rupee equi'.alent at which these 
funds were accumulated and stood in the books ; what is the rupee 
amount now realised by such sales ; what is the total loss inoumd 
so far by the Govenment of India by” these sales ; and against 
what is it to he debited I 

Mr. Montagu ; The total amount of “ Reverse Council Bills” 
or sterling transfers, sold since 6th February, 1920, is ahout.« 
i? 30,000,000, Kemittauce through the Post Office during F^ruaiy, 
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March and April, amounted to about £2,000,000. Payment agunst 
theae traaefers is being made from the Paper Currency Beaerve 
Btad from Treasury. The funds held in . .the Paper Currency Beserre 
stand in the hoote'ata rupee equivalent of Bs. IS equtd'tbXl. 
These funds, as also the Treasury holdings, were laid down in 
London at rates of exchange varying from Is, 4d. to 2s. four and 
half pence. The rupee amount realised by the sales of reverse 
mentioned above is approximately Bs. 23 crores. The precise 
loss cannot be calculated, as the funds held in England cannot 
be earmarked against particular remittances from India, these 
haying been effected, - as jiut mentioned at varying rates. More- 
over, it will in any pase be necessary, as recognised by the Currency 
Committee, to leValue the sterling holdings of the Government 
on the basis of a 2s. rupee. On this basis the net loss on the 
sales as measured in sterling is approximately £7,000,000, represen- 
ting the difference between remittances at 2s and the rates actually 
rcidised by the sales. The net loss incurred by reason of the 
high rate at which these remittances were effected will ultimately 
be debited to revenue which will per contra profit by the iimt 
that under the new policy the Government of India will be able 
to make the remittances necesary for the purpose of meeting 
their sterling expenditure in this country at a far more f.avouri!ble 
rate than was formerly the c.‘:se. In i his roimection it may bo 
mentioned that the rise in exchange shove tho rate of Is. 4d. on 
which the GovernmcAt accounts h>.'ie lieen based, led, 

in the years 1917-19, to an exchange gmn on the Government’s 
total remittances of about £d, 000, 000. 

Amnesty 

Mr. B. JiM rdfor. asked the Seoretarj of State for India 
whether he will lay upon the Table, a statement giving the mirah^r 
of all the politioal’ offenders, including the detenues, ii'.terriees, 
State prisoners, and persons convicted under the Indian Pei;.)! 
Code or otherwise confined in gnols or kept under restriotions >n 
each province in India and in the Audauians on the 23rd Decem- 
ber, 1919, their original sentences or periods of restriction ordered 
by the encutive ; the. period undergone by each ; the number of 
those who were released under the Amnesty Clause of the Boyal 
S'roolamation; and the number and names orthose to whom benefit 
of the royail mnneaty has been refused, with the Masons for such 
Tefuialin each easel 

. Mi.JlIoiihxfa ; The fcHowing figures are ' taken from the 
ktatsmeo^ ih4dA^% to the Governmout of India in 

^ luipvtiid Cotcmeil on the 24Ui Februwy ;■ 
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Total number released under tbe amnesty ••• 1,285 

Of these there were ; 

(a) State prisoners under Regulation 111 3 1818 ••• 24 

ib) Restricted under the Defence of India Rules 3Q5 

(c) Restriction under the ingress into India Ordinance. — 
Persons who bad been convicted of offences against the 
/^tate. ••• ••• 52 

(e) Persons convicted in the disturbances of March and April 
1919. ... ... ... ... 727 

By comparison of these figures with an earlier return, I gather 
that the numbers in each of the above classes not released was on 
that date as follows : («) 40 ; (i) 9 ; (r) — ;(d) 55 : («) 115. l have 
not inquired the names of these persons. His Majesty’s Proclama- 
tion directed tbe Viceroy to exercise clemency in the fullest measure 
which in his judgment was compatible with the public safety. 

Army and Public Services (Increased Payl 

Mr. Lum asked the Secretary of State for India whether ho 
will state the financial effects of the recent incroase-s in the remune- 
ration fur the Indian .Medical Service, the Indian Police Service, the 
Indian Educational Service, the Indian Civil Service, and the 
Indian Army, and lay upon the Table the correspondence on the 
subject between him and the Government of India on the subject! 

Mr. Montagu: The approximate cost per annum of the increases 
of pay which have been sanctioned is estimated to be: 

.e 


Indian Civil Service — .•< 

360,009 

Indian Police Service 

1.30,000 

Indian Educational Service ... 

100,000 

British officers of Indian 


Army and of British troops in India 

1700(000 

Indian Medical Service 

250,000 


The correspondence is very voluminous, and I do not propose to 
lay it before the House. .The usual coarse is for the Government of 
India to announce the decisions arrived at in the form of Resolutions 
promulgated in India. This is, I think, the most convenient procedure. 

Mr. B. G. Hornimaa 

Mr. J. ADpmson asked the Secretary of State for India whethw 
he has received from Mr. B. G. Horniman a letter controverting tbe 
charges made against him by tbe right hon. Gentleman in this House 
<m 23rd. May, 1919; whether he promised to send Mr. HttfnittMn^ a 
considered reply to this letter, but afterwiurds wrote to bhn sl^ni^ 
that he pref^rtod to deal witoi the . matter in Paittuntail vrteAs#’, in 
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thaie dnmmitenoes, he vill agree to Ifr. Homimaii’a requeet for an 
investigation of these obstges by a Parliamentaiy Connnittee ; and 
if so, whether he will ma^ a Motion before the Honse rises for tfib 
appointment of a Gkmimittee for that purpose ? 

Mr, Montagu : I reeeired a letter form Mr. B, O. Hwniman, and 
my considered reply was that any controversy which might arise 
about the statements I have made in this House shoqld bo conducted 
in the House itself. I am prepared to explain or justify here these 
statements, if they are called in question. Bnt there is, in my 
opinion, no need of inquiry. 

Govenuneat of India Ast f Draft Rules] Ondsied : 

“That a Select Committee of Seven Members be appointed, to 
join with a Committee to be appointed by the Lords, to revise the 
Draft rules made under the the Government of India Act, 1919.” — 
[Vtiml ffiWw.J 

Motion made and question proposed, that Mr. Ackland, Mr. 
Bennett, Sir Henry Craik, Mr Montagu, Mr. Onusby Gore, J^ir J. D. 
Rees, and Mr. Spoor bo Members of the Committee . — [Colmal GMs.] 

Colonel Yate: 1 object to this for the reasons which I gave the 
other day. In my opinion the Secretary of State should give 
evidence before this Committee and not be a Member of the Commit- 
tee. He should not be both counsel, judge and jury. I lodge my 
protest against the appointment of this Committee and the appoint- 
ment of the Secretary of State and the Under Secretary of State as 
Members of it, and I beg to move; “That the Secretary of State l)e 
not appointed.” 

The Secretary of State for India (Mr. Montagu): 1 would 
remind the hon. and gallant Gentleman that his protest was more 
appropriate when it was first made, when the original Committee 
was appointed to consider the Bill. He then made his protest and 
House decided against him. The rules which are to be revised by 
this Committee are part of the Bill. They arise out of the Bill, and 
it would be most unfortunate, having regard to the great importance 
of time, to delay matters by a change in the personnel of the 
Committee of Gentlemen who have devoted their attention to the 
rules, who are familiar with dl the process which relate to the 
roles being framed and incoporated in the Bill itself. I am afraid 
^t I can never convince my hon. and gallant Friend, and therefore 
T will not goon trying. 

Qaestion nut, and agreed ta 

ha7e power to lend lot penbM 

OtAutaO that be tlia tpiatam,’*—[Coknui flSMs} 
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Hauler R^iort [Eyidcnce]. 

Mr, In>Mp asked the Prime Minister whether the Hanter 
Report will be issued with the evidence ; and whether, in view of 
the desirability of* giving ample, time for the perusd and study ef 
the evidence, there is any objection to the immediate issue of the 
Report with the evidence, in order that it may be available before 
the Whitsuntide' Recess ? 

Mr. Sonar Law : The evidence will be made available to Mem- 
bers who wish to study it as soon^as the Report is presented. No 
effort is being spared to minimise delay, but. I fear it will not be 
possible to present the Report before the early part of next week. 

University Franchise— Women 

Mr. him asked the Secretary of State for India whether it is 
proposed to include women graduate of seven years’ titaiiding in the 
electoral rolls for university seats in the local Legislative Councils ; 
and whether Lord Sclborne’s Committee has recommended the giving 
of the vote in the University constituencies to all graduates of seven 
years’ standing irrespective of sex. 

Mr. Montagu : 1 give the hon. Member the reply which was 
given on behalf of the Government of India to this same question 
when it was put in the Indian Legislative Council during the 
last session : 

“(u) No. As recommended by the Joint Committee, provision 
will be made in the rules under Section 7 (4) {h) of the Government 
of India Act, 1919, for their inclusion in any province in which' the 
Legislative Council may by Resolution so j)ecommend. 

“(c) The Joint Committee recommended that the franchise for 
the University seats should be extended to all graduates of over 
seven years’ standing, but the Government of India understand 
that this recommendation, which does not include the last three 
words in the hon. Member’s question, is subject to the general 
proposal of the Committee in regard to the admission of women to 
the franchise.’’ 

HOUSE OF COMMONSSih June 1920. 

General Dyer. 

Jfr. Oteynne asked the Secretary of State for War whether the 
questbo of General Dyer’s conduct whilst in command in India has 
^n referred to the Army Council ; if so, when and with what 
result? 

Mr. Chwrchitt : Fes, Sir ; As is stated in the published despateh 
of tlw of State Im India to the Viceroy on this mtjeat, 

the eiroQiBstaBees of the case of General Dyer have been faraaghk 
to the Bot^ of the Amy Coonol hr the Secretary of State for 

68 
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ludift. Saeondly, Tlw OiMiaMdeMn-Ghief in Iodi» hai veconuDend- 
•d that OoDeial Dgrtr sbodd b« letmd favni tiia Hilidly,. 

Qtiiml Dfw hittaeU hat w^tan to the War Offioa rataeanog to 
be aOoved to aaake a fnrthec statement. Apfdiminary disomaton 
baa token place in tiie Army C!ounoil, audit haa been defli<^to 
aBow General Dyer to submit in writing the farther statement wnieh 
he wishes to make. 

OfH/ml Atm : la the opinion of the Army Gouneil in unison 
with the opinion e^qprassed in Lord.Httnter’8 B^rt i 

Mr. GhmhSU : It would be improper for the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman to ask questions in regard to confidential business of a 
Couneil of this character, and it would certainly be very imprt^r 
fmr-me to offer him any enlightment. 

The Panjab— Anns Act 

Mr. Swan, asked the Secretary of State 'for India whether,, after 
the Bq^ Proclamation, the District Magistrate, Jullnnder, in the 
Punjab, has refused to renew licenses under the Arms Act to soyeral 
appUcants on the ground that they had attended the Indian National 
Congress, which he said had passed seditious resolutions ; whether 
he refused to forward to the Government of the Punjab a representa- 
tion on the subject made by the Jnllunder District Congress Com- 
mittee, on the ground that that body was irresponsible and self- 
oonatituted ; whether a aeries of questions on this subject, of which 
notiees were given by several members of the Indian Legislative 
Council, were dfullowed by His ExeeHency the President during the 
last session ; and whether he proposes to take uiy aetion in the 
matter t 

Ur. MotUagu : I have no information beyond smne complaints 
made in the Pitess. I will make inquiries, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS— 9ih Jme im. 

General Dyer 

Mr. Gtepana asked the Secretary pf State for India whether 
Gtoneral Dyer resigned his command in ' India vduntarily ; if not, 
who admd him to resign ] and was any reason given 1 

The Secretary of State for India (Mi^* Montagu) : Tbe(<om- 
mandaf^in-CMef informed Ctoneral Dyer that' he accepted Hie eondu- 
aions M the Hunter Commission in regard to the occurrences at 
Amritsar, and directed him to resign hie appointment as briltade 
eMUiHuidjnr« 

Ooummkr Adlatrs : Was General Dyer suppKed witii lelal 
.jpjatMweAt tkii|Bqnky I 
Iff, ^ 
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Sdtain: It toM aoeepted bgr the InSti (]iBo« m 
» iWr trial f<» fliis dutiogaiiliMl Gtne^l 

Mr. Montagu : The hon. eud ^dient Geotlemui must know it. 
is dot a qaeetion of a trial. The ComlnaD^e^in*Cldef in India haa 
a perfect right to diepenie with the services of any officer. 

Commmder BMim : Is the right ^ 00 . Gentleman aware that 
it is not in accordance with the rules of any military court that 
General Dyer should have no legal assistance and that he shonld 
not be able to cross-examine witnesses 1 

Mr. Montagu : 1 quite agne with the hon. and. gallant. Gentle- 
man, but the Hunter Commission was not a teilitary court and 
cannot be regaided as a substitute for a military court. 

Sir H. Craik : Is it not the case, as was stated yesterday, that 
the Army Council has had the case of General Dyer before it, and 
has given time to General Dyer to give a further statement of hie 
ncie before they come to judgment 1 

Mr. Montagu : Yes, that was the policy announced yesterday 
by the Secretary of State for War. 

Svr H. Craik : Is it not proper — 

M*-, ^)eak(sr,: We are going to discuss the matter tomorrow. 

Acting Deputy Comroiiiioner, Giqiuiwalh 

(Mmel Yate asked the Secretary of State for India what action 
fane been taken by the Government of India in the case of the Acting 
Dendty Comminioner of Gqjranwalla, who is reported in the Migori- 
ty Henort of the Hunter Commission to have committed an error of 
judgment in refusing to give the police liberty to fire upon and 
disperse the mob engaged in burning the’ post oflice there 1 

Jiff. Montagu: The Government pf India, in paragraph 25 of 
their despatch, accept the opinion of the majority of the Committee. 
As stated in paragraph 44 oi the despatch, they are asking the Ixie^ 
Government to take such action as may he necessary to mark their 
diaaphroDation. 

Hon. Pan<]it Jagat Narayan— lOth June 

Lieut. Colonel Sir F. Hall asked the Prime Minister if 
Pandit Jagat Narayan, who in 1917 accused Sir Michael CDwyer 
of having imprisoned thousands of people without trial, and who 
subsequently undertook to make a public withdrawal of this false 
chaixe, has yet done so: if this person is identical with the Mr. 
Hhrayan who haa signed the Minority Be^rt of Lord Hunter’s Com- 
mission on the Punjab disturbances; and, if so, will he state who was 
ntsponsible for placing on the' Commission, a person who had alr^y, 
bj bit own eonfemon, been guilty of false abd seditions statemenfs 
of a glaring character I 
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The Prime Miniefer ; f shoald be much obliged if my hon. abd 
gaUent iViend would address this questiou to the Seoretaty of State 
fw India. 

Sir P. Hall ; Perhaps the Secretary for India ooold answer tiio 
question now i 

The Secretary of State for India (Mr. Montagu) : I do not like 
to do so without preparing a carefully written answer, and if the hon. 
Gentleman will be good enough to put it down for Monday I will 
answer him. 

Hunter Gjmmission— 14th June 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether one of the Indian members of the Hunter Commission bad 
been, shortly before his appointment to investigate the actions of 
the Punjab Gk)vernmeut, forbidden by that Government to enter 
the Puiyab 1 

Mr. Montagu : One of the Indian members applied in May, 
1919, for permission to enter the Martial Law area to defend One 
of the accused before the Martial Law Commission. His application 
was refused by the Administrator of Martial Law. 

On 16th June Sir F. Hall repeated the same question tind 
Mr. Mo- 'agu replied 

Mr. Montagu : Pandit Jagat Narayan Singh, who signed 
the Mittority Report of Lord Hunter’s Committee, made a speech 
ill which he brought this charge in 1917. On being informed of 
its inaccuracy in 1918 he offered to withdraw it publicly, but in 
view of the lapse of time the Provincial Governments concerned 
thought it unnecessary to ask him to do so. He was appointed 
to the Committed in 1919 by the Government of India, acting in 
close consultatio- with myself and with the Lieutenant'Gkivernor 
of !he United I'lovinces. The habit of bringing unfounded charges 
ag inst the Government is not confined to India, although wo 
could all wish that the willingness to withdraw them when dis- 
r <'ved were less exceptional. If the hon. and gallant Member 
re uy takes the view that he appears to take of the matter, he 
will, of course, discount the Pandit’s recorded opinion accordingly. 
If he wishes to know my views on that opinion, he wiU gather 
them from the Papers which have been presented. 

Sir jP. Hall: May I ask my right hon. Fpiend whether be 
does not think it would, have been more advisable to pot someb^y 
on this Commission who had not got a debit balimoe standing 
i^nst his BMlMj and is he aware that pwbps not everyb^ 
tightthroligh ^ ootnitry has the same opinion with regard' to 
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whatiiar or not it i* right for the light hno. IDfeiitlaiiuui to put 
aooh people on the Commieeion 1 

Mr. Montagu : I can assure my hon. and gallant Friend 
that every effort was made to get Indian representatives put on 
this Commission who were impartial. The fact'that a very highly 
distinguished and esteemed memlter of the United Provinces 
Legislative Council made a mistake once, which he offered to with- 
draw, does not, in my opinion show he was a partial inquirer. 

»Sir F. Hall : As that offer of withdrawal had been suggested, 
does not my right hon. Friend think it would have been advisable 
that the Government should have accepted it and not have put 
this gentleman on the Commission 1 

Mr. Montagu : As a matter of fact, although it would not 
have affected my judgment on the subject, neither the Govern- 
ment of ' India nor 1 knew of this case when he was appointed, 
but I am not going to censure the Local Governments concerned 
when they advised this gentleman a year afterwards that it was 
not necessary to make a public withdrawal and that it was suihei- 
ent that he had offered to do so. 

Commander Bellairs ; Were the Government of the Punjab 
asked their opinion as to the qualifications of this gentleman to 
serve on the Commission 1 

Mr. Montagu : That I do not know. I do know that this 
question of the unfortunate speech of this distinguished Gentleman was 
brought to the notice of the Government of India after his appoint- 
ment, by the Government the Punjab, who at the time stated 
that they did not wish on that giound to object to his appointment. 

Brigadier-General Dyer_2Ut June 

Colonel Ashley {hy Private Notice) asked the Secretary of State 
for War whether the Army Council have decided to restore Brigadier 
General Dyer to the Army ? 

The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Churchill) : No, there is 
no truth in that statement, which has been published in a peat 
number of newspapers. The Army Council arc still awaiting a 
statement which Brigadier-General Dyer is being allowed to submit. 
He expressed an opinion the ho would be able to make his statement 
by Wednesday last, the 16th, but ho asked for a few more days 
delay to enable him to complete his statement. That is how the 
matter stands. Airstatomonts to the contrary ai’e without any kind 
of foundation. 

Colonel Ashley ; When the statement is investigated, will ther 
Army Council bo able to come to a decision on that statement, o 
will there have to be a further Court of luvostigationt 
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^ Mr. ChutohOI: That aWild be prcgadgiog the diwoMiou which 
is coing to take phwe. 

Sir D. Maclean ; In view of what the right hon. Qeutlemaii 
knows of the progress of the proceedings before the Army Gouneili 
is there any likelihood that the debate on this subject will not take 
take place next Monday" 

Mr, Churchil: Yes. I think that there is a considerable chance 
that we should not be able to have the debate next Monday. We 
certainly ought not to take any coarse which appears to deny rea- 
sonable facilities for the preparation of the statement, nor. do I 
suppose for one moment that there would be any intentional d^ley 
in making the statement; and after that there should be a certain 
period for consideration and discussion by the Army CounciL I 
think it quite possible that I shall have to ask my right hon. Friend 
the Leader of the House to mke representations to those concerned 
to postpone the discussion for a little longer in both Houses of 
Parliament. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS— ;i3th June 19‘JO 

Punjab Disturbances 

Brigadicr-Geiieral Surtees asked the Secretary for India whe- 
ther the Government of India propose to recognise the services 
of those officers, both civil and military, who, in its opinion, contri- 
buted to the quelling of the disturbances it the Punjab and else- 
where in India, by any other method than the general expression 
of satisfaction mentioned in paragraph 43 of the Government of 
India’s letter on the Hunter Committee’s Beport? 

Mr. Montagu ; I have not received from the Gtevernmeut 
of India any proposal for further recognition. I will draw the 
attention of the ^vernmeiit of India to the hon. and gallant 
Member’s suggestion. 

Mr. Gwynne asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer comiuanicated day by day with the Govern- 
ment of India concerning the various outbreaks in the Punjab and 
the measures taken by General Dyer to deal with them; whether 
this information was submitted forthwith to che India Office ; and 
and if not, for what reason? 

Mr. Montagu: I received daily telegrams from the Govornmeut 
of India from the beginning of the disturbances up. to the middle of 
May. These telegrams embodied the reports or the Punjab Govern- 
ment and, as I Imve already stated, were all, exeept two important 
messages, oarnmoofoated to the Press here. Oeneral Dyer was in 
ebuge in only one and there was no msntioa of him by name 
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in tboM telagrMu, and only one mention of him as General (racer 
Ctomma n dfng, Amiitear. Some moremente of troops that were 
under his command, are also reported in those telegrama 

Mr. Owynne : If the right hon Gentleman was receiving the 
pommanications daily from the Government of India, will he say 
why he stated in December that he knew no details except what he 
read in the newspapers ! 

Mr. Montagu: There has been a great deal of misunderstand- 
ing on the point. 1 can assure my hon. Friend that what 1 said 
then was true. I was referring to a question put by my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Peebles (Sir D. Maclean) on the publication 
of General Dyer’s evidence in the newspapers. 1 then stated that 
I had published reports on the occurrences as I received them. If 
my hon. Friend will look at it, he will see that the matters dealt 
with in the published newspaper evidence of General Dyer were 
not covered in this report 

liient. Colonel Sir F. Hall; Does the right hon. Gentleman 
think that the manner by which this gallant officer has been treated 
is likely to assist officers in general in dealing with outbreaks ? 

Mr. Speaker : That does not arise out of the question. 

M. Palmer : Is it not . a fact that the right hon. Gentleman 
actually told the House that he knew nothing of these occurrences, 
and that he would wire for information with regard to them, and left 
the impression on us that he was entirely ignorant of the whole 
business ? 

Mr. Montagu; Perhaps the hon. Member will be good enough 
to look at the official Keporton the question and supplfmont.ary 
question I answered. Perhaps ho will look also at the speech 1 mode 
immediately after the occurrence, and the telegrams which resulted. 
I think then he will be in a position to take part in the Debate. 

Mr. Gwynne : Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that he stated 
on 16th December: *1 thought I said 1 knew no details until 1 saw 
the account in the newspapers.’ 

Mr. Moptagu: Every report I had received from the Govern- 
ment of India, with the exception of those two telegrams, was 
published, llkat is true. The occurrence to which my right hon. 
iViend drew attention was the details of the shooting by General 
Dyer at Amritsar. I hod no information on that subject. 

Lieqt. Commander Kenworthy; Did the Government of India 
keep the right hon. Gentleman fully informed of events or did the 
telegrams hush up the most important part of the acoounti 

Mr. Montagu: A great deal of this unfortunate controversy 
has arisen because there is an impression that 1 was aocasing the 
Government of the Punjab or the Government of India of concealing 
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faeti. 1 never aade meh «n Moiuation, uid I am prepared to 
defend their eondnct in aeraiting the Committee’s report. 

Mr. Gvyune asked the Secretary of State for India on what 
date he first interviewed Sir Michael O’Dwyer in regard to the 
outbreaks at Amritsar and discussed Oeneial Dyer’s action; and 
whether at any time he interviewed Miss Sherwood, who was 
assaulted during the riots, and, if so, when? 

Mr. Montagu: The answer to the first part is, I think, on the 
30th June, 1916; to the second, yes, on the 'ith October, 1919. 

Mr. Gwynne: Will the right hon. Gentleman explain how it 
was that he was able positively to state in December, if he knew 
from detailed information, both from Sir Michael O’Dwyer and Miss 
Sherwood in June, “1 said 1 knew no details until 1 saw the report 
in the papers.” If he sent the report to the papers he must have 
known it before he saw it in the papers. Is that a correct way of 
giving information to the House? 

Mr. Montagu: I suggest that the hon. Member’s question 
shows the wrong headediiess of the whole thing. Miss Sherwood could 
not possibly have given me any infoimation of what General Dyer 
did because this gallant lady had been attacked long before all these 
incidents occurred. If the lion. Member wishes to accuse mb of 
giving false information or making a statement which is not true 
perhaps he will raise the point in Debate, when I shall have an 
opportunity of answering him. 

Mr. Gwynne : I shall have great pleasure in asking the right 
hon. Gentleman to explain how it is he is able to say he knew 
nolhing at all of any details when he bad seen Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
and had all the details from him six months before. 

Mr. Palmer : Does the right hon. Gentleman suggest that he 
kew nothing of the Amritsar shooting until he read it in the 
Bait) Express] 

Mr. Montagu : No, I never said so. The fact that there nad 
been shooting at Amritsar was known to me and was published to 
the world when it occurred in the telegrams 1 received from the Gov- 
ernment of India. What I said in December and what I say now, 
is that I had no information as to the details, shooting without 
warning, and shooting to the exhaustion of ammunition, and the 
principles upon which General Dyer acted, and so forth. Those 
things came to me as a shockiwhen I read •them in the newspapers. 

Sir W Joynson-Hicks : When the right hon. Gentleman saw the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, why did be not, in June 
and at tiiat interview and other interviews, ask him for full details? 

Mr. Mpntafitt: I can answer that much better in Debate, and 
I MKvuId IHMer tp do so. I have many most important private 
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at the India office, and it is very dili^idt to keep in one’s 
head a year alter exactly what occured, but 1 think I can satisfy 
the llousd,- if not tlio lion. Member, that everything 1 have stdif 
is absolutely true. 

Mr Kemer: AVill the right bon. Gentleman publish the 
accbiuit which Miss Sherwood wivo him before the Debate 
takes place? 

Mr. Montagu : How can I do that six months after I had the 
private interview with Miss Sherwood of which no record was kept? 
The step I took about Miss Sherwood, if the non. Member wishes 
to-know, was to tell, 1 think, two important liondon newspapers 
that Miss Sherwood was in Ijondon, and that it would bo a good 
thing in the public interest if she were interviewed. 1 do not know 
what other steps 1 could have taken. 

On June 23, 1920 Brig- General Surtees asked Mr. Montagu 
if before the House discussed the atfairs of the Punjab, he would Jay 
upon the table coiiius of all memorials, and declarations sent 
by Aijglo indiaiis to the Viceroy and LimseH regarding General Dyer. 

Mr. Montagu replied that the only message of the kind he could 
trace was as follows: — 

Cablegram from the European Assccklion of Inch, recehea m 
London, 9th June 1920 — 

‘ The Gouncil of the MuropCitn Association expresses indignation 
at the despatches of the Secrotai-y of State and the Goven.niunl of 
India on the Hunter Committee’s Eeport. 'Hie Council consider 
the situation in India from 1918 onwards to be much more dai.gerous 
than is indicated by that lieport, and consider that the Government 
of India and tlie fsccrotary of State have subordinated justice to 
political expediency. Tlicy consider that General Dyer was absolutely 
justified at Amritsar in considering the whole situation in India and 
that tiureiorc the doctrine of minimum force does not apply ; that 
General Dyer’s action stopped a. revolution ; that the relusal of 
Government to support its officers is destructive of sound government 
and will place all officers in an impossible ))osition in any emergency 
ill which responsibility has to be undertaken, 'ibo Council asks, 
therefore, that General Dyer should be exonerated from all bUuie, 
and should suffer no loss of nuik or cmolumonts, and that Gorern- 
motit’s proposal to punish the officers who suppressed the rebellion 
shall bo abandoned.” 

On June 28th Sir Frederick Hall asked the Prime Minister 
if, in view of the conflicting' statements that had been made 
as to the extent and nature of the information .furnished to the 
Sperotary of State for India by Sir Michael O’Dwyer and others with 
regard to tho occurrence at Amritsar in the spring of 1919 and 
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the dates at tirhich such information ▼as given, the Government 
vronld appoint a Select Committee o! the House to inquire into the 
matter and to report after taking all available evidence. 

Mr. Lloyd George replied that he' saw no reason for the appoint- 
ment of such a Committee. The matter could be brought up in debate. 

On June 30th Mr. Rupert Gwynne renewed the attack on 
Mr. Montiimi by asking him whether the Punjab disturbances in 
genorai, and General Dyer’s action at Amritsar in particular, were 
debated at length inthe Legislative Council atSimla during September 
1919 ; whether reports pf those debates were received by him, and 
if so, on what dates. 

Mr. Montagu : The answer to the first part of the question is in 
the affirmative. Many allegations were made by non-official members 
to which the reply of Government representatives was generally that 
these were matters on which judgment should be suspended till the 
Committee had reported. The debates were received in two parts 
on the r.th and I'.'th November. 

Mr. Qwynne - Will the right hon. member say how, if that is 
the case, he coukl still state in December that he had no information 
on the svibject of Amritsar except what he read in the papers. 

Mr. Montagu ; The hon. member still persists in misquoting. 
What I said on the LMh DecemWr was that I had no details of these 
oi^currenc's, not Ih.al I bad no knowledge wh.itcvcr. I h.avo given 
accounts to the House. If the b.on. member suggests that on rci.ding 
the allegations of hon. members of the Legislative Council of India, I 
should have communicatod those as authentic to the House whilst 
there was at that moment a Committee of Inquiry sitting, I venture 
to ditfor from him. 

Sir Bichard Cooper ; AVill the right hon. gentleman say how 
ho was able to state positively that be had no information of the 
details when he had read the full account and that the discussion in 
the Legislative Council was a false discussion 1 

Mr. Montagu ; I cannot cany on a debate at Question Time 
but what 1 said was that 1 had no knowledge of the details of the 
occurrences. 

liiout.-Colonol Croft : W.-ia not the right hon. gentleman 
schocked !■ 

Mr. Montagu : Certainly, I think tho words 1 used were that 
the evidence as reported in the newspapers was profoundly disturbing. 

I think thoso were the words. 

Mr. Paliper : You said “shocking” 

Mr. Montagu : Well, 1 accept “shocking.” I hod no knowledge 
whatever tluif Qeneii^ Dyer had made those statements that he was 
reported to have iiii^ until I saw the account in the papers. 
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o* •*?‘l **** Secretary of State for India vbether 

SurMie^ 0 Dwyer informed bimat his interne., on 30th June 
1919, ^that General Dyer had ordered hie troops to shoot on the 
prohibited meeting at Jalianwala Bagh without further warning 
than that already given by him by Proclamation causing death 
casualties to the then estimated extent of 200 persons . 

Mr. Montagu : So far as I can state with certainty the details o! 
a conversation which took place a year ago, I am confident that 
nothing was said about warning. The casualties as ascertained at 
the time had already been published. 

Mr. Qwynne : Is the right hon. Gentleman awaro that Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer stated positively that he told the right hon. 
gentleman all the details, and he found he was then su well 
informed, and knew them as well as he did, of the shooting, and the 
casualties and the firing, and the crawlinig order ; atid is ho also 
aware that Sir Michael O’Dwyer wrote to him on 13th Deccuiher of 
last year directly he saw the accounts in the papers that the right 
hon. Gentleman said he knew nothing about it and of the details '! 

Mr, Speaker : The hon. Member has put a fresh seiies of state- 
ments and I think he ought to give notice of them. 

Dr. Murray asked Mr. Montagu : Do all these ([uestions not 
show that the time has come when the Debate on Amritsar should 
take place to settle all these things, and can he not say when it will 
take place 1 

Mr. Montagu : The sooner it comes on tho better 1 -liall I>l 
pleased. I understand that Geiieral Dyer’s stutemetit to i Am y 
Council is expected in the War Office to-day, and therefr re I coiJi- 
dently hope it will be possible to hold the Dol)atc ni.xt week. 

On July let, 1920 Mr. Bonai Law announced that 
Thursday week, i.e., July 8th had been Set apart (or the 
Debate on ^ Vote for the Secretary of State for India. 
Membra wanted two days, one, a Supply Day to discuss the 
Administration of India on the Vote for the Sec. of Stote for 
India, smd another specially for the Amritsar Debate. This the 
Leader of the House could not promise. 

On July 5th Mr. Palmer {by Private Notice) asked Iho .Secretary 
of State for India whether, in view of the forthcomiug debate on 
the shooting at Amritsar, he would bo willing to include in a White 
Paper the letter of Sir Michael O’Dwyer dated Delhi, December 
30th, 1919, and his letter marked "private aud confidential,” which 
was sent in reply. . , • • 

The Secretary of Stede for India replied : I do not think it is 
necessary to issue a White Paper. I prooose, however, to circulate 
with the letter of the COth December, 1919, aud the reply which 
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I natispd to be sent by telegram through the Viceroy bu the Sud. 
February, 1920. A« the iianio of Sir T. lioldcriiees has also 
boeu ,motitioiied in this controversy, I propose to add with his |)eiv 
mission a letter which ho addressed to mo on the 30th Juno last. 

.Mr. Palmer : Will the document include the letter marked 
“ private ajid coufidontial**! 

Mr. .Moiitatni : 1 think that the Hon. Member is under a mis- 
apprehension. There was no letter. It was a telegram addressed to 
the Viceroy m.arkcd “private and personal” 

Sir IV. Joynson Iffioks : Will the right hon. Gentleman add to 
these papers the report of the Brigade-Major which has been referred 
to all through the Hunter Commission, but has not been published in 
the papers so far as I can gather I 

Mr. Montagu ; I do not think that I can promise to publish any 
spcciiil pii]iors in answer to a.questiou asked without notice, but if 
a iiiicstion is put down to-morrow I will answer it. 

The following are the documents referred to : 

Sir il. O'Dwyer’a Letter to Mr. Montagu 

Army in India CounniUcc, 

Delhi, 30-31 December, ll)l!>. 

Di:.vi! Mi:. Momaci, 

.Since 1 v. rote last week Reuter has been cabling snniniarios of 
tbii disi ussioi s in Parliament of the Ppnjab (listurbaiiccs. I enclose 
o),o of tbosi' dated London, 16th December, which repfrl Hie Secre- 
tary of .state as saying b./cr nhW, “ he did not know the details (of 
the Amritsar occuiTencos) until ho saw (the) reports in the newa- 
paitcrs.” That telegram has led many people hero to ask mo if, when 
I reached England at the end of June, I took any action to inform 
the India Oflire of the position at Amritsar and elsewhere. The 
Press here, too, has been asking whether Meston and I, when we 
got home, did anything to e.vplain the situation in India. 

At the time I got homo I probably knew as much olwnfc the 
Puiijab siln.ition .as any otic in India or England, and I would not 
lik • yon or any one else to think tliat, 1 kept anything Imck. Vou 
will ri iucndu r i lmt yo.u wore good oiiongb to give me two long inter-, 
views on .”<(i!h .tone (two days after I arrived), and on 2 tth July 
(those dates I get from my diary), a few days before I loft town. 
Oil one or both of those oeeasions we wont ov'cr all the main facts of 
Dyer’s aciipn at Amritsar, :iiul the impression I then formed v as 
that the India Oflico knew as much about all the mbterial facts as 
I dith * , ■ . 

lhave a dikrnijltcoollcction (though my diary is silent on this 
point) that at onr •Moirvev.j.'.tion of 30! h June T brought out the fact 
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that Dyer, on 13th Ain-il, having already fomally warned people 
that ho w'onid disperse any gathering by force, did not think it 
necessary to give any furtlier warning to the gathciings which assom- 
bled an hour or two later in dofitinco of his proclamation. 1 certain- 
ly explained then that two British police ofiicers were with him 
when ho fired and that the District Magistrate thinking a gathering 
in defiance of the proclamation impossible, had gone oif to look 
after the [»anic-8triken women and children who had liocn col- 
lected in the Fort for safety after the murder of Knropcans on the 
lOth. I also said that Dyer’s rough estimate of the death casualties 
was 200 ; but my memory was not clear as to whether he had fired 
1 100 or 1600 rounds. 


The <iucstion of Dyer's so-ciilled ‘crawling’ order was not dis- 
cusscil. I said it was quite indefensible, that I had asked for its 
cancellation directly 1 saw it, ami so ha(i the Commandcr-in-Chief, 
and my recollection is that you told me you had gathered this from 
copies of my letters to the Viceroy which he had sent on to yoiu 
After leaving you on the .lOth »luuo I went on to see Hir 1. 
lloldcniess, and a few days later I saw liord Sinha. I ondeavoiu'cd 
to explain to them, as clearly as I could, Ihc whole situation in the 
r'lnjab, anil especially in Amritsar. I gathered from them also that 
India OKice was already in possession of all the main facts though 
ill some respects I was able* to offer further explanation, c. g., as <o 
the necessity of sending aeroplanes to Giyranwala, the exclusion of 
legal practitioners, and the treatment in gaol ot the l.ditor oi tho 
Triliiii'C regarding which Lord Sinha had received many letters and 
telegrams. Possibly Reflitirfs summary, a-; <inoted above may be 
to ns hero an incorrect impression. But, in any rase, you will, I 
am sure, iorgivo mo for trying— perhaps needlessly— to make it cleM 
that I endeavoured to put the Secretary of Ktato and tho India 
Ollicc in possession otsuch knowledge as I had. \ 'f. may remember 
t 'f), that I stated to 3 ’ou on the uOlb June, a fact which was not 
Ivrhaps mentioned in the telegrams from India and may not have 
been reported at the time, that the aviator at Gnjranwsda, on the 
1 till April, seeing the English Chuirli i:i llamcs, had, very vvronglji 
(lropp?(i ii iioinl) close to a mosque iu -‘i'' town, l>ut, lovtimatc i 
did not oxploilc. In writing all thi.-. 1 am less concerned with my 
own rc;-)i(>usibility in the matter than with Imw others maj no a c 

ed by any misunderstanding or olxscurity. _ . 

Dj'cr, at the first interview I Imd with him •..on the Kith Apn 
told me everything about the Amritsar events on IJth April as frauKly 
and IS fully as till limited tinnicould spare him—vvhe,, t.icrc was 
reliellion(:; ) all round-allowed. I did my best to report his version, 
with my own cotntiient.« to 3 'oii and othc.s of the India -fiii .0 oi. .c 
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very first opportunity. If I did npt do so fully or clearly enough then 
the fault is certainly not his, but rests either with me or with those 
who were questioning me. But, as I have said above, there was 
oven as far back ns 30th Juno, little room for, doubt as to the sub- 
stantial facts, nanioly, the ciicumstancos in which ho opeued and 
maintained firo on the prohibited assembly on the 13th April, cover- 
ing death casualties which, at the time, ho estimated roughly at 200 
but which up to date iinjuirios put at 379. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) M. F. O’Dwyku. 

Telegram from the Secretary of State for India to the 
Viceroy, dated 2Dd February, 1920. 

Prioate and personal , — Following for O’Dwyer. I have received 
your letter of the Slst, December. Of course, 1 need hardly say 
that in the House of Commons I was not referring to conversations 
of Which no record is kept and which cannot be a substitute for 
ofikial information, nor did I make any complaint ; indeed, I ex- 
plained, and have explained frecinoutly since, that 1 thought it was 
quite natural that I should have received no detailed information. 
Let mo say that I certainly do not hold you in any way responsible. 
I have no rocolleution of, and such notes as I took do not contain, 
any statement about the t\\ o British police ofiicors. But in any case 
the details I was referring to were these : That Dyer is reported to 
have stated in his evidence that the crowd might have dispersed 
without his firing on them, that ho fired without warning, and that 
he stopped firing bociiusc his ammunition was exhausted. I do not 
remember that you ever doall with these things. 

' .eltor of Sir W. T. Holdeiness 

■jOth June, 192U. 

“J)ear Mr. .Montagu, 

As I am montioiied in .Sir M. O’Dwycr’s letter of 8th June, 
which appeared in tlio Moriiing I’ost of 9th Juno; {for this letter See 
“Funjdb Unrest— before & After," App. P. 25t) as one of the ofiloials 
of the India Oilice uiio were fully informed by bim during the 
summer of 1919 of tbo disorders which had recurred in the Fuiijab 
in April of that year, and ^iii particular of the circumstances of the 
action taken by General Dyer to disperse the crowd assembled in the 
Jalliaii walla Bagb, I think it right, in justice to myself, to submit 
to you a few remarks on so much of bis letter as concerns myself. 

“Sir Ml (FDpjer writes, “I put all my information at the dis- 
wmV qS ^ Seewtary of State, and also of liOid SinVa, Sir T. 

ttoUJoiyans and itthem at the ludia Ottioe. The ilvptVSSioD I fcbcn 
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formed (in June and July last) was that as regards all the wain 
facts the India OfiBce was quite as fully informed as 1 was ; though I 
WM naturally able to explain certain points, e. g,, the reasons for 
using aeroplanes at Gujranwala, for the exelusion of lef;al practi- 
tioners from other provinces by the Martial Law authorities, etc.” 

. . . . Indeed, all th.at time, niy endeavour was to 

impress upon the authorities at the India Oflieo the gravity of the 
situation in the Punjab, which to my mind they had not sulliciontly 
realised.” 

“Lower down ho quotes from a letter dated .‘50th Dcccnd.er 1 919 
wWh he wrote from India to the Secretary of (State, in which l be 
following passage occurs : ‘Dyer at the first interview 1 had v, iih 
him on the 16th April, told mo everything .as franldy and fully as 
the limited time 1 could spare him (when there was a rehclliun all 
around, would allow. I did my best to repeat his versioii, with my 
own views and comments, to you and to others at the India Oilico 
on the very first opportunity. If I did not do so fully cnovigh, 
then the fault is certainly not his, but rests either with me or with 
those who were questioning me. But, as I have already said, there 
was even as far back as 30th June, little room for doubt as to the 
substantial facts, tfe, the circumstivncea in whicdi he opened .and 
maintained fire on the prohibited assembly on l.‘5tn Ai ril, causing 
death casualties which at the time ho roughly luit at al iai! tifiu. hut 
which the complete up to date on<|uiricR i>n1 at .‘5T‘b' 

‘‘I gather that the interview' which .^ir M. O’Dwycr h.ad 
with General Dyer w'as limited to a quarter of an In.iir. and that 
when Sir M. O’Dwyer loft India in May the Puiijali Govcrnn.ont 
was still awaiting General Dyer’s Report. (5 a' Mnnl r Oommiltce 
Report), General Dyer’s Report was not made till August, 1919. 
It is this Report that contains the passage wliich gives the 
key to General Dyer’s action and which is the centre ol the coi.tro- 
versy to which his action has given rise. “It was iio longer a 
question bf merely dispersing the crowd, but one of produoing a 
sufficient moral effect, from a military point of view, not only on 
those who were present, but more cspoci.ally througliou*' the rvuijab. 
There could be no question of undue severity.” (Hunter Com- 
mittee's Report, page 30.) Up to the time I remained in the 
India Office, General Dyer’s Report had not reached it. 

“I bad the privilege of frequent conversations with Sir M. 
O’Dwyer during the summer of 1919, and learnt from him m.any 
particulars regarding the disorders in the Punjab th.at bore out his 
view that the situation had been one of extreme gravity. As regards 
General Dyer’s handling of tho Amritsar riots, 1 have a clear to - 
'oollection that Sir M. O’Dwyer justified the casualties (then thought 
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to be alx>ut 200 killed) by the necessity for dispersing a hostile and 
dangerous mob, inflamed by the license and savagery which for 
several days had jirevailed iu the city and for regaining control 
ovey the populace. But 1 have no recollection that he considered 
the force employed to have been in b.\cce8 of the immediate neces- 
sities of the case, and deliberately exercised iu excess with the 
distinct object of producing a moral ciFoct throughout the ]irovince. 
My recollection is fortifled by the -astonishment which i felt on 
re.ading the report of General Dyer's evidence which appeared in 
the h'lms of 15th December. 1 was by that time aware that a 
bitter controversy bhd aii«on in India over circumstances of the 
Jalliauwalla Bagh aflfair, and that the exact incidents were iu dispute 
between the National Congress party and the Government. But 
the details given by General Dyer to the Commission came to mo 
as a great surprise and were entirely unexpected. 

“In conclusion, I would like to say, that if I had been called 
upon during the summer or autumn of 1919 to prepare a statement 
for publication regarding the didliauwalla Bagh incident, and had 
framed it on the inforination verbally received from Sir M. O'Dwyer 
and on the scanty information transmitted by the Government of 
India, the narrative would,havc been of a different complexion from 
tin*, .vouiii- of tins facts given by General Dyer. It would not and 
could not have included the critical features on whibh discussion lm.s 
since centred. On the publication of General Dyers evidence, the 
India Otlico would assurcdlj'* have been taken to task if it had fore- 
stalled the Committee’s iiuniirics by publishing an imijcrJcctly, and 
as some persons would Inivc considered, misleading account of what 
actually had happened. The Government of Ii:dia in their desi>atch 
forwarding the Committee’s Boiiort say that in view of the fact that 
a'Committcc was about to make a formal investigation, ihty had 
deliberately refrained firm instituting prolimiiiary inquiries. 'J he 
IniUa Office took the same view and I venture to think that its 
rotioenco has been justified by the event. 

“It is perhaps superfluous to say that I kept you fully iiifonucd 
of my convers.ations with Sir M. O’Dwycr. My recollection is that 
while recog.'iising the great value of the inforniatiou placed by him 
at your disposal, you wore as impressed as 1 was with the inadequacy 
of our knowledge of what really happened at Amritsar ami else- 
where, with the conflicting character of the rumours and assertions 
appearing in the Indian and Anglo-lmlian press, and with the 
necessity, for awaiting a full inquiry on the spot by a strpi'g 
Committee. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) T. W. Hoi,nKRSEs?s. 
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On 7th July 1920, Ae day befoie the famous Amtitsar 
Debate is the House of Commons, the Dyerites raised a hrwl 
against Mr, Montagu and plied him with questions. 

Sir W. .Toynaon TTicks began the heckling hy aakiig Mr. 
Montagu whether he would publish' the Report of Major Briggs, 
the Brigade-major to Oeneral Dyer, which was refused publication by 
the Hunter Committee owing to the death of the writer. Mr. Montagu 
said that the document refered to was not admitted as evidence by 
Lord Hunter’s Committee and had never been communicated officially. 
It was appended to the statement submitted by Geneiwl Dyer to the 
Army Council and will be published with that statement. 

Then I’isconnt Curzon and others asked whether all witnesses 
included General Dyer called before the Hunter Committee was given 
an open opportunity of correcting the report of their evidence. 
Mr. Montagu could not give a definite reply, but said that Go . 
Dyer’s statement has been published. 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks asked by private notice whether Mr. 
Montagu was in a position to announce the decision of the Army 
Council in reference to General Dyer and if, and when, he proposed 
io publish General Dyer’s statement. 

Mr. Churchill {War Minuter) •. I am about to lay a paper on 
the table of , the House in dummy which will, 1 hope, enable hon. 
membert to' be in possession of General Dyer’s statement- in time 
for the debate to-morrow. With regard to the decision of the Army 
Council, they came to the following conclusion:-— 

The Aimy Council Decision 

“The Army Council have considered the report of the 
Hunter Committee, together with the statement which Brigadier- 
General Dyer has, by their directions, submitted to them. They 
consider that inspite of the great difficulties of the position in 
which this officer found himself on April 13th, 1919, at Jallianwala 
Bagh, he cannot be acquitted of an error of judgment. They 
obherve that the Commander-in-Chief in India has removed Briga- 
dfer-Genl. Dyer from his employment ; that he has been informed 
that no further employment will be offered him in India; that he 
ha^, in consequence, reverted to half-pay, and that the Sell cHon 
Board in India have passed him over from promotion. These decisions 
the Army Council accept. They do not consider that further employ- 
ment should be offered to Brigadier-General Dyer outside India, 

Mr. Churchill also said that they have also ronsidered whether 
any further action of a disciplinary nature is required from the Army 
Council. In view of all the circumstances they do not feel called upon 
from the military point of vietr, with which they are alone coneemedi 
to t^e any further action. 
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Sir W. Joyna6n-Hiekt: Is my right hoo. friend prepared to endorse 
the action of the Army Council and is he also prepared to defend it 
here tomorrowl 

Mr. Churchill: Yes, certainly. 

lieut-Colonel Croft : Is it not a fact that Genend Dyer, after 
these events happened, was employed to take part in the operations 
in Afghanistan? 

The Speaker: The bon. and gallant gendeman is asking a 
question which has been answered before. 

Commander Bellairs : Will hon. Members be precluded from 
moving the adjournment of the House with regard to the 'War 
0$ce decision at a later stage, in view of the fact that the discussion 
to-morrow is oir the India Office Vote? 

The Speaker; I can only answer in the well-known Parlia- 
mentary phrase : “W.ait and see” (T.onil laughter in which Mr. 
Asquith joined). 

Sir W. .Toyson-IIicks asked Mr. Montagu how many appeals 
had been referred to the Privy Council by persons convicted of 
rebellion, murder, and other serious offences during the Punjab distur- 
bances ; what had been the result of the appeal which bad been 
heard ; and what steps he was taking to defend the remainder. 

Mr. Montagu : There have been six appeals of 52 persons. 
One appeal of 21 persons has been heard and dismissed. The re- 
maining five are pending. If proceeded with, counsel of standing will 
be retained to defend them in accordance with the usual practice. 
Bly right hon. friend the Attorney General was one of those who acted 
in this behalf in. the appeal which was dismissed. 

Sir W. .Toynson-Hicks : May I ask what is the position of 
the appeals? Are they going to be proceeded with or not ? 

Mr. Montagu: That depends upon the appellants. My legal advisers 
have, 1 think, pressed that the appeals should be proceeded with 
Dr. Muhammed Bashir 

Replying to Sir W. Joynson Hicks and Colo.nel Yate with 
reference to the case of Dr. Muhammed Bashir, Mr. Montagu said 
that Dr. Muhammed Bashir was sentenced to death by a Martial Law 
Commission in the Amritsar Leaders’ case, which included the 
charge against him of inciting the mob in the attack on the National 
Bank. The sentence was reduced by Sir Edward Maclagan, 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, to one of six years’ rigorous 
imprisonment. The two High Court Judges appointed to examine 
i^s tried by Martial Law Courts agreed that the part of the case 
Ipainst tim dectw relating to the events at the National Bank rested 
<^n tlm: testimony of an approver ; one Judge ww 

of the OfiTikm there was sufficient evidence to justify a conv io- 
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tion for waging war only, but the other Judge would not admit tho 
iidfoieney of the evidence to justify a conviction at all. The Punjab 
Governmenti in the circumstances, recommended the release of 
Dr* Muhammed Bashir and the Government of India accepted 
these recommendations. 

Sir W* Joynson-Hicks : Can the right hon. gentleman say 
what the conditions were, whether they had been fulfilled and 
whether this gentleman who was convicted, sentenced to death, and 
let out, is the leader of an agitation in the Punjab against this 
.country ? 

Mr. Montagu : The conditions were (l) that during tho 
remaining term of sentence he would not commit or abet the commis^ 
sion of an offence against the State or public tranquility, (2) that during 
the same period he would not directly or indirectly take part in any 
movement directed against the State or public tranquility, or likely to 
lead to the, commission of any offence of the nature described above. 
If any of these conditions be not, in the opinion of the Local Govern- 
ment, fulfilled, the Local Government may cancel the suspension 
of the sentence. The hon* member will perceive that, under the lorniH 
of the condition, the Local Government have full discretiou to act, 
and I would prefer to leave it to the Local Government to act. 

Colonel Yate : Do the Government of India think it right to 
go against four judges and is it likely to uphold the judiciary of India 
'when four judges out of five condemn a man and the Government 
of India order his release ? 

Mr. Gwynne aske^l Mr. Montagu if when be lirst beard of the 
Amritsar occurences he thought it a matter for immediate inquiry 
and if so why he did not arrange for the commission to commence 
proceedings before 29th October* 

Mr. Montagu : As I stated in this House on the 22nd May, 
1919, the Viceroy had always contemplated an inquiry and in the 
first week of that month he intimated this fact to me. I said, 
however, on the same date “Let us talk of an inquiry when wo have 
put the fire out/* Any subsequent delay was due to clima|tic 
conditions and to the obvious difliculties in selecting and arranging 
for such a Committee. * . j ^ 

Mr. Gwyniie ; Will tho right hon. gentleman say on what date 
he considered the ^re to be put out t 

Mr. Montagu : I would not like to say that accurately in 
answer to a supplementary question, but 1 would suggest to the non . 
member that it was certainly not before martial law. 

Mr. Gwynne : Does the right hon. gentleman suggest it w^s 
i^casonaUe, taking into consideration all that he has said, to wait 
from April until the end of October before proceedings were started . 
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9fr. Montaga: l undentand that that U one of the charges 
vhieh the hon. member will make in the debate. You oannot hold 
an inquiry of this kind in the Punjab during the hot weather, and 
jon oannot ask people to serve on an inquiry tiie date of which has 
not yet been fixed. 

Mr. Gwynne rose— 

Mr. Speaker : The hon. •member had better wait until to- 
morrow. Ho is in danger of spoiling his case by this preliminary 
canter. 

Nevertheless Mr. Gwynne continued his cross-examination and 
next asked Mr. Montagu if it was his intention to publish tho 
evidence of all the witnesses examined by the Committee, or, expect- 
ed the House to form an opinion on extracts from evidence of a 
few witness, as set forth in the Blue Book Cmd 681. 

Mr. Montagu : The evidence of witnesses examined by the 
Hunter Committee has been published and is on sale, except that 
of three witnesses heard “ in camera.” Members weie informed, on 
^ slip attached to the Report, which has been distributed, that copies 
uf evidence would bo supplied on application to the India Office. 

Mr. Gwynne : Is the right hon. gentleman aware that 1 have 
in the V«ite office for a copy of the evidence, and have 

r 1: ' .:.'u : N>)li<)'!y can regret more than I do the mis- 
.tir'-'M IS o. the ho.i. member. 1 will see that be gets a copy of the 
svi ht •C'* his iitv-nioon. 

G vy<ine; Does not the right hon. gentleman think it is 
. V im I'X'tant that we should all have it I Is it not usual for hon. 

‘ • III lie able to get evidence of all impoHant Commissions and 
i (Uiri s ii, this house i 

• loli) I'll Wedgwood : Will the right hon. gentleman lot me Inuc 
a Copy too ? 

^fi'. vloiitagu : There are, I think, five volumes. If I printed 
a > I 'l■s':ribu^ed th.im all to every hon. member I should bo accused 
0^ iM lecbssary expenditure. If the hon. member has found any 
diifi'ii! y in g'itting the evidence, it is rather remarkable that ho 
wu'ts till th I day before the debate is to take place. 

- .Mr. ■ Givyiiiie siid : Mr. Montagu must know that it is usual to 
send round such evidence. Continuing his questions Mr. Gwynne 
asked Mr. Montagu at what date and through what source ho 
eventually b^^eame aware of the details of the ocouri'ences at 
Amritsar. 

Mr. Montagu : Brigadier-General Dyer’s own Reports were first 
reoeivad at India Office in January, 1920, and'the Committee’s 
Repoii fA of Manjh. Earlier official repors had not given 
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the details iii question. It was in the previous December that I 
read a newspaper cablegram reading what Brigadier-General Dyer 
had said in evidence. 

Mr. Gwynne ; Will the right hon. gentleman kindly answer 
my question, which was, from what source he eventually kept 
himself informed as to the details of the occurrence '! 

Mr. Montagu : Perhaps the hon. member will be good 
enough to study carefully the printed report of the answer I have 
just read to the House. 

Colonel Vate : Can the right hon. gentleman explain why 
the Government of India did not send home General Dyer’s Beport { 

Mr. Speaker : That does not arise out of the (juestion. 

Mr, Berner asked Mr. Montagu whether the contents of the lead- 
ing Indian newspapers containing comments on the Amritsar disturb- 
ances and evidence given before the Hunter Commission were 
cabled to him, and particularly wlicthcr a full Beport of General 
Dyer's evidence before the Hunter Commission on 19th November 
was cabled to him ; if they were not cabled, on what date the newh- 
papers published from April to July were received : and whether he 
made a caiH3iul study of them. 

Mr Montagu : I do not think it is a part ot the duty of 
Ministers to explain what newspapers they read and with what 
attention they road them. 

Mr. Berner iu ther asked w'hether he would state the names of 
the two London newspapers he asked to inioi view Miss Sherwood in 
October last. Mr. Montagu s reply was : No. Sir. I do not think it 
necessary to give this information. 

Mr. Gw'ynne asked if there was any reason to believe that the 
tribal risings in April and May 1919 had any connection with the 
disturbances throughout India and esi»ecially Punjab. 

Mr. Montagu replied that he was not in a position to add 
anything to the information given in paragraph of Chapter XI of 
the Hunter Beport. 

Brig.-Gen. Surtees asked Mr. Montagu if he had received any 
reports from Afganistaii and the border tribes, ns to the actixity of 
Bolshevik agents in those countries, and if that was reiulting in 
a dangerous effervescence directed against British rule in India ; and 
if he had found Bolshevik agents working in the more disturbed 
portion of that Empire. 

Mr. Montagu : I have received reports on Bolshevik activities 
in tlie regions mentioned ii» the iiuestion. I know the Government 
of India are oarefully watching the propaganda, which is, of dourse, 
dangerous in any country. I am consulting them as to the unblica 
tion of a statement on the siibjeot. 



The Amritsar Debate 

In the House oi Commons 

Supi^y Day — 8th Juty t9iZ0 

The House went, into Committee of Supply Mr. Whkiey 
in dm Chair. On the vote of £53, SMto defray die diarges 
up to March 31, 192!, for the contributions towards die cost 
01 die Oepartmeitt of the Secretary of State for India — 

Mr. Montagu luid : The motion that you have just read from 
the Chair is historic. For the first time in the history of this House 
the Committee have had an opportunity of voting or of paying die 
salary of the Secretary of State for India, and it is signalised by a 
very large desire for a redaction. (Laughter.) I gather that the 
intention is to confine the debate to the disturbances which took 
place in India last year. That being so, after more careful consider- 
atiou, not only of the circumstances in this House, but of the situa- 
tion in India, I have come to the conclusion that I shall best dis^ 
charge my Imperial duty by saying very little indeed. The situa- 
ticn in India is very serious owing to the events of last year lud 
owing to the controversy which has arisen upon them. I am in tiw 
position of having stated my views and the views of His Majesty’s 
Oovernmeut, of which I am the spokesman. The dispatch wbkb 
has been published and criticised was drawn up by a Cabinet Com- 
mittee and appoved by the whSle Cabinet. I have no deskw-to 
withdraw from or to add to that dispatch. Every single body, civil 
and military, which has been charged with the discussion of this 
lamentable affair, has come, generally speaking, to ^e same cendu* 
sion. The question before the Committee this afternoon is whether 
.they will endorse the position of His Majesty’s Gkivemment, of jthe 
Hunter Xlommittee, of the Commander-in-Chief in Indian and of the 
^my Council or whether they will desire to censuN them. 1 hepo 
the debate will not take the shape of a personal oitioism of the 
personnel of any of them. It is so easy to quamd^ the jjuige 
when you do not agree with his judgment. 

Sir Carson :r-And with an offioer too. 

Mr. Moiltaitt.— The Hunter Committee whidi was eboeen after 
tiw most oaiwfid OMsIderation with one siagU dasiia and motive te> 
get a to disdiar^^ ssost tiwaUess4aty to tfic 
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bert of thoir ability,^ I naintein, nob a body. I laMot vaiy 
much the insolent criticisms that have been pasted either on 
Enropean members, eivil and military, or upon the 
Indian members, each of whom has a record of toyal and patriotie 
puUie service. The real issue can be stated in one sentenoe, and 
I will content myself by asking the House one question. If an 
officer iustifies his conduct, no matter how gallant his record iw— and 
everybody knows how gallant General Dyer's record is — by «* y<»g 
that there was no question of undue severity, that if his means M 
been greater the casualties would have been greater, and (hat the 
motive was to teach a moral lesson to the whole of the Punjab, 1 
say. without hesitation, and I would ask the Committee to contradict 
ine if 1 am wrong, because the whole matter turns upon this, that 
it is a doctrine of terrorism. (Lieutenant-Commander Kenworthy 
— Prussianism.) If yon agree to that, you justify everything that 
General Dyer did. Once you are entitled to have regard neither to 
the intentions nor to the conduct of a particular gathering, but to 
shoot and to go on shooting with all the horrors that were involved 
in order to teach somebody else a lesson, you are embarking on 
tenorism to which there is no end. (Cheers.) 

I say further, that when you pass an order that all Indians must 
orawl past a particular place, when you pass an order to say that all 
Indians must forcibly or voluntarily salaam any officer of His Majesty 
the King, you are enforcing racial humiliation. I say, thirdly, (hat 
when you take selected schoolboys from a school, guilty or innocent, 
and whip them publicly, when you put up a triangle where an out- 
rage, which we all deplore, has taken place and whip people before 
they have been convieted, when you flog a wedding party, you are 
indulging in frightfulness, and there is no other adequate word which 
could describe it. 

If the Committee follows me on these three assertions, and I 
shall be only too glad if there be any answer, this is the chMce 
and this is the question which the Committee' has put to it to-day 
befm coming to an answer. Dismiss from your mind, I beg of you, 
all persdnM questions. I have been pursued for the last three months ' 
by some people and by some journals with peiwnal attack. I do not 
propose to answer them to-day. Are you going to keep your bold 
upon In<& by terrorism, racial hwniliation and supordinatton. 
and frigbthilness, or are you going to rest it upon the goMwill 
and the growing goodwill of the people of your Indian Empire* I 
believe that to be the whole question at issue. If you dedde in 
favour of (to lattey course, well, then you have got to enforce it. It 
is no Use one Session passing a gteat Act of Parliameto *bioh, 
whatever its merits or demerits, proceeded on the prlnwple of 
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pKTtuenhip for India in the Britiah Commonwoaltb, and then aUov* 
ihg yonr MiDinistration to depend npon temrUm. You have got to 
act in every Department, civil and military, nnintermittently npon 
ii d^ire to rocogiiiso India as a partner in yonr Commonwealth. Von 
have got to safeguard yonr administration on that Order passed by 
the British Parliament. You have got to revise any obsolete ordi- 
nance or law which infringes the principles of liherty which yon have 
inculcated into the educated classes in India. 

That is one choice, to adhere to the decision that you put in 
your legislation when yon are criticising the administration. There is 
the other choice, to hold India by the sword, to recognise terro- 
rism as part of your weapon, as part of your armament to' guard 
British honour and British life with callousness about Indian 
hpnonr and Indian life. Ii<dia is on your side in ensuring order. 
Are you on India’s rfide in ensuring that order is enforced with 
the canons of modern love of liberty in the British democracy ? There 
h.as been no cirticism of any officer, however drastic bis action was 
in any province outside the Punjab. There were 37 instances of 
firing during the terrible, dangerous disturbances of last year. The 
Government of India and His Majesty’s Government have approved 
36 cases snd only censured one. censured one because, however good 
the motive, I believe that, it infringed the principle which has 
always animated the British Army and infringed the principles upon 
which, our Indian Empire has been built. 

Mr. Palmer — It saved a mutiny. 

Mr. Montagu. — Somebody says that it saved a mutiny. 

Captain W, Benn. — Do not answer him. 

Mr. Montagu — The great objection to the rule of force is that 
you pursue itwithout regard to the peiople who suffer from it and that 
having once tried it you must go on, and that every time an incident 
happens you are confronted with the increasing animosity of the 
people who suffer. There is no end to it until the people in wbot® 
name we are governing India, the people of this country, and the 
national pride and sentiment of the Indian people, rise together in 
protest and terminate your rule in India as being impossible on 
modern ideas of what an Empire means. 

The Alternative to Terrorism 

There is an alternatirre policy which when I assumed office I com- 
manded to this House and whidh this House has supported until to day. 
It is tofot the coping stone on the glonous work which England has 
aoeompUdied Jq In^ia by leading India to a complete free partnership 
jhi tiw wealth, — tossy to India : "We hold British 

lives saer^, m we Imld Indian lives tecred too. (Cheers). We 
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wMt *■'0 safeguard British honour by protecting and safeguarding 
India too, that our institutions shall be gradually perfected whilst 
protecting you and ourselves against revolution and anarchy in order 
that they commend themselves to you.’^ There is a theory abroad 
on the part of those who have criticised His Majesty's Government 
upon this issue that an Indian is a person who is tolerable so long as 
he will obey your orders, (Cries of ^‘No,”‘Shame” and “Withdraw”) 
but if once he joins the educated class, if once he thinks for himself, 
if once he takes advantage of the educational facilities which )ou 
have provided for him, if once ho imbibes the ideas of individual 
liberty which are dear to the British people, why then, you elas** him 
as an educated Indian and as an agitator. (Cheers.) What a terriblo 
and cynical verdict on the whole I 

Mr. C. Palmer. — What a terrible speech ! 

Mr. Montagu. — As you grind your machinery and turn )our 
graduate out of the University you are going to dub him as btdoi g- 
ing, at any rate, to the class from which your opponents come 
(Hon. Members — “No.”) 

Colonel Ashley.— On a point of order. May I ask the right hon. 
gentleman to say against whom is ho making his accusation) 

The Chairman. — That is not a point of order. We are here to 
' ear diifcront points of view, and all points of view, (Cheers) 

Brigadier-General Cockerill — On that point of order, Mr, 
Chairman, are wo not here to discuss the case of General Dyer ? 
What is the relevancy of these remarks to that) 

The Chairman called on Mr. Montagu to resume his speech. 

Mr. Montagu. — If any of my arguments strike anybody as 
irrelevant— 

Mr. Palmer. — You are making an incendiary speech. 

Mr. Montagu— The whole point of my observations is directed 
to this one question, that there is one theory upon which I think 
General Dyer acted, the theory of terrorism and the theory of 
subordination. (Cheers.) There is another theory, that of part- 
nership, and I am trying, to justify the theory endorsed by this 
House last year. I am suggesting to this House that the Act of 
Parliament is useless unless you enforce it both in the keeping of 
order, and in the administration. (Cheers.) I am trying to avoid any 
discussion of details which do not to my mind affect that broad ittue. 

I am going to submit to this House this question, on which I 
would suggest, with all respect, they should vote : is your theory of 
rule in India the ascendancy of one race over another, of dominamn 
and subordination — (Hon. Members, — No* /—or is your theoi7 that 
of partnership ) If you arc applying dominationMyotir 
then it follows that you must use the sword with increaiiifg 
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8eveu|ty«-(flo(t. Members — '‘No’O—untS you are driven out of the 
country by the united operation of tiw civilised world. (Cheers 
and interruption.) (An Hon. Member— “Bolshevism”)* H your 
theory injustice and partnership, then you will condemn a soldier, 
however gallant (Mr. Palmer. — “Without trial.”) who says that 
there is no question of undue severity, and that he is teaching a 
' moral lesson to the whole country.. That condemnation, as I said 
at the beginning, has been meted out by ev.erybody who has con- 
sidered this question, civil and military. As far as I know, no 
reputable Indian has suggested any punisbrnent, any vindictiveness, 
or Anything more than the reiiudiation of the principles upon which 
these acta were committed. 1 invite this House to choose and I 
believe that the choice they make is fundamental to a continuance 
of the British Empire and vital to the continuation, permanent 1 
believe it can be, of the connexion between this country and 
lijdia> (Cheers.) 

Sir E. C^rsoo. — I think upon reflection, that my right hon. 
friend who has just addressed the House will see that the 
kind of speeck he baa made is not one that is likely in any 
Mnse to settle this unfortunate question. (Cheers.) My right 
hon. friend, with great deferenee to him, cannot settle artificially 
the issue which we hare to try. He has told us that the only 
issue is as to whether we are in favour of a policy of terrorism and 
insnjto towards our Indian fellow subiecis, or. whether wo arc 
in favour of partnership with them in the Empire. What on earth 
has that to do with it? (Cheers.) (Lieutenant Commander 
KenwOTthy. — “Everything.”) 1 should have thought that the matter 
we are discussing is so grave both to this country and to our policy 
in India that we might, at all events, have expected a Minister of 
the Crown would have approached the matter in a much calmer 
spiijt than he has done (Cheers.) 

An Hon. Member.— He ought to resign. 

An Hon. Member. — So should Ulster. (Interruption.) 

The Chairman. — All round the House there seems to be a 
lack of undeBstondiiig as to the seriousness of this matter. Let me 
remind the House that this is the first occasion on which we have 
had' these Indian Estimates — that is to say, the salary of the 
Sebretitry of State — by. deliberate act of the House, and for public 
reasons— pot i» the British Estimates, and we ought, 1 think, to 
reocgnlse ocoation. (Chben.) 

.1 thought that the real issue was that which 
was friend, I wonid not take part in this 

hg nq diiWBnrioD firom the proposition that 
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he hM laid down in this HoQBe. (Cheers.) Bat it does not foHow 
becMuo you l«r down a general proposition of that kind that you 
hare brought those men, on whom you are relying in eaitreinely 
grave and difficult circumstaivoes as your officers in India, within 
the category that you yourself are pleased to lay down. A* to 
whether they do come within those categories io the real question. 
My right hon. friend begs the question. (Cheers.) After all, let 
us even in the House of Commons, try to ha fair, some way or 
other to a gallant officer of 34 years’ service— (Colonel W^wond— . 
Five hundred people wore shot)— without a blemish upon his 
record, and whatever you say, and mind you this will have a great 
deal of effect on the conduct of officers in the future as to whether 
or nqt they will bear the terrible responsibility, which they have 
not asked for, but which you have put upon them — we may at leas*’ 
try to be fair and to recognise the real position in which thi« 
officer is placed. (Cheers.) So far as I am concerned, I would 
like, at the outset, to say that I do not believe for a moment it is 
possible in this House, nor would it be right, to try this off i*er. 
(Cheers.) To try this officer, who puts forward' his defenre av \ 
saw it for the first time an hour ago, would be a matter wl i’ h 
would take many days in this House. Therefore, you canrot do 
it ; but wo have a right to ask : Has he ever hod a fair trial i n<^d 
to put this further question before you break him and send him 
into disgrace : Is he going to have a fair trial 1 

You talk of the great principles of liberty which you have 
laid down. General Dyer has a right to be brought within those 
principles of liberty, and he has no right to be broken on, the ^se 
(Hxit ol any Commisskm: or Committee, however great, unless be 
has been fairly tried'^aud he has not been tried. — (Cheers) Do 
look upon the position in which you have put an officer of this kind. 
You send him to India, to a district seething with rebellion and 
anarchy. You send him there without any assistance whatever 
from the civil Government, because the Commission have fonnd 
that the condition ^ .affairs wiis such in this district that the civil 
Governmeiit was in abeyance, and even the magistrate, ar represeii- 
ting the civil power, who might have been there to direct this 
officer, had gone away on another duty. I cannot put the 
matter better than it was put before the Legislative Council of 
India on September 19 last by the Adjutant-General of India 
“My Lord,” be said, “my object in recounting to this Council in 
some degree the measures taken by the military authority to 
reconstitute civil order out of chaos produced . by a stale of rebeUion 
is to show there is another side to the picture, which is perhaps 
more apparent to the soldier than to the civilian critic.” Now 
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mark this: ‘^No more distasteful or responsible duty falls to the 
lot of the soldier than that which he is sometimes required to 
discharge in aid of the civil power* If his measures are too mild 
he fails m his duty; if they are deemed to be excessive, he is liable 
to be attacked as a cold blooded murderer. His position is one 
demanding the highest degree of sympathy from all reasonable and 
right-minded citizens. He is frequently called upon to act on the 
spur of the moment in grave situations in which he intervenes, 
because all the other resources of civilians had failed. His actions 
are liable to be .j^udged by ci* poste facto standards, and by persons who 
are in complete ignorance of the realities which he had to face. His 
good faith is liable to be impugned by the very persons connected 
with the organisation of the disorders which his action has foiled. 
There are those who admit that measure of force may have been 
necessary, but cannot agree with the extent of the force employed. 
How can they be in a better position to judge of that than the 
officf'r on the spot ? It must be remembered that when a rebellion 
has been started against the Government i/ is tantamount to a 
declaration of war, and war connot be conductjfd in accordance with 
standards of humanity to which wo are aucustomed in peace.^’ 
(Cheers.) That was a statement of the pos*r^on of General Dyer. 
He went to Amritsar on April 10, and found the place and all the 
towns in the immediate neighbourhood Tti a state of rebellion. 
D. April 11 and 12 murders of officials and ^ank managers were 
ri^ht .The ci^il power had to abandon its functions, and he was 
aisked to make up his mind, as best ho could, how to deal with the 
situation. Now he is to be broken because it w.?.s said that he made 
up his mind wrongly. Yes, Sir, the armchair politician in Downing 
IStrcet. 

Colonel Wedgwood : Wliat are you! 

Armchair Politicians” 

Sir li. Ciii'son ; I am not a Bolsheviht anyhow — 

The armchair politicians iir Downing Street (cheers) had, no 
doubt, a very difficult task to perform. I do not contend tint 
ill no case should they overrule what lin oHie'er had in the spot, 
but they ought to try to put themselves in the position of the man 
whom they asked to deal with difficult circumstances. That officer 
had to decide whether the occurrence was a riot, or an insurrection, 
or a rebellion, oi* a revolution, or a part of a revolution. There is 
a great deal to show, even on the face of the report,* that it was at 
all events the precur^r to a revolution. Different rules officially 
laid down wdre i^^^ of those different matters. What 

is tbe e|tor ul It is adiuitted that he acted in perfect 
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$ood ititli ttpd in inoit difioult oireauitaiioei with gnat aovriga Mid 
graait deoiaioo; bat the fault found with him it that» while he 
thought that the droumstances neoenitated that he ahould teaeh a 
inii on to the country all round, the^Committee thought that he ought 
la ficve dealt with it solely as local matter. That'is the difference— 
ctfuf for that you are going to smash and break an officer who has 
dMa his best. In reference to the very action which you are going to 
heeal him for, or have broken him for, after liis 34 years of honour- 
uUe lervice, you have to admit it may have been that which saved 
tee niost bloody outrage in that country, which might have deluged 
the place with the loss of thousands lives and may have saved the 
oountyy from a mutiny to which the old mutiny in India would have 
appeared small. Admit, if you like, in your armchair that he did 
commit an error of judgment, but was it such that alone he ought 
to bear the consequences? That is the way I prefer to put the* matter 
because I cannot believe you can bptray the ca^e here, 1 am sure 
I shall have the assent of any man who has had to do with govern- 
ment and thinks ilie matter out, when I say that if you are going to 
lay down here to lay this doctrine for your officers who arc put into 
these situations — '^before you act, no matter what state of affairs 
surrounds or confronts you, take care and sit down and ask your- 
self what will Downing Street think, wliat will the House of commons 
say to us, when they have been stirred up six months afterwards” 
If that is to be the position of your officers and you make a scapegoat 
of them because there is an c; fado stalenient of the events, 
you will never get an officer lo carry out his duties towards his 
country. 

I remember when I was First Lord of the Admiralty I recalled 
a Commander-in-chief because I thought ho had, of two courses, taken 
one which was very harmful to the duty he had in hand. He came 
and saw me afterwards and asked me for an explanation. I said, 
**yoi^ perfectly entitled,” and I handed him bis own report 
and I sard to him, “Let us not talk, I as First Lord, or you as an 
Admiral, but road your own report and tell me did yon do the host 
thing under the circumstances for the AdmiPalty and for your 
country ? He said, “No, Sir. The reason I took the course 
was because I did not know whether 1 would be supported by 
the Admiralty.” I said to him, “your observation goes'to. show me 
that I was right in recalling you because if you would not take 
the consequences, and act in the way you thought right, you arc 
not fit to be a commander”. Yes, sir, but you have to deal with 
human nature in the men you put into all these difficult places. 
Do not Jet them suppose that if they do their best, unl^s on 
very grave consideration of dereliction of duty, that they will bo 
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made M^tegoats -of and be thrown to the wolrea to satisfy an 
agitation snob as that which arose after this inoidenth 

Yoh most hack yonr men, and it is not such a distinction, 
as I have alroady shown, that is the origin of this matter as to this 
errcar of judgment, that will ever give confidence to those faithful 
and‘ patriotic citizens who have won for you and kept your^ great 
Empire beyond the spas. The most extracwdinary part of this case 
is as to what happened immediatdy after this incident occurred < 
and I beg the house to pay attention to this part of the matter. 
We all know perfectly well how differently every body views the 
situation when the whole atmosphere is different and when tl>e 
whole danger has passed away. What happened immediately 
afterwards I 

My right hon. Friend said that nobody in authority, as I under- 
stood him, approved of General Dyer’s action. I will tell you who 
apprDved‘ it. Brigadier General Dyer, in his statement says: 

“On 14th April, 1919, I reported the firing in the Bagh to 
Divisional Head quarters in the report B. 21. 

“On the next day/>r the day following, my Divisional Com* 
maader Major-general Beynon, conveyed to me his approval. 

“The Lieutenant Governor about the same time agreed with the 
Divisional Commander.” 

May I state here that I am very proud of him as an Irishman, 
and I am very glad at* all events that it is not an Irishman who 
has thrown over his subordinate! 

What followed! 

“On the 21st April with the concurrence of the authorities, I 
went on a special mission to the Sikhs. 

“On 8th May 1919 I was sent on active service in command 
ol my Brigade to tiie frontier. 

“On about the 28th may, 1919, 1 was detained to organise a force 
for the relief of Thai, then invested by the Afghan Army. On this 
occasion I had an interview with General Sir Arthur Barret, com- 
manding at Feshgwar. I had by then become aware that the 
influences which had inspired the rebellion were starting an agitation 
against those who had suppressed' it. 

“Sir A Barrett told me he wanted me to take command of the 
relief force. 1 told him that 1 wished, if possible, to be free from 
apy anxiety about my action at Amritsar, which so far had been 
approved. He* stid That’s all right, you would ‘sivo heard about 
it long before this, if your action had not been approved.’ I give 
the pieeiae xfwdf M nearly as I can. 

“Aboixt'thirvjmd July, 1919, 1 saw the Commander-in-Cbiof. 
He congratulated me im; the relief of Thai. He said no word to me 
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of oennusB obout Anntiv, but meraly ordered me to write • report 
on it,^ which 1 did. This report is dated the 25th August, 1919. 

On the 26th September 1919 Mejor-Qeneral Beynon in his 
report on the rebellion made to Army Headquarters repeated his 
previous approval of my action, and ^ded a testimony to my other 
services in connection with the rebellion.” 

And so this officer went on, put day after day into more difficult 
positions. After he had carried out this work at Amritsar, I- believe 
be was promoted to a higher command. He had not only that, but, 
as I gather from the evidence, he received the thanks of the native 
community for having saved the situation, the thanks of some of 
those, at all events who, when the danger was over, and everything 
was peaceful, turned upon him and said he ought to be punished. 
Tea, when that agitation began, everything took a different turn, 
and the extraordinary part of it all was— and I am not going into 
details of what has been going on by way of question and answer 
in this House for the past three or four weeks— ^hat all through 
these months my right hon. Friend never even knew the truth of 
the affair. That is really a most extraordinary matter. He had 
at the India office during these months Sir Miehtel O’Dwyer, 
the Ex-Governor of the Punjab, meeting him day by day and 
getting his reports day by day from India, and he never took 
a single step until this agitation broke out in India — an agitation 
which only broke out after the situation had been practically saved. 
That is a most unfortunate matter. If there was anything to bo 
investigated, if there was punishment to 1« meted out, it ought to 
have Wn an immediate matter, not only in justice to General 
Dyer but in justice to the Indian people. Wbat is tbe good, six or 
seven months afterwards, of trying to placate these people by going 
back, after all these months, on everything that was done by the 
Lieutenant Governor, by the Commander in-Chief, and by tbe im- 
mediate Divisional commander, and telling them that they were 
wrong. What do you get by it ? Was there ever a more extra- 
ordinary case than that of a man who comes forward and tells 
you : I won the approval of my Divisional Commander and the 
Lieutenant Governor of the Province. I was given promotion, I 
was sent to do more and more difficult jobs, and eight months 
afterwards, you tell mo I shall never again be employed 
because 1 ^ve disgraced myself by inhumanity and an error of 
judgment I” (Cheers.) 

I suppose he will have to bear bis punishment. [Hon. Members 
"why I”] The Secretary for War and the Army council have said 
it. Let me say this : whatever be the realities of the case, however 
yon may approve of the doctrines laid down by my right hon. friend 
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Hauter OoniiiiMOD~-md 1 find it diffienlt mjnelii hsTiug nid tlin 
nport oi the oomminion, to efrae with wme of^he eondnsioni that 
th^ Mine to, for ioetenoe, I find it difficult to agree with their eon- 
elosion that there wap iio eonapitaej to overthrow the Britiah Bid— 
Lieutenant-Commander Kenwortb7 you are an expert in that 
Sir E, Garaon The hon. member opposite may be sure he ia 

ao beneath contempt that— (//ifrm(p/mi)—i wonder 

How many members of- tbe House and of tbe Government really 
fidlowiiig out the conspiracy to drive the British out of India and 
out of Jilgypt it is alt ope conspirAcy. It is all engineered in the 
* aamc way and for the sttoe object I hbid in my hand a document 
which was sent to me by somebody iu America few days ago. It 
goes through the whole of this case in its own peculiar way— this 
ease of the 13th April, iu which you are going to punish General 
Dyei because you were not satisfied that there was a conspiracy 
to overthrow British Power, for that is the finding of the commission 
although 1 notice that even on that question on which General Dyer 
had to make up his mind, they are themselves a little uneasy, be- 
cause they say : — 

^-Apart from the existence of any deeply laid scheme to over- 
throw British, a movement which had started in rioting and 
become a ilbelliou might have rapidly developed into a revolution.' 

Beeimse General Dyer thought ho ought to prevent it developing 
into a revolution you have now broken him. 1 have read the article, 
and 1 ask my right hon. Friend to look at the document entitled 
“Invincible Kugland,” and see what it says : 

“There is no idea of patting England out of India, but Asia is 
waking up. Its participation iu the Great War, the grossly immoral 
tactics used by the krout European powers, and the conquest of 
Asian Territory, the realisation that the revolution^ elements of 
India, Ireland, Egypt and other nations have shaken the supposed 
invulnerability of Kugland, is already morally loosening the hold of 
Europe op Asia. England still retains her territory. She has also 
grabbeiiTiirkey, but her expuision from Asia looms largely on the 
horizon. Jiassia has relinquished her sphere of influence in Petsis, 
and has assured India that the present Bussia is not like the 
ambitious nation of the past, and has no expansiouist ideas. She 
has abandoned all ^ mivileges improperly acquired from China by 
the late Gormrowssat.’’ 

AndMieaiigoeson:-r~ 

"HneeM«lal^, aseotieenui India^ isih theair. Its influence <m 
tiw titei^U srtiiilstikshle. Arms are laekinfe it is true, but India 
h|S flw to expel England.” 
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UijAat M tnie — tad I tA not oiguing the oenees or the poljey 
of tbo SeclretMy of State in trying to alleviate the eituatiou th<>n 
by the Act paeaed laat year— all these matters are outside the dom. 
ain of the soldi^ But for Heaven’s sake, when you put a soldier 
into these difficult positions, do not visit upon him punishment for 
attempting to deal to the best of his ability with a situatioii for 
which he is not in the slightest degree responsible. (Cheers.) If 
he make's an error of judgment, approach it with the full idea that 
if he is do/M fide and you can see it was impossible for him in the 
circumstances to have calmly made np his mind in the way yon 
would do, then you may censure him, but do not punish him, do i.ot 
break him. (Cheers.) 1 should like to ask my right hon. frieiid, 
if men (we to be punished for an error of judgment such as occurred 
in this case, how many of those right hon. gentlemen would now be 
punished sitting on the Treasury bench (Ijond cheers.) I hope wo 
may not got oif on false issues. 

I am speaking here with reference to a soldier, whom I 
believe I saw once, whom 1 otherwise do not know at all. 1 am 
speaking of a man who in his long service has increased i he confiden- 
ce ho hod gained of those under whom he was serving, who bad 
won the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor of the Trovii.ee, who 
wasiacquainted with the whole facts — and who had got the approval 
of the Divisional Commander and of the Comroander-iii-Cbiof. 1 say 
to break a man under the oircnmstauces of this case is un-English. 

Mr. Churchill (President, Army Council). — 1 shall certainly 
endeavour to follow very carefully and strictly the advice n.y right 
hon. friend' has given, th.at wo should approach this subiect in a 
calm spirit, avoiding passions and attempts to excite prejudice. 
Members ought to address themselves to the subject with desire to 
do to-diy wh it is most in oceordance with the long view of the gene- 
ral interests of the British Empire. There has not been for many years 
a case of this kind which raised so many grave and wide issues, or 
ill regard to which a right and wise decision is so necessary. There 
i| tho intensity of racial feeling which has been aronsed on both 
sides ill India and every word wo speak ought to have regard to that 
(Hear, hoar.) There are the difficulties of military officers, who in 
these turbulent times have been, or are likely to be, called upon to 
handle thoir troops in tho suppression of civil disturbance ; there ore 
tho. roquiromonts of justice and fair play towards an individual 
(cheoire) ; and there are tho moral and humanitarian conceptions in- 
vdlved. All these combine to make tho task of the Govenimeut and 
of the Cmumiltee one of exceptional seriousness, delicacy and respon- 
sibility. . « ' 

I will deal first of all with the action of tho Army Council, for 

fi2 
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vliieh I aoMpt foil reaponiibiUty. The oonduot of a miHtaiy olBoer 
tuy be dealt with three perfectly dietioet waye. Hrat of aQ, ha 
may be removed from hie employment, relegated to hdf-pay, and 
tola that be baa no prospects of being employed again. '[1^ may 
be Bone to him by a simple administrative act. It is sufficient 
for the competent superior authority to decide that the interests of 
the Public service would be better served if some one else were 
appointed in bis stead, to justify and complete taking off of such a 
step. The oflBcer in question has no redress. He has no claim to a court 
of inquiry or a Court Martial. He has no protection of any kind 
against being deprived of his appointment, and being informed that he 
has no further prospects of getting another. This procedure may seem 
somewhat harsh, but a little reflection will show that it is inevitable. 
There is no excuse for superior authority not choosing the most 
suitable agents for particular duties, and not removing unsuitable 
agents from particular duties. Dnring the War, as every member 
of the Committee knows, hundreds, and probably thousands, of 
officers have been so dealt with by their superiors ; and since the 
war, the tremendous contraction of the Army has imposed similar 
hardships on hundreds, and possibly thousands, oi olRcors .against 
, whom not one word of reproach could be uttered, and whoso care^ers 
in many oases have been careers of real distinction and of invariable 
good service. This applies to all appointments in the Army, and 
I have no doubt, in the Navy, too, and it applies with inr ceasing 
severity in proportion as the appointments are high ones. From the 
humble lance>corporal who reverted to a private by the stroke of 
the pen, if the colonel thought he would prefer some other subal- 
tern, up to the highest general or field-marshall, all officers are 
amenable to this procedure in regard to the appointments which 
they held. The procedure is hardly over challenged, and it is not 
cbgllenged by General Dyer in bis statement. It is accepted with 
soldierly fortitude, because it is believed, on the whole, that the 
administration of these great responsibilities is carried out in a fair 
and honest spirit. 

Indeed when one thinks of the hundreds of officers of high 
rank who in the last^ year have had their professional careers 
brought abruptly and finally to a close, and the patienee, good 
temper and dignitv with which this great personal, misfortune has 
been borne, one cannot help feeling a great admiration for the 
pnlesrioo of arms to which those officers belong. That is the first 
method ^ which military officers maybe dealt - with. Under this 
prooedurf the Oicer reverts automatically to half-pay, and in a very 
brge inropprHpM^ cases, having reverted to half pay, he applies to 
be because, especially in the case of senior 
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•fioen, Mtind pajr is often appreciably higher than half-pay. The 
eeoond method is of a moie .serious character, and affects, not the 
emj^oymnt of m officer, but his status and his rank. Here, it is 
a quMtion of retiring an officer compulsorily from service, or imponrig 
on him some reduction or forfeiture in his pension on retired pay.- 

In this case the officer is protected under article 627 of the 
Boyal warrant, by the fact that it is necessary for three meobera of 
the Army Council to approve the proceeding, and by certain rights 
of laying his case before them. All the same the Secretary of State 
for the time being, by virtue of his office, has the power to make a 
subipission direct to the crown, and advise that an officer be retired 
compulsorily, or simply that his name be removed from the list. His 
Majesty having no further use for his services. 

Mr. Bottomley : What has all this to do with General Dyer— 1 
mean with the specific case we are dealing with ? 

Mr. Churchill ; I have great respect for the Committee, and I do 
not believe it will refuse to allow a minister or a Government to unfold 
a reasoned and solid argument to its attention ; and 1 am surp^sed 
()]^t my bon. Friend, who himself takes a not undistinguished part 
in debates, should not appreciate that fart, and should no't be 
filling to facilitate my doing so. 

I was saying that is the second method, in which the personal 
reputation of an officer is undoubtedly affected. The third method is 
of a definitely penal character. Honour, liberty, life are affected. 
Cashiering, imprisonment, or the death penalty may be involved, end 
for this third category, of course, the whole resources and protec- 
tion which the judicial procedure, lawful tribunals and British 
justice accord to an accused person are brought into being. 

Those are the three different levels of ' procedure in regard to 
the treatment of the conduct of officers. Although my hon. Friend 
has not seen the relavance of it, I think it right at the outset, to 
unfold these distinctions very carefully to the committee, and tu 
ask the Committee to bear them attentively in mind. 

Coming to the case of General I)yer it will be seen that Gencr-I 
Dyer was removed from his appointment by the Cominander-in-Ch'.<:i 
in India,; that he was informed, as hundreds of •r .ccrs had been 
informed, that there was no prospect of further erop.oyment for him 
under the Government of India, and that in consequence, he reverted 
automatically to half-pay. These proceedings were brought formally 
to the notice of the Army Council by a letter from the India Office, 
which recommended further that he should bo retired from the 
Army, and by telegram fromitbe Commandcr-in-Chief in India, which 
similarly recommmided that he should be ordered to retire. That 
was about a month ago. 
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At a latter stage it was brought pnblioly to the notice of the 
Army Oounoilby the published despatch of the Secretary of State 

India, which stated that the circumstances of the case had been 
referred to the Army Council. The first step taken by the Council 
was to liirect Oenerid Dyer — we had au application from him that 
be desired to take this course — to submit a statement of his case 
for their consideration. 

The statement is, I think, iii the possession of the Committee at 
the |•ntscn^ time. Wc asked liim to make that statement, and wo 
accented his request that ho should be allowed to make it, bccaitso 
wo f(>lt that if any action was to bo taken against him, apart from 
remoyins him from his appointment and employment in India, it 
was essMitinl th-it ho should furnish a statement in his own behalf 
and should bo judged upon that and not upon evidence which be had 
given .-is a witness in any inquiry before which he had. been summon- 
ed without having any reason to believe that ho was cited as ah 
iueriminated party. 

TIio conclusion of the Hunter Committee might fitruish the 
fullest.Justification for removing him from his api>oin1ment, 

Commander Bellairs ; No, no ! 

Mr. Churchill : 1 am expressing my opinion. When my li«j. anq , 
galifint Friend is called, bo will express his opinion. That is i kecoss 
wld'h we /'all I.) 'bate. Unt if any qr.csiion of retiring General 
fwi the Army was (o l o ox'an ii.cd, direct statement from liiilt fa, 
his own deionco wa.s ii:disi'cni«;vb!e. The conclnaion rcachccl ly the 
Army Council, whidi have h,ic.i;»communic.atad to tb# IIous.;, was ro 
ached unanimondy and speaks for itselfs. It must be rcniom’..'r!ul, 
however, that ihj Army Conncil must deal with these matters, mainly, 
from a military point of a icw. They had to consider the rights 
and intoreste of oTc Ts .and aI?o to consider the oifects of .m y deci- 
sion which they may come to upon the confidence with which officers 
will do their du'y in the kind of extremely difficult and tnigical 
oireumstanccs ui which Ganoral Dyer and a good many other ofiicors 
of the Army had in recent times been phiCcd. 

. The Army Council have to express an opinion of General Dyer's 
conduct from vrhat is primarily a service Standpoint. Their func- 
tion is one of great ro-sponsibility, but at the same time it is one 
of a limited and special resi/onsibilily. 

Nothitig could be ftioro uiqi-st that to represent the Army Com:cil 
08 fH^ekiiig to raise a coiistituiioiml i'.suo, or setting themselves ui> 
against the parapiouiit antbority of the Govt, of the countr}’. I 
very 'muqh regitot to ' h.aVo seen th.at that suggestion has been 
made. and uncnllcd for. Asked to cxi'i'css 

their bound to ^ivc it sincerely and plainly 
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bom their speeial .stand-point. Their conclusions in no away 
affected the FbiA freedom of action of the cabinet. The cabinet 
has many interests to consider far out side and beyond the 
^pe and authority of a body like tic Army Council which 
is an administrative body, a subordinate body, and which is 
not at the same time a judicial tribunal. If the Cabinet with their 
superior authority and mere general outlook, took the view that fur- 
ther action was required against General Dyer beyond the loss ol 
employment, beyond the censure pronounced by the Hunter Commis- 
sion, by the Govermneht of India, and by the Secretary of State’s 
despatch, which was a cabinet document bearing the considered 
opinion of the Government, if it was thought further action of a 
disciplinary eharaoter was required, the cabinet were perfectly free 
to take it without any conflict of powers arising from the subordinate, 
admioistrativo Army Council, and the Supremo blxecutivc council of 
State. 

I made it perfectly clear to my colleagues on the Army 
Council, that in afisenting to the .conclusion to which we came, as an 
Array council, I li dd myself perfectly free if 1 thought right and 
if tho cabinet so decided, to maker a further submission to the Crpwn' 
for the retironie:.t of General Dyer from the Army. 

Lieut. Colonel Croft : And the converse may be true, also. The 
cabinot upsot the vhole decision also in the other directions!’ 

Mr. Cburcbill ; Cerfainly. The cabinet can certainly after the 
the employment of any ofliocr. I now conio to explain and to justify 
the decision of tin Cabinet. This is the question 1 have been asking 
myself and which I think the Hor..se shculil consider. Were wo right 
in accepting, as we hwo done, the conclusion of the Army Council 
as terminating (he m.attor so far .as Genercl Dyer is concerned, or 
ought to have taken fnrtlicr .action of a disciplinary or quasi-discipli- 
nary ch.araetcr against him? Hero, for the first time, I shall permit 
myself to enter, to some extent, upon certain .aspects of the merits 


«Df the case. 

However wo may dwell upon the difilcultics of General Dyer 
during the Amritsar riots’, upon the anxious and critical situation in 
the Punjab, upon the danger to Europeans throughout that province, 
upon the long dehays which have taken place in reaching a decision 
abovit this officer, upon the procedure that was at f !)is point or at 

jioint adopted, however we may dwell upon all t^, one tre- 
mendoiu fact stands out — the slaughter of nearly 400 persons, 
and the wounding of probably three or four times as many at 
the iailianwalla Bagh. That is an episode which appeared 
to be without precedent or parallel in the 
of the British Empire. It is an event of an outirely different et^r 
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from any of those occurrences which take place when troops are 
brought into collision with the civil population. It is an extraordi-* 

event, a monstrous event, an event which stands in singular and 
rigister isolation. Collisions between troops and native populations 
had been painfully frequent in tho melancholy aftermath of the 
Great War. 

My right hon. Friend has reminded the House that in this parti- 
ciilarseries of disturbances there were 36 or 37 cases of firing upon the 
crowd in India at this particular time, and there have been numerous 
oases in Kgypt. In all these cases the ofiicer in command is placed 
in a most painful dffiicult and different position. 

“I agree absolutely with the opinions quoted from the Adjutant 
^neral in India as to the distasteful, painful, embarassing, toituring 
situation mental and moral, in which the British ofiScers in command 
of troops were placed, when he Was called upon to decide whether or 
not he should open fire, not upon the enemies of his country, but on 
those who were his countrymen or who were citizens of our common- 
Fmpire. But there were certain broad lines by which I think, an 
officer in such cases could be guided. First of all the officer might 
ask himself, “Is the crowd attacking any thing or anybody 7 Are they 
trying to force their way forward to the attack of some building or 
troops or police, or are they attempting to attack wme brand of 
persons or some individual who li is excited their hostility?” The 
question is, “Is the crowd armed?” By armed I mean armed with 
lethal weapons. 

Sir W. Joyuson-Hicks : How could they bo in India ’ 

Mr. Churchill : Mon who take up arms against the State must 
expect at any moment to bo fired upon. Men who take up arms 
unlawfully cannot expect that the troops wait untill they are qnito 
ready to begin the conflict. 

Mr. Donald : What about Ireland ? 

Mr. Churchill : I agree, and it is in regard to Ireland that 1 am 
specially making this remark or until they have actually began fight- 
ing. Armed men are in a category absolutely different from 'unarmed 
men. An unarmed crowd stands in a totally different position from 
an anned crowd. At Amritsar the crowed was neither armed nor 
attacking. (Cries of Oh!”) When I use the word “armed” I mean 
armed with lethal weapons, or with firearms. There is no dispute 
on that point. “I was confronted,” says General Dyer, “by a revolu- 
tiouny ai^.” What is the chief characteristic of- an Army t Surely 
it Is t^t it is aimed. This crowed was unarmed. There is another 
- test which is pot jiiite so simple, but which nevertheless has often 
served as A good ghido to officers in these difficult situations— I mean 
l^doctmC should be used than is necessary 
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to seoun oomplianee with the law. The officer should also confine 
himself to a limited and definite objective— that is to say, to pre- 
vent a crowd from doing some thing they ought not to do, or to 
compel them to do something which they ought to do. 

My right hon. Friend (Sir K Carson) will say it is easy enough to 
talk like this, and to lay down these principles here in safe and com- 
fortable, and in the calm atmosphere of the House of Commons 
or in armchair in Dowing street or Whitehall. But it is quite a 
different business on the spot in great emergency, confronted with a 
howling mob, with a great city or a whole province, quivering 
round with eicitment. (Cheers.) I quite agree. Still these 
'are good guides, and sound simple tests, and it is not too much 
to ask of our officers to consider and observe them. After all, 
our officer^ are accustomed to accomplish more difficult tasks 
than that. Over and over again we have seen British officers 
and soldiers storm entrenchments under the heaviest fire with 
half their number shot down before they entered the position of 
the enemy, the certainty of a long bloody day before them, and 
a tremendous bombardment crashing .all around ; wo have seen them 
taking out their maps and watches, and adjusting their calculations 
with the most minute detail. They had been seen showing not 
merely mercy, but kindness to prisoners, observing restraint in the 
treatment of them, punishing those who deserved to be punished 
by the hard laws of war, and sparing those who might claim to be 
admitted to the clemency of the conqueror, and they had been seen 
exerting themselves to show pity and to help the wounded, even 
to their own peril. They had done all that thousands of times and 
in requiring them in moments of crisis dealing with civil riots, 
when the danger, is incomparably loss, to consider those broad, 
simple guides, I do not think we are taxing them boyond their 
proved strength. 

Commander Bellairs : what about the women and children I 

Lieut.-coIonel Croft : There are no women and children iti 
the trenches. 

Mr. Churchill : I am Imund to say I do not see to what part 
of my argument that remark applies. 1 say I do^not think it is 
too much to ask a British officer in this painful, sgonisii g position, 
to pause and consider these broad, simple fmidcs — I do not even 
call them rules — before he decides upon his course of ^conduct. 
Under oircumstauces, in my opinion infinitely more ^ trying, they 

have shown themselves capable of enriving at right decisions. 

If we offer these broad, positive guides to our officers in 
anxioui and dangerous times, if there are guides m a positive 
haracter there is surely one guide which wo can oner them of a 
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negative ohttacter. There is enrelj one general i^hibithff which 
we can make, i mean a prohibition against what is called “fright- 
fulness.” (By frightfnler.) By frightfuliiess 1. mean iuflicing great 
slAnghter or massacre on a particular crowd of people with the 
intention of terrorizing not merely the rest of crowd, but the 
whole district or the whole country. Wo cannot admit this 
doctrine iu any form. Frightfuliiess is not a remedy known to 
the British Fhanuacopma. 

1 yield to no one iu my detestation of Bolshevism, and of the 
revolutionary violeuce which precedes it. 1 share >v]th my right 
faon. Friend (Sir £. Carson) many of his sentiments ns to the world- 
wide character of the seditious and revolutionary movement with 
which wo are confronted. But my hatred of Bol^boviEm and 
Bolsheviks is not founded on their silly system of economics, or 
their absurd doctrine of an impossible cijnaiity. It arises from 
the bloody and devastating terrorism which they practice in every 
land into which they have broken, and by which alone their crimi- 
nal regime can be maintained. 1 have heard the hon. member 
for Hill (Lieut. Commander konworthy) speak on this subject.' 
His doctrine and his policy is to support and palliate every form 
of terrorism as long as it is the terrorism of revolutionaries against 
the forces of law, loyalty and order. Governments who have 
seized power by violence and usurpation have often resorted to 
terrorism to keep what thay have stolen, but the British Empire, 
whore lawful authority descends ,irom hand to hand, generation 
after generation, docs not need such aid. All such ideas w.... < 
absolutely foieigii to the British way of doing things. 

These tobscrvalions are mainly of a general cbaractor, but 
their relevance to the case understood, and they lead mo to the 
specific circumstances of the fusillade at the Jalliauwallah Bagh. 
Lot mo marshal the facts. The crowd was not armed, except 
with bludgeons, and it was not attaking anybody or aiiy thing. 
When fire had been opened on it, it tried to lun away, but it was 
pinned up in a naVrow space, considerably smaller than Trafalgar 
square with hardly any exits when one bullet would drive through 
three four bodies. The people ran madly this way and that 
and the firing was qrily stopped when the ammunition was oh the 
point of exhaustion,* enough bjing retained to provide for the 
safety (ti tbe' force on its return journey. If more troops bed been 
available, nye ibis oflieer, the casualties would- have been greatet 
in ^oportiem. Iftho road bad not been so narrow, the machine 
guiui 1 ^ tbS ; annoured cars- would have joined - id. FicoAy 
wMa bad reached the . poiit that only enough only 

remainied to the safe return of the ttoops, ai.d after 
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S79 pefWM had been killed and when most oertaiuly 1,200 or 
more hid b 06 ii woaiid6d| tho troops, at whoin not avan a stona 
bad been throw^ ^hed away, i do not think it ie in the 
interesta of tiie Brinah Empire -or Army to take a load of that 
sort for aU time upon our book. We hare to make it abaolutely 
clear that thia ia not the Britiah way of doing thinga. (Cheera.) 

I ahell be toM i^t it “aaved India.” I do not believe it for 
a moment. The Britiah power in India doea not atand on aoeb 
foundationa. I am going to refer to the material foondationa 
of our power very bluntly. Take the Mutiny aa the datum line. 
In thoae daya there were noraaily 40,000 Britiah Troopa in the 
country aud the ratio of. Britiah troopa to Native tioopa waa one 
to five. The Native Indian Army had a powerful ArtUlery, of 
which they miule tremendoua uae. There were no Bailwaya, no 
modem applianeea, and yet the mutiny waa effectively auppreaaed 
by the uae of a military power far inferior to that whieh we now 
posaeaa in India. Since then the Britiah troopa have been raiaed 
to 70,000 and upwar^ and the ratio of Britiah to Native troopa 
ia one to twa There ia no native artillery of any kind, llie power 
and the importance of the artillery haa inereaaed in the meantime 
10 and perhapa 20 fold. Since then a whole aeriea of wonderful 
and powerful war inventiona have come into being, and the whole 
appiuratuB of aeientifie war ia at the diapoaal of the Britiah Govern* 
meat in India — ^machine guna, the magazine rifle, cordite amrnuni- 
tion, wUch cannot be manufactured aa gunpowder waa manufactured 
except by a aeientifie power, and which ia all atored in the maga- 
rinaa under the control of the white tioopa. Then there have 
been the great deyelopmenta which have followed the conqueat 
of the air and evolution of the aeroplane, even if the ndlwaya 
and telegrapha were cut <Hr rendered uaeleaa by a atrike, motor 
lorriea and wireleaa telegraphy would give inoreaaiBgly the meana 
of concentrating troopa and taking them about the country with , 
an extraordinary and almoat undreamed of faciliiy. When one 
contemplatea theae aolid, material facta, there ia no need for 
fooUah panic or ttJk of ita being neeeaaary to produce a aituation 
like that at Jallianwalla Bagh in order to aave India. On tiie 
contrary, aa we contemplate the great phyaioal foroea and the 
power at the diapoaal of the Britiah Government in their relationa 
with the native population of India, we ought to remember the 
words of — 

“and tben waa aeon what we believe to be the mort frightful 
of all the atreogth of oiviliaation without ita ntaicy” Our 

reign in India or anywhere eUe bad never roated onabaaia of 
pbyaical force eloiiei upon it 
6S 
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The Britieh wey of doing tbingi has always meant dose co- 
operation with the people of the oounhry. In no put d die llMtuib 
Umpire have we arrived at such snooess as in India whose prinms 
spent their treasure in our cause, whose brave soldiers fought side 
by side with our own men, whose intelligent and gifted peodo are 
0 O’Op 3 rating at the present moment with us in every . sphere of 
government and of industry. In Ugypt there has reeentiy been a 
Ineakdown of the relations between the British and the people, and 
we are trying to rebuild that relationship laboriously and patiently, 
We have plenty of force, if force were all, but what we are seehing 
was co-operation and goodwill. If such a rupture between the 
Government and the people had taken place throughout the Indian 
Empire, it would have been one of the most melancholy events in 
the history of the world. That it has not taken place is 1 think 
largely due to the constructive policy of Ills Majesty’s Government, 
to which my right hon. Friend the Secretary of State for India has 
so great a personal contribution. 1 was astonished by my 
right hon. Friend’s sense of detachment when, in the supreme crisis 
of the war, he calmly journeyed to India and remained for many 
rti ontha absQihed and buried in Indian affairs. It was not until 
what 1 saw in Egypt, and, if you like ; what is going on in Ireland 
today, that I appreciated the enormous utility of such service, from 
the point of view of the national interests of the British Empire, 
in helping to keep alive that spirit of comradeship, that s'nse of 
unity and of progress in co-operation, which most ever ally and bind 
together the British and Indian peoplea 

I do not coiioeal from the house my sincere personal opinion 
that the conduct of General Dyer at Amritsar deserved not only 
loss of employment and the measured censure which the Government 
have pronouoced, but also to be marked by a definite disciplinary 
act, nam^ his being placed compulsorily on the retired list. But 
we have only to turn to the statement of General Dyer, we have 
only to cast our mind back to the most powerful passage in 
the speech of my right hon. Friend (Sir E. Carson) to see that 
such a course was barred. It is quite true that Cieneral Dyer’s 
conduct has been approved by a succession of superiors above 
him, who pronounced bis defence, and .that at different stoges 
events have taken place which it may well be argued amounted to 
virtuid condonation so far as a penal or disciplinary action is oou- 
oeroed> hear.) General Dyer may have dona wrong, but, 

at any he has his rights, and do not see how, in face of such 
virtnri i have been possible, or could have been 

aemAierel’^^^ diseiplinary aetira aginst him. For these 

rMitoos the (hi^aet found tbemselvM in agreement ’’with the 
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wneforioQB of the Army Council, and to thoae moderate and 
eoiuider^ oonolonoDa they oonSdently invite the assent of the 
Hoose. (CheerB.) 

Mt, AsQuith : I hav6 heard, this afternoon so much sound and 
exeellentr docMne from the treasury Bench, notwithstanding an 
oooaaional deviation in one or two of his intercalary perorations from 
my right hon. Friend (Mr. Churchill) who has just sat down, that 
I shall content myself with two or three observations. The issue as 
far as the Debate has gone, is reduced to a very narrow point. I 
assume that we have heard, as we always do here from such a oonsu* 
mate advocate as my jight hon. and learned Friend (Sir E Carson! 
the full strength of the case that can be made against the Government 
decision. To what does that case amount ? My right hon. and 
learned Friend, has not attempted to justify General Dyer’s action 
oh the merits. He made no attempt of any sort or kind to meet 
he pointa which have been submitted to the Committee by the 
Secretary of State for War. He had two suggestions and two only, 
to support his general allegation of hardship and grievance. The 
fimt was an extraordinary one— that General Dyer had not had a 
trial. General Dyer’s case has been considered on his own 
evidence before the Hunter Committee. [Hon. Members: 
**No!”] By what I think was an unfortunate decision, many 
of the witnesses who were available were not called and 
examined. 

His case was considered on his own evidence before the Hunter 
Qsmmittee. Both of the majority and minority agree in their 
condemnation, and their iudgement is supported and endorsed by 
the Government of India. It is confirmed not only by the Secretary 
of State but by the full Cabinet here. Then he represents his caw 
as he has done in the last few weeks, in an er.park statement of bis 
o^vn, to the Army Council. The Army Council reconsider the case, 
and come to the same decision which had been arrived at by other 
authorities. To say, in all the circumstances that he has r.ot had fair 
hearing and ought to have another opportunity of saying whatever 
he can say in his own defence, seems to me to be an abuse of 
language. (Hear, hear) It is undoubtedly the case that be had besTi 
commended at the time by his superior officer and by the Lieutenav-t' 
Governor. Whether they were then in full possession of the facts, 
do not know ; whether they were impartial judges in the circuir** 
tances, I do not know. There was much of feverish, hectic excitement, 
in tho atmosphere. Thev had very little opportunity cl making dis- 
P^iohate inquiry into ‘the case. I have heard nuthing from the 
rfehthon. and learned member (Carson) which could in any way 
impugn the correctness and force of the decision concurrentJy arn\c 
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•ibjr w auiqr aathoritiM. The oaie is as aim^ a eaae aa haa ever 
been pieaeoM in (he Ebuae. 

Undoabtedhr on the 10th April —I do not go into (ho larger 
tiQoati(» whrther diere waa or waa not evidence of a eonapiraey in 
the ^q^b-^very aeiiona riot ooontred which involved both arwn 
and murder that waa pat down. . Daring the three ' daya which 
elapaed the 10th to thq 13th of April there hod been no 
batbredc. My ri^ bon. Friend apoke of theae daya a very dark 
and rife with ma^r. 1 do not knew from what evidence he waa. 
apeaking. I know of no aach evidence of any aort. On the con- 
trary, the riota were' pat down on the loth. The lltii and 12tb 
paaa^ in perfect tranquility, or, at any rate, there waa no further 
offennve. 

Here I mast offer a word of eriticiam on a point which haa nut 
so far been referred to at all in the coarse of the discussion. I feel 
that it is . deeply to be deplored and reprehended that the civil 
authority abdicated its fanetion and handed over aomething very 
much in the nature of a earkblandte to the General iu command. 
It is tite worst examine, and iu India particularly, it is a very 
bad example. The civil authorities were guilty of a gross dereliction 
of duty in divesting themselves, or trying to divest themselves, of 
their functions, and handing the whole thing over to the discrotion 
ot the military anthorities. I cannot help thinking that if the 
civil efficers at Amritsar had, at the berinning of the transaction, 
taken a proper sense of the duty which the law of their office 
imposed on thorn, and Bad controlled and directed, or at any nte 
supervised, subsequent military operations, it is quite possible that 
this terrible incident of the 13th might never have occurred. 
(Gheir) Tt is only fair and just to General Dyer to say this, 
in what I conceive to be a most terrible error of Judgment and 
eve worse, he had not, in this very critical and responsible situation, 
the advantage which he was entitled to have and which tht Exeeu- 
' tba ought to have given him, of the assistance and advice of the 
oi il authority familiar with all the local circumstances, and ulti- 
raatelv responsible for the maintenance of order. 

But that criticiim having been made, two days passed in 
tnnqnility, at any rate without further outrage. The General saw 
fit to prohibit the holding of a public meeting and he went round 
the town with mi escort and with drums for the purpose of commu- 
mcaring that pndiibition to the population. The meeting, neverthet 
less, was held. As my right hon. Friend has just pointed out, it 
WMa me«^.ig df unaraied persons. I think that I am right in 
mytog lhfi wilt Wer^^ women and children (beie as well aa men. 

' . ''IHm' : Ko I] 
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Sir W. Jo^naoD-HSoka : There were no women or efaildien: 

Mr. Aaqoith: Be it so. I heHeve that there were hoje, biii 
.<e It ao. It waa an unarmed crowd, in a closed apace, from which the 
exit were few and narrow. There is no evidence, nor could there 
H that the bulk of the people were aware of the Proclamataon which 
had been iaaned earlier in the day. General Dyer with his troopa, 
giving no warning of any sort or kind, fires indisoriminetely 
into this mass of people until he has practically exhausted 
the whole of his available ammunition. There has never been 
snoh an accident in the whole annals of Anglo-Indian hiatory nor, 

I believe, in the history of our Empire. (Hear, hear) To ask the 
House of Commons to reverse the considered liwwiti on given aftm 
hearing everything that Qenend Dyer had to say orput forwanl 
to all these great responsible authorities, to reverse that decision 
upon no newfMts— to take General Dyer’s statement and judge 
him on that — is not only to fly in the face of the presumptions of 
evidence and the rules of common sense and the practice of aJl civil 
and indicial tribunals, but is. something much worse tb*i> that. It 
is for the House of Commons to take upon itself on behalf of the 
British Ikapire as a whole, the responsibility of condoning and 
adopting one of the worst outrages in the whole of our history. 
(Cheers) For my part, so far as I can command any authority or 
ooinfidence among others in this Honse, it is an occasion on which 
I ask my hon. Friends to give their hearty support to the Govern- 
ment in the course which they have taken. (Cheers). 

Mr, Ben Spoor : I beg to move that Item A (Salaries, £ 6,600) he 
reduced by £ 100. I hoped that Mr. Montagu would have deiJt 
at greater length with the extremely grave situation in In^a 
and the, result of the - happenings of last yeai. I ' would like 
to say how very much I appreciate, and all the members of 
the labour party appreciate, the very definite declaration of the 
Secretary of State with regard to the question of the Hunter 
Report. ' I will only add this, that if the spirit which infused 
the right hon. Gentleman’s speech infuses and directs^ the policy of 
the Ghivernment in India in the months ahead there is some chance 
of peaceful lelationb being established between India and England. 
I am glad that the right hon. Gentleman reminded the House how 
extremely grave the situation is there. I wondered, as ^I 
some of the rather unseemingly interruption of time, whether those 
who took part in the interruptions realised what was haj^ning in 
India at this moment^ whether thO Jnterruptor’s knew that t^re 
was a wane of unrest that was full of aangerous posnbilitios, wtotner 
they nnliMd that the reforms that were passed thmogh this House 
ond heoame an Act laat year, and which it was hoped wo^ld bhort y 
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coBM into operation in India, wen Mriously prejudiced by the 
attitnde of'the Indim people as a direst res^t of the poUfiytbat 
led up to Amritsar. In this Debate. 1 hope that the commitfee 
will not lose sight of the attitude of the Indian people themselTes. 

I am quite sun that the sentiment of which we have had abundant 
evidence this afternoon, the. sentiment of sympathy with some officers 
to whom direct nfennoe has been made, is a sentiment not shared by 
many people outside this House. I would like to suggest to any >' 
Indian who may be pnsent in the chamber— ’ 

Hr. Palmer : Is it in order for an hon. member to address the 
gallery, and not the Committee Y 

The Deputy-Chairman : I am sorry that for the moment I wu 
not paying attention to the hon. Gentleman’s remarks. If he will 
preo^, I will listen carefully. 

Mr. Spoor : I am extremely sorry if 1 have said anything not in 
accordance with ordinary procedure in our Debates. If what I have 
said was not in order I withdraw it. I will put the matter this 
way. I would be extremely sorry if I thought ths* people outside 
the Commons, whether British or Indian, believed that the senti- 
ment of which we have had evidence this afternoon represented in ' 
any real degree the feeling of the people of this ^untry. A fort- 
night ago the Labour Party held a great conference and passed a 
resdutum on that subject which some people no doubt thought was 
of an extreme character. It asked for the recall of the Viceroy, the 
impeachment of Sir M. O’Dwyer, the trial of officers against whom 
allegations have beeu made, and the repeal of repressive Legislation, 
and coercive Legislation which more than any thing else has 
contributed to the present unhappy state of affairs in India. That 
resolution expressed the considered opinion of Labour party outside 
the House of Commons. It was a resolution framed by men. not 
unfamiliar with the Indian situation, and it commanded the 
unanimous support of the whole Conference. In all seriousness, I 
submit that that resolution and the sentiment that was in evidence 
at the eonferencb much more correctly express what I believe'to be 
^e general feeling of the public in this country that the exhibition 
we ^ve had here this afternoon. Sir E. Carson said : “Let us be 
.fair to a distingushed soldier.” 1 want to be let them be fair to the 
hundreds of Indians who have lost their lives, and to the children 
who were bombed from the air by British Officers. 

I am quite sure that ho reasonable being could attempt for a 
single moment the defence of many of the horrible tacts :^at ^nok 
pbiiw, and when we ask lor justace for our own genbrals and' 
dfftoeri "iad-T 'htlfa justaee will be done to them— let ue ahio in^ 
U|nn justiii lor the people of India themselves. I would 
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Uke to refer to the broad fact of the Indian sitaation as it 
in the time immediately preceding these evente. Those of us who 
took any part in the Indian Debates last year had abundant evidenoe 
of the extraordinary outburst of political opinion, the extra- 
(binary awakening of political consciousness, to which reference 
bae been made^ already to-day. During the war promises were 
made to the Indian people and in a measure an attempt was made 
in the Act of last year to give effect to those promises. Yet at the 
same time that we. were promising the people of India that we 
would apply the principle of self-determination to the country and 
give them Home Buie, those activities were countered by repressive 
legislation throughout India and more particularly in the Punjab ; 
they were countered not only by repressive legislation, but by Acts 
that have beeui rightly described here as Acts of unrestrained 
Prussianism. The inevitable happened. The Secretary of State for 
India in his despatch has condemned General Dyer severely. He 
speaks of him as having on one occasion violated every .canon of 
civilised (Government. Even the Government of India seems to 
regret the inhumanity of this British officer. 

Sir J. D. Bees : why ‘'Even the Government of India 1” 

Mr. Spoor : If the hon. Member will wait a moment, I will 
answer his query. I am going to suggest that the Government of 
India share a great measure of responsibility for this tragedy. The 
Government \if India were behind the policy that led up to these 
unfortunate events. But even the Government of India regretted 
the inhumanity of (General Dyer. I want to suggest that Amritsar 
is not an isolated event any more than General Dyer is an isolated 
officer. These are not things that can be judged apart, if they 
resulted from a certain policy that some men have pursued, from a 
certain mentality that some men seem to possess in India in a most 
extraordinary degreel Talking about tbe curious mentality of some 
Anglo Indiims, may I be permitted to quote one short paragraph 
from the evidenoe of the Brigadier-General Commanding^ the Drihi 
Brigade. It is taken from volume one page 172 of the evidence. 

“Composed as the crowd was' of the scum of Delhi, I am of 
opinion that if they had got a bit more firing given them it would 
have done them a world of good, and their attitude would be much 
more amenable aiul respectful, as force is the only thing that an 
Asiatie has any respect for.” « . . « 

I pot it that if that is a typical example of a Bntish offiCM in 
India— 

Cdohel Wedgwood : It ii- not i. • * 

lb. 8|im : If it is not a typical example, 1. w^d Mk, w ttot 
Brirish officer still id India! Is he still in a position of authonty 
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or hia he been oeUed: upon fp re«gn i i aeid tiUt the happcfning in 
IpdisnaaltedfrpmoertaiiipoiiQy) on the other hud, end a enijofit 
mentality on the other. Ae far as the. Punjab ^rae oonoemed, the 
polusy was obvioody that of Sir Ikiiohael O’Dwyer. On page 92 of 
the Hunter Omnmittee report the minority point out that his 
speech in the Legislative Council, in Septesnim 1917, was regarded 
as an attack on the educated classes, that he prohilnted during his 
i^ministation certain political leaders from entering the Punjab, 
and that he put the Press Act more rigorously into operation in the 
Punjab than elsewhere. In a word his administration was tyrannical. 
He revealed no quidities of statesmanship. 

Sir Charles Oman : That is not the report, hnt the Minority 
-Beport to which you are referring 1” 

Mr. Spoor : Yes. He revealed no qualities of statesmanship ; 
be showed always a blunt reliance on force. It was Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer who was primarily responsible for the use of aeroplanes 
at Gujranwala. In connection with that raid, I believe, bombs 
were actually dropped into the play-ground of a school. According 
to the Congress report, all disorder that had occurred in Gujranwaia 
had actually ceased before the aeroplanes arrived and began their 
bombardment. 1 . submit that Sir M. O’dwyer and those like him 
typify thut kind of Anglo-Indian who is the greatest menance to 
rity Ncurity of the Empire and the greatest barrier to the progressive 
realisation of responsible Government in India. Behind Sir -M. 
O’Dwyer we have the Viceroy and he cannot by any manner of 
means evade his responsibility in this crisis. 

Eari Winterton : On a point of order. It is not in order to 
criricise the action of the Viceroy of Ireland save on a substantive 
motion. I submit that by the rulings of successive speakers it is 
equally out of order to criticise the doings of the Viceroy of India 
in his executive capacity without putting down his substantive 
morion. 

The Deputy-Chairman : The Noble Lord is quite right. It is 
not in (»der to discuss the conduct of the Viceroy except upon a 
motipp.put down for that purpose. 

. Colonel Wedgwood ; When the Mesopotamia Report was dis- 
cussed in this JEhwse the conduct of the Viceroy was attacked 
thepi sndno ruling was made that such an attack was not to be 
allowed. I think we ought to protest at once against the idea that 
we ^re vut to he allowed to criticise the actions of the Viceroy and 
fixecutiye oi India in this Debate. 

Iifri Spew i I was sj^aking of the .Viceroy as the preeideot and 
irprBSfllVeitng fP % lr^*r" The Indian Government 

ae the d«ii«aj|M^i»^wity lesporndbiU- 
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TaaoM o! tlK«--4«d I w»4ka*6*e»»nr 

otters in th« House— who do not like tbs idee of Oeiwiiai 
^iDg made a ^pe-goat of in connection with these us^ten. 1J» 
truly responsible persons mpst be discovered, and, without vii.di^ 
tivencK, they must be punished, in justice to the pe^e of India. 
Therefore, when I use the name of the Viceroy, I refer to him 
in his capacity as president and . Governing h(^ of the India 
(^verilment. I do submit respectfully, one is not only entitled, but 
almost compelled, to make references to the BuHng bead of India ui 
a Debate of this character, if we are to allocate reaponsibihty in ^he 
^irest possible way. VVhat I was going to say with regard to Lord 
Chelmsford I will leave unsaid in deference to your ruling. 

The Deputy-Chairman : The hon. Member must not discuss the 
actions of the Viceroy. He is entitled to refer to the actions of the 
Government of India. 


Mr. Spoor : I think it is quite clear that what one iscriticisiM 
is the policy for which the Government of India have to be respoa' 
sibk and a policy which has contributed far more than has yet haan 
admitted in this House to the serious situation that at p ft nt 
exists in this country. We therefore ask that the Vicemy aad 
Sir Michel O’Dwyer should be dealt with in a way that would amate 
justice for the Indian people. I referred just now to the euiew 
mentality of some Anglo-Indians. Thera may be soine elimirtfc 
explanation — one cannot tell— but the fact is they are of the moat 
extraordinary mentality which seems to possess some of those ia 
positions of authority out in that country. India may be govern^ 
by consent ; she will never again be governed by force. (Cheers.) 

attempt to do so is to act contrary to the often dedatsd prini8i> 
pie that has governed the policy of bis Majesty’s Government, not 
only in India, but in all parte of the Empire. Every oontrihutory 
cause to that extraordinary mentality must be removed. There 
were time courses open to the Government. The first is that whieh 
would be advocated by those who believe that General Dyer and 
his colleagues bad saved the country. The first eouise, a flank 
approval of the head of the Indian Goverament, Sir Miehml O’Dyer, 
General DyA>^> f^be other offieers implioatad. The aeemd eousss 
is the cme. which has apparently bean foDowad up to now by tim 
Secret^ of Stote for indiai tbatie toaey, appsoval sd tba ladhMt 
(^brmnant and approval ii Sw Miofairf O’Dwywr, hirt DoaieamN 
tiw oIrQaaeial' D^r, who, after all, is Ae instsomaot of their wM 
tbathinh and the onto soume, is to be fauiri fu il» fuwm 
binc^ of 1^ liberal »• supposed to ia^pi* Ae Mom 

ol 1^ jour, and which we were told Ais aMsomwm am «t ImMv 
- the people of lodia into liberty. U this lastooone n fellowod A 
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ybvioad; IiitcItm tbe (xwdmnation oi .idl thoM wbo have b«ea 
xatponribk for this leaoHonaty policy. We, of the Labour Party, 
and I apeak for aU luy colleagoee, stand for the last rt>or8e as tto 
only one wbfaA is oonsisteot with our national honour and oUigstion. 
Jt inTolres the recall of the Head of Indian GoTorament, the trial 
of Sir. M. O’Dwyer, General Dyer and others implicated, a trial in 
His . Majesty’s courts of Justice. I may, in passing, submit that 
they will probaUy hare a more judicial hearing and receive a more 
immirtia] trial there .thsm they are likely^ to secure from the columns 
of ‘‘Morning post” dt the columns of the “Times.” 


Last of all, and to me it is really more important, our Govern* 
ment should ' take action in this matter and immediately repeal all 
that repressive and coercive and totally unnecessary legislation 
whiob has defaced the Statute .Book in India, and which has had 
no other effect than to promote continual irritation and dissatisfac* 
tion. Unless that legislation is immediately repealed and the people 
of India are made to realise that they are in the Empire on equal 
tenns, to far as their ordinary rights are concerned, with eveiy 
British citizen, there is not the slightest hope of peace in that 
tountqr.. If tirt Government do not do this, then it is impossible 
to say what the consequences will be and the situation in India will 
not improve, I have referred to the feeling of bitter indignation 
ttot swept and is still sweeping over India, and you are not going 
to remove, that feeling by calling on the British general who happen- 
to lose his head to resign. You have got to go a great deal fur- 
ther; Yaa wp only do it by showing, unmistakably, that the policy 
of governing India by a military policy and by getting rid of the 
^elustfflrie mental outlook which possesses individuals out there, 
and , is the foundation of unrest jn India. I wonder how familiar 
memliers are with the .movement that has recently been initiated 
in India, .and which is calling upon the Indian people to refuse to co- 
operate in the workiog of the Act that was passed last year. It is 
a movement which has spread with great rapidity, and it is a move- 
ment which has the . support, not only of the Extremists, but also 
qf moderate inen, and it is a movement whiob. If it is persisted in 
and developed, wP. most certainly make the working of reforms 
i^Jngethar irapoiaibfe. 1 am one of those who want to see the 
of: India veally hwe. I hope to €k>d they are not goidg to 


wida tkiptk Mood to get that freedom, but if we want to destaiy 
asovement, and to lenwvo tka judiieatiqn to 
Hi mpati'Oife^^ in so far aa we am prapamd to ^ jvstiee to the 

^ t»*ediesol liatfior. 

|iia^ Earn -of do believed 
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and West Those hopes will never be reali^d, upless the Govei«- 
mpiit is prepared to set with courage and decision, and unless' th^ 
Government is prepared to repudiate in the most emphatic manner 
possible ^ those men whose policy, if continued, will surely wreck 
all possibilities of co-operation between an awakened India and 
ourselves. 

Ldoutenant-General Sir Hunter Weston, as one who had served 
with native troops in India, appealed to the Committee to exercise 
moderation in what they said about the regrettable occurrences in 
India, and with a due feeling of responsibility and of the harm that 
might be done by intemperate speeches on either side. Theire was 
a great danger of exacerbating feelidg between the British section of 
the population of India and that conglomeration of different races; 
different religions and, indeed, of different civil nations which they 
were apt to class as one, as the people of India. There was un- 
doubtedly present a certain strain in the relations between the British 
population in India and certain sections of the Indian races, and to 
still further aggravate that feeling would be to do the gravest 
disservice to their country. General Dyer by his record had shown 
himself to be a man and an officer well able to deal with threatening 
situations without the use of force. The evidence contained in thj 
Beport of Lord Hunter’s Committee could not be used against 
any man in any Court of Law, either civil or military, and, therefore,* 
it should not be used as the basis of defence or attack in that House 
or outside. In rrinciple, the use of the military in aid of the civil 
power Was the same in that country and in India, To allow anything 
in the nature of “frightfulness” was abhorrent to the British Nation; 
and therefore to the British Army. If both the Commander-in-Chief 
in India and the Army Council had decided that General Dyer should 
be relieved of his command, the Committee might be sure that he bad 
been treated fairly, and that no good could be done to him, to the 
Army, or to the country by attacking a decision made by responsible 
soldiers, who had the fulLconfidence of the Army and the Nation, 
and had the facts fully before them and the best legal advice at their 
disposal. . 

He appealed to those who desired to defend an eminent soldier 
not to attack those other eminent soldiers who had to adjudicate on 
the case, and especially, not to say anything which could be quoted 
in the difficult days ahead as showing that members of Parlmment 
approved anything which could give colour to tho assertion that 
tl® British Army might be used as an instrument of oppression. 
VlKm those liembers, whose sympathy with the relatives of thorn 
who... lost: their lives at the Jallianwala Bagh prompted them to 
epn^Oxnn General Dyer utterly, and to call upon the Government to 
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poiiish atm farthar, he urged moderation in the expreaaion of 
their opinioDj rememhering that harm might be done by theii^ 
worda in embittering feeling in India and adding to the difficultiee 
pf thoae wlm in the future would have to uphold law and order. 

^e- aitnattion witb which Gleneral Dyer had to deal had beeU 
in exiatenoe for aome time, and before hia airival, had led to the 
mur^r of Eucopeana, to an aaaault upon an English woman, to loss 
of life among the natives, and to much damage to property. The 
terms the written order given to him by the civil authority on 
hia arrivri on April .11, were : “The Troops have orders to restore 
order in Amritsar and to use tdl force necessary. No gathering of 
persona nor procession of any fort will be allowed. All gatherings 
vHH be fired on.” That notice was given out to several of the 
oitiMos on April 11. On the afternoon of April 13 having received 
notice ^ from the tluperintendent of Police that a crowd was a6sem> 
bling in the Jhallianwala Bagb, a puk in Amritsur city. General 
Dyer marched to' the spot, and found a huge assembly of many 
thousands of people, who appeared to him to be in a dangerous 
mood. A determined rush might easily overwhelm his little force 
of 50 native aoldieni armed with rifles, and 40 armed only with 
kukris. General Dyer and his little band were entirely isolated in 
the city. Narrow streets were behind him, his flanks and rear were 
open to attack, and no reinforcements were within reach. If this 
little band, who were the sole guardians of law and order, had been 
overwhelmed, there was nothing to hold in check instigators of 
enroe and insurrection, nothing to prevent the recurrence of the loot 
ntid murder and arson which had raged in the city only three days 
beioro, (Hear, hear.) Any hesitation on General Dyer’s part, any 
failure to use, and to use at once, the necessary force might have 
b<ten the spark that would light the conflagration of another mutiny. 
No one who had not been placed in a similar situation should 
venture to condemn General Dyer. (Cheers.) 

LietMnant Colonel James said that, as it appeared to him, 
tto question was one affecting not so much the Indian Empire as 
justioe. When Genera] Dyer put in his statement to the Army 
Couneil, one should have thought that the natural thing would have 
been to send for him and ask for oral explanations. He understood 
that proeejdnre was never followed at the War Office, and ho thought 
that ^Ofie^ vitiated the virtue of appeal. Unless they could have a 
man face-to face with the presi-leut of the tribunsi, they could not 
form a pi^r judgment on* his case. General Dyer was faced with 
ah unpai^eled 4^tBation and the only judge of the amount of force 
which du^ l^ wed at the moment was he himself. (Cheers) 
To toy that thcni'l^ general conspiracy in India 
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wttjiiitM lAtardas ibwonld be tb Mt ap a board of inquiry in 
Irdnod ai tiie present moment, and to say that there was no eYf- 
denee of eonstoUea being killed, for the simple reason that they had 
not been caught (Laughter and. cheers). He asked hon. members 
to stand for the cause of justice, fair play and moderation towards 
the great mass of the loyal Indian peoples, who would be the first 
to suffer if they in that House did not stand by their own people. 
(Cheers.) 

Sir W. Joynson Hicks : I came dow’n to the House very fully 
intentionod to make a very moderate statement, and to deal in my 
remarks with the wider question of the future of our government 
in India, rather than to speak on the actual case of General Dyer. 
1 should like to congratulate the hon. and gallant Gentleman who 
has just disappeared so rapidly after making his maiden speech ; 
the whole house, I should say, will like to hear him again, I should 
like to refer for one moment to the hon. and gallant Member for Nor- 
thampton, and the very tine speech in which ho put the case of 
General Dyer admirably. He described the Amritsar events of 
that awful afternoon of 13th April. Yet 1 do not know whether 
every one in the Committee heard the beginning of the speech. Ho 
appealed to the hon. Members as Members of this House, to support 
the decision of the Army Council because the Army council has 
come to a decision. Really, the second part of the speech of 
my right hon. Friend was a complete justification for anyone who 
VO' 38 against the decision of the Army Council. I want to say at 
once that as a member of this house I am not prepared to abdicate 
not merely my rights but my duty of taking part in this debate, and 
of supporting my convictions by my vote, and, if necessary, voting 
against the decision of the Army Council, which has been put for- 
ward for justification on the ground that it is a decision of the Army 
council. What is the House of Commons for 1 What is this 
Debate for 1 I afn glad to see that my right hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary of State acknowledges the correctness of what I say as to what 
is the right and the duty of the House of Commons. We arc hero 
to debate questions, and to say what wc believe to be right, not 
merely to confirm the views of some other Imdy. 

After all, we are, as I think the right hon. Gentleman the 
member for paisley (Mr Asquith) once described the House of 
Commons to bo: ‘'Tha great inquest of the Nation.” Wo are the 
best Court to which General Dyer, or any other person aggrieved by 
the action of any Government Department, can come. GeneMi 
Dyer has appealed to the Commander-in-Chief. He has appewed to the 
Secretary of State. Ho has appealed to the Army Council. In the 
last resources he appeals to us. We have to decide the case. M e 
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IfiYe to dadde one way w the other. My hon. and galbntPriend. 
nude a powerfnl apped for moderation in regard to thia matter. I 
de^oot intend to attack the Saoratary of State. Bat I think I muat 
ny 'dwti 0 more diraetrone q^h — and 1 that with a eenae of 
leipoidbili^ and the hope that my worda may he believed — has 
sever been made on the Amritear i^r. 1 had juat returned from 
a ddt to India and to Amritear, and the opinions I am expreaeing 
oa to the events which took place there are held by at least 80 per 
oent of the Indian Civil Service throughout India and 90 per cent, 
of the European people. (Hear, hear.) The Secretary of State for 
India has, for some time past, entirely lost the conBdence of the 
Indian Civil Service. (Cheers.) It is a very serious matter, and the 
speech of the Secretary of State of this afternoon will have utterly 
destroyed any little shreds of confidence which was left to 
him, not merely in the minds of the Indian Civil Service, but in the 
minds of the British Army in India. (Cheers.) It is difficult in the 
face of the speech to make a moderate speech, which was merely 
one long vituperation of General Dyer in his action in India, and 
one long appeal to racial passions. (Cheers.) 

The right hon. Gentleman the Member for Paisley asked for 
a defence ef General Dyer. He asked whether there was any body 
in this House prepared to say that General Dyer did right. I am 
prepared to say so. I am backed up in that opinion, as I aay, by 
80 per cent, of the Indian civilians and by 90 per cent, of the 
European population. 

Mr. Kwls : Where did you get-those figures 1 

Sir W. Joynson Hicks ; In India. I devoted my time in 
India to seeing and speaking to every one I could, both agitators 
as well as the governing classes. I did my best to form an accurate 
opinion. There is one person whoso opinion I think may carry 
weight with this House. lion, members had heard of the lady 
missionary who had nearly been killed in Amritsar on lOth April. 
I refer to Miss Sherwood. She has told the whole of the foots 
of the cose, how she has lived for 15 years amongst the Indian popu 
latiou, how she was torn from her bicycle while riding to or from her 
work, how she was battered from head to feet, how she was left 
for dead, and how subsequently she was carried into a house, and 
after being there a little while had to be carried to another. 

Mr. Mills : By Indians 1 

Mr. Jpyneon Hicks : By Indians, who were themselves 
atteeked for having so carried her into the house. Miss Sher- 
wood i^r hmr return to England, I think I am correct 
b :eayiaifl^j»wiN^ ;,to . see the Secretary of State for India, and 

compensation. She would not take 
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blood-money from this o<mntiy. 1 have seen her. I have ■•••> 
Oenerd Dyer wd Sir M. 0'p*yer. Miss Sherwood has asked me 
to road to -the Itooae of Ck>mmons a letter which she has written 
and 1 craye the indulgence of the Committee while I read it It 
is a lettw f^ M Englishwtman on the spot who. even after her 
lU-treatmont. still hopes and intends to go back to the Pnniab 
She says: '* • 

“I have lived in the Amritsar neighbourhood for nearly 16 
years, and my work in connection with the Church of England 
Zenana Missionary Society has brought me into close contact with 
the homes of the Punjab, both in Village and City. Moreover, 1 
wps superintendent and manager of the city Mission Schools for 
over 600 girls. Hindu and Muhammadan, at the time of the riots. 
As is known to you. I was almost killed on the 10th of April] 
and was. in fact. left for dead in the streets of Amritsar. 1 was 
picked up and carried into the fort, where I lay for 19 days before 
I could be removed to England. During that time I heard all 
about the furthei riots and the shooting on the 1,3th from people who 
were in touch with what was happening. In March people of Amrit- 
sar baxirs were talking of striking. The prospect of the police 
even joining it was discussed.” 


I want the Committee to realise the position of affairs in Abirit- 
sar and the whole of the Puitjab. 

‘Never mind if they don’t, we ourselves will fight, is a transla- 
tion of the actual words used. On the day I was wounded, 1 saw 
men tearing down poles from shop awnings and seizing hold of 
anything likely to serve for a weapon, and a rushing ont of the city 
to a given rendezvous.” 

"To teach the people that a wrong was done them (as sedition- 
mongers are doing, backed by English people) is a cruel and wicked 
thing, and far from mending matters will make them infinitely 
worse. No Indian in writing or conversation with mo has referred 
to the repression measures as other than meet and right under the 
circumstances. I should like to say that, loving the people as 1 
do, having worked amongst them for years, and still hoping to go 
back to India, I am convinced that there was real rebellion in the 
Puiqab, and that Ceneral Dyer saved India and ns from a repetition 
of the miseries and cruelties of 1857.” 

I have letters from five other English Missionary ladies vvho 
were in Amritsar at the time, and who went through this terrible 
time. All asked me to implore the House of Commons not to do 
this icnalb wrong to General Dyer. One account says : 

"Tie children had no milk, but only bully beef, and there 
were no sanitary conveniences in the fort. We had a terrible time, 
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f«e«Uing the dejn of Motioy which wm ^ veij, veqr had tine 
lu EngHshwomeo ohUdren.” Anbther ooeount : 

, “1 WM 16 days iu the Anritaar Fort in Apri], 1919, in eoaae- 
^nence of the deplorable riots which took plaoe, and I wish to do 
nor pert in strongly prateering against tlw injustiee being done to 
Qeneral Dyer, who, I believe, did his doty and eaved uefran 
unspeakable horrors. 1 have lived in India longer even thMi Miss 
Sherwood, and love. Indie’s people very dearly, but in such crises 
only those on the spot can judge m to what action to take, and 
they, according to British tradition, should be justly treated.” 

What was. the condition of affairs' before General Dyer stnick 
his blow — this inevitaUe and necessary blow on 13th April t One 
would imagine, from all that is being said, that General Dyer, a 
blood-thirsty English officer, found this gathering perfectly peaceful 
on the Jallianwala Bagh, and had said, “We must destroy this 
crowd, we must fire merely for the love of firing.” 'The whole of 
K^mrthern India was in what amounted to revolt and rebellion in 
the early part ol April, 1919. From Galeutta to Peshawar and 
from Lahore to Bombay there were sporadic revolts and riots all 
over the country. 

Coloiiel Wedgwood : Why 1 what were the causes 1 

Sir W Joynaon Hicks : I am not now going into the causes. 
What we have got to face are the facts with which General Dyer 
bad to deal, the knowledge that was within General Dyer's brain 
when he wm called upon by the Civil authorities to take a baud 
in this disposal. 1 know there are political causes. 1 know there 
are political troubles in India, and there will be far worse poKtical 
trouble in India in the near future. 

Colonel Wedgwood : After they have read your speech ! 

W. Joynaon Hicks ; I am trying merely to give to the 
Committee what I believe to be the facts of the case. I want hon. 
Members to realise that General Dyer knew that he bad charge of 
this whole district. In Lahore the capital, there bad been riots. I want 
to refer to those, because I notice in fAe Tims newspapers this morn- 
ing a leading article is pleading for moderation, and Mking why it 
, WM not possible to adopt the same methods at AmritMr m had been 
used in that quelling of the mob at Ijahoreon April 1910 and '12. 
If the leader writer in 7/w Tims had read the evidence given before 
the Communion, be would have seen that Lieut. Colonel Jedmson who 
WM in charge at Lahore, gav.e evidence before the Commissimi in which 
ho said that be considered the quieting of I^abore wm due 60 ! per cent, 
to tltoi!ntioP C|.Geae^ Amritsar. The action at Amritsar 

of Gme^^l^ ipread all tiirongh the Puiyab and particulaily 
quieted iho t(i^ of Lahore. In Amritsar itself when these riots 
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Imke oat they were directly anti-firitish end uiti-Chriafieo. The 
orowd attacked one of the Engliah banka and the 

English manager, and the English Msiataat they beat to death 
They piled np the furniture and set fire to the whole place' 
Then they went to the Alliance Bank and murdered the 
Manager. Afterwards they visited both the Town Hall and the Post 
office and set fire to them. 1 brought back photographs of these 
places given to me by the Lieut Governor of the Potyab, and they 
showed these burned buildings where the bank managers were 
murdered, and building after building occupied by English nsidents 
and Christians were burnt 

The telegram system was attacked and the railways, and whore- 
ever they could get hold of an English guard on the railway he was 
beaten to death. They went to an Army hospital to get ho ld of 
another lady missionary and she only escaped through the kindness 
and loyalty of her Indian friends. They went to Indian elMstian 
church and burned that The Beligions tract Society’s Depot was 
burned, and they tried to get hold of the Church Missionary SMiety 
Girl’s School. The state of things there on the 10th and 11th of 
April did amount to a rebellion. The difference between myself and 
the Secretary of State for War is, whether there was a reMlion or 
not 1 If there was no rebellion but merely a local riot, then GenenJ 
Dyer could be rightly convicted of inhumanity and ciuelty, but if 
there was a rebellion, os I submit there was, then General Dyer’s 
action was justified. It was a rebellion which might have led to 
almost anything, in fact, it was open rebellion. 

It is not a question in these circumstances as to how far General 
Dyer should have gone, because ho was at a war with a section 
of the people of India, and a section of the people of India were at 
war with General Dyer. The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Paisley (Mr. Asquith) said that nothing happened between the 10th 
and the 13th of April. At that time the whole city was in the 
hands of the military, soldiers had to be poured in, and the reason 
why General Dyer had only a few troops was because the troops were 
guarding every available place, protecting the European population. 
The whole city was picketed during the 11th and 12th of April. It 
was all one continuous operation, and not me^Iy incidental firing on 
the part of General Dyer’s force. The ’^nativo wulaco hadeve^ 
possible wariiing. Daring the riot the military 'had to shoot in 
Amritsar, and some men were killed, and at tWr funeral on the 
10th the following notice’ was issued; 

^’The troops hajfe orders to restore order in Amritstf and to 
use all frace neoessitfy. No gatherings nor procession of any sort will 
be allowed. All ^therings- will be fired on, Any persons leaving 
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the oity in groups of moro thnn four will be fired on. Bespeetnble 
persons should keep indoors.” On the night of the 11th of April 
Genenl Dyer arrived, and on the 12th he marched round the city 
with as laige a show of foree as possible. As he marched the inhabi- 
tants were insolent and spat on the ground as the troops passed, and 
amid all this provocation Oeneral ^er did nothing to them, and 
the most extreme opponent of General Dyer could not find fault with 
)iim up to this point. He did his best not to take the extreme 
measures on the 12th which he was forced to take on the 13th. 

' )ne or two extracts from the reports of the Committee which 
nrestigated the 'disturbances in the Punjab will show exactly what 
took place on the 13th when the following proclamation was issued : 

"The inhabitants of Amritsar are hereby warned that if they 
will cause damage to any property or will commit any act of violence 
in the environs of Amritsar, it will be taken for granted that such 
acts are duo to incitement in Amritsar city, and offenders will be 
punished acaording to Military Law. All meetings and gatherings 
ire hereby prohibited, and will be dispersed at once under Military 
Law.” 

On the 12th instant my right hon. Friend said that, nothing 
happened, but a force had to be sent out to bring in two ladies, and 
during the day the telegraph wires were out between Chheharta and 
Amritsar, between Khasa and Gurusar, and between Khasa and 
Chheharta. In spite of all that happened on the 10th, in siiite of 
all the firing that took place, the rebels were quietly taking means 
to isolate Amritsar and prepare themselves for anything that might 
take place on the following day. On the 13th General Dyer went 
round Amritsar, and at 19 places be called a halt, and by sounding 
a drum he summoned the people and at those 19 places be read out 
another proclamation which was drawn up in English and in the 
vernacular as follows: 

“It is hereby proclaimed to all to whom it may concern that 
no person residing in the city is permitted or allowed to leave the city 
in his own or hired conveyance or on foot without a pass. No persoi 
residing in the Amritsar city is permitted to leave his house aftei 
8. Any persons found in the city after 8 are liable to be shot. Nc 
procession of any kind is permitted to parade the streets in the city oi 
any part of the city, or outside of it, at any time. Any such proces- 
none or any gathering of four men will be looked upon and treated 
as unlavrfed Msembly and dispersed by force of arms, if necessary.” 

It is idle to say that these proclamations were not known 
to the whole of the population. I have spoken with men on the 
^pet wth the police force at the time, both Native and 

these, but the Indian official as well >n 
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A^tur, ropported Genenl Dyer to the otmoct b the aetioD he wei 
takii«, Uid none of them will dispute that the inhehituti of th»t 
eH 7 kMw (rf this proclamations, and knew of the danger they would 
be snhject to. In spite of those proclamations word was hrooghtto 
Geheral I^er that this crowd was assembling in the JaOianwsla 
Bagh. It is true that it was impossible for more than a few troops to 
get through the narrow opening into this place at the same Hwy*. 
but tne right hon. Qentleman is not correct when he said the crowd 
could not get out at the other end because they could get out the 
garden rad over the walla There was only one entrance for 
the troops, rad (General Dyer and his troops came in at this narrow 
entrance. He knew that the telegraph wires had been cut and that 
Amritsar' was isolated. He knew that there was a crowd being 
addressed by an agitator, the same agitator who was condemned 
for his connection with the murders on the lOth, but who, I regret 
to say, was pardoned by the Indian Government. He was Wan* 
guing the mob and doing his best to excite them. General l^er 
had only 60 men armed with, rifles and about 40 with cutlasses or 
knives. What would this House have said if ho had waited and 
allowed the crowd to charge him! The mere force of numbers and 
the mere impact of the crowd would have swept General Dyer and 
his force absolutely out of existence if they had attacked him. The 
Europeras were behind General Dyer, and I am sure hon. Members 
would have condemned him and rightly condemned him if be bad 
allowed himself to be overwhelmed by that mob. 

It is not for me to say what some of my hon. Friends would 
have done, but it is not for hon. Members who do hot know the 
facts to say that they would have acted differently. I do not know 
any man who would say that with such responsibility upon his 
shoulders, and with the knowledge that General Dyer had, he would 
have dared to have abstained from firing in tbe way. he did. It is 
said that General Dyer’s force fired without any cessation, but if 
you look at tbe report of the Brigade-Major of bis forces who has 
since died, it will be seen that he says : 

“We began to fire upon the crowd, which broke into two 
bodies. Things were gettiig very serious indeed,, and looked as if 
they were going to rush. Fire was ordered first on one lump of 
crowd which looked the most menacing and then on the other. ’ 

^ose are the words of thir officer who was merely making 
Ms formal report, and ho says that the crowd-looked a^f th^ were 
going to rush them. What has happened since! Was Genem‘ 
Dyer assailed, by the people of the Punjab for the whon he took ‘ 
Certeinly not. They afterwards came to him in their thousana* 
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lind thanked him for vhat he had done. They thanked' him for 
the action he bad taken. He was made a Sikh — one of the highest 
honours given to men. He was employed by the Government to 
^ march round the whole district and pacify it — this blood-thirsty 
man who is said to have wantonly shot down so many pf their 
fellow country-men, was the man who was selected to do his best 
in friendly conversation with them. 1 assert that General Dyer 
was and is to-day beloved of the Sikh Nation. I should like to say 
one word with regard to the speech of the Secretary for War. He 
made great pl%y with the statement that the crowd were not 
armed with lethal weapons. Any one acquainted with conditions 
in India would have known it was impossible under the Arms Act 
for them to be armed with guns. Nevertheless they imported 
into Amritsar hundreds of thousands of ironshod bamboo canes 
which they proposed to use. It was suggested by the right hoii. 
Gentleman that if the object of General Dyer was to disperse the 
crowd, his action was uncalled for and unnecessary. I say, on the 
other hand, if it was to stop or to put an end to rebellion, then ho 
was entitled to judge of what was to be done in military fashion. 

The hon. Gentleman said that nobody with any reputation in 
India had suggested the punishment of General Dyer or other 
officials concerned. Has he seen the report of a meeting which 
tooV place in the Kingsway Hall, London, on the 3rd June ' It 
was attended by gentlemen who are supporting my right hon. 
Frf«nd to-day. It was addressed by an hon. Member of the 
L^apislative Council — the Hon. Mr. Patel. May I here utter a 
word of warning to the hon. and gallant Member for Newcastle- 
under-Lyme (Col Wedgwood) in this connection. 1 ha]ipened to be 
in the Legislative Council at Delhi when the Hon. Mr. Patel was 
making a speech not quite so bad perhaps, but one in which ho 
quoted a speech of the hon. and gallant Gentleman, and then 
turned round and said, “These arc the noble words of a noble man.” 
After that I went out. This is what Mr. Patel said at the meeting 
in London the other day. 

“When the Indian people are informed that the Govcrnmenl 
have the fullest confidence in Lord Chelmsford and a high apiucci- 
ation of Sir M. O’Dwycr’s energy, do you suppose they will be 
impressed by Mr. Montagu's platonic condemnatipn of some of the 
excesses under Martial Law L No; they will judge you by youi 
deeds, not by your words, and if you have confidence in Lord 
Cbelmsfurd, they will have no confidence in you. liord Chelmsford 
must go. It: is a ffesh yjsult and outrage to Indian sentiment 
lb#ilbe . (^yorumm should express their couficicricc in such a 
Vicfii^’’; ; - 
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Thaw WM another speech made by a Mr. Horniman, who was 
expelled or deported from India, and it was almost equally as bad 
I will refer to only one further speech, and that was deliverd by an 
Indian lady, Mrs. Naidu, who gave a description of alleged action 
of our troops at Amritsar. If hoft. Members really believe in the 
increasing goodwill of certain sections of the people of India, I 
want them to realise what this woman said and said in the presence 
of two English Members of Parliament— the hon. Member for 
Newcastle (Major Barnes) and the hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. 
Neil Maclean) on the 3 rd Juno 1920 at the Kingsway Hall. Mrs. 
Naidu said : 

“Women, whose faces had never been touched by the curions 
sun or the moon, were dragged into the market place. My sisters 
were stripped naked ; they were flogged ; they were outraged ; 
and yet you dare to talk of the auction of souls.” 

Neither of the two hon. Members bounded up in his seat as I 
should have expected any English Member of Parliament would have 
done. One of them in fact, the hon. Member for Newcastle, said : 

“We have just listened to a very, very wonderful speech which 
had that greatest power a speech can ever have, to get past the head 
to the heart, and that is where it arrived.” 

Immediately I got that report, I wrote to General Dyer and 
Silt M. O’Dwyerr and I am authorised by those two gentlemen to 
say in this House of Commons that that statement, as far as their 
knowledge goes, and I think their knowledge is conclusive in the 
matter, is absolutely and totally untrue. Let English Members realise 
thit that is the kind of incitement to hostility to our rule in India 
which is indulged in by extreme sections of the Indian Commu- 
nit y. This was going on last year, and it is going on to-day. When 
I vfas at Peshawar there was a placard posted up in that city, which 
itsilf is too Haole to disorder and crime, calling upon the Indians to 
risifi.and destroy the British forces. It said ; 

“Your hearts will soon be soothed by the entire annihilation 
of Hritish Imperialism and the complete destruction of these enemies 
of humanity.” 

This placard was posted up in Peshawar in March, 1920, and 
it goes on : , • 

“Active resistance will crush the viper’s head. Burn their 
oflibes, mutilate their railways and telegraphs, induce the police 
and Aiitiy to work with you and slay those dogs of Britain every- 

whpra you find them.” , , u , ,i. 

I want to make an appeal to this Committee on behalf of the 
Ifinglishtneu and- Englishwomen in the Civil Service, and in the 
Army, who ore upholding our flag there under very great difliculties. 
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We hear ft great deal of the reeponeibOitiee of Empire, but what 
is too often refened to is the respoosilnliiy to the native races 
OB the part of the Government. There is, however, a i^ponsibility 
also to the Europeans. You send these men out, you allow theii 
women and children to go out there to live in scattered areas, 
spread all oyer the country— often miles and miles away from any 
help, and they are only enabled to live and to rule by the know- 
ledge of the fact that there is in India a Britibh Army on which 
they can rely in the last resort. I appeal to this Committee, not 
merely on behalf of them, but on ^half also of the soldiers in 
India, who feel strongly with regard to the action which the Army 
Commil hag taken in the ease of General Dyer. They feel that 
when the next riot ttdces place they nuqr be called upon in similar 
circumstances to come to a' somewhat similar decision. Are you 
going to tell them that this House of Commons has supported the 
action of the Army Council in the case of General Dyer, and are 
you going to tell them also thnt in the future in any action they 
may take they will not have the support of Qreat^ritain t We most 
trust the men on the spot. We sQnd out our best men to India 
to the Civil Service and to the Army, and we have to trust the)m 
not once or twice, but at all times. 

Mr. Bennett : A meeting took, place in this city not many 
weeks ago attended mainly by Englishmen whose lives have be an 
spent largely in India. As reported to me, the speech of the Chair- 
man o1 that meeting may be summarised in these words : “We 
English have got to live with the natives, and the best we can do 
is to get on good terms with them, and say as little as we can abo at 
these disturbances.” With part of that sentiment I cordially agree. 
We have to pursue a policy of moderation. There are obstacles in 
the way of that policy and in the way of a good understanding bet- 
ween the two races. Some of them are raised by him.' Members 
opposite, some by hon. Members around me. So fai' as bon. Mem- 
bers opposite are concerned, 1 deprecate the agitation— premature 
and purely fictitious— on this question lyhich'they have earned 
on. ^e meetings that have been held have been artificial in 
character. I have a letter from Mr. Homiman, who has been 
referred to to-day, a journalist who was expelled, and, in my opi- 
nion, properly expelled, from Bombay. In that letter he writes to 
anewqpi^ in Bombay to the effect that he is “working the pitess 
in this eemn^ for all that it is worth.” He goes on further to 
say “yiim kmy; trust me to keep the Press of England up to the 

Tkll deal of what we read in the English 

Papers. On the other hand, we have got a mischievous Press in 
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En^nd poisoning the wells against the Secretary for India. I think 
we have seen soma co-operation in that unworthy purpoN in some 
6l the questions which have been put in this House during the last 
few days. The great obstacles to a friendly understanding, which 
is profoundly to be desired, thetefore come from two sides. Two 
eminent Members of the legal profession, one representing the 
higher and the other the less high branch of the profession, have 
shown what 1 may call the forensic astuteness in concentrating the 
discussion to-day upon the case of General Dyer. That made an 
appeal to our fair-mindedness ; they put before us the case of an 
honourable officer, who has served his country for 34 years, and 
who, they think, has not had justice. I have read fully the state- 
ment which General Dyer laid befoie the Army Council, and have 
given it my best consideration, and I &m satisfied that there is 
every warrant for the decision which has been come to in regard 
to him. 1 notice one thing that was not known to me before— namely, 
that General Dyer was for some years on the staff as instructor in 
Military law. That rather disturbs me. 1 want to know how many 
officers of the Indian Army have received the benefit of his teaching 
in military law, and how many of them have imbibed the peculiar 
principles to which he has given expression. For instance, is it 
generally believed, amongst the officers of the Indian Army, that, 
in cases of trouble, it matters little whether there is to be excess of 
shooting or not 1 He says excess does not concern him. “ I was 
not concerned with excess,” I think he says, “because I had in view 
the effect which it was necessary to produce upon the public feeling 
in the Punjab.” 

I am not going further into the question of General Dyer. I want 
to take the discussion away from General Dyer altogether for the 
time being, and to call the attention of the committee to the exer- 
cise of Martial Law in the Punjab at this time, the conditions under 
which Martial Law was exercised and the lessons to be derived from 
it. We shall waste our time if we simply stand here condemning 
or exonerating particular individuals. We want to find what hap- 
pened, and to guard in the future against the consequences of the 
errors that have been made. I will ask bon. Members to study care- 
fully the evidence given by a number of the officers who were appoin- 
ted as area military officers to carry out Martial Law, after the control 
had been handed over by the civil authority. The commi^e w^- 
nised, of course, the serious dangers which follow from the **>*“™' 
tion of Bbrtud Law. The ordinary rules of evidence are suspendea, 
but what is worst of all is that a number of men are put in positions 
of judioial authority who necessarily have had no exfwrienco of 
cising such authorify and are utterly incapable of doing so props y. 
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Martial Law may bo a matter of military necessity. Owing to 
jweisure of circamstanoes it may be inevitable, but it is a thing to 
be avoided so far as it possibly ean be. I want the committee to 
endeavour to get some grasp of the conditions under which Martial 
Law was carried out, and of the kind of men who were occupied 
in earrying i£ out. 1 wish to make no personal attacks on them, 
and I shall as far as possible avoid naming any of these officers, but 
the errors of their ^ministration and their want of judgment and, 
at times, even of commonsense, must be made known. There was 
a young officer— I fancy he must bare been a very young soldier 
indeed — who invented a number of minor punishments. These 
punishments have been called “freak punishments” and 1 think that 
is a term which sufficiently does justice to them. He invented 
skipping as a means of minor punishment — very minor, I think we 
must say. In another case, finding that a culprit before him was 
given to poetry, he ordered to him to write an ode in his honour. Ho 
also ordered that one after another of the persons who came before 
him should touch the grounds with their foreheads. He justified 
himself for that by saying that it was a common thing, and he 
believed it was done all over India. If that is so, I hope the Govern- 
ment of India have had their attention directed to it, and we should 
like to have an assurance that no longer are men humiliated by 
being made to touch the ground with their foreheads. 

We get more serious things than this. A military officer exer- 
cising authority under martisl law had to deal with a case in which 
martial law notices had been stripped from the wall of a school. 
He had no evidence as to who was guilty of this irregularity, but 
be thought he could find out, or, at any rate, that he could adminis- 
ter justice, by ordering that some of the bigger in the school should 
be picked out and whipped. His own admission before the Com- 
mittee was, “They were not necessarily guilty but it was their mis- 
fortune.” Then he was asked, “Were warnings against defacement 
of notices written or oral 1 “1 do not remember,” he said, “but what 
does it matterl” Questions of life or death may come before these 
tribunals, and some importance must bo attached to the regularity of 
the procedure ; and when an officer gives an answer indicating that 
he does not care whether an order is written or oral, it is a clear 
indication of the general prevalence of slipshod procedure in these 
courts. Again, and 1 think this is still more serious, we read that at 
Ijahore a whipping triangle was set up before the accused persons were 
tried. /I^t seems to be an anticipation of events scarcely consistent 
with a judicial attitude of mind. Worse still, also at Lahore, gallows 
weret‘erected before the eourt opened. There again, is the sinister 
antic^mtion of the issue wMcb, I think, is discreditable to all who are 
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•MOeiated with it. If we warn a historic parallel to that, we ehonld 
find it in the caee of the Due d’Eughien, whom Napoleon had tried 
at vinoennee, and for whom a grave waa dug before the trial began. 
I put this caee of the erection of a gallows before the opening of 
the court on a par with that sinister episode in the procedure of 
Napoleon. In another case, a Deputy Commissioner in Gujranwalla 
caused the leaders, or those who were believed to be the leaders of 
the popular party, to be handcuffed and chained, marched through 
the streets to the station, and sent to Lahore in a goods truck. 
The same official arrested Gorar Singh, aged 60 , as a hostage, be- 
cause his three sons were missing. An order, was passed confisca- 
ting his property, and a warning was issued that any one attemp- 
ting to reap his crops would be shot. 

These are matters to which hon. Members here attach no 
importance. They concentrate the whole of their thought and 
care upon vindicating General Dyer, and proving that he has been 
very badly treated. I think they would spend their titiie a little 
more usefully, and would be more fully performing their duties 
in regard to India, if they would inquire into the methods by which 
martial law was administered at that time. I think we ought, 
in following these proceedings, to note the mentality of the men 
who were engaged in them. What can you say of the mentality 
of a man who, over and over again, will toll you that the people 
of the Punjab like martial law ! We have heard of eels getting used 
to be skinned, but when it is said that the people of a province 
like martial law, it only shows what extraordinary persons were 
put in charge of the administration of martial law at that time. 
‘‘ People liked my administration.” "People liked martial law, 
especially the masses.” Another officer who had not been salaamed 
by some children — the pupils at a school — gave orders that the 
whole of the boys in that school should for a week be made to 
come and salute him at his office, and should, in addition, salute 
he Union Jack. If that officer had set himself to devise means 
by which the children of that town could be made as long as they 
lived, to hate the Union Jack and the people who ruled under it 
he could not have adopted a more efficacious procedure. Because 
the pupils in one group of colleges were suspected of tearing down 
a martial law notice, the whole of the students — a thousMid all 
t(dd — were made for a whole week to march 16 miles a day to 
the military headquarters. That is the rising generation in India. 
Those are the students, the class of people who in Italy, for instance, 
took a prominent part in the ruoryimento. What ffaveherie, 
what stupidity there must be amongst this school of officers in the 
Punjab, who wiU take these men and make them hate England 

66 
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and offioen I We have heud a gntt deal about Geoeial 

Dyer, and tiie daogen that would have arisen if he had not been 
as stem 4s he was, but no one in this Committee, so far, has seemed 
to oontamj^te the danger to British role that follows proceedings 
of this Idnd. I nuuntain that those who uphold this procedure, 
or who ignore if^ and concentrate their attention in a wrong fashion 
on the ptoUem, an ddng every harm to British rule. The procee- 
dings I am describing do not stand alone. There is a whole group 
of blunders and appressions and hardships of this kind which seem 
to me to provide material for a hymn of hate against England, 
and nothing short of it I ask hon. Members to study that aspect 
of the question, and not to concentrate upon General Dyer. I 
will give another instance. We have heai^ — reference was made 
to it in the speech of Secretary of State — of a particular officer 
who arrested a wedding party and had them flogged because they 
were in excess of the number allowed to pass in the streets. The 
officer said this whipping of the wedding party was the only re- 
grettable incident that occurred in his jurisdiction under martial 
law. He must have had dense mind and a strange perception, 
because it was this officer who had been responsible for this 
marching backwards and forwards of students and for a number 
of other acts of oppression which were only too characteristic of the 
reign of martial law in that part of country. 

We have had in the Report of the Commission an exoneration 
of the Government of Sir M. O’Dwyer from the charge that he had 
exercised undue pressure in recruiting and the loan campaign. As 
to recroiting, it is fair to Sir M. O’Dwyer to recognise that there 
was a quota which the various administrations were expected to 
work up to in their recruiting operations, it is fair to say that when 
these were brought to notice measures were taken to prevent their 
repetition, and it is also fair to say that one witness before the 
commission said tbat those who were guilty of exercising pressure 
in recroiting were native officials of some standing. As to the 
loan operations, I do not accept the finding of the Gommisskm 
in reg^ to that, because I have here a circular which was issued 
in the Puigab administration giving instructions as to the way 
in whidi enooumgement was to be given to the Loan, and this 
passMoeouTB: 

‘ Deputy ooramisumten will find much assistance in estimating 
the eootrilnitions tiiat they ought to get from various places by 
fdngtotiheliMoinsTaztrfBM and getting the Income Tuietussi, 
wUeh wBI funish a Mriy reliable isnlex to the finsacial eooihiiens 
of iodiThiBals who me mqtartMl tn h«^ the loan." 

la India, aa I aaiteiiid, faeomo Tax operations are as eonfi- 
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dential as they are in this country, «»nd we can realise the possibili* 
ties at all events of a somewhat oppressive officialism if we ixintem* 
plate the officers, of the Government in charge of Loan operations 
going to the Income Tax officer, and asked him to give a retnm 
of the incomes of this or that individual. I cannot, in view of 
that circular, join in the acquittal of the Punjab Governmeiit of 
the charge of having exercised undue pressure in some, at all 
events, of their operations. 

We have had a good deal said to-day as to the Punlab having 
been saved by the operations of General Dyer. What evidence 
have we of that ? What inductive process based upon known facts 
have wo which leads legitimately to the conclusion that a great rii- 
ing, equal to that of the Mutiny of 1867, was imminent, and that 
these severe measures had to be taken to prevent iti The Puigab 
knows something of conspiracy as Bengal know a good deal of 
conspiracy, had a conspiracy seven or eight years ago and an- 
other of the same kind occurred a little later. There was organised 
dacoity carried out with the object of seizing arms and the money 
with which to buy arms. It was accompanied by attempts to corrupt 
the native army, by attacks upon the regimental armouries, and 
attempts to get arms from them, and by the manufacture of bombs, 
and I believe classes \^ere opened to teach what may be called politi- 
cal chemistry— the manufacture of bombs. But there is absolutely 
no indication of the e.:isteiice ol any preparations of that kind 
durng the trovhlos in the Punjab. We have evidence, too, which 
will not be quostionod, as to the condition of the villages and of 
many towns even after those troubles had taken place. We have 
the statement of General Benyon that he had gone through all the 
villages in the neighbourhood and that ho found the villagers ’. ej*e 
quiet and willing to co-operate with him in watching the railway 
lines. On page after page there is evidence that in the rural dis- 
tricts the people wore as a whole quiet, and orderly and well-behaved. 
Not only so, but I have every reason to believe that the Government 
of the Punjab, even at the wors*^ time, had confidence in two things. 
They trusted the Army, and their trust was fully justified. The 
Army was absolutely loyal during the whole of the proceedin' 
They also trusted the village* populations. On the whole, they wer- 
quiet and orderly, and there were no signs, iti large areas of the 
rural part of the Punjab, of any tendency towards insurrecti , 
Therefoio, 1 hold that this purely hypothetical ^ *uger to which 
General Dyer points as his excuse for an act of gross and excessive 
severity did not exist. I have as much reason to say there was no 
danger as hon. Members opposite have to say that there was, and 
in any case the findings of the Committee is with ffie. The Commit- 
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fse muoh fuller opportunities for inquiriug into the facte. The 
Connnittea came to the conclusion that there was no evidence 
of s widesiH?ead conspiracy. Wo had confirmation' of that in 
Delhi. Immediately after the Afghan invasion a meeting of 40,000 
people was held in Delhi at which the conduct of the Amir was 
condemned, and the Deputy-Commissioner of Delhi states his 
opinion that meeting was sincere. That is a fact which dis- 
courages belief in anything like a widespread movement towards 
conspiracy. 

We have beard a great deal about General Dyer, but I havo 
not heard one word from those who defended him as to the 300, 
000, 000 of people who live in India, and what they think. The 
most remarkable thing to me has been that hon. Members have 
taken up the interests of one individual, and have concentrated 
all their thoughts on one individual, but have turned an absolutely 
blind eye to what the people of India think. That is not a reason- 
able way of dealing with a great ((uestion of this kind. We have 
to live with these people, and w'e. have to be on close terms with 
them that we have been before, and they will have some reason 
to complain if they read this Debate and do not find one word as 
to what the people of India think of these happenings. It is ]io 
sign of real interest in India when a number of hon. Members 
become excited, as they did this afternoon, over the interests of an 
individual, and are so absolutely indifferent to the bearings of our 
discussion upon the people of India. AVe have been told that 
India was conquered by the sword and is being held by the sword. 
Th-at doctrine is absolutely repudiated by every historical authority 
of any importance. We began as a trading nation. We did not 
go as a military nation, and vie should have accomplished nothing 
in India but for the co-operation of Indian agents. AVhy should we 
vaunt this doctrine of holding by the sword in the face of a people 
whom we want to make a free people, whose liberties we 
are enlargjlng? During the enquiry we had the Commandant of 
a regiment stating that we enn influence tlie Asiatic only 
by force. That is a view which is at the back of all these 
happenings and the operation of Martial law. There has been an 
idea that the native of India is ^n' inferior person who has 
to be held in restraint by coercion. The Secretary of State for 
India seems to have aroused the anger of certain hon. Members 
by a speech which I regard, as a dignified and noble vindication 
of the liberal policy which has been pursued in India. What bon. 
Members haye seen to justify them in siraakiug of it as an appeal 
to racial pegadice Tdo hot know. The appeal to racial prejudice 
has come from their sitje. t^re is uo warrant for the coudcm< 
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nation which has been passed upon a speech which is wortiiy 
of the subject and worthy of the occadon.- Recently we hare 
had an opportunity of refreshing our memories on some of the 
achievements and speeches of the Earl of iBeaconsfleld. I came 
aocross a passage in which he reminded the peoide of this country 
that we were proud of our Empire, and the’chief reason for being 
proud of it was that it had been based on sympathy as well as on 
force. Let us never forget that Unless we get the sympathy 
and good will of the people of India our task is ended or will be 
ended in a short time. We cannot contemplate a future in which 
the normal condition of things in India is one of antagonism 
between the people and the Grovernmeut. If we are to continuo 
the Dyer policy, the results must necessarily be no progress in 
India and no improvement in the relations between the people of 
India and the Government. The other day I had a letter from 
India, in which the writer— an Englishman who had lived the better 
part of his life there, and in whose judgment I place the most 
absolute confidence — said : “Dyer is the greatest- asset that the 
extremists in India have got.” No truer word has been contributed 
to this discussion. Dyerism will be an enormous help to those 
who are trying tp oust the British Government from its place in 
India, and hon. Members who have been censuring the Secretary 
of State for India for the generous and sympathetic words in 
which he spoke of the people of India ought to realise that we 
reached a point at which most critical issues have to be decided. 
We have to ask ourselves whether we are to be on terms of friend- 
ship with the people of India or whether we are to go on dealing 
wuh them in a way in which so many otHcers have dealt with them. 
Those who have looked too lightly and with approval, in too many 
oases, upon the action of General Dyer have a scale of values of their 
own of human life, in which they place the Indian below the 
European. This is not a political question, but a question of human 
values, and until wo get rid of that idea and recognise the sacreduess 
of European life, we shall be suspected by the people of India, our 
actions will be unfavourably coloured, and our policy in that country 
will be a failure. 

I appeal to those hon. Members on the other side of the House 
who have put themselves in antagonism to the policy of the Govern- 
ment to realise that it is they and upt those who are supporting the 
Secretary of State, who will be responsible if in the time to come we 
should ever lose India. God grant that the connection between thie 
country and India may long continue, that it may never cease, that 
India being a self-governing country, will at the same time remain 
an integral part of the British commonwealth. But at the same lame 
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yre liave to make it worth the while of the people of India to retain 
their place in that commonnealtb, and if they are to be treated as 
serfs, to be treated as too many of them were treated in those 
troublous times, the day of our rule will come to an end. I hope that 
hon. Members on that side who concentrate so much on the indivi- 
dual aspect of this case will realise its political importance and will 
realise that one at all events of the lessons which we have 
derived from this experience is that we must never again allow the 
military authorities to get out of touch with the civil authorities. 
Let hon. Members, if they want to see how things should be done, 
turn from Amritsar to Ahmedabad in the Bombay Presidency and 
see the success of an entirely different method. There the civil 
authority never lost touch with the military authority. The result 
was that within forty-eight hours the military authority was enabled 
to withdraw its orders suspending assemblages, and the abnormal 
condition of things was brought to an end. The real lessons which 
the Government have to learn is to follow the example of 
Ahmedabad and never again allow the military authorities 
to get into such entire detachment from the civil authority as 
it was allowed to do at Amritsar, with consequences of the most 
deplorable kind. 

Brigadier'General Surtees urged hon. members to remember 
the effect that speeches and decisions in that House wo".-. have 
upon natives in all parts of the Empire. If British prestige were 
destroyed the Empire would collapse. In 18().!5 Governor Eyre 
saved the European inhabitants of .lanielca l>y pvAmtil- nn;] 
strong act ion, for which ho was persecuted as General i»yer had 
been. General Dyer had a similar idea in his mind. Europeans 
on the spot wore the best judges of the situation. “We could not 
suiTendor India even if ue wished to do so, yet if a plebiscite 
Were taken tomorrow as to who should rule India the result 
would be against us. If we did not hold India by moral suation 
we must hold it by force, possibly thinly veiled, but un- 
doubtedly by force.'" Ho believed that General Dyer, by his ac: ion, 
saved the Empire from serious danger. As Mr. Palmer had rightly 
said they had a most deplorable speech that day from the Secretary 
of State for India which would go out to oui great Dependency 
as an eaiconragement to lawlessness and those forces of disorder 
which every sane and patriotic Englishman was anxious to see laid 
to rest in India. His attitude would feed the flames of antagonism 
against him in a manner which, in liis more reserved moments, ho 
would sincerely regret. 

Mr. Palmer : 1 think we are to be congratulated that during 
this dinner hour snmr one of more sober thoughts Inis addn'ssed 
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hinwelf to this tremendous question. Every one will feel that they 
are face to face with a crisis, as far os India is concerned. 1 ima- 
gine there is not a man in this House who does not realise that we 
hold in trust a great and mighty population in India, and that it is 
out duty to treat them with generosity and with justice. This 
debate has revealed, that, while the vast body of the population 
of India are loyal subjects of the crown, there is in India, as in 
other parts of the world, a vast organisation determined to bring 
down the strength and might of the British Empire. It was this 
distinguished general who was called upon at a moment of great 
emergency to settle for himself how he should deal with a crisis. 
No one who has read the evidence can fail to realise that through- 
out the Punjab and other parts of India there was a concerted 
attempt at revolution. General Beynon can be quoted in favour 
of General Dyer — 

“The strong nioasures taken by General 1 )yor at Amritsar had 
a f.ar reaching effect and prevented any further trouble in the Lower 
Division Area.” 

We have had to-day a most deplorable speech from the Secre- 
tary of State for India, a speech which, I thiitk, will go out to India 
as an encouragement to disloyalists and those forces of disorder 
which every sane and patriotic Englishman is anxious to see laid 
at rest. AVe know that during the War India provided some of 
the most gallant of our troops. It is not fair to suggest there are 
people hero who believe that the groat and loyal Indian population 
only to be ku|)t down and repressed, and that we will not treat 
them as citi/.ons of the Empire. One thing that has impressed me 
very much was this — that while General Dyer, able to visualise 
what was happening, realising the atmosphure in which he was 
moving, did his duty, severely, yes, but for the sake of the British 
Empire and for the sake of the |>eoi»lc of India, a right hon. Gentle- 
man sitting in oriental aloofness in Whitehall, a year after, and 
6000 miles away, is pleased to measure the less or more of the 
severity applied by that gallant soldier. They actually passed stric- 
tures upon other gallant officers who did not exercise sutiicient severity 
in the circumstances in which they were placed. On the one side 
you have the right hon. Gentleman in this House, far away from 
the scene, smug and safe here, cunsuring this gallant officer for the 
extra severity which, in his particular judgment, ho thought it right 
to display, and wo have on the other side actually criticism, if not 
censure, of other gallant officers, because they were not sufficiently 
severe in putting down sponidic risings. Let me quote, in one 
case with regard to Delhi — 

“Firing continued no longer than was necessary to achieve the 
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legitimate oljeet of reetoriog order and proTeoting a diawtrone 
outbreak (d violeiioe.'’ 

That ia a eommendatory statement. “Here is another one. in 
regard to Ahmedabad— “The force used against tiie rioters was 
certaioly not excessive. If greater force cotdd hare been applied at 
an early stage the commission of an atrocious murder and much 
jestruction of property -might hare been prevented.” 

Here is another in regard to Gnjranwala. 

“In failing to order the police to fire upon and so disperse the 
mob sorroundiiig the burning post ofiiee, the Acting Deputy commis- 
sioner appears to os to have committed an error. If eflSsctive 
measures had then been taken to disperse the mob and restore order, 
the later incidents of the day might have been armded.” 

It passes ones oomprehensioa to understand the position. If an 
officer in the exorcise of his discretion uses a little more or less 
severity according to the measure of the Secretary of State for India, 
he is broken on the wheel — 'Uo trial, no possibility of defending 
himself, and even his statement to the Army Council is care- 
fully put out after we have had an announcement that he is 
condemned. That announcement went -out last night to the world, 
and 1 came here at 8 o’clock this morning to get hold of General 
Dyer’s statement. A more manly and splendidly frank and open state- 
ment [ have never read. Here we have the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Secretary for War, sitting in his oriental aloofness in Wbiteball- 
denounoing Genera! Dyer for what ho did, and we have in the 
Hunter Commission Report criticisms of other officers for failing to 
take effcibtive measures immediately to put down disturbances. The 
right hon. gentleman, the Secretary for India, made a deplorable 
speech. It will go out to India, to the seething masses there, 
who are ready for trouble and revolution, that there are large 
masses of opinion in this country who think that the Indian is to 
be downtrodden. That is not so. The right hon. Gentleman has 
done a groat thing to India in the great measure of freedom and reform 
that he has brought about. That measure of freedom was passed 
by the House of Commons and by the very men whose opinions he 
has denounced to-day. Instead of coming down to this House to-day 
with a statesmau-Iike and reasonable speech he fed the flames of 
antagonism in a manner which I feel sure in his more reserved 
moments he will sincerely regret. An hon. Member said just now 
that no regard had been given to Indian opinion and yet we know 
that a vast mass of sober patriotic Indian opinion was with General 
Dyer and applauded him tor the splendid severity of Us aotion before 
the right hon. Gontiemao and the Government gave way to the 
elamourof revdnttoni '«nd abt mohtiis after these events, set op a 
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coimnittee. ^ I have bad eomo letters from people in India who were 
concerned in these tremendous and troublesome days. An hon. 
Gentleman referred in terms of praise to what happened in Ahme- 
dabad. 1 have a letter here from a lady in which she says : — 

“1 was in Ahmedabad at the time , of - the Amritsar riots, 
when we experienced riots of similar nature, and 1 have not the 
least hesitation iii saying that the prompt action taken by General 
Dyer in the Punjab saved our lives. The -British pelioo'sergeant 
who was the very first victim in Ahmedabad, hod his hands out 
otr, and he was then hacked to peices. At a small station^ a loyal 
native, who gave the order to fine on the mob, was tied- to a chair 
with the official records piled around him. and they then poured 
kerosene oil on him, thus burning him alive. 1 expect you know 
that they burned down most of the other Government buildings, 
but although the guard on the Bombay Bank fired on them the 
building was left untouched owing the fact chat the securities 
of the natives were in the bank. We people are powerless to help 
the man who, by a great decision made in a few' minutes, saved 
us all from a fate too horrible to think' of,” 

That is the testimony of a woman who was in India at the 
time. I have had many other letters from those who wore with 
General Dyer. One man writes : 

“1 have had the pleasure of serving under this General, and 
-a better or kinder- hearted man you could not wish to meet. I 
went all through the Amritsar and Lahore riots with the motor 
transimrt section, and consequently saw a lot of events that happen* 
ed ; and only* those that were in those riots could realise fully the 
danger it meant to the empire. This General had only one alter* 
icative, and that was to deal with a firm hand. If he did not 
give the orders he gave, there would not bo many of the garrison 
alive today to tell the truth.” 

There are many other people 1 could quote. General Dyer 
saved India. In my opinion, for what it is worth, there was an 
incipient revolution which might have grown into immense and 
eighty proportion and greater proportion even than the great 
Indian Mutiny. Every evidence shows that that was so. I 
think it is rather a commentary on the turn of the wheel 
that it should bo the business of the right hon. Gentlemaii 
the Secretary of State for war, who is resimnsible for more errors 
of judgment than any man sitting on the Treasury Bench, and 
responsible for the loss of more lives than* any man sitting in this 
House, to get up and denounce this gallant man who, in my opinion, 
saved India from grave trouble and saved the women from gnvo 
outrage and saved India for the Empire. Some hon. Gentlemen, 

67 
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wbo may not bnvo givou a deep study to all the documents, inclu* 
ding the leport of the National Council, which was well worth 
reading, do no^ I think, realise what was happening there. Not 
only was i^nritsar. the centre of this thing, but throughout the 
whole of the Punjab there was a deep and concerted movement to 
overthrow tfie &itish Baj. Here is one case which is worth men- 
tioning. In a city of the Puiqab frightened women had taken refuge 
in one of the rallying points, as they were called, waiting eagerly for 
the arrival of the troops, and whilst there notice were issued by 
t^ natives stating that there were 80 women and children waiting 
to be ravaged. In fact, no girls’ school was sacred, Then there was 
the remarkable letter written by the Archbishop of Simla, who is not 
a pditieian, and not a man who is seeking to make dialectical 
pdnts in this House to break a gallant officer for the sake of saving 
the ir own position. He is a right reverend prelate of the Church who 
bas.the respect and affection of thousands of the natives of India. 
No man in this House who has only sense of responsibility can fail 
to appreciate what he wrote. I ask bon. Gentlemen who as a rule 
assoof ite themselves with the Government to pause before they go 
into the lobby to support the right hon. Gentleman to-nigbt, This 
is a matter which cannot easily be settled by mere argument in this 
House. It goes much deeper — it goes down to the very bed-rock 
of our great Empire. I appreciate what the right hon. Gentleman 
said, and with much of his speech I agree, but the whole tone and 
temper of that speech inflamed the Committee more than I have 
seen it flamed in 36 years’ experience. We are sincere in this 
matter, and 1 grant that he is. We feel that General Dy‘‘r hoe 
been sentenced without trial. Cannot the Government see sumo 
way by which justice can be meted out to this honourable and 
gallant officer by which we can yet have an inquiry where he can 
put his case and defend it, as he has never yet had a real opportu- 
nity of doing! If that suggestion, which 1 throw out, could be 
accepted by the Government, many of ns who feel very deeply on 
this matter would have our feelings somewhat alleviated. 1 ask , 
hon. Members to forget coupons and to remember the British 
Empire, and to realise throughout the vast spaces of the world. We 
ask our gallant soldiers to uphold the British Flag, and if a man 
goes a little beyond what we consider to be just and fair, do not 
break hint on the wheel without trial, but give bim a fair chance 
of being heard. Reprimand him if you will, and say to him he 
exoe^^ Hie legitniate needs of the ease, and that In the cinum- 
stances in whieh he was placed he may have overdone the severity, 
hut let U9 realise that we shall not hold our Empire together if, 
wheneyer wo olaaiony bm revolution arise, a gallant soldier 
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who hu done his duty it to be broken at the diotate of the Treaeur)' 
Bench. 

Lteutenant Gimmaiuler H. Young nnnaerredly support. >. 
the action of the Oovemment of India and the Secretary ot 
State. They were dealing simply with a question of the txerei > 
of profe.^sional discretion by a soldier. He. would f .in take every 
lK>int in favour of Qeneral Dyer up to the critical moment of the 
opening of fire at Amritsar and assume that he was right in 
opening fire. But as to the continuance of the firing, it was common 
ground that the shooting was more than necessary to disperse the 
meeting. It was carried on for another purpose — for the sake 
of intimidation. That was an extension of the simple, definite, 
well established rule of the use of minimum of force for the immo> 
diate circumstances which ought not to be countenanced either in the 
interests of ofiicers in charge, for it extended their area of ju''gmcnt 
from the situation immediately before them to the situation in its 
widest possible aspect, or in the interest of the civilian population, 
for whom the rule was the charter for the protection of their lives 
liberties, and safety from unduly violent action. 

Colonel Wedgwood : I know I am regarded as an auUpatrioi 
in this House of Commons — as one opposed to the interests of 
his own country, of course. Old Members of this House know that 
that is not so. If ever there was a time in which it behoved those 
who love England to speak out it is to day. Hon. Members have 
discussed this question of Oeneral Dyer as if it concerned only him ; 
buc General Dyer was only an incident : What we are discussing 
or ought to bo discussiug, is whether India is to have a chance to 
remain part of the British Empire. Tbat is the question that I 
do beg hon. Members to take into acuount. Do we desire to see 
the British Empire preserved 1 If we do, we must remember that 
it can only be preserved by the co-operation of the Indians and 
not by any other means. Some are carried away by the idea tbat 
the safety of English 'uen aud women comes first. It does not 
come first. Ev''iy man who went out to France to fight in the 
War knew periectly well that his safety and the safety of bis 
relatives and friends was of no importanoe whatever. ^ They knew 
that the honour of their country come first. And there is a profound 
antagonism between honour and safety. General Dyer no t’-^ubt 
acted as if the safety of Enedisb men and women should come first. 
1 think that was the wrong thing to do. It is toon important 
to save the nationd honour than to save any .pertieular item in 
the nation. I would rather say, for the interests of ottr country, that 
Endishmen and women had been shot down at Jallianwalla by 
Indiana than that Indians had been shot down by Englishmen. 
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The prineipal' charge I make against Dyer is not that he shot 
down Indians, hut that he vlaced on English history the 
gravest blot since in days goneby we burned Joan of Are at 
the stake. 

1 am not speaking from;aii Indian i)oint of view, but solely from 
an’ English paint of view., Where a question of National honour 
is concerned we must look at it with English eyes and I beg hon. 
Members to realise that by doing this action General Dyer has 
injured our honour and that is his crime. The safety of life is 
of no importance, the safety of women and children, even, is of 
no importance compared with the honour of Kngland, and every 
member kiiows that that is so. The complaint is not that General 
Dyer Committed this crime. It is not just a question of punish- 
ing General Dyer. I agree with Mr. Gandhi, the great Indian, 
representing, I think, all that is finest in India, when ho said, 
“We do not want to punish General Dyer : we have no desire for 
revei>ge ; we want to change the system that produces General 
I>yers.’' That is what wo must da It seems to me that it is 
hopeless now, after this Debate. I could hop<* in the old days 
that the Indians would listen to what 1 said and would take it 
as coming from a friend. Now they will have faith no longer — 
because I »m an Englishman. But this I would urge upon the 
Indians — to remember that revenge is the aim of fools. "W hat 
really matters is to change the system that produces crime. That 
is why I welcomed the tone and speech of the right hon. Gentlemen 
opiKwite. After all, we do not care whether Genoial Dyer is punished 
or net. What we want to do, what we want to put beforo the minds of 
the Indians is that with the help of Indian co oi)eration and their 
control of their own <lestinies, they will be in charge in future 
of law and order in India and v ill bo able to prevent those things 
happening. That is the only hope in the present situation. Ido 
not believe that hon. Members understand and what the feeling 
is in India at the present day. When wc were pns.sii)g the Bill 
for In'^ia, I had the brightest hopes for the fulnro of.lndiii as a 
Helf-governing dominion within the British Empire, but .since 
that time the situation day by day has get worse. The wor^t 
thing of all is that SO p^rcei.t, of the Anglo- IriJt&n opinion backed 
General Dyer, and were agiiiust' the Secretary of State. That is 
what perpetually, and day by day is making the Indians enraged, 
antagonistic, anti-English and Sinn Eein. If they decide that they 
will take no part in the now constitution, that they will boycott 
it, then it is all up with the British Empire in India. I will read 
this telegraph which I hkve received among other messages. It 
is fruiu a mass meelitig in fionbay. 
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“Hnnter Btport sod deipatchea rudely shidten deepest faitli 
iu British justioe, uoless parliament vindicates eharaeter British 
rule by condemnation and repudiation Punjab official miscreants.” 

1 know that is strong language — 

“Britains moral prestige, o! greater consequence than military 
strength, will be irretrievably lost and -peoples' b^r.rte alienated 
form Biitish rule.” 

That message was sent by Jamnadas Dwarkadas who is a 
"moderate ” Thatt is the feeling of the moderates there about the 
course adopted by the extremists in England. It is an illustration 
of what I have said, that hon, Members do not understand what is 
the feeling in India. They do not understand how near we are 
to Sinn Fein in India, and that it will become more and more 
difficult to secure a settlement The hon. Member for Twickenham 
(Sir W. Jbynson Hicks) put the finishing touch upon the whole 
affair. He spoke with a certain authority, for though the voice 
was the voice of the hon. Member, the words were the words 
of Sir Michael O’Dwyer. lie spoke as though the future 
relationship of the Indiana and the English was worth nothing, 
as though what was important alone was our caste rule in 
India. Rule by force, by a class must now come to an end all over 
the world. No one med fear military uprising in India. A military 
nprisitig is absolutely impossible in these days of aeroplanes, armour* 
ed ears, roads and railways, and wireless telegraphy. Bncb an 
uprising would be absolutely impracticable. What we are face to 
face with there is not a military uprising, but simply passi\o resis- 
tance. Once you get people refusing to take part in Goveriiment, 
you may carry on for a few years, but in the end you will find your- 
selves where the Irish Government is to-day — and without an 
Ulster : 

You have this situation before you in India. What are 
you going to do ! Is the only message that the English Parliament 
has to send to India this, that the only day on which wo discussed 
Indian affairs was taken up with discussing the right and wrongs 
of a British Generali That is no message for India. It may be 
good enough for thoughtless people who want simply to create a 
little sensation for the moment. The siteoches that have been made 
will attract attention. Every word that is said here to day will 
be road in India. Wc cannot help it even if we would. To my 
mind every speech ought to bo delivered to appeal to Indians, to 
show them that the people in England condemn this affair at 
Amritsar, condemn the horrors of the Militar}' law, that we are one. 
I speak here to-day for thousands of Liberals as well as LaVmr 
Meuil.iers, ill sayiiig that we are against tbe •fallianwala Bagh murder, 
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acsinsti way in which the martial law was earried on in the 
Pftqlab, a^nat Sir M. O’Dwyer and against ti>e whole admihis* 
tration of the Pnojab. We send that as a word to help those men,- 
like Mr. Lagan, who is now trying to bring the Punjab back to 
sanity, and Sir George IJoyd, who managed to catty Bom^y through 
these stirring times without any martial law. Cannot we send to 
them a message of help, try to assist them in the work they are 
doing, instead of perpetually making their work of reconciliation 
more impossible by the insane speeches made from these benches. 

Will not hon. Members understand that unless we now take 
broad view of the future of the British Empire, unless we now turn 
down for ever the idea that the British Empire is a replica of the 
Roman Empire, it will be an evil day for us 1 Hon. Members' will 
remember bow Macaulay’s “Lays” end — 

Shall be great fear 

On all who hear 

The mighty name of Rome. 

I'hat was most attractive when we were younger. It may have 
been so in the British Empire in the old days. It will not work 
now. Where we arc now we must decide to throw over the 
Roman Empire idea of fear and force ! Here we are at the end 
of a great Victorious War. We are for the strongest Power in the 
world. The old Great Powers have come to an end. We dominate 
the old world as the United States dominates the new. There are 
no other great Powers. How are we to deal with the future 1 The 
other nations are looking to us, the small nations the Magyars, the 
Austrians, the Polos, the Cxecho-Slovaks — all iuok towards England 
as being the greatest Power in the world ; the people that can help 
them, of whom they are afraid. How are you going to use this 
great Power and influence 1 If you are going to utilise that power 
in the way suggested by some, you may go on for some years, but 
in the end yon smash. 

Sir G. Oman : How are you going to carry on— with Provincial 
Councils f 

Colonel Wedgwood : I w'ould like to refer the hon. Meml>er 
in this matter to a greater historian even than the hon. Gentleman 
— to Mr. H. G. Wells and his “Out line df History.” 

Sir C. Oman : If that is where the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man gets his history, then I do not wonder at his views about India. 

Colonel Wedgwood : Perhaps the hon. Member would prefer 
in this connection Gibbon’s “Decline and fall.” But the real point 
is this : Are we to try to carry on the great position we have to-^day 
by the terrorism of subject races I (Hon. Members : “No I’O The 
only, alternative that I can aieuto invite them to come into the 
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Empire on equal terms so that Indians should be British 
eitiaoiM, and hare the same tights as Englishmen or Austndians. 
If yon give those rights, you offer a certain attraction to people to 
belong to the British Empire. If you persist in treating Indians, 
not only in India, but be it observed, in our colonies, ^t Africa, 
South Africa, and elsewhere, as though they, were an inferior people, 
not^ equal to you and me, so long as there is this social feeling 
against them, so long as they are legally inferior, you are ruining 
the British Empire and the future cause of country. 1 want to see 
England embracing all these people, not only Indians, but as they 
come along in the scale of civilisation, the black men of Africa, 
as well as the Jews of Palestine and the Ei^ptians of Egypt. 1 want 
to see them all as proud of being British citizens as the men in the 
Roman days were proud of being Roman citizens. There is nothing 
finer in the records of Lord Palmerston than the way he stood up 
for that Oribraltar Jew, Don Pacifico. Lord Palmerston made it a 
Casus belli because that man had lost some of his property. If that 
is the way you are going to make people proud of being British 
citizens, well and good. But so long as you go oti treating Indians as 
though they were a subject race, as if those who had the wit, intelli- 
gence, and energy to oduc.ato themselves wore all wicked agitators 
and people to be condemned, as they were condemned by .‘^ir Michael 
O’Dwyer in his speech, so lojig as the only decent Indian is 
the Indian who is tamed and who is content to be jour servant, so 
long as that is the feeling of Englishmen, yon are injuring the 
prospects and the true development of the British hlrapire. 

If wo get a division to-night in which a large number of 
Members go into the Lobby against the .Secretary of State, that will 
be an iudicaiion to India that, bad as is the Secretary of State, 
whom they condemn, there are people worse than the Secretary of 
State, worse than General Dyer, the people who support Prussian 
Terrorism as the essence of British rule. If that is going to bo the 
message to India it can have nothing but a disastrous result. The 
Secretary of State will prove to the full that what he has done is 
all that England would let him. He has not done enough. 1 believe 
that in the blessing be has given in his despatch to Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer and Lord Chelmsford, he has done more to undermine his 
reforms than anything he has over done before. We on^ these 
benches are not prepared to say that he is correct in blessing Sir 
M. O’Dwycrand Lord Chelmsford. We know that the right hon. 
Qentlemui has undone some of his best work. We wish that he 
had put such words on paper. 

My last message to the right hon. Gentleman is this, that 
unless something is done, and done quickly, to put into hands of 
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Ivdi«» not only tbo L«gulati?e poww bat tlto admiulilaratiyo power 
to deal with theae questiooe of loir oud otdw, qaeatiom which hoTO 
bcen ao miahondled by the militory, onleae you c«^e tho people 
power to repeal the ^didoiu Meedofa Act and tesUve to them 
(Aat Magna Carta and freedom which we enjoy in thia coantary, 

' unleaa thia ia done, all the right hon. Gentleman’a great lefor^, 
from which ite all hoped ao much, fidl into fire of rapial hate, which 
will destroy not only India’s chances of freedom but the whole future 
oi the British race. 

Mr. Rupert Gwyone : Thebon. Cfentleman wlm has just 
cat down has suggested that this ia really a eon troy, ersy between 
Indians and Europeans, but I venture to say tint it is nothing 
of the kind. There are in ■ India a great minority of citizens 
who are loyal and patriotic, but there are also a minority who are 
disloyal and unpatriotic, which is the same as in (bis country. It 
h, I think, unfortunate td suggest that because some of us feel that 
General Dyer has not received justice (hat we should be stamped 
as taking the part of the Anglo-Indians, against the Indiana There 
are a great many Anglo-Indians and Indians who are fully alive to 
the fact that although General Dyer had to perform a very unplea- 
Mntduty, he really did save an appaiing situation, and I think 
everyone whether Indian or European, mustbn reflection, feel that 
General Dyer has not had, even after this discussion to-day, justice 
ill uny sense of the word as we know it here. 

The right hon. Gentleman the Member for Paisley (Mr. 
Asquith) says that General Dyer had full justice, but how can h' 
say that whoi he knows that he has never been definitely acensoo 
and that he has bern, judged and condemned on evidence which he 
gave before a commission which was not enquiring into his 

in particular, coupled with statement which he was allowed 
to send to the Army Council. May I say here that I think it is 
extremely unfortunate that that communipation, which most of us 
feel carries great weight, was not issued to the House until this 
morning and the vast majority of hon. Members have not bad an 
opportunity of informing themselves properly in regard to General 
Dyer’s case. The Recretuy of State for India, in his despatch, 
stated that General Dyer’s evidence was afterwards available for 
public as an authorised version, but it was admitted that ib was not 
an authorised version as the evidence bad not been submitted to lum. 

The right hon. Gentleman said it was abfortnnate that General 
Dyer hid to return to the liontand therefore inaoeessible. Let me 
infmm the ^retary (d Sftate for India t^t General Dyw, after 
haring given hie evideifee- before the Commiseimi, returned to his 
duties some 200 os fiOO uwiqr, while other membera who were 
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enmined before the Commission went a thousand miles away, but 
tlmy were sent after their evidenee while GenSndOyer was not. It may 
be a ooineidenee but it is an unfortunate ooinoidenoe, and it was a laek 
justice which it was the Secretary of State’s doty to see should be 
meted out to this officer. The right hon. Gentleman devoted tho 
greater part of his speech to condemning in a wholesale manner 
General Dyer, and he was followed by the Secretary of State fm* 
War. 1 am bound to say that when I heard the Secretary of State 
for War condemning in wholesale language General Dyer’s action 
which after alt the Hunter Committee found was an error of judg- 
ment, I felt reminded of the nun in the paraUe who, having been 
excused the payment of hundred talents by bis master, went and 
cast his follow servants into the prison bMause he would not pay 
him a hundred pence. 

The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State for War 
committed an error of judgment when he was in a high office 
before, and risked the lives not of hundreds but of thousands of 
men in Gallipoli, as ho thought, with the object of saving 
a great immlur of lives. His error of judgment ended in 
disaster and was unsucoesful. He gave up one great post, but he 
is now at another. General Dyer committed an error of judgment, 
according to the Hunter Report. He was, at any rate, successfol, 
but there is no pity for him, on the part of the right hon. 
Gentleman who condemns him wholesale for having taken the 
lives of two or three hundred people, as he thought, to save the 
lives of thousands of others. As regards the Secretary of State for 
India, I think, at the present time, that whatever effect he may 
think General Dyer’s conduct had in India, the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s administration of affairs in India is a very much greater 
danger to that country. During the last few weeks I have tried to 
elicit certain informations from the right bon. Gentleman in this 
House, and I regret to say that he has misinformed this House. He 
has said and repeated ' on more than one occasion things which 
I think I can prove are not true, and if that is so anyone occupying 
the great position which the right hon. Gentleman does is not 
fit to be Secretary of State for India if he misleads, and continues 
to mislead, this House on matters of importance. 

There are other reasons why I think the right hon. Gentlenmn 
is not a suitable person to fill that high office. I think it isoonelusivo 
that his sympathies have been with those v ho are opposed to law 
and order in India, whilst he has been pnjudioed against those 
who have been trying to maintain it. There has not been any 
word said in the Debate about the people who are responsible for 
these riots, and the whde oondemnation has been in regard to those 
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wbo bftva biad to pat tbm dawn. Ibopa toahov titottha ttokt 
lion. OantloaiaB, by b» aotion throogboot bat year. Mi pioved 
that ha u nally tiia friend of that amail dialoyal minority, Aot he 
bos enaoonged tbem and diaeoaragad the (rffieiola and tbiaa trim 
ha ought to be the flrat to proteet who ore working ondor hia admi* 
niatxation. Aa ragotda my firat charge, that the right hon. 
Gentbman bto milled tbia Houae, I may my that on the 16tb 
December bat tbe right hon. Member for Peeblea(Sir D. Maclean) 
oaked the Secretary of State when he had become acquainted 
with the detaila of the occurrence at Amritsar, and the right bon. 
Gentleman replied that he had not received any detailed account, 
nor did he expect to do so. Then he was asked by the right hon. 
Member for Peebles when did - he become aware of the occurrences, 
and what reason had he for not informing the House of CommonCi 
and he'replied : 

“I thonght I said I knew no details of the circumstances until 
I saw a report in the newspapers.' It is not an official com- 
munication yet” (official lieport, 16th December, 1919 ; ool. 241 j 
vol. 123) 

On the 23rd June I asked the right hon. Gentleman questions 
arising out of that 1 asked him why it was that he did not know 
in December the details of tbe occurrenccB at Amritsar, and he 
replied : — 

“What I said in December and what I say now is that I had 
no information as to the details, shooting without warning and 
shooting to the exhaustion of ammunition, and the principles on 
which General Dyer acted, and so forth. These things came 
to mo os a shock when 1 read them in (be newspapers” — (official 
lioport, 23rd Juno 1920 ; cok 2153-4 ; vol 130) 

If the right hon. Gentleman in December had felt it was not 
in the public interest to state in this House various matters 
connected with the Amritsar affair and had said so, I do not 
suppose we should have pressed him. But be did not say so. He 
said he had no information, and he led the House to believe he 
was in perfect ignorance. Time went on. During the last two or 
three weeks I have pressed him in this matter and he has continued 
to insist that be knew nothing of the details in regard to the shooting 
by Gbneral Dyer at Jallituiwala &igh. 1 say it is perfectly clear 
that tbe right hon. Gentleman did know and he was deliberately 
misleading the House when he saw that he did not. Let me 
substantiate that case. It is very difficult to suggest reasons ishich 
may be apparent in the minds of some, one else, hut. it » a fair 
inference to soy, looking book on events, that the right hon. 
Gentleman was anxidns to keep bwk fmn thb House and from the 
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itete of offain in India daring tibat tim^ until lie 
4iad iot-lda OoTernment of India Bill tiuougb. 

l4Bt OM ran through tha-datea and sea what was- the conrse of 
eTaats. The Amritsar affair took place on the 13th April, and 
after there were communiques sent to the Piess. These went 
qn during April : Four or fire of them were issued about the riots 
in India, and . then the matter dropped. On the 12th May the 
right hon. Qentleman was asked by the hon. Member for Melton if 
it was tone that first class priority tickets on the steamers were 
giren to. certain representatives of the agitators in India to let 
them come over here and give evidence while officers and women 
qnd children anxious to get home could not obtain berths. The 
Secretary of State replied that what he had in mind was that Ae 
passage of ^e Indian constitutional reforms through this House was 
urgently vital. On 22od May, the right hon. Qentleman during 
tile discussion on the Indian Budget, made certain statements in 
regard to the riots, and then again the matter was dropped. On 
29th May, the first reading of the Gbivernment of India Bill took 
place in this House. On 6th June the Second reading took place, 
and no mention was made of the disturbances in India. On 30th 
June the right hon. Gentleman saw for the first time Sir Miehael 
O’Dwyer who had come home from India. He is then informed, 
presumably, of what is going on in India. In August, Oenertl Dyer 
was required to send in a Keport of what took place at Jallianwala 
Bagh. That is received by the Government of India. AVliy did 
not the right bon. Gentleman inform himself then when be saw the 
full Report — the Report on which he now. condemns General Dyer 1 

Mr. Mordag^u—DoQi the hon. gentleman suggest that 1 saw 
the teport in August 1 If he does, I say it is not true. 

Mr. GwynM.—\ asked the right bon. gentleman why he did not 
inform himself. 

Mr. Montagu. — 1 did not deal with the subject. I am sure the 
right bon. gentleman does not want to misrepresent me. I thought 
I had already informed him that 1 had called for no report from t he 
Government of India because in May immediately after the occurrence 
bad happened we decided to appoint a committee. I thought then 
that the best thing to do was to await the findings of that committee. 

Jlfr. Gwynne : Sir M. O’Dwyer states iwsitively that he tohl the 
right hon. Gentleman. He says he is willing to go into a Court of 
Law and swear on oath that he told the right bon. Gentleman 
details of the affairs at Amritsar.' 1 would ask him this. He told 
me the other day, in answer to a. question, that be received in 
November the Report of the Ijegislative Council meeting at8imla< 
T BuppoM-I am right in assumHig that the right hon. Gentleman 
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infonned hiniMlf of what the indian GoveromeDt were doing out 
there. If received that Bepcnrt, he must have received full 
detaib of what had taken place at Amritsv. In that Report full 
detaili were given, but the right hon. Gentleman told me the other 
day they were merely statements made by certain aggrieved 
persons. I say, at that discussion at Simla, certain statements were 
made by aggrieved persons, but the answer to them was given by 
Government of India officials. IjCt me ask the right hon. Gentleman, 
how did he know that of the aggrieved persons, if he had not taken 
the trouble to read the Report 1 When this discussion took place 
at Simla, one Government member after another was put up to 
answer it, and this Report was issued, which the right hon. Gentle- 
man admits he got in November. Here we find speeches from Sir 
William Vincent, Sir George Lowndes, Mr. Hailey, General Hudson 
and others, all representing the Government of India. What was the 
attitude of the Government of India at that time 1 They took the 
attitude, every one of them, that General Dyer was justified in what 
he hod done, and that he would have been guilty of negligence if he 
had. not done what he did do. Here is the Government of India’s 
own Report, from the soldiers point of view, which the right hon. 
Gentleman Wi in November. Sir Havelock Hudson representing 
the Government of India and, 1 take it, equivalent to the Secretary 
of State for War here, says : 

“My Lord, my only reason for intervening in this Debate is 
to dear up one or two remarks which have been made by my hon. 
Friend as regards the action of certain officers connected with the 
suppression of rebellion at Amritsar 

The first event to which I shall refer is the Jallianwala Bagh. 

He goes on to give the whole details of that. I am not going tc 
road the whole of it, but apparently the right bon. Gentleman was 
not aware of it. I want, however, not to repeat wliat has been 
already said to day as to the details in regard to Amritsar, but to 
show that the Government of India had then considered the case of 
General Dyer and come to a decision, and that decision was strongly 
to support General Dyer in the action he bad taken. This is what 
the official spokesman of the Governmcnt!of India said at Simla 
. “It was clearly the duty of the officer in command to disperse this 
unlawful assembly, realising the danger to his small force, unless ho 
took immediate action, and being well aware of the inadequacy ol 
the measures taken to restore order on the 10th April, ho ordered fire 
‘to be opened.” 

right hon. Gentleman said ho w’as shocked when he hoard 
that there was firing.-*# 

“Hie erbwdwai dhi|ribed and the force was withdrawn. I 
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li«v« given the Council this nemtive to ahow how. the ntMtioa 
would be viewed by the soldier, end wiU eontent myself with si^nt 
that from e military point of view, the sequence of events juetfSed 
the exercise of military force and that the object of its exercise WM 
fully attained. Also, from a purely military point d view, the ofBcer 
in command would have been gravely at fault” — mark those wards— 

"had he permitted the elements of disorder to continue uncheck* 
ed for one moment longer.” 

The right hon. (Gentleman turns round now and is shocked to 
learn of the shooting without further warning. If there was time, 
I would read the whole Report, which goes into every detail. The right 
hon. ^ntleman was also shocked when he heard of the principles 
on which Oenend Dyer acted. What does Sir Havelock Hudson 
say? He says: 

Something was required to strike the imagination and impress 
on all the determination of the Military authorities to protect 
European women There are those who will ad- 

mit that a measure of force may have been necessary, but whtf 
cannot agree with the extent of the force employed. How can 
they be in a better position to judge of that than the officer on 
the spot 1 It must bo remembered that when a rebellion has been 
started against the Qovernment it is tantamount to a declaration 
of war. War connot bo conducted in accordance with standards 
of humanity to which we are accustomed in peace. Should not 
officers and who, 4:hrough no choice of their own, are called upon 
< 0 discharge these distasteful duties, Im in all fairness accorded that 
support which has been promised to them V 

That was the soldier’s point of view. What did the civilian 
representatives of the Government of India say t He took this 
line : 

"How can any member of this Council expect military officers 
of Government to do their duty unless they receive reasonable sup- 
port ? A military officer is in a position of peculiar difficulty. If 
he does not suppress disorders be is liable to censure, blame and 
punishment at the hands of his superior officers. If he does not 
take adequate measures, he may be removed from bis office. . . 

I^t each Member visualise to himself what his position would be, 
faced with these difficulties, often with insufficiev.’ forces at his 
disposal to cope with disorders, doing what he tuinks to be his 

duty, and then being penalised and held liable 

to prosecution and persecution few no reason whatsoever.” 

This is what was said by Sir Williun Vincent, who is tiie 
Home Secretary. Does the hon. Gentleman repudiate him t He 
said:— 
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"If oi$««n Mtiog 00 thftt aasamption, and noting Vmafide 
and perfaotljr roaaonably, sro not to be protected by GoTornmont, 
tjhen tbo futon looipeote of Government ofBeers an very serioae. 
Hbvr.oan any member of thii Council expect an officer to act c<»' 
Idaotly, firmly and deoieivelyi if he knows that this Legislative 
Counoil and 'the Government will repudiate his action at the first 
opportunity f §•• ev In a nsolntion published by this 
Government some time ago, I think during the period of the distur- 
^oeesk vn solemnly promised all those charged with this onerous 
duty of nstoring order our full countenance and support, and it is 
in fulfilment of that pnmise that I now come to this CounoU and 
a*k bon. memben to ntify what we then promised.” 

Did the. right bon. Gentleman know that that meant support 
for General Dyer 1 If so, he is certainly not in a positon now to say 
that he is justified in continuing his office. He does not even know 
what his own Ghtvemment in India were doing. He has placed the 
liCgislative Council and the Government of India in a hopeless 
position, saying one thing one day, and then, when he is pressed, 
presumably by his agitator friends, reversing the whole position. 

Mr. Montagu. — ^Does the hon. Member suggest I put pressure 
on the Government of India 1 

Mri Gwynne. — It is most amazing if you did not. Why did 
fbey suddenly turn round ? (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Montagu. — The charge has been made in my absence that 
I put any pressure upon the Government of India. They waited 
to receive the Hunter Beport, then made their decision and commu- 
nicated it to me. The hon. gentleman is making many foul charges 
against me which are not supported by the facts. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Gwynne. — Charges are foul when they are made against 
civilians, but they are not foul when made against soldiers. (Loud 
cheers) General Dyer is disgraced after 34 years’ service without 
trial. (Cheers) When the right hon. gentleman is criticised in this 
House, he says the charges are foul. At any rate he is not losing his 
office. I only wish he were. I say the right hon. Gentleman must 
have known in December these details, because he admits having 
received that Report in November. If he says that that Beport 
does- not contain evidence that General Dyer shot without further 
warning, and that he had certain motives in shooting, then, I say, 
I leave the committee to judge whether he is telling the truth. I 
said a sh^t time ■ ago that the right hon. Gentleman, to my mind, 
had shown dtaring Ms last year of office that his sympathies were 
with those who were in favour of disorder in India, rather than 
witii those who were trying. !ty^keep the Government of India going. 
Look ajb the rtyht' hen. G^eman’s speech in this House on the 
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22Bd May, 1919, that u to say, jnit after the diitarbaMes at 
Amiitsv. No ono knew or ought to have koown better tbu the 
right hon. Gentleman that the man who was more responsible for 
these disturbanoes than any one else in India was Mr. Gandhi. 
We, in this House, had been kept in ignwanoe of the fact— detaib 
had not been given us— but the right hon. Gentleman most have 
known the feeling in India. He knew, and it has been proved by 
the Hunter Commissions Report, that Mr. Gandhi had started on 
foot this passive resistance movement which led to the riots and 
disturbance. Let me read what was said about Mr. Gandhi at 
the Legislative Assembly at Simla by one of the representatives of 
the Government. 

“I maintain that no one. with any feeling for the security of 
the Province could have safely allowed Mr. Gandhi to have arrived in 
the Punjab at this juncture.” 

What does Mrs. Besant say 1 

“People who committed arson and assaulted woman did so with 
the name of Mr. Gandhi upon their lips.” 

What does one of the posters say which was issued by these 
seditious people 1 

“Conquer the English monkeys with bravery. God will grant 
victory. Leave off dealings with the Englishmen. Close offices and 
workshops. Fight on. This is the command of Mahatma Gandhi. 
Get ready soon for the war and God will grant victory to India very 
soon. Fight with enthusiasm and enlist yourselves in the Danda 
Army.” 

While that was going on, what does the right hon. Gentleman 
say in this House 1 

“I cannot do better in describing this body of men than quote 
the words of a very great and distinguished Indian, Mr. Gandhi. 
There is no man who offers such perplexity to a Government as 
Mr. Gandhi, a man of the highest motives and of the finest character, 
a man whom his worst enemy, if he has any enemies, would agree, 
is of the most disinterested ambitions that it is possible to conceive, 
a man who has deserved well of his country by the services he has 
rendered, both in India and outside it, and yeti man who has 
friends, and I will count myself as one of them, who would vrish to 
exercise his great powers with a greater sense of resi^nsibility 
and would realise in time that there are forces beyond his control 
and outside his influence who use the opportunities afforded by 
his name and reputation.” 

Yiseount Wolmer : That explains his speech to*day. 

Mr. Qwynne : It is without signifioaneo that at the present 
tiime Mr. Gandhi is at large, free to go about India still farther 
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tofing to ipiwd pornieiooi doetrinai, ood tbo riglit hon. Oentleiiwn 
knovi perfeotly well tint »t the very time he was making hia ipeeeh 
it wae telegraphed to Indioi and what eileot can it have had Y 
That waa in May* when, aa he told me yeaterday, the 6 n had 
not yet beeq put out. The right hon. Gentleman gave that 
amaaing eharacter to the man who, rightly or wrongly atarted 
theae inaomotiona, which proved a danger to thia country, and if 
he ia Mr. Oandhi’a friend, he haa no right to be Secretary of 
State for India. What ia Mr. Gandhi doing now Y He atarted 
another organiaation. He ia now at large in thia country, and haa 
even paaaed reaolutiona aaying that hia Excellency the Viceroy 
ahall be approached and given notice of one month to aee that the 
Turkiah peace terma are revirnd in accordance with Moslem 
aentiment and, in case it ia not done, to start the movement of 
non-co-operation. The hon. and gallant Gentleman (Colonel 
Wedgwo^) aaid thia movement of non-co-operation was hopeless 
in India, and that it meant trouble. Here Mr. Cbindbi is apreading 
it. He is at the head of the movement to bring about non-co- 
operation, a fresh system of passive resistance, and that is the 
man whom the right hon. Gentleman is supporting. Let us turn 
round and aee who is supporting those who are trying to carry out 
the law. If the right hon. Gentleman continues, we are going 
on the right road to lose India. The most graceful thing be could 
do now would be to resign. 1 would even prefer .that the usual 
method of the (Government should be proceeded with and that he 
be given, if necessary, a more important appointment rather than 
should 1^ allowed to ruin India (An hon. Member : “Are you out 
for the jobY”) No Sir, I want no job at present in this Coalition 
Government, if we are to be classed with colleagues of that kind. 
I would much rather remain an unimportant, unofficial Member 
with freedom to criticise if I like. I have no doubt that my right 
hon. friend who ia to reply will suggest some very good reasons 
for refuting the accusations 1 have made. It is not plesant for me 
to have to get up and attack the party which I have come here to 
support, but 1 do so because I feel strongly that those men who are 
under the right hon. Gentleman, and who are depending upon him 
for justice and for representation' in this House, have not been 
looked after as they have a right to be. I would remind him that 
when he was asked last year whether he would have representatives 
frma the various Governors, and Lient-fGovernors to come over and 
give eiidenee as tq the nforma in India, be said that the only 
repraaentatiyo in this eoantry of the (Governm and lieut-Governors 
and ethers in India was M^iindf, aa Secretary of State. If that is 
the eassk if the Lieat-Govemon and Uhnw who are 
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canjioK out the laws in India are solely dependent npon him, then 
their positioq is indeed an unhappy one, b^nse not only are they 
floated, but the enemies of this country are encouraged, and 1 think 
1 have proved that to be the case in my speech. 

Mr. Clynea (Labour Leader) said that while* he thought the 
Government had gone the right way, so far as they had gone, the 
Labour members wished to express their appreciation of the tenor 
of the speech of the Secretary of State for India that day. They felt 
the minimum of reparation which the people of India were entitled 
to demand had not been made, and therefore they would go into 
the lobby, not for the purpose of reducing the Secretary of State’s 
salary, but to portest against the action of the Government in taking 
no step to remove those conditions of repression which provoked 
those incidents of disorder and commotion such as led up to the 
unhappy Amritsar affair. If the issue to be decided in the lobby was 
the murder of these hundreds of Indians and injury to thousands 
of them under conditions which sent them to their doom like cattle, 
ho felt that they ought to carry with them a very large number of 
members who did not belong to the Labour Party at all. 

Major-General Sir J. Davidson : — Considerable play has been 
made in this Debate with the report of the Army Council, but 
I think that there is nothing in it. There are two main points : 
First, General Dyer was guilty of an error of judgment. Perhaps 
he was, but who of us in a similar position would not be guilty 
of an error of judgment. It was a ditficult and a most objectionable 
position to be in. One has some idea when one has been on 

strike duty, as I have been in connection with the railway strike, 

which is a most detestable duty for a soldier. There was liability 
to error of judgment during the whole operation in India, and he 
would be more than human if ho were not guilty of an error of 
judgment during the whole of that period. The .^econd point 
is the statement that he would not be employed at home. I do 
not know General Dyer, but I think he did not expect to be 

employed at home. An officer of 66 would not expect to be 

employed at home. What is important is the action of the Govern- 
ment of India. For ten months after the 13th of Apnl, when the 
Amritsar incident occurred. General Dyer was given one appoint- 
ment after another. He was praised up to the skies and congratu- 
lated and then he was turned down as a scapegoat. This is most 
reprehensible and reflects #very badly on the Secreiiary of State 
for India. I Vould ask the Mover of the Amendment wbat^good 
is it going to a division 1 I am not frightened going jto a diviiioo, 
and 1 shall vote in the Lobby against the Government on the 
ground of the abominable ebtion of the Government of India 'in 
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tile matter, indudibg that of the Seentary of State for India. But 
▼hat ia (te nee of going to a division f I see no (Section in the least, 
and I appeal to the hon. Baronet not to press his Amendment. 

Mi: Bonar La«r (Leader of the House) : I was sorry to listen 
to what wiv said by my hon. Friend the Member for l^t bourne 
(Mr. Gwynne). I think my right hon. Friend (Mr. Mont^) is 
in a false position, (Cheers) for this reason that, as he said, the 
subject waa too large to make it right for him to answer personal 
charges, and it is not possible for him to answer now except at 
the expense of my taking no part in the debate. I am quite 
willing to give place to hiin (Montagu), but he says it would not be 
wise (Cheers and laughter).' I think the House of Commons is 
always fair. But 1 doubt whether it has been fair to my right hon. 
Friend. It is entirely wrong to suppose that my right hon. Friend 
is especially responsible without the conjunction of the Cabinet for 
the policy in India. The first step of the new policy in India was 
taken before he became Secretary of State. 

Apart from this incident the debate has been a painful one to 
me. 1 confess that this is one of the most ’difiicult subjects which 
cither the House of Commons or individuals can ever attempt to 
deal. It raises issues of precisely the same kind as were raised in 
regard to Governor Eyre very long ago. 

It happened when 1 was a very small boy, and apart from 
having read about it, I have still a vague recollection of the 
extent to which the whole empire was divided from top to Ixittom 
on the issue then raised. Then, as now, it was not, I think, a ques- 
tion of argument so much as of temperament, and criticisms arose 
according to the different points of view from which these things are 
regarded. 

As I listened to the Debate to day, I felt that nothing could be 
easier than to make an effective advocate’s speech from either point 
of view. If on the one hand you look simply at what happened at 
Jallianwala Bagb, without a proper regard to the circumstances 
under which it happened, it would be perfectly easy, on the ground 
of humanity, to raise an amount of passion which, in my opinion, 
would not represent the actual facts of the case. On the other hand, 
if you disiegard altogether what hai^ned, and look at it simply 
from the point of view of supporting our officers who were doing 
their duty in difficult circumstances, it would be equally eaqr to 
make a case which would carry conviction almost to any one who 
was not determined to get to l&e bottom of it for himself. My duty 
is more diffoolt. It js more difitonlt to make a speech when yon are 
not im one side or Ae otber^ and when you are trying to judge 
fairly ail tite diiraiuatitoete dil Jlte umo. 
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But apart altoKOther irom q»eeeho8, which altar all are very 
unimportant, what the Government did was to look at the case, 
not as an advocate on one side or the other, but to judge it as fairly 
as they could and to come to a decision which they thought and in 
the best interests of the empire as a whole. This is what they have 
done. When I first heard of the occurrences at Jallianwala Bogh 
I had that feeling of indignation which has been expressed by many 
hon. members who take one view of the subject. As it became 
necessary for the Government here to take a decision, I bad to 
examine the evidence available, and w'hile on the main issue my 
'opinion is not changed, the resist of that examination baa been to 
make me more sympathetic, because I understand much better the 
difficulties of the position in which General Dyer was placed. 
Consider what that position was. Disturbances had taken place in 
Amritsar. They were not ordinary riots. It is no very important 
whether or not there was a conspiracy, as General Dyer thought, of 
which all this was a part, but the Hunter Committee itself declared 
that what was taking place there was not a riot but a rebellion. 
That was a very serious thing. General Dyer was called to Amritsar 
after the atrocity of the 10th April. 

I listened to the speech of my right hon. friend the Member 
for Paisley (Mr. Asquith), and agreed with his conclusion, but I do 
not think he at all did justice to the difficulties of General Dyer. 
It was not as if, as he seemed to think, after the occurrences of the 
loth April, everything has quieted down, and that there was no 
further danger. Quite the reverse. It is quite true that the 
riots and murders had ceased, but it is true also that the party 
which had been guilty of those crimes were in command, and it is true 
that every appearance justified General Dyer, in my opinion, in think- 
ing that the same outrages which occurred before might occur at any 
moment. That makes a very great difference. In addition, there 
is this point. My right hon. Friend spoke of it as if this meeting at 
Jallianwala Bagh was merely a seditious meeting. It was riot 
that General Dyer had made his proclamation throughout Amri (' t 
and what I thought in reading the evidence, one of the most strik 
thing was that almost simmultaneously with this proclamation, 
the rebels were following him with a proclamation urf g 
the people to go to this place inspite of the pr'^ciamation. That 
makes a great difference. It makes this diffo» .ice, that when 
General Dyer came to that place, and found the meeting there, bo 
had a right not to consider that eve^ one there was guilty of open 
rebellion but he had the right to consider that a large number of 
them had come there for the express purpose of flouting the 
Gk)veriiment, and showing that the Government could not maintain 
its power in that city. 
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AU tiiat hu got to be token into aceount. We have dissnssed 
it over and over again in the Cabinet, and the views which I am 
expressing are, lam suco, the views of my right bon. Friend tho 
Secretory of State for India and my colleagues, ^^’hat further 
followed Y Ceneral Dyer knew that the British in that city were 
very few ; he knew that his military force was very small ; ho knew 
that there "was great danger. Every one admits that, and he had 
to take idl'that into account. He came to this place ; the shooting 
began ; it continued. I hare spoken, I hope, fairly of my view of 
Ceneral Dyer’s action, but it has not in tho least altered the opinion 
with which I began — not in the least that that action was wrong, 
enterly wrong, and that the Government responsible for tho Govern- 
ment of this country and . of India is bound to declare that, in its 
opinion, it was wrong. Tho Hunter Report has, 1 am sure, been 
read by all Members of this House who are interested in this 
question. I think it is a very fair Report. I think it does justice 
to General Dyer’s difficulties, and 1 would remind tho Committee 
of this also, that in tho despatch sent by the Secretary of State foi 
India, those difficulties are pointed out and are emphasised. 

The majority of the Hunter Committee came to this decision, 
that, in their view. General Dyer was open to serious criticism on 
two grounds. The first was, that he bad not given notice before 
he began to fire. I see that my right hon. Friend and, no doubt, 
many others, think there is no justification for that criticism. I 
do not agree. General Dyer himself admitted that, though ho felt 
sure the bulk of the people there did know what they were doing, 
and were there to flout the Government, there might have boon some 
— indeed, I think he said there might have been' many — who 
were not aware of what they were doing. Surely seeing it was 
the universal custom in India, as it is hero, to give notice before 
beginning to fire, it would have been right to give warning first ! 

Mr. A, Porlitum ; Did not General Dyer gave six hours’ notice 
for them to disperse out of the square before bo fired 1 

Mr, Bomr L'nr. : Tho Hunter Committee express tho 
opinion that the . firing w'ithout notice would have boon justified 
hod General Dyer thought ho was in danger of being attacked 
by the people. (Hon. Members : “lie was!’"' Oh, no. In his 
evidence General Dyer says that was not so, but tua'. ho was deter- 
mined before ho came there to shoot right away, lie himself said 
it. Now let us consider what General Dyer says on that in the 
report sent to the Army Council, which is a very able defence 
although it does not, 1 think, give any new facts. W'hat he 
said, was this. I had been thinking of myself, of' my own 
iiroteotiou^ then ; 1 would hare given notice.” That, I think. 
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itMtt » a pmt that notice ouglit to have boon given. When a 
soldier is in the position of representing the Goremment, as, of 
course, a soldier ezeroising martial law is, if it would have bMn 
right for him, from the point of view of his own fwoteotion, to have 
given notice first, it was his duty also to think of the moral position 
of the Government, (Hon. Members; '.'Oh”; and "Hoar, hear!) 
Surely if yon are looking at the thing in a broad way, as ^neral 
Dyer said he was— if you are looking at it, not merely from the 
point of view of the etfect on the crowd itself, but the wider issue 
then we have to look at all the wider issues, and surely it is right 
to think, not only of the merely military effect, but the effect on India 
as a whole, of the action, and make sure that there is no ground 
for saying that notice was not given before the firing b^an. 

The next ground on which the Hunter Committee criticised 
General Dyer was that he continued firing long after he ought to 
have stopped. With every desire to put myself, as far as I can, in 
General Dyer’s place, 1 agree with that criticism, and I think 
there is no possible justification that I can see iat the continued 
shooting. Just consider what it means. Here were these people 
almost like sheep in a pen. It is quite true that probably the 
mass of them were there in rebellion. I agree with my bon. 
Friend the Member for Twickenham (Sir W. Joynson Hicks) 
in that respect, that if they had had the courage, in spite 
of being only armed with iron sticks, they might have rushed 
a small force, but again General Dyer said distinctiy that 
that was not an element which weighed with him. His defence 
was quite different, and it is really that defence — and I am going to 
put this solemnly to the Committee— which above every thing else 
makes it necessary that this Government, or any Government — that 
this country, if it is to retain the reputation it always has had, must 
repudiate the action. I am not going at this moment to read the 
exact wwds he said, but I will look at his defence. He admits it 
is an elementary rule that, in the exercise of Martial Law, you 
should not use more force than is necessary for the purpose. Then, 
when it was pointed out by the Hunter Committee, as also by the 
Secretary of State in his despatch, that there was far more force than 
was necessary for the purpose, General Dyer gives a defence which 
is quite right. He said he must take, to some extent, the cironm- 
stances into account. Nobody questions that, that is to say, as 
Geneial Dyer puts it. If you are dealing with a riot in a city which 
is otherwise tranquil, you ought to be less seven than you an 
bound to be if you are dealing with a riot when a whole city is 
endangered, and aomething else may happen. 1 admit it is very 
difficult to draw the line, but I should myself think that, probably, 
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the r^ht line to dnw in e ease of that kind is to use whate^ foree 
is neeessarj to preTeqt the body with which you are dealing from 
giving trouble. 1 think that is as good a distinction as I can make, 
^ eonnder what Qeneral Dyer’s < own view was. He said : — 

“I fired, and eontinoed to fire, until the crowd dispersed 

If more troops had been at hand, the casualties would have been 
gieater in proportion. It was no longer a question of merely disper- 
sing the crowd, but one of producing sufiioient moral effect from a 
military point of view not only on those who were present, but 
more specially throughout the Punjab. 

Consider what that means. If you once accept the principle 
that in inflicting punishment on any set of men, 3 roa are to consign 
not merely that of which they ^ guilty, and that which they should 
receive, but also the effect of their punishment upon other people, 
then there is no end to it. I say for myself — and on this I feel as 
strongly as any Member of the House — that is a principle which 
ought to be repudiated, not only by the “arm-chair politician’’ of 
whom my right hon. friend (Sir E. Carson) spoke, and of whose 
peaceful and tranquil life he has had some experience — 

SirE. Carson : I never make a scape-goat of any body. 

Mr. Bonar Law : Quite right, and I hope that I never do. It 
is a principle opposed to the whole of the British Empire and, in 
my opinion, can never be justified. General Dyer’s whole record was 
a good one, and no one accused him— at least I do not — of anything 
except a grave misconception as to what was his duty. The very 
fact that that view as expressed by a man of that kind makes it all 
the more necessary that it should be repudiated by the Government 
of this country. 

Mr. Gwynne : Would the right hon. Gentleman say why the 
Legislative Council have changed their minds? 

Mr. Bonar Law : I cannot answer that question, but I should 
hope that the answer of the Government of India would be that they 
changed their minds on the evidence before the Hunter Committee. 
Let us consider the position further. My right hon. friend the Mem- 
ber for the Duncairn Division said that General Dyer had not had a 
fair trial. I do not see how that statement can be justified. We all 
know that throughout the war scores of Generals were subjected to 
the. same penalty as General Dyer, on no other authority than that of 
their superior officers.. I am dealing now with the position after the 
Hunter Boport. This General was liable to nothing more than 
to which, every Governor or any one in the same circumstances- 
would he liable. He had no right whatever to a court martud. It 
has never been aoeonUd to any one ebe. The Gtovemment of India 
tdpk the view that hie action ^uet be repudiated. The Comman- 
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dw-ini^hiet who. I should have thought would not be unmindful 
of the difficulties of the soldier, took the same view. It was sub- 
mitted to the Army Council here. I have seen suggestions that 
the Army Council in coming to their decision were cowudly. No 
charge could be more ut^just, In my view, theirs is the proper 
position for the soldier. The same view was expressed by my hon. 
friend the Member for one of the Divisions of Ayrshire (Lieutenant- 
General Sir Aylmer Hunter Weston), who has served in the Army, 
and understands the Army point of view. I myself have discussed 
this with a good many soldiers. Nearly all of them share the view 
that no action ought to have been taken against General Dyer. 
But there is not one to whom I have spoken who has not taken 
the view that General Dyer was wrong. That is a fact. 

Suppose the Army Council took the view that General Dyer 
was wrong, and at the same time felt all these difficulties, felt the 
necessity, as far as possible, of supporting the officers who were 
placed in that kind of position, but thought that no action should 
have been taken. I can imagine nothing which would be worse, 
not only for the country, but for the Army. Are you really going 
to take the view — for that is what it amounts to — that if a soldier 
make mistake in any portion of his life or activities — on the battle- 
field for instance — he has to pay for it, but if ho make a mistake 
when dealing with the civilians, whatever that mistake may be 
then the Army must back him up 1 (Hon. Members ; “No, no !”) 
That is what 1 think it comes to ! Take, in conclusion, the ease 
presented by my right hon. and learned Friend (Sir E. Carson). 

1 do not see in what respect the Government were to blame ! He 
said in his speech : “By all means censure him, but do not punish 
him.” What is punishment! My hon. Friend who spoke last 
(Mr. Gwynne) explained. But it is not more punishment than 
happened to many generals in the War, 

Sir E. Carson : The right hon. Gentleman says it is nothing 
more than happened to- many generals in the war. Does he then 
admit that the state of India and the Punjab at that time was to 
bo compared to War ! 

Mr. Bonar Law : I think I have dealt with that. My right 
hon. and learned Friend soys : “You are right in censuring him.l’ 
Does he mean that if we have the right to censure General Dyer, 
we have the right to continue him in employment ! (Mr . Chulee . 
Palmei : “You re-employed Churchill !”) My right hon. Frieifct 
went a step further. He said you must bock those who are doing 
their best in support of your authority. I agree, hut how far 1 
I can ooncieve of nothing worse than that, the Ctovernment should 
make a scapegoat of a man of that kind. I am sure my right bon. 
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Friend will not uy that we have got to support them however 
wrong they are ; bat he would say perhaps that if an officer is 
ddng his best, then we have to support him whatever ho does. 
1 eannot accept that doctrine. Personally, 1 am very sorry that 
this qOestion has been treated with so much heat. I can say honestly 
that the Government have tried to deal with it fairly and justly. 

Lieut-eolonel Croft : What about the Secretary of State for 
India’s speech t 

Mr. Bonar Law : We have tried to deal with the question 
fidrly and justly, and I think what we have done is fair and just. 
We have, however, to consider something more. We have to 
think not only of public opinion here, but in India as well. We 
have to think not only of the opinion of Anglo-Indians, but of the 
opinion of Indians themselves; and when my hon. Friend the 
Member for Twickenham (Sir W. Joynson Hicks) tells ns of the 
outrageous speeches of those who are against British rule, we know 
that there are deadly enemies to British rule in India. I am not 
afraid when they make charges such as those which the hon. 
Member referred to — which every honest man in this country and 
in India knows are false— but 1 am afraid if wo do anything that 
gives them the right to say that we are treating Indians less fairly 
than we treat other British subjects. 

Question put, “That Item A be reduced by £100.” (Labour move) 

The Committee divided ; Ayes, 37 ; Noes, 247. 

Original Question again proposed by Sir Edward Carson : I 
bet to move, that the vote be reduced by £100. The Committee 
divided : Ayes, 129 ; Noes, 230. 

Question put, “That a sum not exceeding £53,600 be granted 
for the said Service.” 



The Dyer Debate 

In the House of Lords 

July T9th, 19R0 

The case of General Dyer was taken up in the House of 
Lords on the 1 9th July, 1920, when Viscount Finlay rose to 
move : — I 

That this House deplores the conduct of the case of General Dyer as 
unjust to that officer, and as establishing a precedent dangerous to the 
preservation of order in lace of rebellion. 

The Noble and learned Viscount said : My Lords, I can assure 
your Lordships that it is with a feeling of very great responsibility 
that I have undertaken this motion. I have felt impelled to do so 
by my strong feeling that an injustice has been done to a very 
distinguished and very deserving officer, and that the case is one 
of a nature which, in its eHTects in the future, may be deleterious 
to, the efficiency of our public service. I trust that not one word 
will escape me in the course of this debate which could in any 
way aggravate our difficulties in India ; but, I desire as shortly as 
I may — ^and I trust that yonr Lordships will think I have been justi- 
fied in raising the matter in this House — to bring into the clearest 
light that I can, the facts with regard to General Dyer, and the 
considerations which are probably applicable to his case. 

Now I shall not say a word to imply any doubt as to the 
absolute prerogative of the Crown to dispense at any time with 
the services of any ofiioer. That is unquestioned and unquestionable ; 
but General Dyer has been relieved of all employment in the Army, 
under circumstances which affix a stigma on him, a stigma which 
I believe, is entirely undeserved ; and what I propose to bring 
before your Lordships is the question whether the Government have 
been justified in allowing General Dyer to be treated in that way, 
when his case has not really been tried at all. Further, a very 
severe censure has been passed upon General Dyer by the Secretary 
of State for India, and whether that censure was justifiable is a 
matter on which 1 am going to invite your Lordship’s opinion, 
the efFect of this case upon the future of our public service in India, 
and indeed in all parts of our Empire, opens up a very large field. 
On that it ienot necessary for me to say more than a very few 
worde. One of the main stays of our Empire has been the 

70 
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fMUDg that eveiy officerwhow datj itwai to take aotum in times 
of diffiealtgr, might rely, so long as he acted honestly, and in the 
^sehnge of his doty, upon his superion standing by him. If once 
the sospieion was created that for any reason, political or otherwise, 
an officer who had done what he believed to be his doty was to be 
thrown over, no one can exaggerate the miachievous effect such a 
feeling might have upon our public service. 

The ground, and the main ground, on which General Dyer has 
been condemned, ia that in dealing with the mob at Amritsar he 
had regard to the effect of hia action over the rest of the Punjab, 
and in very emphatic terms it has been laid down by the Secretary 
of State that, in doing so he committed a grievous error, and that 
he ought to have had regard only to putting down the disturbance 
at Amritsar. I am going to submit to your Lordships that it is 
the Secretary of State who falls into error upon this matter. In 
dealing with a disturbance the question how it is to be dealt with 
must depend entiiely upon the circumstances. If it is merely a 
local riot, then the one object to be kept in view is the putting 
down of that disturbance and the restoration of order in the locality 
affected ; but if the local disturbance is but a feature in a widespread 
insurrectionary movement, it assumes a different complexion al- 
together, and the officer in command is not only entitled but bound 
to look at the effect of his action upon the rest of the district 
which is affected by that insurrectionary movement. 

Now the question of what force should be used in putting 
down a disturbance is, of course, often a very difficult one indeed, but 
1 think every one will agree that nolmore force should be used than 
is necessary for the purpose in view. Any excessive force is entire- 
ly out of place and reprehensible, but then, in the case of a mere 
local disturbance, the only object in view is the restoration of order 
in the locality. If you are dealing with a disturbance which is a 
feature of a widespread insurrection, any capable officer is bound 
to have regard to the effect of the action which be takes in putting 
down that movement upon the rest of the district which is affected 
by the insurrection. As 1 understand it. General Dyer ^ been 
condemned because in measuring the amount of force to be used, 
he had regard to the state of things in the rest of the Punjab, 
and he has been tdd that he had no business to take such a consi- 
deration into account in dealing with the circumstances beim him, 
and t^t he ought to have confin^ himself simidy to restoring 
order in Amritsar. Sorely, it is ope thing when you have merely to 
quell a local disturbance, and another when you have to determine in 
what manner an insurrectionary movement should be put down in tiie 
Idace With which the has more imn^diately to deal 
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Oo p^e 12 of tbe statement wbieh General Dyer bas put 
in and vhieh is printed as a white paper, your Lordships will find 
this Mntenee used by General Dyer— 

''What the Hunter Commission hare done is to apply the 
principles applicable to unlawful assembly in times of otherwise 
general peace and quiet to a vital incident of a rebellion. ” 

The Gk>vemment, as I understand their action, hare identified 
themselves with that doctrine promulgated by the Hunter Commi* 
ssion. 1 am going to submit to the House that that is an erroneous 
canon, and that it is unjust to an officer, in such circumstances u 
those in which General Dyer was placed, to apply any such canon 
in judging his conduct. Let me not be misunderstood. No man 
is more averse from what is called frightfulness than I am. 
The essence of frightfulness, of which we have had of late years 
some conspicuous examples on the continent of Europe, is that 
innocent people are treated severely and harshly with a view of 
producing an effect elsewhere. In defence of such conduct I never 
should utter a word, but the question here is a totally different one. 

If you are dealing with a formidable mob, assembled in defiance 
of the express order of the Ooveriiment, and at a time when an 
insurrectionary movement is in progress throughout the whole 
district, are you notjustified, when you choose your way of putting 
down that insurrectionary movement, in doing it in a way which 
will have a beneficial effect on the restoration of order throughout 
the whole district 1 Where you have a state of things such as, 
unfortunately, existed in the Punjab (which really approximated 
a state of war) strength is sometimes the best moral. If your 
tLordships would look at the map which is at the end of the Report 
of the Hunter Commission, your Lordships will find that it repre- 
sents by a ‘series of red marks what was the state of things in the 
Central and Northern Fnniab in April of last year. There are a 
number of red marks which indicate the districts w’hcre the cutting 
of telegraph wires, arson and murder had prevailed, and a most 
formidable appearance have these red marks upon that map. 
They extend from the Sutlej on the oast, through the districts 
of five rivers, through the Punjab itself, and they go on to the 
Indus. When you have that state of things there it is impossible, 
by the light of evidence, to come to any conclusion other than that 
the action taken throughout the Punjab was concerted action and 
it was a conspiracy. 

Lord Hunter’s Commission said that no evidence had been 
brought before them sufficient to establish a conspiracy to overthrow 
the British Gtevernment in that region. A conspiracy is .alwayp 
inferred from the acts of people who are obviously acting in concert. 
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it ii very widom tbat joa am get any evidence of a eoni^iraey 
except from such action, and any one who looks at the evidence 
regaling the state of things in the Punjab must, 1 submit, come to 
a very different conclusion on this matter from that to which Lord 
Hunter’s Commission came. The City of Amritsar was the centre of 
the disturbance, and the state of things there was indeed formidv 
ble. It is a city of about 1 50,000 inhabitants, and the men of the city 
and of the district are of a hardy and formidable race. There you 
had a state of things that I will endeavour to describe in the 
words of the documents which contain what the Government them* 
selves thought of it. They show how formidable it was. Let me 
only add that Amritsar is the sacred city of the Sikhs, famous for 
its Golden Temple, and that it is a vital link in our chain of railway 
cmnmunications. There was a cloud on the Afghan frontier which 
very shortly afterwards — in May last year, I think — resulted in an 
Afghan invasion, and if the railway system had been cut at Amritsar 
it might have had a most disastrous effect upon our power of dealing 
with that Afghan trouble. 

General Dyer is an cfticer who had served for thirty-four years. 
Me is generally recognised, I think, as an officer of very great ability 
What is more, he has shown that ho eminently possesses the 
qualities of tact and humanity. He can strike hard, when it is 
necessary to do so, but no man has more thoroughly evinced that 
he is averse from the unnecessary use of force. He was at Jnllundur, 
a little to the east of Sutlej,, when the state of things at Amritsar 
was such that he was sent to Amritsar. He arrived there on April 
11. What was the state of things that he found therel May I 
answer tlmt question by referring your Lordships to the despatch of 
the Secretary of State of May 26 of this yearl I will quote only two 
sentences from that despatch— 

*'ln Amritsar itself violence, murder and arson of the most 
savage description bad occurred three days previously, and the city 
was still practically in possession of the mob. P'rom the surrounding 
countryside r.iports were hourly being received of similar violent 
outbreaks and attacks upon communications, and the deficiencies 
in this report (cb (o the success of attacks on communications) were 
supplemented by . amours which there was little means of verifying 
and .'.s little ground for disbelieving.” 

It is impossible to picture a- more serious state of things ! 
Gi-’ • !'al Dyer himself, in vivid terms, in that statement of bis— the 
M i. ’re Paper— describes what he found when he amved on the even- 
ing of April 11. 

He found a crisis of the gravest kind. He says — 

"Ou the 10th the mob bad risen, killed every one of European 
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nktiotnlity in the city upon whom it could l«y iti hniida, burnt 
banki and Government buildings, and had been held off the European 
eetdemente outside the city only with the groatest difficulty. The 
situation had already been handed over to the local commander by 
the civil authorities as being a military one and beyond .their 
control. I found a clear conviction upon the part of the local 
officials and abundant signs that a determined and organised move- 
ment was in progress to submerge and destroy all the Europeans on 
the spot, and in the district, and to carry the movement throughout 
the Punjab, and that the mob in the city and the excitable popula- 
tion of the villages were organised for this pui'iiose.” 

The forces that General Dyer bad at his disposal were very 
slender— some 600 British troops and some 700 native troops. He 
took every step to avert bloodshed in the way of warning the popu- 
lation and endeavouring to secure that the law should be obeyed 
without recourse to arms. 

He marched, a column through the city, showing those who were 
disposed to make mischief that he had some force with which they 
would have to reckon. He prepared the Proclamation— referred to 
as Proclamation No. 1— which prohibited all meetings, and announc- 
ed that they would be dispersed by force of arms. On the next day 
a second Proclamation was issued which prohibited all processions 
and any gatherings of four men. That second Proclamation w&s 
issued in circumstances of the groatest possible publicity — circum- 
stances such as to make it absolut(dy incredible that it was not 
known to every one in Amritsar. He marched through the city 
with a guard, spending some two or three hours in the process. By 
beat of drum the people were assembled to hear the Proclamation 
read, and it was read to them in their own language. 

This was done, and General Dyer hoped that no recourse to 
force would bo necessary. A Counter- proclamation was actually 
issued hy those w^io were engaged in fomenting disorder, announc- 
ing that a meeting would bo held, and the threats of that meeting 
were freely circulated. At first Gcnenil I>ycr could not believe 
them, but later in the afternoon he found that l,hc matter was seri- 
ous, and that the leaders of the forces of disorder were in earnest. 

He proceeded in the afternoon to a place called the Jallian- 
wallah Bagh, which is a great open space in the city. Your Lord- 
ship will see it on the map of Ainritaar which is annexed to the 
Report ; it is not very far from that Golden Temple w'hich is so 
celebrated in India. 

In the Jallianwala Bagh he found an enormous gathering of 
men. It is absolutely untrue that, as has 1>een said, any women or 
children were present. Women in India do not attend meetings of 
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thftt kiod; and time vere no obildren. The meeting eoaeisted 
ratiiely of men. Itii diffienlt to get an eetimate, Itot tbrn iano 
doubt that it wae an enormous meeting. General Dyer’s own 
estimate is from 16,000 to 20,000. Any bow the people were ttere 
in multitudes. It was an assembly oi men, many of them oriminala 
of the wor8t*type, who had been engaged in the excesses to which 
I hare already referred. 

In the other House the Secretary of State, I think, in speaking 
of that crowd as “an unarmed crowd," was careful to explain 
that when he said “unarmed” he meant that they were not in 
posseseion of what he called “lethal weapons oi fire arms." I pre- 
sume from this statement that the Secretary of State for War 
considers that the fauj, a bludgeon of stout bamboo shod with iron, 
is not a lethal weapon. As I understand, it is a formidable weapon, 
and your Lordships will find the name of it on page 26 of the 
despatch of the Secretary of State. You will also find a statement 
that the name the disaffected gave to themselves was “Bludgeon 
Army." The bludgeon of course, are not as formidable as fire- 
arms or bayonets, but they are very formidable weapons inderd in 
the bands of determined men. The meeting was assembled in 
open defiance of the Proclamations that had been made that day, 
and' if General Dyer had hesitated, all would have been lost. He 
opened fire at once and the meeting was dispersed. 

Two charges have been made against General Dyer in connec- 
tion with this meeting. The first is that he did not give another 
warning before he opened fire. The Committee censure this omis- 
sion to give another warning in addition to the Proclamations, but 
in very mild tenns; and indeed, the mildness of the censure is not 
wonderful considering what they go on to say. On puge 30 of the 
Beport the Hunter Committee state— 

“We think it distinctly improbable that the crowd 

would have dispersed upon notice being made and much more 

likely that recourse to firing would have been necessary to secure 
obedience to the Proclamation. Tho minority, at all events, of the 
people who assembled bad done so in direct defiance of a Procla- 
mation issued in the interests of peace and order, many thinking 
that the reference to firing was more bluff." 

Having found that, nevertheless the Committee go on to pro- 
nounce their mild censure— 

“In epite of this circumstance, notice to disperse would have 
afforded those assembled in ignorance of the Proclamatkm, and 
other people also, an opportunity to leaving the Bagh. If the 
notice had been diir^ard^, General Dyer would have been .justified 
in firing on the crowd to Mppel it to disperse." 
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thst eiowd who wen ifiMiimot 
il~ the Pw ohnn o ti m t Thej were (here beeetue they were detendoed 

Bat the eeneore ptononneed by (he HaD(er Comni(tee ie not 
enough for the Seeretuy of State for India who aaye, in that dee* 
psteh to which I have refemdt “The oninion to give warning 
before firing wav opened wae inexounble." I submit to your 
Lordships that this is a most extraordinary statement. 

Will your Lordships picture the scene 1 There is the narrow lane 
through which General Dyer with his handful of men— fifty with 
rifles and forty armed only with kukris. This handful of men, 
with General Dyer at their head, debouching from that narrow lane, 
esihe upon this enormous assembly. What would have been the 
effeetof beginning to parley with that crowd in such circumstances f 
The mere rush of the crowd would have swept that slender force off 
its feet ; and your Lordships can picture to yourselves what the 
result would have been in Amritsar and throughout the Puniab if 
General Dyer and his men had been massacred and the city left in 
possession of the triumphant mob. 

Parleying in those circumstances would have been useless and 
fatal. Indeed, I think I am entitled to put it higher than that, 
and to say he was the man on the spot. In his judgment it would 
not only have been useless but also absolutely mischievous, and the 
judgment of the man on the spot is that which, in such circum- 
stances, ought to be accepted. If he had hesitated, the rebellion 
would have acquired irresistible momentum. Your Ijordships will 
recollect that there were many women and children who had taken 
refuge in the so-called fort who, if the mjb had triumphed, would 
have been at (heir mercy. I shall not picture what their fate would 
have been* If life is to be taken — and it is a hateful necessity — I would 
rather that the lives taken were those of the members of a criminal 
mob than of law-abiding citizens who have been lojral to the Crown 
and to the Empire. The first charge about not giving a second 
warning is, I submit a frivolous charge, and the fact that it is made 
in the Report of the Hunter Committee goes rather to diminish any 
importance that might be attached to other parts of the finding. 

The second charge made was that General Dyer continued 
firing too long, and had regard to the effect that would be produced 
tiironghout the Punjab elsewhere than in Amritsar. In the Hunter 
Report at page 30 your Lordships will find this passa^— ^ 

“In continuing firing as long as he did it is evident that 
General Dyer had in view not merely the dispersal of the crowd 
that had assemUed contrary to his orders, but the. desire to produee 
a moral eflfeet in the Punjab In onr view this 
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wM unfortunately a mieeooeepjtion of bis duty. If oepeiaaiy a etowd 
assembled eontrary to a proclamation issued to prevent «r detwmine 
disorder may bare to be fired upon ; but continued firing upmi that 
eiotrd cannot be justified because oi the effect such firing may have 
upon people in other places.” 

1 believe that to be a profound mi^neeption. It is confu- 
sirg the case.ofamere riot with the case of a local disturbance 
which is really part of the battle that is going on throughout the 
district between the Government and the forces of insurrection. In 
the way in which you deal with the opposing troops on a part of 
the battlefield you must have regard to the effect that will be 
produced elsewhere throughout the. whole extent of the field. It 
is otherwise in the case of a mere riot, but, where you are dealing 
with what is really an insurrectionary movement, merely to make 
the mob move on is to do far more harm than good. 

It might only aggravate the situation, and the ineffective 
firing which bad taken place, on April 10, has been referred to 
by the Adjutant-General, speaking in the Legislative Council in 
India, as an example of the inetticiency of the half measures in 
matters of that kind. This was no mere riot, when the military 
are called in in aid of the civil power. The civil authorities bad 
handed over to the military the whole control of the situation, 
and I should be very much surprised to bo told that they had not 
done that with the entire concurrence of the Central Government 
of India. In these circumstances, with the country in insurrection, 
would General Dyer have been fit for his post if ,he had 
hesitated to treat such a mob as that in a manner which might 
affect and tend to break the rebellion thropghout the whole 
district 1 

1 abhor frightfulness. This was not a case of frightfulness 
exercised upon innocent people. It was a guilty force which had 
to be daalt with, and in measuring the amount of force that it was 
proper to use General Dyer was bound to take into consideration 
the whole situation. A wider outlook was necessary than in the 
case of a mere local riot. Indeed, this is admitted in one passage 
of bis despatch by the Secretary of State himself. On page 24 your 
Lordships will find this sentence, — 

“In discharging this responsibility with the small force at his 
disposal Brigadier-General Dyer naturally could not dismiss from 
his mind the condition in the Punjab generally, and he was entitled 
to lay his plans with referenee to.those conditions.’’ 

I quite agree to that. No one, I think, could really question that. 
In timt sentenee the Seoratary of State was right, but unfortunately, 
he goes on, in an immediately following sentence, to aay— 
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*'Bat lie wee not enUtled to aelect for condign ponishment m 
unura^ erovd whieh, when he inflicted that panishmenti had 
eownitted no act of Tioleucoi had made no attempt to oppose him 
by fmce, and many members of which mast hare been unaware 
that they were disobeying his commands.” 

I have dealt with the question of the unarmed crowd and 
with the knowledge among them, and I. am going to submit to 
your Lordships that this was not a case really of condign punish- 
ment, as the Secretary of State asserts. 

It was a ease of repressing a mob which was out for mischief, 
which consisted very largely of criminal elements, and which, unless 
it were checked, and effectively chocked, had taken a course which 
might have been the beginning not merely of hideous disorders in 
Amritsar itself, but of a general rising throughout the Punjab. This 
was no innocent gathering. It was the same mob, in effect, General 
Dyer says, which hod committed the crime of April 10. They 
knew of the proclamation. They were there in spite of the procla- 
mation. They were there because of the proclamation in order to 
show that they were stronger than the Government, and to defy 
the order of the Government. In these circumstances J submit 
that the closely reasoned statement which will be found in the 
White Paper prepared by General Dyer, to which I have already 
referred (pages 12 and 13) was thoroughly justified, and 
I invite the attention of every one of your liordships to that 
document. 

What was the opinion of those who were there, who were in 
positions of trust and confidence and who w'ere best able to judge 
whether General Dyer’s action had been right or not. I will cite 
a few of them. Sir Michael O’Dwyer was the Lieutenant Governor 
of the Punjab. He was a witness before Lord Hunter’s Committee. 
He says this — 

“Speaking with perhaps a more intimate knowledge of the 
then situation than any other else, I have no hesitation in saying 
that General Dyer’s action that day was the decisive factor in 
crashing rebellion, the seriousness of which is only now being 
generaliy realised.” 

Mr. Miles Irving, the Deputy Commissioner of Amritsar, says 
this, in bis evidence — 

“The result of the firing on the mob was that the whole rebellion 
collapsed. There was an idea that the Government would do 
nothing, and this came as a disillusion.” 

Ck^nel Jhonson was called before Ijord Hunter’ s Committee. 
He was in command in the Lahore area from April 15 to May 29, 
He was asked that how it was that peace was maintained and blood- 
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KM imidad in the l«hoie anit aad haaidiC waviHrimirhy 
Maaon of GodomI Qjrar’a ootion at Anritaar. 

Mr. Kitohin, the Cooimbaioner ia the Lahore Diatri^ liaa 
aaQad mo witaata and jonr Lonbhipa will find hie aTidonaa at 
pafa 222 of Voluma III of tha avidanea. Ha naaa thia ranarkabla 
axpr^on-* 

*'A11 indapandant opinion ia united that tha Uow a^nek on 
tha ISth April in Amritiar eared tha Central Pnigab from anairiiy, 
loot, and murder.” 

MiQor General Beynon ia an officer whoae aridanea will be 
found in voluma IV of the Evidence given before Lord Hunter’a 
Committee, and what 1 am gdng to read will be found on page 322. 
Ha wrote to tha Adjutant Oane^ in India — 

“The wiadom of General Hyer’a action haa bean fully proved 
by the fact that there haa been no further trouble of any aort in 
Amritaar. The newa had a decidedly sobering effect on the anr- 
rounding villages when it spread to them.” 

Then, to wind up these testimonies, the Gh>vemment of India 
itself, in a letter written as late as May 3, 1920, after expressing 
opinion that General Dyer exceeded the reasonable requirements 
of the case, nevertheless go on to say this — 

“We are convinced that General Dyer acted honestly in the 
belief that he was doing what was right, and we think that, in the 
result, his action at the time checked the spread of the disturbahee 
to an extent which is difficult now to estimate.” 

Sorely that is a very remarkable testimony, and surely the 
man who achieve that result is not to be h'ghtly condemned on 
some theory, framed when the danger is over, that less force might 
possibly have answered the purpose. 

I am not going to read your Lordships the very remarkable 
speech which was made by the Adjutant-General for India to the 
Legislative Council, on September 19, 1919. It is a speech that ia 
worth reading, for it deals, from a broad point of view, with the 
difficulties which confront a soldier when he is put to deal with 
such a situation as that which existed at Amritsar. He condudes 
a speech to which I think every one would listen With some emotion 
by saying that, in the discharge of a distasteful duty of that kind, 
any soldier who honestly tries to do his duty deserves sympathy 
and support. 

Thanks were showered upon General Dyer from all quarters. I 
am iofmnlMd that he leoeived very many tetters — ^hundte^ of thmn, 
lam toU— •from naUves fA the oountiy thankii^ him imr wlmt he 
done. The Govemasant promoted him. They not only ndaed 
bia rwtk, but they ||Te hiaivrt»isi ci the expedition for tite relief 
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wUA invMtad bf Ite Aliiftiita, ud to dintoiikl .m 
dW»«taiaiMr toentoiMetTeo hii viUttty wpotitioii. Be vgi 
nmmidlf ngarded m tiie maa wto tod wTed tJif Poidabi It ii 
l^.toiiaw ioddent that tto Sikin fdt ao atronfly what 
Bplt tod dene that they oonfaned upon him what, I heUeve, ia • 
vm MM tonoor, the tononr of making him a Sikh. The invaati* 
tmte toonata in patting a.alender armlet upon the wriatd the 
leeipient of tto honear. It ia an honour that, I am told, baa nevw 
toon eonianed on any Bririah aulyeet before ; and that waa tb 
action of the aikh population of the diatriet 

EvecytluBg prmniaed well But in October, 1919, the Hunter 
Committee were appointed. They reported on March 8, 1990, and 
on Manh 22 Qeneral Dyer waa told that he muat reaign. I think 
General Dyer haa very good ground for complainiDg of the manner 
id whieh he had been tmted with referenoe to that Committeci 
He itaa called aa a witiieaa before it He waa never real^ told thrt 
to waa on hia own trial when that investigation waa proceeding; 
No warning was given him. He had no legal assistance. He -irae 
croas-ezarhiaed .with great ability by three members of the Commi* 
asioo who were vakils, or pleaders, 1 understand, of very grant 
ability in the Indian Courts. I must very respectfully enter my 
protest against the practice which is getting so common, of appoint- 
ing strong partisans upon Committees or Commissions of Inquiry. 
To my mind it is a gross abuse. The duties of such a Committee 
or Commission are judicial, and such a cross-examination as your 
Lordahips will find in the record of these proceedings was. unseemly. 
Forensic ability is out of place in one who occupies, for a time, a 
judiciid position. If you are to have partisans* on a Comi-ission 
you ought to have them not on one side only, but on both, in. the 
hope that by the friction, by the collision of the opposing foroea, 
truth may be evolved. But no partisans of General Dyer were 
appointed. In soma Commissions lately we have seen partisans 
appointed on both sides, and wo have seen the Commissioners giving 
evidence in the course of the proceedinga 

Here General Dyer was put at every disadvantage, and I 
aobmit to your Lordahips that this constitutes grievous flaw in the 
proceedings of Lord Hunter’s Committee. As a result General 
Dyer has been ruined. His punishment is a very severe one. Surely 
it was not necessary to brand him as has been done. If it was not 
expedient to employ him in that part of India, he might have been 
sent elsewhere, or if necessary, be might have been employed in 
yiQtliAT part of the Emigre. .Surely it was a very cruel thing to say, 
not only that he was relieved of bis command in India and would 
never be employed there agidn, but that the same thing was to 
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apply to a command elseirhere. I am not diapoting the 
right of the Crovrn to do it. What I am disputing is the 
itisdom of those who advised that such aotion should be 
taken in such a case. He was condemned without trial, 
and, as 1 Believe, on a misconception as to the ■ considerations 
which should govern a soldier in dealing with a local 
disturbance which is part of a general insurrection. Whether 
judged by that standard — the only true standard — his action was 
excessive, was a matter which, before he was condemned, should 
have been tried by a qualified Court of Inquiry ; and I am certain 
of this, that any competent Court would, in such circumstances, 
attach very great weight to the opinion of the man who was on 
the spot and who had to decide. 

But then your Lordships may be told that the Army Council 
here have approved of the Import of Hunter Committee and of the 
action taken by the Secretary of State and others, Before 1 know 
what importance should be attached to the decision of the Army 
Council, I should like to know upon what view of the law they 
proceeded. Did they accept the view, laid down in the Hunter 
Beport, that the force to be used must be judged simply by the 
necessity for putting down the local disturbance, or were they told 
that the wider view shall be taken and that, so long as Ceneral Dyer 
did not use excessive force with regard to the effect produced in the 
Punjab, he Was not doing anything that was wrong? Until I know 
that, 1 confess that I should not be disposed to allow my judgment 
to be very much swayed by the conclusion i. hidh was arrived at in 
the Army Council presided over by the Secretary for War. Now 
that the danger is past wo are all apt to forget it. 1 believe there is 
a Spanish proverb referring to the way in which people are ready to 
forget assistance which tliey were eager to have at the time — 
The river passed, the saint forgotten.” I believe there is a Italian 
version of the same proverb, of which the action of the Government 
in this COSO, 1 confess, reminds me ; it is : “ The river passed, the 
saint mocked.” 

1 cannot sit down without referring to one very cruel charge 
that has been made against General Dyer by the Secretary of State. 
He says in the Despatch to which 1 have so often referred already 
—on page 24 of the correspondence — 

“ Further, that Biig.-Generri Dyer should have taken no steps 
to see that some attempt was made to give.medicri assistanee to the 
dying and wounded was an omision from bis obvious duty,” 

It is very odd that the Secretary of State should have thought 
it necessary to say., that. ‘- The Committee had considered the 
critkhmi which hptd beetr ipecd tn that reepect, and what the y say 
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M tantamoant to an acciuittal of General Dyer, In effect they 
disoard the charge ; they refer to the fact that, the hospitals were 
open, that the medical officers were there, and they add— 

“ It has not been proved to us that any wounded people were, 
in fact, exposed to unnecessary suffering from want of medical 
treatment” 

General Dyer himself, in his statement on page 18, as to 
sending medical officers into the city, says— 

“No medical officer could have lived in the city trithout a strong 
escwt, and in my judgment none could be spared.” 

Surely it is not in accordance with the traditions of our public 
life that a charge of that kind, which must have lieen read by tens 
of thousands who would never read the paragraph in the Committee's 
Beport from which I have quoted, exonerating General Dyer in this 
matter of the wounded, should bo circulated broadcast. There is 
nothing to which the people of this country are more sensitive than 
a charge of inhumanity, and I think that the Secretary of State 
should have weighed his words more carefully before be put such 
a stigma as this upon a gallant officer whoso humanity is beyond 
question. 

I have only a very few w-ords to add on the more generd 
aspects of the case. The matter may not rest here. In this 
case you have a man selected for a most arduous and unplea- 
sant doty ; he discharges it in a manner such as to achieve results 
that could not have been surpassed ; be is praised and promoted, 
and employed on active service. A year afterwards, on the Report 
of the Committee, he is sent as a scapgoat into the wilderness. I 
am told that soldiers rather distrust politicians, but hitherto the 
Government has supi)orted its servants who have tried to do 
their duty. Nothing could be imagined more demoralising than 
the suspicion that they may not be backed, for political or other 
reasons. 

It may be said that our soldiers are made of sterner stuff, and 
that they will do their duty whatever course the politicians may 
take. I believe that to be generally true. But all soldiers are not 
equally strong, and when you have the less strong men faced with 
a situation of difficulty and danger, where his conscience and his 
military instincts tell him ‘ that he ought to take a strong line if ho 
is tx) save the situation, if such a man has a feeling that the support 
to which ho is ei - itled may not be accorded to him, aud that the 
result of his doing his duty may bo the ruin of himself and all thoM 
that are dear to him, can you wonder if, for a moment, he might 
hesitate 1 Cau you wonder if, in some cases, the results of such 
hesitation might be disastrous * 
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Mored, td readre, '*Tliat thii House dedores (be eooduet of 
(be oeee of Qeneral l^er ae atdue( to (bet officer, end es esteUidung 
e vveoedeot dengerous (o (^ pieaenretion oi order in feoe <d 
rebdiion” — (Yisoount Finlay) 

The Undtf Secretwy of State for India (Lord Sinha) : My 
Lords, it is vi(b greet hesitation, indeed with reluotenoe, (bet I rise 
to adibren your Lordships (bis evening. I am not so presumptuous as to 
think (bet 1 can deal effectively with the ease which hasbMn present- 
ed with such skill end eloquence by the noble end learned Viscount 
who has iust finished. That I must leave to abler bands than mint. 
Indeed, I fear that I cannot hope to throw fresh light on a mattlr 
which has been discussed threadbare for the last few months. 1 
cannot hope that anything that 1 can urge will change the opinion 
or alter the convictions of those who have arrayed themselves on 
opposite sides in this unfortunate controversy. I might, however 
nftintentionally, fan the flames of bitter racial animosity which is 
now raging. The only reasons which compel me to trespass on 
your Lordships’ indulgence are that I hope I shall be able to elear 
away certain misunderstandings and remove certain wrong irnpaes- 
sions which have been caused by incidental issues, false and imle- 
vant issues which have been raised and have tended to obscure the 
main issues underlying the Punjab disturbances. I ask your indul- 
gence, because I fear that my silence might be miscoustrued, both 
in this country and in India. 

I desire at the. outset, on behalf of iny fellow-countrymen in 
India to express the deep horror and regret that we all feel at the 
abominable outrages committed at Amritsdr,^ Ahmedabad and 
elsewhere, in April last year — a regret and horror to which public 
expression was given by the Secretary of State for India as soon as 
the news arrived. I must also ask your Lordships' leave to express, 
on behalf of my countrymen the .deep resentment and indignation, 
which is felt in India over the humiliation inflicted, and the indig- 
nitier heaped, on some of my countrymen in the Punjab in the 
course of the admiilistration of martial law in that Province. I ask 
your Lordships’ House to endorse the judgment of His Majesty’s 
.Government that those acts flout the standards of proprietir end 
humanity which the inhabitants notjonly of India but (d the civilised 
world have a right to demand from those set in- authority over 
them. 1 desire to make it dear that what my fellow countrymen 
in India desire is the vindication <d inrinciples, and not the punish* 
ment of individuals. That is of i^ndary importance. Indeed it 
is of impwtanoe only in so far as it tends to give effect, adequataor 
Otherwise, to your vindication. 

The unhappy ineMents nMoh occwred in various pacts of India 
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and piftfenlarly in the Puiqab, in April last year, will form, in any 
oaee, a deplorable chapter in the history of British rule in India. They 
have given rise to a controversy prolonged beyond the limits of 
safety. The more responsible sections of the Press in this country 
and in India have counselled all parties to the controversy to accept 
the decision of the Cabinet as final and to refrain from further strife. 
I regret that the advice seems to have fallen upon deaf ears, 
and that the ^publication of papers has been the signal for a revival 
of bitter racial animosity. I am afraid there is little hope of an 
end to this dangerous feud unless both parties determine to drop 
the question, to efface the bitter memories of last year, and set 
themselves to accomplish the great task of and reconciliation 
so ably begun by Sir Edward Maclagan the present Lieutenant 
Governor of the Punjab. 

The noble viscount has referred to the Ilofort of the Hunter 
Committee. I am not quite sure whether he accepts or rejects the 
findings of the Committee, or even of the Minority section of the 
Committee. 1 am in doubt, after having listened to him, whether 
he does or does not. It is unfortunate that the Report is not 
Unanimous. It is still more unfortunate that, at first sight, the 
divergence seems to proceed on racial lines. I hope, however, 
to satisfy your Lordships that there is no real, substantial, and 
fundamental divergence, and that a divergence on matters of opinion, 
as distinct from questions of fact, is consistent with a conscientions 
integrity on the part of the dissentients. I claim both for the 
British portion of the Committee and for the Indian portion that 
they have conscientiously endeavoured to discharge their duties to 
the best of their abilities. 

I regret that Lord Finlay has considered it fit to cast aspersions 
on the Indian members of the Committee. 1 hope to satisfy your 
Lordships that those aspersions are unmerited. As I have said, the 
difference of opinion with regard to the necessity for martial law and 
its duration is one that is natural and almost inevitable. Some 
would be chiefly impressed with the dangers of the situation, by the 
heavy responsibilities thrown on the authorities, and by a feeling 
that the safety of a large population, includir g the small European 
portion, might possibly depend upon firm and energetic action. 
Others, firm in their conviction (happily well-founded) that India 
is as steadfast in loyalty fo^lay, as during the war, would as certainly 
take a less serious view of the possibilities of the situation, however 
shetiaeing it might appear on the surface and v. ould concentrate 
their attention upon the sudden outbursts of disorder, the measures 
taken to ensure their quick cessation, and^ the abase of powers 
conferred solely for the purpose of repressing disorders. 
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I rabmit that two points of view are possible with regard 
to the iiitroduotibn and the continuance of martial law, but one 
view, and one view alone, is possible with regard to incident 
which has loomed so large in this controversy — the shooting at 
Jaljianwala Bagh — and also with regard to some pf the orders issued 
in the course of the administration of mtf||ial law ; and it is 
precisely this that we find in the Beport ol the Hunter Commission. 
I have said that it will be my principal endeavour to clear the at- 
mosphere by getting rid, so to speak, of the side issues which have 
been raised, some of them of a personal nature, and all of them, 
I submit, introduced for the- purpose of prejudice. 

The first and foremost of these is one to which I regret Lord 
Finlay has to day, to some extent at any rate, lent the great 
authority of his name— namely that the Government of India was 
at any time of opinion that General Dyer’s action at Jallianwala 
Bagh was justified, and thereby to some extent at any rate endor- 
sed — I do not say fully ; I hope not — but to some extent endorsed — 
the mischievous, I may almost say the dangerous, suggestion that 
the government of India has, in deference to the wishes of the 
Seorotaiy of State, or of his Majesty’s Government, altered its 
original view with regard to General Dyer’s action. I can assure 
your l^ordships that that is not so ; that any such suggestion is 
absolutely unfounded ;.that the Government of India has at no time 
changed its view with regard to the action of General Dyer at 
Jallianwala Bagh, and that the noble viscount was incorrect in 
stating to your Lordships to day that -they had given General 
Dyer promotion after the incident of Jallianwala Bagh. 

Upon what grounds is this suggestion made t It is said that 
after April 13 General Dyer was sent to the front, in connection 
with the Afgan War which supervened soon afterwards, and that 
he was given promotion. 1 have already said that it is not (he 
fact that he was given promotion, but bo certainly was sent, in the 
position and fiatus which be occupied before, to the front, where 
his services would be best employed, and where, 1 am glad to say, 
he ga^e such a good account of himself. But at that time — this 
wa^e^ly in May— there bad been no inquiry and there was 
noUiQ||before the (Sovernment of India except the meagre report 
the General Dyer himself on April 14, the day after the 
None of the details which have since appeared were 
-beioi^j^e Gov<wnment of India, and 1 sutoit that it would have 
hot 'only unfair to General Dyer, but cbhlaary ta public 
Intereslj^ jf tM servieec of that gallant soldier had not been utilised 
and einplidM j4t^#i^e public service required that they should 
be emjdoyed."' 
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Then it is said that, at the time when a debate took place in 
the Legislative Council of India, the Government of India, through 
its meimber, expressed approval of, or justified or condoned, the action 
of General Dyei at Jallianwalla fiagh. That is an equally unfounded 
statement. 1 can only presume that those who make that sugges- 
tion have no^ read the report of the proceedings of the Legislative 
Council in September of last year. With your liOrdships* leave 
1 will tell you, as shortly as I can, what happened, and give yon 
one extract from the speech of the member of the Government of 
India who .was in charge of the Bill then before the Legislative 
Council, to show that, so far from approving, or justifying or con- 
doning, the action of General Dyer, the Government of India, 
in specific terms, refused to express any opinion, and stated that no 
opinion could be formed until the Enquiry by the Hunter Committee 
had been completed, and that no action could be taken, and that 
it was wrong for private members who had made allegations to make 
ex pariti statements in the absence of General Dyer himself, and at a 
time when the Committee is going to hold its Enquiry, 

There are three dates in September on which this Bill 
oame before the Legislative Council.' The Bill was what? A 
Bill of Indemnity, to indemnify ofiicers employed in the 
administration of Martial Law for any act of theirs committed 
reasonably and in good faith in the course of such administration 
— that is to say, to protect them from legal proceedings in the 
Courts. Sir William Vincent, the Home Member, was in charge 
of that Bill. He introduced it on September 18, and in doing so 
be expresdy said that there was no intention to justify any parti- 
cular action, or to indemnify any officer concerned in the firing at 
Jallianwalla Bagb, and that necessary action would be taken, and 
could only be taken, on the findings of the Hunter Committee. Oh 
September 19 be repeated that statement, and on September 26 he 
made a statement which explains what the noble and learned Viscount 
Lord Finlay read, the speech of Sir Havelock Hudson which is 
supposed to have expressed approval of General Dyer’s action. 

May I read that extract from the last speech of Sir William 
Vincent, because it makes clear of what I have advanced— namely 
that the Government of India did not, and could not, justify and 
asked for a suspension of judgment. He said this in his closing 
speech in moving that the Bill be passed — 

“You have one member saying one thing; another saying 
something quite different ; on many occasions neither of thsm speak- 
ing from first hand knowledge ; and on their statement this Connoil 
is Mked to condemn or justify the conduct of individual t^kseri. 1 
use the word ^condemn’ deliberately ••• ••• . I fut it 
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amphatioilly to th* Cjoanol that «aoh k statement is nmtber fair nor 
leasoinaUs. These are matters for Committee. I will take one 
incident whieb has been repeatedly referred to, this nnfortanate 
Jallianwala Baj|h affair. 

“My Lor()i no one deplores the loss of life on that day more 
than the Oovernment. It has been, and mnst be to all of ns, a 
sontee of great distress, and it does not really make so very mneh 
difference from this point of view whether the number killed was 
300 or 600. In either case the loss of life is serious enough in all 
conscience and greatly to be regretted. But we have no right in 
this Council either to justify cr condemn that action. It is not part 
of our doty ; it does not come within the scope of the Bill. Oeneral 
Hudson has, it is true, put before the Council certain considerations 
relating to this occurrence, but as I understood him— he was 
merely attempting to put the matter as it might have appeared to 
a militaiy officer at the time and was not in any way putting his 
personal views , before the Council. That is the way I understood 
his remarks. I mention this because his statements have been 
made the ground for attacks on him : and it was suggested he sought 
to justify what was done. I do not think that the Council, 
when they have considered the position, will for one moment accept 
that as a fair presentment of his intentions. What I ask this Coec* 
oil to do now is, not to prejudge this matter in any way, nmther 
to eendemn nOr to justify any action, neither to say a man is 
innocent nor to S 19 he is guftty until the proper time for such a 
decision shall arrive.” 

1 submit, therefore, that it is incorrect to say that the Ctovern- 
meht of India, by any speech of any number of that Gk)vtvnmeut 
in the debates of -September last year, in any manner approved of or 
iustified or condon^ the action of General Dyer at Jallianwala 
Bagh. 

There is even a more dangerous suggestion made in this connec- 
tion— namely, that the originid Despatch of the Government of India 
has been -altered in defereneeto the wiriies either of the Cabinet 
or of the Secretary of State, with ^ereoce to the ease of General 
Dyer. I assure your Lordships that* there is not one word of truth 
in any suggestion of that kind. There were oonsahations, of oonrse, 
10 . the Cabinet over the Hunter Beport and, in the oomrse of tlwse 
eohsoHationa, oommunicatioiM paased Iqreabk with the Government 
of India, and ohangM wen umi» not only in the Despatch of 
lha Government of Indm but in the draft of the Deifateh hrbm Hie 
GotpTtiilMiat here. 

fn ho ainide nipM^ did the GhmsnMMiit ef Indian 

In mQr matter of m thetearigiaal vieirs, and not in 
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My recpMt^ did they modify tlwir view (whioh tUmoghout haa boon 
toe same) witb ngard to tbe eondaet of Qeneral Ifyer. It is founded 
on the unanimous finding of the Hunter Committee, which they 
have ^epted and endorsed, and which We shnilariy been accepted 
by His Majesfy’s Government in this country. I venture to b(^, •- 
therefore, that what I have said to your Lordships to-^y will dispel 
any suggestion about the Government of India having yielded, 
with regard to their views upon the conduct of Generd Dyer, in 
deferenee either to the Seeretary of State or to His Meiesty’s 
Government as a whole. 

I must ask your Lmrdships’ forgiveness if I refer to another 
matter which is of a ^ewbat personal nature. 1 am sure that if your 
Lordships hear the circumstances yon will extend your indulgenee 
tome. Most of your Lordships, if not all of yon, are aware that 
it has been suggested by Sir Michael O’Owyer that, amongst others, 
he communicated to me in the India Office, details of the firing at 
Jallianwala Bagh when he saw me in June last year. He said that 
he had communicated these detuls not only to the Secretary of 
State, but to Sir Thomas Holderness (the distinguished permanent 
Under Secretary in the India office who retired in Jannnary last 
Mter long service) and also to me. So far as the Seeretary of State 
is concerned he has given his denial from his place in Parlia* 
ment, and so far as Sir Thomas Holderness is concerned your 
Lordships will have seen his denial in a letter placed before 
Parliament and appearing in the official Report of the House of 
Commons on Monday, July 5. 

1 ask your Lordships to remember that Sir Tbomm Holderness 
saw Sir Michael O’Dwyer frequently, and that my int^iew wee 
only for half an hour on one particular day. This is what Sir 
Thomas Holderness said— 

“The details given by General Dyer to the Commission came^to 
me as a great surprise and were entirely unexpected. In conclusion 
I would* like to say, that if I had been called upon during the 
summer or autumn of 1919 to prepare a statement for publication 
regarding the Jallianwala Bagh incident^ and had framed it on the 
information verbally received from Sir M. O’Dwyer and on the 
scanty informatiuo transmitted by the Government of India, the 
narrative would have been a, different complexion from the account 
of the facte given by Genend Dyer. .It would not and could ^not 
have included the critical features on which discussion has since 
centered.” 

Personally I was more concerned then with the preroot then, 
with the past. Our conversation was confined to such details as tM 
treatment of the editors and lawyers tljen in gaol, the necessity for 
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their prosecntiou, and the neoessity for eidlading ooausel from 
outnde appearing before the tribunal for the defence of these 
prisoners, and things of that nature. 

I did not pat one single question to Sir M. O’Dwyei about 
Amritsar, or the firing at Amritsar, nor did he tell me one single 
thing with regard to the incidents of the 13th. The reason why the 
matter did not occur to me was' that I had only seen the official 
communication stating that on April 13 there had been a collision 
between troops and a mob, with the result that there had been heavy 
casualties to the extent of 200. I inferred that it was a mob of the 
same kind as had Committed the outrages on the lOth, when they 
looted, burned, and murdered, and that the heavy casualties were 
due to the determined resistance which they must have made when 
fired upon. But the details which have since appeared, and appeared 
only when General Dyer was examined before the Hunter Commit* 
tee — 1 will mention the details presently— were absolutely unknown 
to me. 

These details are — 1 shall not have to repeat them when 1 am 
dealing with the Jallianwala Bagh incident— (l)That the crowd 
was within an enclosed space almost like “sheep in a pen’’— to use 
the words of Mr. Bonar Law— with the main entrance guarded by 
troops, and the entrance to the passage leading to the square guarded 
by two armoured cars with an aeroplane reporting now and then, 
though not under General Dyer’s command ; (2) that this crowd 
included boys and thousands of villagers from outside Amritsar who 
were there, as stated in the case of the Punjab Government them- 
selves, as mere spectators — that this c.'owd was unarmed. My 
noble Friend is in error in saying that the evidence was that they 
were armed with bludgeons or anything else. That erowd was not 
merely unarmed with lethal weapons or firearms, but unarmed. They 
were attacking nothing and no one ; they were seated on the ground 
squatting, and listening to a speech when they were fired upon. 
The firing began without any notice ; it was continued and directed 
in the manner now admitted, and the wounded— whose number is 
still unascertained— were left unattended either by the military or 
by the civil authorities. These details were then, and for months 
afterwards unknown to me. I have every reason believe that 
they were unknown to the Viceroy and bis then colleagues — qieak 
in the presence of one of them, the noble Lord, Lq^ Meston — until 
the. examination of General Dyer before the Hunter Committee. 

lili^at.pcdeible motive could there be for the India Office not to 
inform Parliament or the public of these details if they had been 
ccmihuuicated f Ou^e esmirary, it seems tome that it has been 
urged, with some sheir of (m tiie Indian side, that, whereas 
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fall and elaborate details of the foul deeds committed by the rioters 
were published by means of official commutiiques and by the Anglo- 
Indian Press, much of the details of the action taken by officials, 
civil and military, in suppressing the so-called rebellion, were left to 
be discovered by unofficial inquires which became possible only some 
time afterwards, when the strict censorship over the Press and 
private correspondence was removed and free ingress into the Punjab 
was once more permitted to public-spirited outsiders. 

One other matter has been introduced which I am afr.iid will 
cause serious misunderstanding in India^-namcly, with regard to 
the permml of the Hunter Committee. I regret most heartily 
that anything should have fallen from Lord Finlay to-day to lend 
colour to the suggestion that the Indian members of the Committee 
were imbued with a spirit of partisanship. I had understood before 
that the objection was not merely to the Indian members, but 
also to the English members of the Committee : and Kir Michael 
0*Dw3'er*8 objection at any rate so far as the Knglish members were 
concerned, was on the ground of their lack of adniinistrativo experi- 
ence. So far as that is concerned, I should have thought that, in 
as much as the Committee had to decide upon evidence placed before 
them and the knowledge and administrative experience of officials 
was made available by means of evidence before them, this w'ould 
not be in any way a drawback with regard to their fiualifications. But 
the monstrous charge was made that these Gentlemen belonged 
to the same class >vliich was largely responsible for cro.ating the situa- 
tion that led to these disorders, and which, in several cases, actively 
participated in the rebellion. 

I desire to submit to your Lordships \Yitl' cll the emphasis 1 can 
that this is a most monstrous and most undeserved charge, liemomber 
who these three gentlemen, the Indian meuibevs of the Committee 
were. One was Sir Cbimaiilal Harilal Sitalvad, who was a dis- 
tinguished advocate of the Bombay High Court for many years, and 
Vice-Chancellor of the University there, and is at the present 
moment — after the Keport of the Hunter Committee — a judge of the 
Bombay High Court ; a man who has been famous Ihrougliout his 
public life for moderation of thought and speech. Another Indian 
member of the Committee was Mr Sultan Ahmed, a Minister to the 
State of Gwalior, a graduate of Cambridge, a Barrister of England, 
who has never taken any part in British-lndian politics, whose 
services and the services of whose family, have been arknowlodged, 
amongst others, v Sir Michael O’Dwyer himself, g.nd against whom 
not a breath of suspicion has ever arisen as regards his taking part 
in political agitation, much less in fomenling disorder, ™ 

Indian member was the Hon. Pundit Jagat Narain, advocate of the 
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Jadieal Commiiuouer’s Court of Oadb, who has devoted the best 
part of his public life to local self-Ooveroment in that province, and 
who as a member of the Legislative Council, has earned the 
confidence and the esteem both of the Government and of the people 
(d that province. 

It was said that he had made an incorrect statement as regards 
the number of persons interned by Sir Michael O’Dwyer. This was 
in 1917. The moment his attention was drawn to it he withdrew 
that charge. He wrote at .once to' the papers stating that he had 
been incorrect, ai^d explaining how the inaccuracy had risen, and 
Sir Haroourt Butler obtained Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s thanks for 
having drawn the attention of Pundit Jagat Narayan to this matter 
and obtained this withdrawal. It seems to me that there is nothing 
in that distinguished gentleman’s career to disqualify him from sitting 
on the Hunter Committee. Speaking for myself, I claim that all 
aspersions on the honesty, the impartiality and the competence of 
the members of the Committee, whether English or Indian, are 
absolutely without foundation. 

I cannot pass from this without referring to what Lord Finlay 
was pleased to call the astute cKMs-examination of these three native 
lawyers, which is supposed to have placed General Oyer at a dis- 
advantage. Will your Lordships be surprised to hear that the 
judgment of the Hunter Committee, of the Government of India, 
and of His Majesty’s Government is based, not upon any single word 
in cross-examination, but upon a statement made in a carefully 
prepared document — prepared long before the Committees .sat, 
namely, on August 25, and signed by General Dyer — for the military 
authorities as, I suppose, a part of his report. So far as the cross- 
examination is concerned, those of your Lords'uips who care to take 
the trouble to read it will, I have no hesitation in saying, find that 
the most damaging statements are made, not under cross-exami- 
nation by any of those Indian members of the Committee, but under 
cross-examination by Lord Hunter and Mr. Justice Bankin. 

Therefore, this again is introduced as a matter of pr ‘ jdice, 
and, so far as the cross-examination by three Indian lawyers is con- 
cerned, eliminate it if you like ; it has not been relied on by the 
Committee, or by the Government here, nor has even the cross- 
examination of Lord Hunter and Mr. Justice Kankin, but tne judg- 
ment both of the Hunter Committee, and of the Government of 
India, and of His Majesty’s Government is founded upon General 
Dyer’s own statement, and his own statement alone. I am. afiaid I 
have taken up a great deid of time already with reference to matters 
which I have, perhaps, treated *a8 of more importance than they 
dewrre. But it seemed to me that some, at any rate, of these 
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witters have crrated an atmoaphere of prqjudioe, which was 
detrimental to a right judgment being formed upon the main issuea. 

Now I come to the main issuea arising upon the Hunter Report. 
Apart from the question of the necessity of martial law and its 
continuance, there are only two others— -namely, the acts done, the 
orders p^sed in the course of the administration of martial law, 
and that incident of Jallianwala Bagh. I have already said with 
regard to the introduction and continuance of martial law, that 
the difference of opinion between the two sections is more super- 
ficial than fundamental. After all, they both agreed that it was 
necessary to call in the military for the purpose of repressing the 
disturbances that had taken plaice. 1 am perfectly certain that if the 
minority had expressed themselves with the same degree of con- 
demnation of those acts, done in the course of administration of 
martial law, as His Majesty’s Qovernmeiit here has, there probably 
would not have been even such difference of opinion as exists. It 
turns on the construction of the words of ^'open rebellion” in the 
regulation of 1804, with regard to which it is possible to hold two 
different opinions ; but, as I say, it has become now a more or leiA 
theoretical, abstract, academical question, considering that both 
sections were agreed that it was necessary to call in the military for 
the purpose of repressing the disturbances. 

For myself, I will not even read to you the list of nets done in 
the course of administration — flogging, crawling orders and so forth 
— because the mere mention of them raises a storm of passion which 
I desire to avoid. But I am confinent that your Lordships have all 
seen the allegations, as well as the unanimous findings of the Com- 
mittee upon those acts, and the judgment pronounced both by the 
Government of India and by the Committee. It seems to me that 
hardly any importance has been attached to thosa acts in the debale 
which have taken place so far, and attention has been concentrated 
only upon this one question of whether General Dyer has been 
properly or improperly dealt with. That again is, I venture to think, 
a matter which will cause misunderstanding and create a wrong 
impression in India. However, that may be, I, for my part,^ am 
not willing to go into those acts, because I fear to add to the bitter 
feelings now prevailing. 

I will, therefore* content myself with a very few words only 
as to the Jallianwala Bagh incident and the decision of the Govern- 
ment thereupon. I have, incidentally, referred to the details of 
the firing. 1 have told your Lordships that the crowd wasjinarmed ; 
that it was listening to a lecture ; and that there must have been, 
according to the ease of the Puiuab Government themselves, a very 
laige number of outsiders from the Punjab who were not there for 
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toy politiod purposes ; who wen not ewsre eYOU d the prodamation 
that hfui l>een made that morniog ; asd who wen then merely as 
spectators ; and then is reason to befieve that many of them had 
been misled into coming to dut assembly by false representations 
as to what was going to be done there. That being so, I submit 
there was no justihcation for firing upon the crowd at once. It was 
not. attacking Anything or anybody ; it was not doing any act 
of violence, it was sitting on the ground, and, as General Dyer 
himself said, there was no question of its trying to attack or rush 
him, or anything of that kind. 

Assume, even on the basis of the reasoning that Ix>rd Finlay 
lias urged, that it was iieressar}', or desirable, or justifiable to fire 
without previous notice, was it necessary to continue the firing, to 
the extent and in the manner that was done I Assume it was an 
army of rebels. Supposing they wanted to surrender, would a 
military commander on the field of a battle give them quarter or 
not in those circumstances f The circumstances in this case were 
such that General Dyer himself said, ‘'If I had more troops, and 
if my armoured car would come through the lane — which they could 
not because it was too narrow — I would have done every one of 
these men to death until the whole assembly had dispersed.” There* 
fore, admittedly, wo are on common ground that more force was 
used than it was necessary to disperse the crowd, and if more force 
was used, it was used for what purpose 1 For the purpose of creating 
a moral elTect ; that is to say, of intimidation, terrorism, frightful- 
ncss, or whatever else you choose to call it. And that. My Lords, 
is the doctrine which 1 am profoundly thankful to think His 
Majesty’s Government has emphatically repudiated. I hope when 
your Lordships have hoard, from abler advocates than I am, all 
the arguments in favour of the position which has been adopted by 
the Government of India, your Ijordsbips will emphatically endorse 
that judgment. 

The Secretary of State for War thie other day described this 
incident as a monstrous event, standing in singular and sinistei 
isolation in the history of the British Empire. A former Prime 
Minister of England described it as a monstrous outrage. Do your 
Ijordships, then, wonder that this has created, throughout the 
length and breadth of India, the deepest anger and the deepest 
resentment t It is said that the action of General Dyer saved 
the Pupjab. 1 hope, my Ix>rde, even if that were so, there will be 
ho one in this House who will endorse the doctrine that the end 
jusrifies the means. But is it certain, my Lords, that itdidjMve 
the Poiyab I The Hiinter Committee, after a patient and protracted 
inqnwy, have held that ft is impossible to come to that oonclosion 
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notwithstanding the statements of Sir M. O'Dwyer and of t h o s e 
offieials whose evidence Lord Finlay quotes. Are we to rejeet that 
finding f— a finding by a body of competent and experienced persons 
who heard the evidence on the spot, and against whose competence, 

1 submit, there is no reason whatsoever that can fairly be urged. 
But even if it could be said, contrary to that finding, that General 
Dyer’s action did save the Punjab and did prevent another Mutiny, 
are you certain — can any body ask your Lordships to hold 
— that nothing but this frightful massacre would have accomplish^ 
that end t Is there any evidence, is there any justification, for 
asking your Lordships to hold that this massacre of the 600, 
or the 10,000 or the 20,000 persons who were there was the 
only thing that could have saved the Punjab from rebellion or 
mutiny? 

I submit that it would be in the highest degree dangerous to 
assent to any doctrine of that kind. And I know that whatever 
may be the decision that is come to in this Honse or in the other 
House of Parliament, there is not a single Indian who believe that 
the situation was in any way similar to that existing jn 1867, or 
that General Dyer’s action saved British rule in India. The Secre- 
tary of State for War said that he did not believe it. The Hunter 
Committee did not believe it. Nor is there, so far as I know, any 
person in authority in India at that time who will advance that 
proposition. 

I have taken up your Lordships time at greater length than I 
intended, but I can not conclude those remarks without dwelling for 
one moment on the lessons to be learned from these bitter experien- 
ces which would otherwise be thrown away. To my mind there 
are lessons to be learned both by rulers and ruled. Both section of 
the Hunter Committee have unanimously sud that the movement 
of Satpagraha, passive resistance, civil disobedience, or by whatever 
name it has been called, has been, to some extent at any rate, if not 
to a great extent, responsible for the spirit of lawlessness which 
resulted in these disorders. I ask my fellow-countrymen to lay 
well that lesson to their hearts. 1 ask them to dissociate themselves 
from a similar pernicious movement started by Mr. Gandhi— a move- 
ment which he calls by another name, that of non-co-operation. It 
can only lead to the same disastrous results as the da/yayraAo, or the 
civil disobedience movement, produced in April of last year. The 
more sections of my connfxymen— and they an by far 

the majority— have already dissociated tbemaelvM fram this move* 
tinentt and if the Government of India is only allowed to pursue 
the wise course it is now pursuing, 1 have no doubt that soon then 

- 
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will notbe atuiglo Indiaoi either Hincbi' or MomolmM, whowiH 
subscribe to or set upon that dootrine. 

But if there is that lesson to bo learned by my countrymen, 
there is also Mother to be learned by the Qovernnieot, and that 7s 
the policy which was pursued so successfully in the United ProTimes 
by Sir Hareourt Butler, in Bombay by Sir George Lloyd, and in 
Bengal by Lord Bonaldshay. Do not interfere too hastily or too 
violently with an agitation of this nature. Let it kill itself; as 
in time it will. Idleness cannot last ; shops can not be closed 
forever. It is against the interests of the people themselves to 
allow that. Buthless methods of repression and coercion rest^ 
in disorder as much us passive resistanee, and direct action, oi* 
civil disobedience. I ask my fellow countrymen to co-operate as 
much as they can with all section of the community, both European 
and Indian, in order that the lar^ and benevolent scheme of refonn 
which has just been launched might result in the progressive realisa- 
tion of self-government in India which has been declsred to be 
the object of His Miyesty’s Government. !• apolo^se to your 
Lordships for the time I have taken. 

In the coufse of the second day’s debate on the Dyer c a s e 
in the House of Lords, on Jkily 20, 1920, Lord Curzon on behalf 
of the Government said that he hoped the House would not dis- 
sociate itself from the unanimous verdict of the high authority who 
had hitherto dealt with the matter and would not thereby send a 
message to India which he was firmly convinced would bo a source of 
the greatest apprehension, if not worse, there. Ho dwelt on the im- 
portance and respect due to the views expressed by Lord Meston who 
strongly supported the steps taken by Government. He was glad 
that the debate had enabled some of the existing misapprehensions to 
be disputed such as General Dyer’s alleged promotion after Amritsar. 
Dyer was Brigadier-Geneial in the Afghan war and subsequently, 
liord Gurson also referred to the dissipation of the suggestion that 
pressure was brought to bear on theCommander-in-Chief in India and 
oil the Indian Government or that the latter modified its views. He 
defended the Government of India from irresponsilMe criUcism. 
He admitted that General Dyer was possibly at a disadvantage before 
the Hunter Committee at the hands of a skilful Indian mwim ml, 
but said that the Government’s case rested with Genenl Dyer’s 
answers to question by the Chairman of the Committee, Lord 
Hunter, .and on statements in his own dedarations, particularly qn the 
published statement he d>«w up a few weeks ago. The two 
aspects which chiefly , struck his Lordship wen the cravding order 
end the happenings at Jaiiuiwallnb Bagh when the ease came up 
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of the CitbiDet, beesuse he was eonvineed 
that th^ inoidents had impressed themselres indelibly and produoed 
muon of the trouble to which Lord Meston had referred. In tM 
course of hia long experience in India he had been more than once 
involed in troubles and crisis of racial aspeot. That experience 
was burnt into his soul, but he had emerged' from it all with the 
unshakable conyiction that only upon certain principles could any 
administrator of India,, civil or military, honourably take his stand. 

Lord Curzon said that he had noted that most of the previous, 
speakers had only lightly touched upon the crawling order. He 
declared that if General Dyer’s explanation of it before the Hunter 
Committee was to be accepted then it was a very vicarious form of 
punishment because most of the people who submitted to it were 
ordinary inhabitants of the street by means of which they were able 
to gain only exit from their houses. Also this punishment was 
inflicted on April 19th for crime perpetrated on April lOth, and 
mpireoveri people arrested on minor cfliarges in the different parts of 
the town had been subjected to this humiliation. Regarding the 
crawling order the explanation in General Dyer’s recent statement, 
namely, that his order meant that the street should be regarded as 
the holy ground which was as well understood by Indians, was an after- 
thought if not an absurdity. Lord Curzon described the manner in 
which an Indian pays penance in order to mark the difference from 
crawling action. General Dyer’s action in this connection wh«i 
impossible to excuse despite the extreme and intense provocation. The 
subsequent explanation was inconsistent with the facts. He thou 
proceeded to examine the Jallianwalla Bagh affair nnd refuted nl 
length Lord Finlay’s presentation of minor facts utj submitted the 
version based on the evidence of General Dyer himself and tho 
Deputy Inspector of Police and his Brigade Major. Ho liad only dis- 
covered one reference in the whole of the evidence on which tho 
theory that the crowd was armed with lethal weapons appeared to 
rest. He described as a very dangerous doctrine General Dyer’s ex- 
planation of his action that he wished to produce sufficient moral 
effect throughout the Punjab. That meant that any officer would 
be entitled to apply the maximum rather than the minimum degree 
of force in a similar situation, if he only cast his eyes away from 
the arena in which he was acting and looked over a sufficiently 
wide field beyond. If that doctrine was applied to the quelling 
of any civil riot in England and if such action were taken 
and condoned, would any British Government stand for forty- 
oight hours in office? Lord Curzon then preceded to develop 
his arguments against the contention that General Dyer 
saved the Punjab -by his action, expressing the opinion that 
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GemnI Pyer nomora Mved India by (he ttMMcreat Amritsar 
than yon eould defeat the BoUheviks or save Bnssia by a massacre 
at Odessa or Warsanr. He iirofoundly mistrusted t^ theory that 
General Dyer saved the Punjab by liis exertions. He altogether 
denied that he had saved India by his example and the Govern- 
ment could' not possibly accept l^rd Finlay’s theory that so long 
as an officer acted honestly in difficult 'circumstances he could rely 
on his, superiors standing by him. To General Dyer sympathy 
could be given without stint but not becessarily support. He, 
however, paid a tribute to General Dyer’s high person^ and pro- 
f|jssional qualities and recognised that the respect felt for him had 
Men manifested by the Sikhs. Lord Curzon did not desire to 
minimize the gravity of the situation which had existed and he 
quite understo^ how the temper of any man might be aroused by 
a series of shocking outrages, but what he condemned was General 
Dyer’s Mneeption of his duty which was altogether a wrong concep*. 
tion. He appealed to the House not to condone General Dyer^s 
error and lower British standards of justice and humanity. 

Lord Milner deplored the debate as likriy to harm national 
interest. He declared that the suggestion that injustice had been 
done to General Dyer from political motive was unfair and gratui- 
tous. He was one of the Cabinet Committee which had investigatec’^ 
the report of the Hunter Committee and he had approached the 
subject with bias all in favour of the soldier, of firm and even stern 
repression of sedition and maintenance of Imperial power, hut he 
was forced regretfully to conclude that in the suppression of disor- 
ders, acts wore committed for maintenance of authority which were 
ultimately likely not to strengthen hut to undermine it. General 
Dyer’s continuing firing, in order to create a moral impression in 
the Punjab, was a frightful error of judgment involving fearful con- 
sequences, hut the Government would have committed a more 
terrible mistake if for fear of unpopularity they had hesitated to 
condemn General Dyer’s action. As regards employment of General 
Dyer, His Lordship declared that it would he unjustifiable and im- 
possible to employ General Dyer when many other British officers of 
equal rank and distinction were awaiting employment. The Govern- 
ment were not inflicting any penalty or stigma on General Dyer by 
not employing him, because they could not employ him without 
extreme injustice to others. The Government took full responsi- 
bilify lor the repudiation of General Dyer’s action. No lighter temm 
of censure would have adequately met the case. The suggestion that 
any hurt had resulted to General Dyer beyond the inevitable result 
of censure which the Goyeynment felt hound to pronounce was quite 
contrary to fact .v ' As fay as wafeonsitent with their duty in aaser- 
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ting prineiplM tiiey vere bound to Miist OoTorament and they 
bad dodt with General Dyer eonsiderately and leniently. Far 
graver j^eeqaenees to individnals might have to be faced, if neeea 
8^, in order to assert principles which the Government considered 
vit^ly important to sound administration and the fair name of the 
Government of India for capacity of maintaining order by strong hut 
temperate and not rdthless or cruel meth^s. 

Lord Canterbury regretted the discussion on the ground that 
it might be constmdd as a approbation of General Dyer's policy. * 

fjord Buckmaster opposed the motion. 

Lord Meaton said that the motion was really a vote of insure 
oil the Government of India. He denied that there was any avoid- 
able delay in bringing the case of General Dyer to investigation. 
Gener^ Dyer’s continuing to fire after the crowd had dispersed was 
unjustifiable. It was untrue that the security of the l^njab 
depended on General Dyer. It was the steadfast' front of the 
Government "Of India in the Punjab and elsewhere and the courage 
of Sir Michel O’Dwyer that had kept the POnjab together. No 
other ofiicer had acted in a similar way to General Dyer in suppress- 
ing disorders. They did what was necessary and no more. 

Lord Sumner who strongly supported liord Finlay and 
declared that General Dyer had been unjustly convicted without 
trial said that nobody supporting the motion desired one standard 
of justice for Epropeans and another for Indians. They desired 
the law to be administered fairly and equally to all citizens of 
the Empire. They claimed that General Dyer’s action shoidd be 
viewed in the light of two prominent considerations- Fiii’tl.v that 
General Dyer alone saw things as they were when action had to 
be taken, and secondly, that General Dyer was one of a long file^ of 
officers who now and hereafter would be called on to meet similar 
situations and upon whose firmness and judgment great and fateful 
events must depend. General Dyer was faced with incipient 
planned rebellion. General Dyer had apparently been punished 
because he had the candour to say that ho thought in time to 
attack the moral of the rebels and try to suppress them at the 
outset by showini' vigour and not faltering to their disloyal 
endeavours. Lord Sumner suggested that the campaign against 
General Dyer was opened not because he evolved in his own mind 
a theory from which the rulers thought it wiser and necessary to 
dissent. Ho expressed the opinion that some members of the 
Hunter Committee came to the enquiry with information demed 
from evidence laid before it. In view of the vast new responsibilities 
we were assuming, it was increasingly the duty of the mml^ 
authorities to deal with sadden rebellion. They were weakening 
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tb$ hftndi of thoM olBoen if tSsy 4et it be inderstood that fair 
ooniidendiion would not aftarwarda be given to their diffienlties and 
dangers. He urged their Lordships to pause long before, by voting 
agMnst the motion, they laid down as a safe rule the polity that the 
less force.a military officer used, if he had to use it at all, the better, 
and if he used more than the minimum he could keep to, he did so 
at his peril. 

Lord Salisbury, another pro>Dyerite, dipplored the violence 
of Lord Curzon*8 language. He pointed out* that General Oyer 
was in a position of greatest difficulty and reasserted the 
authority of the Grown. He expressed the opinion that thanks 
were due to such an honourable and gallant gentleman. He 
could not find a trace of Geneipl Oyer having acted with 
vengeance. He did not approve of all General Oyer had done 
and said, but the House ought to concentrate their attention on 
the broader issue namely whether officers doing their best in 
positions of great difficulty in which if they did not do their duty, 
the most formidable consequences would follow, were to be supported 
by Government or not. If such officers were not supported, the 
confidence of those responsible for maintaining law and order would 
be undermined and it would have a most demoralising effect on 
them and on the people of India who were entering on a great 
experiment and who ought to understand that there was nothing 
in self-government which authorised disorder. 

During the Dyer debate in the Lords, Lord Harris expressed the 
opinion that General Dyer was not justified in continuing firing on 
the crowd. Lord Ampthill considered that General Dyer was 
absolutely right and saved India from anarchy. 

Lord CarmichivI thought that General Dyer was guilty of a 
gravft error of judgment. 

Lord Lamington criticised the delay in taking action and pointed 
out that the adoption of the resolution did not mean the endorse- 
ment of everything that General Dyer bad done. 

On the Motion wade hj Lord Finlay V<e llovtfo divided viih the 
result that 130 rated for and aijaimt it— indirectly a Note of cenfi- 

denee on General Dyer and a vote of cesmre mi Qovmment. 






